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No. I. ArOirsT 1, 1903. VoL. VII. 

DEPARTMENTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

Tlu* aiMiual of th<* Ajrilrultiiral liuri'ini of Souih AiiHtrnlia will l>t* 

hold ill the l'"o«Jornl Hall, (liolo strool. .^doialilo. dnrlm; Show wook in Sop 
tenibor. Tho opoiilim address will bi^ doli\er(‘«l by ibo lion. Mliiisior of 
AtfriiMdlnre on tho iweidiitf ol Tuesday, S<‘plouiber S, ;\iid inootiii^vs will be 
hold on Woiliiosdny (nioiitiinr, aft<‘rnoon, and eveiim^ri. Thursday (inondiiu 
and e\onin^i and Friday nioniiii;;: 'Pwo railway tlekcd.s will Ik* 

aeailablo for each bnneh. and It Is spi'eially desin'd Mint all inombors In 
A<b*lal<h‘ dunna: Show wevU should make a i>oliit of attendiii}:: at least one 
mootin/j:. Tin* usual free 1‘arlianieni will be held on the Frlda.v luonilnK. 
All papers and subjects for discussion should be subinilled iietoro Aiutust U'. 


Tin* t'J/Ljhth annual (’'onfen'in*o of hil!*^ branchi's of Uie -\ixri<'nltural Uuronu 
W'Ul be h<‘ld at (’berry (hardens on Oetolnr d Tin* brain lies within reach ol 
Cln*rry (Jnnlens should be ro|)res{*ntod at the ('onter4*n<* All conespondence 
conecrnint; tin* I’onferonee shouhl In* addressed t«» Mr. < . Kick*-, (‘ln*rry (Jar 
dons. 


During July l'rof(*ssor Towuivdelhercd tnldrowos before the Ibibllc School 
Toa<*hors’ (’onf(*renc<* In Adelaide and before tin* Itulakla\a Uraindi Bureau. 
Mr. 11. E. Laffer, Superinlernlont of Vlin*.\ard and Orchard, ;:,i\c an addr«‘HH 
on “Troeidantiinr" at Bcf'\es Flaiiw Bureau iue<*tinK. 


Ou .loly 17, In the presence <»f a rcpreM<*Titative ^fatln^riuju:, ('ol Itowcll, C B., 
inixelled the tal>let eri*i led at Bos»*worth.v ('oIlf*ae in iuf‘un>ry of two former 
Htudt'iitH. TroojH'rs A. \V. Nlelndav :tnd F. .1. Tolhill. nn'inlMTs of the Ith Im¬ 
perial Bushmen's (Vuilinftent l4» South Alrh*a, who wen* Killed in the tlKht at 
Bethloln*iu in July. I'.lUO, O’ho tablet was ore<’ted by the meiulaTs of tin* Uose- 
worthy Old ('oilet,duub Assoi iathm in memory of their comnid(*«. 


At the eoimneu<*em(*nt of the s<*eoinJ w'Hslon at Itos“worthy Folh*i:<* this 
year tln*re were bl HtndcMits fn attemlaiwe. The annual danc4‘ and K])orts 
meetinj;s in eoninvtlon wMth the C'oHejje took plaee on July 17, ami was in 
every wuiy a 


DurtuK the mouth Mr. (iuliiii, hoaidea carrylnit ou his uaual w'ork at Rose- 
worthy Agricultural C’olletse. haa viaited orcharda nnniud Cryatul Brook, and 
alona the Beetaloo valley, alao at Wfllunga and Mount l-rawford, KiviUK 
puYdic or private demoiiatrationa of pruntnis: frolt treea in each ffardeu. An 
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acldrH»» on “Frultgrowlnj:*’ was also jriveu before the Willuuga and Mount 
i'ompass branches of the Afnicultural Bureau at WlUunga. Mr. Quinn re¬ 
ports vei-y favourably upon the growth of fruit trees In these districts, and 
^•onslders that in the ranges below Willnnga and around Mount Crawford Uio 
poHslblllties for the production of apples for export to l)e almost unsurpassed. 


t>urlng July 4,K*iO cases of fruits, consisting mainly of bananas, were ad¬ 
mitted into Soutlt Australia. Within the Hiime period S3 pa<‘kageB of plants 
wen* introdueed. and s parcels were n^fnstMl admission, through the senders 
not conforinlng to the rc*gulatioiis. Among the Imported plants were 3.775 
frnit m*es and 4.b(io stocks upon which fruit trees will be worked. The 
exportod frtiltv iiiHp(*<*ted prior to h‘aving tin* State amounted to 3,01)4 cases; 
npjdeH, uraiigcH, and lemons forming tin* Inilk. and ranging in respective 
order of Importance. Tlu'se ttgun*s rc[»ri*sent .several hundreds of cases of 
<»rnngeH shlppe<] to Ixnidun, Imt do not iii<*lnde tlie exports to Western Aus¬ 
tralia, I'lantH to the number of 128 parcels and vegetables totalling 1.711) 
iiaekages wore sent aW'tty during .Inly. Tin* supervision of this work has 
fully occupied the tlnn* of Inspectors Brown ami Kowell. 


i Miring the month Mr. Thomson visited the taetories at Mount Barker, Bla- 
klston, Balhunnai), and VV<iodslde. At tin* «’oIlege in* <*ondin*ted an examina- 
rk>n of the si'eond and tliird year sliideiits. and di'llvered lo lectures and 
demonstrations. Kle^en sarnides of milk lia\f lws*«i i‘\amme<l for bulterfat, 
ami tlin*e for water and solids. Four samples of biitt»*r were tostod haoterlolo- 
girally to <l‘*termliie tin* cause of a taint At the Selnsd of Mint's >MH‘kly lec¬ 
tures ha>e iM'fU gUen to a class of stinlents sint-t* .inne A immlier of the 
pnj)ils Intend to < oniinm* their studies at tin* .Ngriftiitural I’tdlcgt* m*\t yt*ar. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

REMOVAL OF OFFICES. 

Th' ttf f/e* Dispartm*'nt of Agnculturf are lanv Aituatnl in 

]Ytstent Wing of the Jubilee f^xhibtfioit Butbhiuj, Notih Terrace, AJelaiJe. 

Memlters of the Agnculturaf Bureau are invited when in trnen to calf at 
th( Office. The Library of Agrtmttural Literafure uossessed by the Depat tmeiit 
can be ronsu/ted fnj angnui^ Jefutniti if doing s>t Junng ordinaly offlre too/rs. 


LONDON DAIRY SHOW. 

In roriiei'tlt»n with the twenty-eighth niinnal sln>w of tin* Uritij-h Dairy 
I ‘trn.ers’ Association to he lield in October next, tin* foilttwing flasH.*s will he 
1'rovbh‘d for colonial butter, open to iiiaKer*< toilj . 

Sail ImltetT. one box. t'tmtaining not le^tv than lb. First prl/.e, silver 
medal and i.r»: steond prize, bronze medal and i:5; third prize, 12. 

Fr<*sh butter, otn* bt*\. eonttiiniiig not tuan ,'s» n>. First prize, silver 

nnalnl and 15; siSHtml prize, brtmze medal and l,*;. third prize, t2. 

Exhibits must ix* «tellM*ml at the h.ill, from Tinirsday, OetolH*r 1 up till 
d p.m, on Monday. OetolH*r Kntries clow* Momlny. Seiiteuiiier 7: or, wltl* 
an additional tee of rsi per cent., at in*on on I rtdny, S<*ptemlH*r 11. Bemii 
mnees to be made payaldi* to Williani i\ \onng. 12 Kanoxer wpiare, bondon 
W. Not tn/nti' ilnin flins* eiitrii's In eItlH*r ela.sn may la* made by the gam.* 
exhibitor. * 

Entry forms eati is* seennsl on application to tin* Department of Agriculture, 
Adelaide. It is Uopid tli.-it South Australia will thks year ttgiiri' I” the list 
of (•omiH'tltoi-*' 
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NOTES FOR DAIRY FARMERS. 

By G. S. Tuomboii, F.RS.E, Govkrnmknt Daiuv Ixstructoh. 

GROWING MANGELS. 

TUo mnnsTi*! crop has many <iiiaHtl08 to comuiciiil tt to every dairy farmer 
In the St.'itc 111 the sonthciu partH of (Jrcat Britain and in ('ontinentni 
countries the jrardeii and field Ix^et are >rn»wn exteiiHivoly for milking and 
fatteniiifr stock, and also for fi^'dinp 8tie<»p. pigs, and poultry'. During mj 
travels in Euroju* I had an opportunity of aciiuiiin};^ Rome information on the 
advan(*(>B niude in tlie pioduction of this very* valuable food. The mauKtd U 
fa«t takimr tlie place of the yellow and Swedish turnip in suitable dairying 
dlSti'icts in England, anri. when A\e eonsider the many good featun*s ot the 
crop, it is surprising that so little hn.s been done to make it general in th.s 
State The beet family N a lover of a mild and comparatively dr>' climate: 
consequently it is not so ‘4in-»-«*ssiuIly grown in cold countries, wlierc the 
short and wet siiuiiner season di'inaiids the sowing of other roots of greater 
resistaine against the uttac'ks of frost. For this reason dairy farmers In 
the northern areas of Britain Iuiao to give their attention to the cultivutioii 
of the turnip for winter and spring feed. In South Australia many dairy¬ 
ing centres attord Ideal eoiidtttons for the successful growing of tlic man 
gi l. Mild illustrations an* given of the enormous yields per acre taken from 
land in tlu‘ State And so favourable arc tine conditions here that tlie crop 
may he Icfl untouciuMi lor over 1- months, and fed to stock without under* 
going a period of rljn ning in juts As a risd food for our cows the mangel 
is iinsuniassed. and the following aiial.vtleal comparison wltli tlie best variety 
of turnip and gicoii loods will coiiviiwe leaders of its superior (pialltles’ 


Swedisli Turnip (bulb) 
Mangel (bulb) 
Pumpkin 
Cabbage 


H.O 

Per rent 


89 4 
SS 0 
8») 1 
89 (I 


Ihgestiblo Matter. 
Albumen j KatH j 


1 :i 

1 1 

1 U 1 

• A 

1 1 

01 

9 1 

b 4 < 

01 ' 

.">•8 

11 1 

0*2 

(> 0 


Organic Matter. 


in n 
11 9 
9 9 
9 s 


There is a disihici increase of digi*^^tihle and organic matter in favour of 
the mantrel. Knrtlier, tlie weiglit of the crop far exceeds the turnip. UB 
tons to tlic ai re not luMiig unusual, while its rival rarely reacbeh half tlm* 
weight. The leaves of the mangel tlourlsb in tills climate, and afl'ord a 
good meal lor <m»vvs If tlie eoudlilons in our State w'cre favourable to turnlp- 
gTOwitig ilieie arc many objci ibHialile features to their sueceaHfui cropping 
and fcMliiig. The nmiigel. mi the other hand, has a healthy and robust con- 
stltutioii. and its freciloui rroni disease and insect attacks is on imiKirtanl 
element in ii^ i’.mvoiii" and iurtlier, no bad taste is imparted to the milk 
supply. «ni objection e(itnnion to many natural and cultivated fodders. 

Viilikc somi* root crops um hadiig the turnip.sdll slekuegH following a i<si close 
rotation has not been .ittrlliutcd to the mungid. BxpiTiments conducUMl at 
Rotliaiusiead have deiuoiistiaied tliut the farm beet can be grown eonfinu 
ously for over Jiali a <*eijiii?y on the same land. The lest proved tliat the 
tw'entj tlfili eiop gjive flic liigliest results, and it is ladieved that many tnor# 
years will ehipse before the soil will suffer'Injury fi*oni the mangel w'hen 
grown under piniM-r freiitnieiit. 

Miiug<ds grow well in vohnitic. peaty, and clay soils, hut depth Is m«ce8> 
gary for the s«Mirehing ro<its. Shallow' land, unless hv^vliy duiigtHJ, and kept 
iu sufficient niolsfure. is op|>osfsl to succ'easful I'ropplug. 

The “sfrssr’ of the mangel Is of pei'uBar construction. In each (*apsule or 
thick covering there are three <»r more seeds, tw'o of wiiii'li should be fertile. 
Thia hanlened or liiitM^rvlous skin often leads to failure in germination, and to 
overcome the ilangei* It is re<*oiiimended to steep the seetls in water for SB 
hours, and tiefore sowing dry tluMii in sand, sawdust, or charcoal. 
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niHtilhntln^ tbi‘ Hml lu a «imh m!h pn*paie(l plot i» generally practised, am 
tilt \(mng plnnih grown leiith »»t»oiig thc^ are removed to 

the 1 ind III Howlng <ur* Is r<<(iihid nut to hiirv the whhIh tiw det»p~ a ver> 
slight iouMiiig l» inithsiitv otlufwim g*iinhiatlon will be pievented When 
hnge nmiH ut< u* Im inltiwitHl a wsmI hatrow should U umsl and the inaujcre^ 
didiMl hi tows fidii J| to Jii }ii<h(s apart In tnuisplnJitliig the 
Maine distaiois att t lUui iinl 1ti itu h« s ipait is Hutlhhnt foi the henlthv 
glow til ol th( < tup 

In tie pi< (I iraiioii it tie soil lan iiitist le hiK n to have a go<Ml aei dlxsl 
wmiIk ihstiovid aiei tie I tie! thoroughh iliinged To thr hdiltnv develop 
lie nr ot tilt |dai t oi^ine matin is i s^ nn u to a rt*u(h supplv of niliogeii 
t< ni»H t tie h H\v di lull ds md t<» i« fa tl tie v si apt of inoistun* ftom the 
Mod in dt V vv» itle i 

III niaii-.! I JhI "s I I iin^s ||k« thos« if i lui a new iliig In iiig added 
t# tie oiitsidi I VIM t \ I uiiks M S4» and it ih i ml of giovvth i ginul plaid 
si nt«l htiM i(>o II In ilu-i I III outsell i itm i out lilts ne>ii nuti iiiu nt than 
tie inter oie )e n tin m is^tv tor h iviitg tin i top h n^c t iu tlu sod to 
i I nidt ot il U hup at lilt fine tion 


1 1 I 

il « t 

1 v 1hi on 

liitv 1 I n m^i 1 ^lows inpidh md hmti 

ul ot a 

I 1 1 

1 i' 

'll!-' 

hf I li d 1 II is ii ss 1 jinsi il tiv 

ill 1 \i 1 Ms ol w 

itii md 

1 t ill )l 

iiO 1 

n li i I 

st mis 1 h s u ill ||4 tti 1 

llJiili I stornl hv 

*i n pio 

Ol th M 

ot t 1 

III ill ‘•I s II 

on) M < nun 1 h V^iu iiltiiirii 

\ori 1> oj 




()tb, on 
M it li I 

\»ti ^mniH SuWhIouis 

Snluhli 

( ai 1 )i»v 1) liti s 

I ihre 




Mi uii 1 II 1 in Xnniii 8 rti 



M in^i H (lull. 

H ') 

1 s 

7 i 

() 

Muriel li 

Hill ill 

in 1) 

w II 

•I () 

r, 


It illti i III II 111 dimni Olid mil iioi dlniiie notd ilu< s ihK < onslitui ids 
ot 1 le t M d i*- -1VI n is t< 11 w s 

I m,« Is dai*, i 1 to SI u 
Mm I Is (small) J to «'» 

I li » »v s) M\s lint i I I VI M i lit ol III V tin ihli n si) toiininj: food In 
th liT-.< mm it 11 n n< Snpaiiso] sii^ ii lomiMunds vvhih inthesmillei 
mm li till li hie ss n ilhiiini u is mui li I igfe i I nitlei tie. iiuriasi mi 
iiidnne ! t in M I u p *t iviriM vv i ight is dlusti ii d hv < omp uinu tie inaninii 
V liui ol i ton ot laue md sm I] ni mgi Is i oiisunn I in lie nninial hiniv bor 

iviiv Ion ot maiu 1 i iti n l>v st.»i K tlen is J o vvoith of nitrogi ii phos 

idinli i I I md pi t mh in tie ni muii i dinitiiiii ot 1 pi i ton against tie 

tiiniip I le St a I iiliiiioi s ti IV h* i n iiiivid it l»v le t imons Uoihamsteaii 

• xiMM me ntai sm 

Ki tuining to the idliv deni d m iMoniiiendid to allow tin ctop to tiptu 
liionmigidv le ton I s ding to latth Iitsph laisid iniuigils an not con 
sidi n d wiiohsouu IS lie > lontaiii niiid sulisUmes having putging proper 
Ills U III hidlm iiMtdre to niidoigo ri]M idng athr lull growUi ha« been 
ati thud whin Immatine suhsiainisi h nejie < hanged into sugai and albumen 
\\h«n stonigi has iwsm i irriial out laietiillv the maiigil will kts'p foi sevei* 
or eight months It might la {Kdiitid out to faimerh when pulling the mangel 

avoid tnvAking the loots or injuring the irown otherwlne blw^iug wU* 
follow and the bulbs duav 

TIm uiaugel in a gnaxh fetsler of manure and n^spondB best to dung The 
rapid gnvwth of the plant demanda a readilj available food and a dressing 
of iilmite of mn\H w ben the croj) is a few Inches high Is beneficial Potash 
manuring has iHHm attended with Kjileiidld regults and this is not surprisiiig 
when It IS considt^rtHl that over 50 per c'ent. of that element Is contained in the 
ash of the tnitigei root Ueavy dressings of common salt have long since been 
the enstom ot the farraer, and In Inland districts where noil is often deficient 
^n the mantire are its good qualities felt The mangel is a native of th** 
scnslde. 
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MANURING DAIRY LAND. 

Mnnuriii&r land for clnfrj- omva is a. Hiibjoot of importaiuv to tiii> tannpr 
lii South Australia, Rotation of props with manurliii; to sttviij^thon tho soil 
is praotifally out of the questhm on The majority of farms, and the heiny drain 
op<*asIoued by milkiiijr stock must ntH.-essarlly rt^duts^ the fertility of tlie si>ll 
voiy eonslderahly. Khpeclally Avill the exhaustion he f«‘lt on farms of small 
acreape with a poor to medium quality of soil heavily storked, and in a ell- 
mate fn^Durable to recretation. 

The value of a systiun of ft'rtilisim; ^\lll appeal more forrildy to the prarti- 
eol mind uhen it is <*onsldeifd th.it the row in inaintaininp her bodily health 
and vlpour and .siqiplj of rich milk derlies the niitrithi* elements from The 
foi»d ejiti'ij on tin* in mi The nnnual leinovnl of imineiist* quantiti<*s of miinu 
rial eonsiitnents is home out by the fa<‘t tliat a eo>\ yieldlup tKK) gallons of 
milk in tJie >ear takes off the <.irm nlieii tlie milk is sold approxiinattdy ,*h» It), 
of nitrowii, 12 lb. (»f piiovi>!ia1os. and 10 11». ot ])otasli. To^jether Mlth an 
ineessaiit demand for suppei t ot he animal’s body and the Jiourishment of 
The uid)orn ralf, i)addo(‘l:,> ^mJI Iu* robbed of niiicli of their natural fertility. 

To prow a <‘»op of wheat <»u farms of lonp eultlAatjon, manures arc an esseii- 
tisU featun* to sikmh'Ss. '->imilarl.\ with ott>er ivn^als and roots Why. tlnm, Miiouhl 
we not ai\e s(niie n Mii*n to I lie >..od !oi wlnil lije lim’d <if miik eow s utilJxes 
in th<‘ pasture'- eonsumedV 'I’he pri'at lumelits ohlainml an* not alone eonllned 
to the inercN’isi d Milne of tin* milk .Meld, and tin* inqirioS'ment of the land in 
maninl;i} Avealth and tc'xtun*. Imt inanmes reduce llie •‘cxenl.x of droupht on 
plant lile and espi'eiall.A is this appaient wdien deeayi'd M'm't'ilile maltt*r and 
dunp foim th * l);i'-ls ot the nutriinehl adiled. 

Turther .‘iinl Aitall.A important to tin* dauy l.’iviner is tin* iinnision mad* 
ayaliml tin* attin Us ot dis«*;ise v hl« h maiiilest themsehes w lien rows are 
i;tT/e<l on l.imj <*1 poor heat I and textuir. \utiiontlr < .ises of bodily ailmriils 
h n r isM'ii st*\ ('rrl.v illusiratril in man.i el our tlatr.Aiim disti'n ts. and in llir t‘\- 
priienrr ot tanners r:n*ld lm|MoAemen1 m health o) i uw s has reMilled fnnn a 
eh.nme to belter t>‘islme W’e have b( n odiioaled to |iro\ hh* i nr milk < oav * 
A\il'i *'ii"ill <,nantities <ii < lonnl bone .’.ml snpmphospiiaie to supp|\ the piios- 
]»lia(i< roiisiiiiieiits awaiiiiiia in tlie soil end pasuiri' and to amend tin* physi 
cal A\eakness in lla* ;niiiiials uroimhl ii.\ tin* impi \eiisli • I.mkI 'riie pain in 
The qiialil.A ot h(‘r))ape by th' tiraidiral applie-ilion ol maimres is still fuithef 
exeinpllhed b^ tin* mofe rapnl dcAelopim'iit of sPh k ami (pileker fattrnin;, 

propensities. 

Li’t the dair.A fanner study tin* ((iieslion nion* elosel.A, ami neiy liis (*mle;ivour 
he to make tin* b(*st us(‘s of the inaiirn’r of ilie laini, to meroasi* tlio organic 
matter in tin* soil, and to sow' 1ertiljs4-rs wliere llieir \alue will be most beneil 
dally teit. 


TWELVE RULES FOR THE MILKYARD. 

One ol our laipe suiqdieis has dotMiuined to pul Into jirai tire a sound 
s.\Ht*m ot tr(*annenl and milkinp of <'oa\s. With this laudable object In view* 
he has written foi a list «»f rules to be hiinp up in the milkshed for obsrrvaiir,* 
bj’' ins milk(*rs \>'heie a> 111 ill m-plei t is f-lioAvu of any <»f tlie restrictions In* lias 
derided to punish the otlendeis by tin* intilcUoii of a line, the seA(*ijt\ to lie 
in aerordanre a\ itli tlie 8s.**‘U u^a'si of the olTenre. 

The table ot rules forAA'arded are ns foUow's; 

1. Tows must not be hunted to or from the milkyard. 

2. A dop must not be einidoyed to nmnd cyws kept for mllkiiip pinpose.s. 

3. The use of the whip shall 1k» reparded a very wtIous ofteiiee 

4. Boisterous lanpuape In the niilkslied niul strikiiip <*ow« with iegmpe^ 

and otlier arthdea will meet with puiitohineut to the offimders.^ , 

r». NtTvous cows claim special consideration and treatment 

< 1 . Animals aiifferinp from injured teats must be milked last, and* the In¬ 
juries attended to. 

7. C'ow's must l>e thoroughly stripped (the oream is In the Htrippingo). 

8. Cleanliness of tlie oowabed and yard are'features of great importance 

to the farmer. 
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(f. (’lounlhwnn of milkers* clothes, utensils, teata and udder of the coir, 
are esHontial olenieuts to the keeping properties of milk. 

lo. Milk from freshly calved cows is injurious for butter and cheese mak¬ 
ing until five (lays have passed. 

It, WlK'ii cows are drying off, and the milk badly flavoured, it Is hurtfoi 
for l)utt<*r and ehee'^e making. 

1-, Inui't »4‘i)d the milk from «*o\vk suffering from disease of the udder 
lo lilt* factorj’. 

COLOSTRUM! AND WEKDY FLAVOR. 

it' tin* IlHtof nilcN I ha\n stated not to use the milk from freshly calved cows 
until tin* lapJM* of live days from the birth of the calf. It must be remem- 
ln*n*<l that tbt* alnoc time Is taken as a safe average. l>ut we have had many 
of the lullk from cows Ijcing unlit b)r factory use 10 days after 

cti!\ mg. 

i make a special appeal to fanners at this tluu* of the y(‘ar, when there is 
a pesviiiility oi colostrum linding Us w'ay Into the milk supply and doing injury 
to iln* c\port and local supplies of butter. Tin* eon‘<tituents of “new” milk 
an* aK«i hiirtlul to the quality <»f ehoeKe, cau'^inu rapUl de<‘«unposition in the 
product Weedy ihM«»m*s are becoming troublesome in Honie districts, and to 
ifilm e Die taint in milk I uould mMunmeml the urn* of a small quantity of 
warm wah*r and a pun li of saltpctn* In tin* milk pall before milking each cow. 


VALUE OF STRIPPING COWS. 

'fill' uain ill ^tripping alter milking has Ih*!*!! (h‘im)nstrated to the students 
\er> <leavlj during the past mouth, In a Hi*ries of butter-fat of the first 
and la^t milk irmn a number of (*olU*ge cows. Outside of tlie students* educa¬ 
tion. the h'sulkH should be of suttlcleot value to furtlier impreas upon all 
ewnei'j id (OWN the neeesslTy for thoroughness in milking. 

The tullowing are the pel<‘cntage.*< of fat found In large samples of the first 
milk and sirlppingH ot tin* morning yield- 


N. 1. 
No “ 
.No 

.No 1. 
.No. 

No ♦; 

Il.'td sin.'iller qiiantitie' 


I'lrst Milk. 
I’l'rceiitage of tat. 


■J.4 
“ I 


1 s 


•J.o 


Strippings. 

IVrceiiiage of fat. 
JT.b 
!,*».(» 
b.U 
7.-1 
7.-1 
d.o 


of milk been taken, fjie difl’ereiiccH would have bt*en 
giealer The tir.sl milk lower, ainl the lust higher, in the fat reading. 

In ihe iiitci Metm supply at one of our farms, four cow's gtt%e as follows:- 


Fir*,t Milk, 
rl'ei'litage of fa I, 
LM 
L' 1 
*J.n 
l.S 


Strippings. 
rerc.’iiUige of fat. 
b.7 
S.it 

7.5 

8.5 


r*elle\ lie., that the tii’si of the iiioruing milk w-a.s lower in butu*r-fat than the 
exeiiintr and tin* '^trippings lilgln‘r, experiments ecuidueted by me over two 
.^eai'N aio resullid as under. 

First Milk. Middle Milk. StriDPiiiga 


F 

creentnge of fat. 

IVrceuUige of fat. 

Fercentago 

Morning . 

.. l.J 

.Tb 

7.S 

K\eiilng 

.. ::.'s 


ns 

Morning .. 

. , !.b 

2.4 

10.2 

Kvenicg . 

. .. IM! 

5.0 

8.2 

Morning .. 

. l.l* 

4.5 

9.2 

Kveiilng .. 

.. 2.1 

4.8 

8.0 
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By numerous trials I have found that cows Kiviuj? rioli milk yield moit* 
fat in the strippiiif^s than cows giving; a poorer supplj”, and e.\pt*vi- 
cuce proves that rlcii milk commonly follows a small yh*ld- tor c\'imi>ic 
the Jersey breed. How net'cssary tt is n. thoroimhly strip the -sm.iU mil¬ 
kers to obtain the cream of the supply, and not to l(*nve ii lo rt‘ducc Inn- 
yield and Injure her milking qualities. <}o<»d milking iun-rnsi^ the N.dnc and 
profit of a herd. 

NOTES FOR FACTORY MANAGERS. 

BUTTER MAKING. 

Bv (i. S. Thomson, F.R.S.E., Oovernmkvt Daihv Instkix’Tou. 

from pagi* 74o ) 

Churnino 

ln*n the pleasant acid 11u\oui is tast(*d in tlic cream it is rt‘ady ror riiiirn 
ing. In the suiniiKM- months it is recoiumendtsl tn lm\e the eimstsi.nirx o: 
t-reani tlii<*l\ for more* tlian «me re.ison; thiciv <*ream iloes not dexelop aind so 
readily, it K4>e]>s hotter and it can he churned at a lower ttnnjxn’atni'• than .t 
thin i>rodiiet. 

Factories etiiilppcd with refrigerathni an* in a posith)n to grapide su«‘ci‘ss- 
fully witli )i gre.Mt fael<n- iti hntier inaKinc, jo,, imhinM-tilnre. In the hoi 
season <n-eain chiilled fioin Id degn^cs to .hli degiH*es F, at tie* time of . Inirmng 
will give a linn glittering grain, wltile the lieat«*d Isaly will Im‘ siiiky and 
n alvlng a hntt m* diflicmlt t<» wash .iiid work. Ua]>id eltilling musi nor 
1 n‘S(H'tcd t(‘, as tln« fat will not iirni info lino grains of hulter, though tlm 
tejjiporainre ot tlie cream is snllh-ienll.x ho\ to e\iM'< i tie* l)(‘s( reMilts With 
a ^'i-m grain, Imttermilk is easy to run off and Imm(*dlat(*ly this is done 
iipply the hose and careftdly pour tin* chilled waU'r o\’er the grains, 
until It comes off <-Iear. At interxals keeji the churn moving backwards ami 
forwards to circulate tin* water thoroughly. Have read.x a solution oi brine, 
for which chdlled water should he usrxl, and pour into the churn. re\oi\c once 
or twice, and leave* for Id miniiles. lltin tin' brine oil’, and as Mpcmhl> as 
possible put the butter on the worker. 

WoRKlN(J. 

Work for a round or two. but do not go fast, then salt liglitly. Aftei* brtn* 
irig, little dry siilt is re(|uin*d, thend’ore loss working is mH*d*ful t<^ mis lie* 
X>reservatives thoroughly. Fhoh*e export butler tor the London market in better 
h> be on tile sweet side than too salt. At this stage in butter imiKiiiL’ mneli 
damage is done, and inv experlc'in*e lias eoinineed nu' that tallowy lhi\onr.s 
result from churning at high temperatures, o\er working at the begin nng amt 
especiall.v is the evil InereaistMl wJieii the butter is \Norkod too long .i ‘^c»- md 
time after it has hardened, and at too great a speed of tne roiUa- 'pince 
or four hours in a eool temperature iielween the working Is suMb i ni for 
brined butter. 

Packing Boxes 

Fare must be taken to liave tin* best parehmeni jiaper, ns a good quality 
adds to the appearuiuc tf t utter ami protects It against Injury from the wood 
in the box. Double i»ap<*r is re<*oinmended, the adA’anttig4*s being snlii<*icnt 
to warrant the outlay. With tlie bo.va properly lined and e\erytlilng In read! 
ness, remove the butter fiMin the worker and pni-k. taking pi:ecnnilons io till 
ev<*ry corner, and Inne the sides fn*e from tjefects. Fpon no account use bo\ca 
having holes, or (dhcrwlse damaged. 

PRKHRRVATIVEH 

When adding prcser\alive jx^wders to butter, remember that a standard 
has tH ‘011 fixed by the home authorities, KxcesH of 0.r» jier cent, of boraclc 
acid, or lir> grains to the ))ound of butter. Is punishnlib* by law. 

Experiments conducted by me three years ago proved that S ox. of a pre¬ 
servative containing |>er cent, of lK)r»clc acid to 100 Ib. of butter gave the 
b«*st n*MultK in a product of good quality. Do not c\cocil tlnit amount. 
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Factory TBKimoiiKTRRa 

In c^oncItiMlon. 1 wlgh to dnm the attention of mamMsers to the need for uilAg 
tberuMMuotorg of a roliahlo kind. Instances of inaccurate thennoineteni ba?o 
come before my notice recently. A degree or two wrong In blitter maklag 
dtHMi not Incur mii<*b danger, but tn cbeeaemaklng the risks are mort serioiis. 
kinnngerg t^an ha\e their thermoiuetsers tt*«tcd free of charge by sending them 
tb the ne])nrtment of AcHculture. 

GRADING BUTTSR, 

Thnmghout the approacblus export butter season, It la my intention to con* 
tinue the grading on the game lines as conducted during the past five years. 
Otir has given snilHfactlon to the manufactorers. and the State depot, 

lUHteiKl of being used exiiretuily for Uie 4>hiiilng and shipping of dairy produce, 
has been to the manufacturer an edncaiional institution. Every consign* 
ment of l)utter in* matter how small, is examined for flavour, texture, colour* 
salting, and i«n king, and n‘ports. iilth Instructions for future treatment where 
requlrnl are ffirnarrled the same day to the factories. The condition oi 
Ikoxes, whether soiled or broken, Is carefully noted upon their arrival at the 
dep4»t, ajMl the consIgiH^e apprised of the damage done, to afford him an oppor* 
tunlt> of detemiliitiig the cause and the r»»spon8lble persons. 

It l<* ver> mirjirlslng that so much opposition Is gheu to the practice of 
grading Hheii the syst^mi lias proved Instructive* and protective to the State 
geueroll> it has bc(*n ni.i opiiihm from the outset, that grading on proper 
llin>s Ik toe lM‘Mt meuii** of Hab*trimrdliig tht* good name of the dairying Industry 
In the llfltKli ninrk<»ts M.\ eiitpilHes at l,omlou ellclteti strong evidence of 
the gnvit daiittci we ha\e incut red in shipping large i*ousiguinents of butter 
u lili i) hate not coin'HiwncIfKl In tjunllty to the brands on the boxes. 

A \islt to the Mholwnlc and local markets throughout the United Knigdom 
and especlsllj in (‘opcnimgeii, would sho^ the buttt‘r makers how very 
d<‘’«lrible It Is to grade ilmroughly. It has all along been our endeavour to 
sen'on our wenknesst's In tbe quality of export butter by alluding to the long 
dfstaiu^* the pnaiucc lias to traiel from Austmlin to Buglaiid, but It has been 
dcMumstrutcd that a choice pioduct will Kef‘p its fla^our wi*eks after ts arrl 
\aJ .It Toole> street rishineM in butter has always been an obstacle to 
grading and uhleh I ha\e shown to develop at very low temperatures, is 
l>»»lng >earl.> (»veiconic heme the more ntxsl for closer inspection. 

NVhnteif^r the wcakiu^^scs of tla* si stem might be, butter of a third or 
pastil 4|nalil> at the poit oi sliipment will not grarv the home market Im- 
proitsl 111 tiaiour and texture to commend iU; scile as a ilrst and second rat*» 
article li has tnM*n oui eudenvom to ship produce in abundance, to show 
numerically the extent of the trade', but, to a lerj largo extent, regardless of 
the hurtful Influences of the low-grade quality. Among the chief causes attrl- 
btiti'cl to an e^veH'ss of pastrv butter is the home separator, but it hag been mv 
ooiiteiitioii that w Ith the si'parator in Its right plne’C, and In tlie handsoit a care¬ 
ful and coiupe’tent imiiiJpulator, wlio uiieleistinds the dangers common to cream, 
no dauinge to tls* Indtistr.i iiiH^d haie boeui caused. Education alone will 
Improic the standarrl of <*mim In tbe farm, and to this attention should be 
constantly dliccti*el 1.4*1 us heqie that c'very one will eneie^vour to raise our 
ludusuy, and this year we shall see an Improiement in our output of imtter. 


IWOCULATINQ THE SOIL WITH THE TUBERCLE 
OERIN OP LUCERNE. 

I 

Bt J D TowaRi Profissor of Aqricultorr. 

Wlthaiiy plant of the i>oa, bean, clover, inceme, or any of the other clover or 
legQmUiuits family—that is, those plants which bear tbeir seed in pods— 
we will flnd on Its coots a wart-llke growth or tubercle. There is every 
reason to MIeve that it Is through these tubercles that tbe leggniiiioiis pbuita. 
oomiuemly called legumes, acquire thetr atmospheric nitrogen. These taha^ 
^as become attached to their host through coutact in tlie aott of the roots 
^Of the legume with germ# of the tubHx^le. Just bow the germ flnda its wav 
to new soils is not thoroughly underatooA but it is known that a soil wM^ 
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biM artificHiU^ Infected with tin* germ or bae prerlonsly giwn fbe par- 
tkmliur legtttne will grow more tuberclea abd larger crop-* than ublnfeaM 
aolla, mile«w the soil in each case, be so tboroaghly rich in available mtfefen 
that the plant is not roqnired to draw tbie element from the atmospharic 
supply. 

IShperiments have «dmwii that soils taken from a field wldeh has previously 
grown lucefme and thooonghly mixed with a virgin soil or one In which 
lucerne has never been grown, has resulted In vastly Increasing the number of 
tubercles formed, and so materially Improving the growth of the crop as to 
prove the operation profitolile. This seems like an enormous task when 
one conlemplatos the sowing of many acres, but ns* we find It necessary to mix 
sand or phosphate with ilie wed in order to sow it tlirough the fertilise- 
drills we may Improw the ohnnees of the Ineemo crop by diluting tho seel 
with soil which has ptrevlously gi'own lucerne, and therc'hy bring tlie seed iu 
dlre<*t contact with its own friendly germ. 

If this scliome is to be undertaken it Is necessary to observe that the 
soil should be taken only from hind where tulieriles api>ear on the roots of 
the lucerne; tliat, if nei*eSHai 7 to dry and screen the soil, it should not be 
exposed to direct rays of the sun; and that in sowing, the soil should be 
brought in direct contact with the seed, and be completely covered. One of 
the reasons why hicenic thrives well in light dry soils Is that it sends 
Its roots deeidy Into tlio subsoil tirawlug moisture and food from great 
depths, and the fact that through the tubercles on Its,roots It secures nltrogea 
from the air. Where It falls, the experiment sngg(^ste<l alone might be tried 
with a fair hot>e of success. Th«' see<l can be mixed with germ-infested soil 
and sown bro,idc«sl, but lu this case the sowing sliould b<* done on a cloudy 
day, and barrowtsl in ladore It is exposed to the dlUH‘t rays of the sun. 


ROSBWOftTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Farm. 

By J. D. Towar, Pkixoipal Robbworthy Oollegb. 

The crops are looking generally well. Owing to the cold, cloudy winter 
growth has l>ecu slow but healthy. Forty acres of barley in DaUdits became 
so rank and forward that for two weeks the sheep and cattle were turned 
In to pasture It down. The Island is somewhat uneven, tliougli generally fair. 
Flett’s which is being cropped this season for the first time since Its purchasi* 
bj the ('oHege, has a very clear even crop, which promises a good yield. 
No. (I is devoted entirely to experiments. It was 8i»wn late, and the crops 
are not forward. In the fertiliser trials it Is only recently that any dltterencea 
have appeared, and they still are very slight. The lucerne, which was sown 
May la. has witbstmid wveral severe froets, and Is now making a satisfac¬ 
tory healthy growth. Feed in all the pagtnres Is excellent, there being more 
than we have the stock to consume. 

Tlie lambing s»*asqAhas been remarkably succxissful, the percentage being 
90, and the lambs smng and healthy. The College farm is large enough to 
maintain a larger flock of sheep, and, as soon as fencing can lie completed. 
We should Increase the dock to nearly double Its present number. There 
is but one field-Vijlr Islaiid^Avhldh cannot be readily connected with the 
Barossa water supply, wlienever the dams become exAuiusUHl. Mr. Thomson 
is conducting some experiments ih rugging cows. Weekly tests of the mint 
of all the cows axe being conducted. 

The horses are In general fair cocdltion. They are now being worked to 
their limit at fallowing. In fact we need a few mom good young borsea 
The horse Hipping experiment is progressing, the only appamht result being 
that the clipped horses work without sweating, and they do not seem to tire 
so readily; no bad ri^ults have followed the,cUpping. One horse has galiied 
considerably in flesh, but the other three remain about the sama as their 
mates which were not clipped. 

tn swine, leeaners hav*e been in hxceUent demand and good; the young 
bleeding sows are all sold out We bare a fbF good young boars yet for 
aaie, ages Item S to It weeks. We tiUm be enter the older boar at the Ade- 
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Ud<l(» Hhovf, and offvr Itini for aale i^terwarda, witb the object of •ecartiig 
freeh blood. We may exhibit a coople of brood eowe alio. We are feeding 
a nttJe tnolifiee wlfb poQard and,grain to eome fattening plge, in oompanm 
to a aimllar ration without the niolasaee. The experiment haa not profreMed tar 
enough ^et to give any idea of the final reeulte. 

Fann Work.'-AU the horse labonr Is busily engaged In fallowing, about 
22u acres of which Is now completed. A considerable amount of fencing haa 
been done to complete aheepproof enclosures at Ebaary’s. A good portion of 
the tesrii and student labour has been devoted to the* gardening and road re¬ 
pairing work about the College buildings. 

BXPBfllMKilTAL VlMBYAIID. 

By H. £. liAmBt SupiaiiiTiirDiHT of Vikbtard. 

The m^ason is advancing, and work Is well in hand. First ploughing wtU 
shortly be completed, and with It all hoeing of strips and filling up of blanks 
In rows of vlnea Pruning also Is fairly well forward, ail the older vinea being 
completed. Manures have been applied to the vines where necessary. The 
msimred plots were treated with the same manures as last season One 
block is devoted to testing the relative value of manure applied up tho central 
furrow of the row and that placed directly around the stems of the vinos. 

A nunib^ of trees of various kinds have been purchased to replant the old 
or(*hard which was uprooted Htrlps of soil about 8 ft. wide were subsoiled 
to tal'e the rows of trees. Provision is being made for a small nursei'y where 
the raising of stocks ma,% demonstrated. 

Mr Quinn has planted nuinerous belts of pines which, when they grow, 
should considerably improve the general landscape view. 

A rifforoiis growth of thistles. Ac. rendered ploughing very difficult in some 
rarts of the rineyanl, but this trouble was overcome by turning the sheep In 
for a few days 

R.x<vpt for one or t^’o frosts early In the month the weather has been 
remarkably mild, Close upon an Inch of rain has fallen during the month, 
making the total for the year alKuit U) In. The vine hoe continues to give 
general satisfaction, and v 111 Ih» the subject of a special note in a later number 
of the Journal 


VINE AND WINE NOTES. 

By Arthur J. Pbrkins, Bbcrbtar\ foh Agriculturk 

In sons* «>f our earlier Issues I expresse^l a certain amount of scepticism 
in rrsjHH-t to the theory that would attribute the development of seedless 
fmtt^ Mind) as c*urnints and snltutuiH, to parthenogenesis or 
developiiient wllhout fertilisation. Amongst the higher plants fruit 
pnslucthm is so <*ssentlally a phenomenon dependent on tihe 
stimulus of fertllitMtion, and as such distinct from mere 
phenonieim of growth, such as leaf and kboot production, that notwithstandlag 
that annloglcally the various component x>arts of a flower are merely highly 
Hiteciallsed leaim It is only by a series of the most carefnlly executed ex* 
l>erlmei)ts that their subs^uent development Into the stOl more hl|^ 
siHwIaUsed fruit can Ive admitted in certain circnmstances as a mere resntl 
of sap ifillnem^ Indej^dent of fertIUsation. Assertlona, unsupported by tacts 
that can lie cootroUed or even Inferential reasooiag from easuAl o b s er r a tton^ 
ceniiot be acetpted as proofs of what must remain an anomaly In Eatara. 
Intterb, in The Revue de Tlticttlture. H. Rahatl, whilst dSBliiiB with the Iih 
fiuem^ of fondgn pollen on the structure of fmit, Inddentilly refers to the 
tievelopiiient of aeedless fruit 1 an>«Bfi in free tranSlatkiii what bui refeieBoe 
to this quei^Jtle(ii>~ 

direct infliwiice of poHen on crombied seed receives a natural explntifl- 
tie# In the discovery of the extstence of double ferlSlisatloii by Messrs. 
irsshhine aud Ouignard In The potlen tube Is possssted of two imffiiif 
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one wlilcli ferttUaes the ootq^tieve, from which reeulti the onUe, and tlh^ 
other joliw the control nticieiui of the omhrjro aac, glThig rtoe to the eudot- 
penn. Hence, the derolopiikent of the endoeperm la Jont ae much the reeoll 
of heparate ferttUeatloii a« that of the eiohryo Itaelf. The former la, in fact, a^ 
ncceeaory plant independent of the mother plant, andasaoelatea with the emhrjo 
with a Tlew to facilitating ita developinent. According to VrSea It may he 
kxAed upon a« the twin cell of the embryo.. . . The development of aeedleao 
berrleo may be ei^^lalned by abortion in the fertlUaation of the ooaphere, and 
anooeaafnl fertillaatlon by one of the pollen nuclei of the reserve material 
celUt^ 

This view may or may not be correct; it should be noted, however, that on 
the assumption that partial fertiUaation does take place, we must a'nauuMi 
not only abortion of t2ie embryo, but also of the endosperm, for in the ripen¬ 
ed seedless fruit there is no more trace of endosperm than of embryo After all 
the pulp is the develca^^ ovary* and no part of the embryo sac; and on the bare 
facts I hardly see lustiflcation for the assumption of only partial fertilisa¬ 
tion. 

e ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

A curious phenomenon is rocor<led in l‘he Kevue de Viticulture of April 30, 
an illustration of which accompanies thesis imtes An eleven-year-ohf Pluot 
vine was cut back in winter with a view to the removal of superfluous old 
wood; towards the middle of June (corresponding to^ November on this side 
of the equator) well-developed flower bunchos were noticed growing direct 
from the stem, as sliown In onr illustration. At the base of these bunches 
there was no sign of bud, or scale of any sort to indicate that tlie bunch had 
In any way sprung from a neglected bud imperfectly removefi at pruning 
time; in fact, the observer is confident that the bunches in question issued 
directly from the old wood of the stem, constittitlng thus a somewhat unusual 



phenomenon. Two of the bunches, A and C In the illustration, developed 
into well-ripened fnilt differing from other bunches In thdr rigidity, ^ 
growing in a borispiifal dtreotlaD and O apwaids nod more or less vertically. 
At the base of the fruit stalk of C in 1> what was originally a slight scale, 
developing on ordinary bunches either into a tendril or a minor subdl\ision of 
the bunch, towards the end of the season was produced a large and well- 
developed bod. The qnestlon Is certainly enrioos^ lndlcaiin|t di it does that 
fruitfiil buds mar arise ocoaskmally, not only on ordinary water sbootM, but 
may lie embedded in the old wood for a coneiderable number of years witn- 
oot losing any of their preriotisly acquired characteristics. 


Vlnegrowees are well aoqtiaittted with the difficulties of filling blank spaces 
in oM Tteeyatde; footed Tttiei have Jio chance of aticoess. and the shoots of 
neighhotfring vines afe*^ generally too ehovt ,fbr successful layers. Grafting 
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0 . shoot OD to tiM layer has freQaently beeo recommended, Imt notll reoently 
1 have never had the opportunity of seelni the operation pat into practtoe, 

It was, thepolora, with pleasure that I accepted an Invitation from Mr. 
II. V. Pridmore to view soino successful grafted layers Id his Olen Osmond 
vincj^rd Mr Pridmore has evidently been very sucoessjfttl In this work, 
and what ho has done ran safely be recommended to others shnilarly situated. 
A snitatde ghoot is selected In 3farch before the plants have entered the dor¬ 
mant stage, and its extremity cut obliquely for whli* and tooguo graft; ano- 
tlier 8in>ot of snfficietit length is secured and graftetl ou to the layer, and. 
both are flniily bound. A m»nch is opened out in Uie ordlimry way, and the 
summit of the scion made to occni'v the blank Hj)ace; the soil is filled In, and 
the partmt vine pruned Immediately. Mr. Prldmore considers that this latter 
operation tends to throw the sap to the point of union; to w'hot extent this 
view Is justified It is difficult to state; at all events the success of his grafts 
npp€»ars to «n.i»ly Justify his pno'thv. 1 had occ-asion to examine soiue of 
last Si»aso!j’« layers, and there is no question that the unions were Irre- 
])roncliable. ^fr. Pndmore i)uri»oHes aln^ndy severing tl\e young plants from 
tlie parent stein. I caenot help thinking that the operation to somewhat pre- 
matuiv; la^rsonally. I tvould not sever them before tlm third or fourth year: 


Lactic acid has nlwoys Ih*cu looked upon as unil'‘sirable In any wine; It 
to nsuuilv th<‘ result of mannltic fermentation of sugar, or of the decom- 
positicai of tartrates, it couu<4, therefore, as a mntb'r of surprise to learn 
that this develojmu'iit In wines Is far more general than has nsuaily been sup- 
posiMt. and that In the circumstances Its pri'seuce muat bo looked uiH)n not 
as a sign of unsduudness. but ns a special stage Id mnturlty or development. 
This, in any case, is the burden of a recent article* by Mr. K Kayser In The 
Kevne d(* Viticulture. The slow decrease In acridity of wound wines has 
usually Imm'U attributed to the precipltatlou of cr<‘ara tartar, oxidation, and 
etljcHfientlon, To tiuw faetors we Irani now then' must be added the action 
of mlcro-organtoms that cannot in any way Tie looked upon as disease germs. 
Koch, for liistiuK c. has toolotinl bacteria which in the course of three mouths 
ueduced the natural acidity of a wine by 50 to fiO per c4MJt. without in any way 
impairing its soundners. whilst a cnrefully steriliaed wine remained sta¬ 
tionary. There to apparently decomiHMiItloD of malic acid, wdth ix^sidnal forma¬ 
tion of InotU* and carlionic acids, uelther citric, tartaric, nor succinic acids 
aro attacked, if tlu'so facts an» correct -ami there appears no reason to 
doubt them th«*.v form a hea^ 3 ' indictment against the tlieory that steriliza¬ 
tion of the roust and fermentation by pure yeast must necessarily tend to the 
production of a Idgli-ciass wine. We have, after all, some use for the muoh- 
desptoed bncterln! 


PREDICTION OF THE ALCOHOUC STRENGTH OF 
WINES BASED ON THE SPECIFIC GRAVITY 
OF CORRESPONDINQ MUSTS. 

Bt ARtRITft J. PRBKINS AND W. R, JaXIRIOK, B So. 

(Coutinued from page 738.) 

In Table IT. we have Inserted various figures having referenos. on the one 
hand, to the quantities of sugar ascertained to be present to six muati hy 
direct chemical estimation, and on tlie other to the quautltles that might have 
been assumed to be present by cmiculatloua based on their respeettve apteUN 
gra vines. , 
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n. 

Ooinuuuioir or Ossmtho Anoom or Scoar with tho«« CALOfH.ATaik fhom 
Srioirtc Qmmmm or Mum 


Speoifio 

Orsvitiss 


Sugar 

Sqgar 

Actual Value of 


Aioertatoed to 

Calculated by 

N derived from 

at 18" a, 
WaUr«>1000. 

la^iawiiUw m 

Hydrometer i 

he present by 
Fehhng's 

Dubrunfaut’s 
Formula. 

BsUmatioat 
with Fehling’e 


Solution. 

N-80. 

Solution. 



Grammes 

Grammes 


1088 


per litre. 

per litre 


11*0 

107 

191 

24 

1004 

12*4 

225 

221 

26 

1103 

1.3 5 

246 

245 

29 

1115 

14*8 

278 

277 

29 

1124 

15*9 

299 

.301 

32 

1127 

16 2 

.306 

m 

33 


Mean value of N derived from Ritimatione with I 



Feh ling's 

Solution 

■ 

29 


tn thlft tnblp, for t!ie of tho«o who atlil mnko U84» of Beaume‘« arbl' 

trary hydwnioUr, we have indloaU»<l, lu the w'uoiul coluniu, Deaarae dogreef 
corre<<pondliig to the ivRpectivo gra\itle8 It will be noted that tho 

calculated roBult^ approximate fairly cloael.v tboae observed lu actual 
analyaoR. the j^reatest discrepancy l>elng reprewuited by 6 gr. to the litre In 
tho case of a must of a speclbo gravity equal to 1083. 11 is quite evident, 

therefoie, that our results tend to prove that, to a very great extent, as mach 
reliance may be placed on I lubruiifaut’s formula in South Australia as in 
Europe. It Is true that the mean value of the non-sugar (N) is represented 
in our results by 29, and not 80. Tlie figures from w^hdeh this mean value is 
derived are represented in the fifth column of Table 11.; they are obtained by 
subtracting from the grammes per litre of sugar determined analytically the 
oorrespoudlng values of Duhniufaut’s formula. We do not, however, look upon 
our tests as aufflciently numerous to render generalizations in any way safe, 
and we favour tJie retention of the usual factor until more numerous experi¬ 
ments can confirm onr present results or otherwise invalidate Its accuracy. It 
should be noted, too, that this factor N Is by no means constant or Indepen¬ 
dent of the specific gravity of the must Column 5 shows its steady, tbe^h 
somewhat Irregular, rise from 24 to 88, in harmony with a gradually Increas 
ing conomtrutlon of the sugar. Whether confirming results may be secured 
In futuie seasons is a point that is not without its Interest 

We have no special widh •to see Dubmufaurs formula superseded, unless 
It can be shown to he ont of harmony with local conditions. It is calculated 
from data, the accurii^ of which may generally be admitted in ordinary prac- 
tice. It is first assumed that a must is a simple sugar solution, on which 
there is no appredahle contraction, and that in consequence the strength of 
the latter is a direct fi^ug)tioD of its density; then, as has already been ex 
plained, a fixed quAdlty represented by 80 is subtracted from the theoreticaUy 
calculated sugar, to make allowance for the non-sugar In solution. An 
empirical formula agreeing more exactly with our analytical results would 
be represented as follows:— 

Sugar in grammes per litre** | 1 *96-f 0*198 (d —1000)|^ 

In which— 

d«*Specifio gravity of the must| water 1000. 

In Table IIL are giren the results calculatid by this fermnla compared 
with those actually observed In snii^ses and tboee adeulated ^ Dubrun* 
taut*a fomtula. 
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TABLE IIL 

CoMPi&raoir or RMV&m no« Niw Fobmui^a with Tnoti or ANAtrsn 

AND THOn OALCUtATBD mOM l>rBBUNrAnT*8 FoKllDt»A. 


Spaoifio OnvitiM 
at 16* C. j 

Sugar ssiiraated 
eith F^lin^s 
Soltttioas. 

Sagw oalcobted by 
l>abninfant*s 
Formola. 

Sugar oaloulated 
by New Formula. 

1063 

197 

191 ! 

199 

1094 

225 

2*21 

225 

1103 

246 

245 ' 

247 

Ills 

278 

277 

276 

1134 

299 

301 

298 

1127 

806 

309 

306 

Mean . | 

1 

256 5 

257 3 

258*5 


IV. 

Ill Tnlilo , column 5, are given calonlated tlgurea of the ''uomaugar** cor- 
re§|K>ii(1iiig to the diffenuit iiiucitH Thej are derived from the observed 
amount of amtar on the oih» hand and Dubruiifant'a formula on the other. 
With a to checking Uieae tlicurea wc eude«\oured to obtain the propor¬ 
tion of total extinctive mattera from a given volume of rauHt. We anticipatea 
that the pioportloii of augar liaving already been aAcertalned. the non-sugar 
would be given with urttlolent accuracy by difference. Unfortunately the 
^•omplete drying of a llcpild rich In sugar Is b> no means a simple matter, 
t^tthout prt*\lot]a experleu<’e in the matter we adopted desiccation over a 
steam bath for six ctmaeciitlve hours. <iur comparative reaults are inscribed 
111 Table IV WbetJier the <lh ergence lietweeri the figures in columns A and B 
is due pnrtiv or entirely to defe<»tlve deslc<*atlon, we are not in a position ai 
pteS4*nt to de<*lde 


TABLE IV 

COMFAHISON or Obsikvbd “Noh*8ogab” with Oawvlatsd “NoN-SroAB.” 



i 


A 

H 


Hpeoifio 
Ora% ittM 
at 15 C. 

Sugar 

r«hlfa,’( 

Solution. 

Total 

Extractive i 
Matters 
by drying over 

•team 

Non Sugar 
fiom Dubrun- 
faot’s Formula 
and observed 
amount of 
Sugar. 

Non-Sugar by 
difference ot 
Sugai from 
/ Ext! active 

Comparuon 

of 

A with B. 



for 6 hours 

' Malteni 



(irammea , 

(irammes 

(jramines 

1 Urammes 


1068 

per litre. ! 

per litre 1 

per litre. 

per litre 


197 

242 


' 45 1 

^ 21 

1004 

225 

260 

26 


4 9 

1103 

246 

279 

•29 

i 83 1 

+ 4 

1U3 


813 


— 1 


1116 

... 

826 




1124 

299 

; X31 

3i 

i 32 

0 

1127 

306 

846 

83 

1 « 

4 9 


V. 

Finally, on the assamption that a given amoimt of safar will, on tlia 
average, mleld the same amount of aleohoL here ai in Europe (we taaea 
ilrea«ty iMtiM out why we are IncUned to aueetkm the atrlet aecnraear of 
aneh a posllloii), on this aasnmptlon. however, we have Indicated In Tahia T. 
Eie probable hhooliollc strengtha of the mwts calculated (a) from the Phaervia 
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amotmt of nnpue; (b> from oogar lndi<ate<l by Dobnutfanre formQla; atMl (c> 
from sugar indiratod by our tautaliyo formouL 

TABU Y 

CoBtraaisoN or pEBoicnm Ai^dokolio SraaMotas or Wirm as oiatvaD (A) non 
OasiaviD PBaoaaYAoi or Suoae ; (B) PaaoaavAoa or SooAm cAusvhkW mow 
DuBairirrAMT*! FoaMULA; (Ci PaacauraAoi or SvoAa CAiiOULATao rmoM Tenta- 
nvi FoavoLA. 


Caloulatid Alooboi .10 SrasKciTas* 


Speoifio 

Afaiolate 


Abeolute 


Absolute 

1 

OiavitiM 

Alcohol in 

Tbe Same 

Alcohol in 

The Same 

Alcohol in 

The Same 

of 

Volume 

in 

Volume 

in 

Volume 

in 

MlUU At 

from 

Terms of 

from Sugar 

Terms of | 

from Sugar 

Terms of 

15“ C. 

oboerved 

t Proof 

by Du- 

'Proot 

by 

Proof 


Amount of 
Sugar. 

Spirit. 

brunfaut's 

Formula. 

Spirit. 

Tentative 
Formula, i 

Spirit. 

loss ! 

1 

Percent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent 


11-6 

20*3 

11*3 

19*8 > 

117 

20*5 

1004 

18 S 

28*3 

18 0 

22*8 

13*8 

28*8 

1103 , 

14 5 

254 

14 4 

25*2 

14*6 

25*6 

1116 

16 4 

28*7 

16*3 

28*6 

16*8 

28*8 

1124 ' 

17 6 

30*8 

17*7 

31*0 

! 17*6 

80*8 

1127 j 

18-0 

31 6 

18 2 

31*9 

18*0 

81 S 


NOTES ON FOREST TREE PLANTINQ. 

By Waltbb Gill, F.I4.S., F.R.H.S., OoaRRVAToa or Fosasrs. 

Tlie quention of temperature is one which Is often treated with scant con¬ 
sideration, If, Indeed, It be not entirely ignored by many tree planters. No 
factor, however, has so much influence for or against snccess with some trees, 
and to neglect it at the critical time is to court certain failure. Deciduous 
trees and pines may be somewhat checked if hard frosts should be unusually 
prolonged, but, generally q;>eaklDg, no further Injury would be sustained, 
though in exceptional cases where frosts strike with special severity in low- 
lying sites even pines may«*be frostbitten beyond recovery, but this is a race 
occurrence. 

Wltli tender, young gums of all kinds, however, which have not been har¬ 
dened off, and with ijpgar gums particutoly, frost is a very •erious danger, 
which must be rec k aned with if satisfactory results are to be gained; and 
there Is no doubt that many thousands of trees annually perish through neglect 
of this danger. In many districts in this Btate it can usually be safely cal¬ 
culated that by the spd of August tbe frosts ^have practically ceased, la 
some localities fartber norm they may cease esdrller, in others farther south 
they may last rattier longer. Of these conditions tbe vesldeiits of any given 
locality are generally in a better position than any one else to record carefoi 
observatloiis regarding froet Intensity and duratton, and tJnece is no Jnstlflca- 
tion for neglect in so vital a matter wberff simple records may {Hx>ve a safe 
guide. 

It may not, towever, have been noticed by many persons htmt the positton 
of any ^leclal place or **slte** which It Is Intended to plant ihsy have a very 
important hearing on the auestkm of tempenjpu^ Nr ektmpie, the 
ing **elte** is situated on a hmside the protMibflHir in most cases Is that frost 
will not strike hard on such a p^tkm. If, on the other haa^ U is tli^t down 
In a vaUey adNeent to either nmnUii or stagnant water frost Is usually eef' 
tain to strike willi damsgitig Inteasl^. In Judging as to the rlrit of plenting 
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Plot tit*ate<l with Bordeaux nilxtupe-SSl per cent, diseased. 

Vntrented plot—87 per cent, diseased. 

About the Ksme time the owner of the land (Mr. M. Clements) sent 200 
plants froDi hln own sowing on new hind, and of these only one was found to 
]>e d)M‘as4*d. f)f the diseased plants not more than 20 per cent could be de* 
tectetl w'ltli the naked eye; about the same proportion with a good lens after 
the roots nere washed, and the balanc«» was only detected on close examina¬ 
tion under the mWToscope. This explains why a grower, after carefully reject¬ 
ing all the disf^aned seedlings he can detect, finds the disease rampant in his 
heldH. 

Writing on June 2St. .Mr McAlpim* says that there is only one certain 
L>euns ol chei'kmatliig the disease, and that is to sow seed in absolutely new 
ground, where no eaulldowers cabbages, or turnips have previously been 
grown. Failing this three or four years should he allowed to elapse before 
seed Is iignin Hf)W!i on any land previousl 5 ' occupied by these plants. There 
Is little danger of the plants being attacked after they have been transplanted, 
i»ut badly InfeshHl padd(K*ks should be givt n a two years’ spell to some other 
< rop. 

Amongst other pr^»venti^e trentnieni iveominended are: - 

1. Apply bluestoiie solution (i oz. to 2 gallons of water) wllli a watering 
<‘an at rah* ()f 2 gallons |M‘r square jnrd n foiiple of days before sowing 
the sml. (M) no aceount sltonld n lU‘a^ier dressing than this be given. 
It will probably U* l»est to apply halt tin* (piuntlty tlrst, then turn the soil 
over ]igliU>. and ai>ply the luilance. 

2 I'se (ml> selec'ted seed of tin* bi^st \arU*tles It is proiialde that some 
varieties will resist attack lietter than others, and Ibis matter sliould have 
attention. 

8, Whim planting out exclude all stM^dlings wliicli have not iH*ii'ectly clean 
nealthy stems tind roots. 

1. Destroy all refuse of previous erops, as tln‘ fungus will continue to pro- 
pngatc* on the d<H‘ayiijg remains. 

This last point is very iiuportuiit. The usual practice is to put tlio diseased 
plants on to the manure heap, <ir to plough them uiuh^r. thus making (‘urtain the 
reinfection of tiic land. 

Experience has shown tJiat, like most other fungi, the atim-ks of this disease 
are inosc severe when wet weather Is folhoved i>y warnj days. This would 
ac<v>iint for the severity of the attack In Soutli Australia during the past 
autumn, i^hich lias beeu exivptionally moist. 


LARGE, HEAVY SEED SflWALLf LIGHT SEED* 

Bv AkTHUR J. PkKKI.'IS, SKrRET.\RV FOR AdKICULTUKK. 

In our June Issue attention was draw'ji to Dr (’obb’s masterly demonstra* 
tion of the superiority of large grain o\ev small shrtveiled gipoin for seed 
purjioBes; and of the advantage of purging our sec^d wheat of the light, in¬ 
ferior groin, which at present enters so largely Into its composition. Dr. 
t'^obb’s experiments were condueted under a gn^at variety of conditions, and 
extende<l over several seasons; his results are. without doubt, overwhelmingly 
conclusive. It Is, however, no disadvantage to lind the work of the New BouUi 
Walea scientist confirmed by the wwk of others. In The Annales Agrono- 
mlques, 1805, the late P. P. Deheraln quotes some experiments conducted 
upon somewhat similar lines by M. Desprex. in France. It will not be wlthoat 
interest to siunmarixe them here. 

Poor several years In succession M. TXesprez selected the largest and the 
smallest gtaJns of five dUferent varieties of wheat They were carefnllj 
sown, and the plants subsequently harvested separately. On each occasion 
the largest seeds, borne by plants themselves sprung from large seeds, were 
selected and reserved for seed; wbllsi the smallest seeds, borne by plants 
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Hpmng from sMinll j44*odR, wore also similar)}* trentedL The average results ss* 
cured during 1894, and 1895 are summaiixod belo^’;— 



1 Average yield of 

Average yield 1 

! Average 


i Wheat 

per acre 

per acre of 

difference per 


1 from 

Wheat 

from 

acre m favoi 

Variktiks Tkstid. 

heavy seed. 

1 

light seed. 

of heu\ y seed. 


1 

1 Drain 

1 

Straw 

1 

Drain 

Straw. 

Grain. 

[ Straw*. 


1 Bushels 

Cw t 1 

liubhcls. 

(Vt. 

Bushels 

Dwt 

1. Janne Despte/ 8<|Uiire Head 







(large seed - 0‘S3 gram , 
Bmail seed 9*46 gram) 


79 

44*9 

51 

261 

2S 

2. Rouge Desprez (large seed 

1 

1 

1 





^ 0*85 gram ; small seed 
=r 0*,'52 grain) 

60 2 ^ 

69 9 

44 6 

50*6 

15.6 

19*4 

3. Blanc k epi rouge (large seed 




1 



— 0.9 gram ; ftiiiidl seed 

- 0*55 grain' 

1 

62*7 

74 6 ' 

48*5 

57 8 > 

16*2 

16*8 

4. French Fan Square Head 


1 


! 



(large seed - 0 93 gtam ; 
small seed 0 «i gram) 

77*5 

84 9 1 

50*4 

I 

66*6 1 

27*1 

18*3 

5. French Long Square Head 


1 





(large seed 0 99 gram . 

small seed - 0*47 g»ain) 

6.") 4 

9;i 4 

1 

42 3 

67*4 ! 

23 1 

' 36 

Average excess in favor ot large heavy gram in whole senes 


21 0 

1 2.3*7 


The 3 'i(‘lilR per acio are certainly not such as we are accustomed to; nor 
in fact, do they represent auyditiig like averages for tlie most favoured coun¬ 
tries. These yields were obtained probably from comparatively small plots 
upon which nincb labour and attention had been bestowed; the results, how¬ 
ever, are comparable, and carry with them the conllrmatloii of the lesson so 
ably Imported by Dr. I’obb. (hi the whole, the large seed returned In grain 
about 32 per cent, more ttiaii the small seed and 29 per cent, in straw. We 
have evidently ben* extreiin* eases: no fanner would ever dream of syste¬ 
matically so^^lng ills (Smallest seed; nevertheless, the fact that small seed 
yields uniformly h*Ms tbaii large seed Is a strong argument in favour of 
excluding it as miKdi ns possible from our ordinary seed wheat And this 
constant s4>1ocTion of good large seed cannot but tend to have an improving 
influeiu?e on <mv wheats as 8«*ed hearers. 

It will not l»e out of place to notice here that It is quite possible that Dr. 
f'obb may be teinp^cfi to s(*ver his connection with the New South Wales 
Department of Agi'lcultnrc. He has recently received the offer of an impor¬ 
tant position in the riillipplnes, ond should this new sphere of work be to 
his liking, wo wish hlui ail HU<H*t*Rs, trusting at the same time that some effort 
win be made to rs^tii] in Australia one of the ablest and best qualified meu 
in the various Sti te Dejiartinents of Agriculture. 
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FOUATflV NOTES. 

By T> P. Laorii. 

Jndg'jig at Oountrx Sbows and Lecturing.—I have received imineeoiie tot 
tern lateijr aaklng me to Judge at coimti^ showg and lecture. Hy official 
dutiet do not permit me to undertake wocic of this deacrlption, ao I tmat 
thoae who have been contetnpigtlQg Inviting me wlU make otber arrange* 
menta It Is not at all probable that I shall either Judge again or lecture In 
the country. 1 shall be glad to help any one writing to me on poultry ques- 
tionm s«*lectlon of breeds. &r., and hoi>e all will read the Poultry Manual 
written by myself for the Department of Agriculture, as that will save repeti¬ 
tion. 

H<»hool of Mln<*8.—I have been le<*tiiring at the Bohool of Mines every Friday 
for some WH»k», but find tin* attendance very small, so small that there la 
no iiidui^meut to continue. There ore hundreds willing to ask me an Inilnl- 
tude of questions and gel Information regardless of the calls on my time, 
and yet an* too indlffenMit to attend Most of those I refer to are w^ able 
io do and can henetlt \%lthottt doubt The fanciers have not responded, 
and yet It is to their Interest to do oo, and one would think ordinary business 
Instincts would lead them to aid in promoting an industry which as it grows 
Inoreosi^ their pwflts. The Poultry So<‘iety and the poultry section of the 
R.A. and H Hoi*lety should ha^e helptni. The Government for seven or eight 
years past has given each society ilfi for prizomoney. A year ago two mem¬ 
bers of the cosnmlttop of th( H A. Poultiy Society, oblivious of the Govem- 
ni<*nt old, blamed Gie (Government for thtMi* inaction, and yet, when lectures 
for the osiHjolnl benefit of fanciers and bm^iers are arranged, they remain 
IndlfTerviit. 1 have for eight years devot'd most of my spare time to the 
l>oultry qiH'Stloii, and ha\e %\rltteii more thou any other writer on the conti¬ 
nent on poultry subjects, but I fwl so disgusted with the general apathy that 
1 am Inclined tr> withdraw alt(»gether. I ba>p bad all the work and no 
bonedt, for 1 hn^e done but little breeding and selling for years. As regards 
the egg-lnvlng couH^etltlon. I <lo not and iiO\er did regard such competitions 
as of any practical value, although 1 believe there will be more information 
than usual sMiiiuble in this case. 

I see an incubator competition is iKdng arranged—unless every machine on 
the market competes and uuder doAiiite conditions, but little good will result. 
One has only to read advertisements to see that hardly an incubator is adver¬ 
tised which does not claim to have won all manner of prizes. 

Poultry Shows. 

The 8.A PouUiy and Kennel f'lub’s show Is Just over, and was undoubtedly 
the best show from all i>olnts of view that has been seen in Adelaide. In 
many respects it was equal, and in some bt'tter than, the large shotvs in the 
other States. The committee and seci'etary are to be congratulated on their 
very complete arrangements, and although the show was financially a great 
auccess, still tlw general public did not attend as they should. 

The feature of all modem shows is the enormous Increase, both In numbers 
and quality. In those sections devoted to the utility dassea I think I may 
fairly rlatm to be the first writer in Australia to bebig out the merits of 
certain pure breeds as utility breeds, and to impress the Importance of breed- 
Ini the stock to the greatest perfection, having eig)eeiRl regard for the develop- 
aient of the utility poiate and charaetristlcs. 

My advocacy of the DorlOngs caused a revival, and Messrs. (Hhome and 
Waterhouse showed a grand lot; and later, on my initiative, tihe Boys* Be* 
formatory imported stoeik which has ever stnoe been In front The Orpington 
Z deaeribcd years ago, and pointed out the value of tiie Klnorea- T is n i in a n 
cross (a partly focmad Otpington). For advocating the Indian game, now 
focogidssa as of great valoe for table bird produetton, 1 was **rspmrted,*' and 
acented of boomliig **gmiiie,'* that la modem game. The Wyandottes, which 
m the most prefftebte and popnlar fowls of the day, 1 aiamploiied strongly 
amidst many siriiniiefrmg of strong dissent (vide former nombers of lonmal. 
4te,). Tbe old BngHeli gsme I have Intxodnced are ao evidaiitly the right dass 
of bird ws want that so fhr only a few envlont lemarks have bean m s da . 
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wlio do tflit kao# U^ak it a fancsr fowl Theoe claitco wm larga and 
made up of gtand apeclmena* the worst of whicb would bava won tbm or 
foar yaars ago. 

1 stated the other night at ihe School of Mines that Mr. Sdward Brown, 
an BngHsb aotbority, bad prored that the Uitrodoctioa of a better class of 
fowls on the farms in England bad between the yeans 1890 and 1900 raised 
the average egg production in England per ban 20 eggs. A similar increass 
here wosild mean from £15,000 to £20,000 addition to oar egg exports, and this 
result may easily be brought about, and still better. 

Poultry shows of the day bare a distinct interest to Sba producer, but the 
oibclais must remember that undue attention, must not ^ given to merely 
fancy pointa It mu^t be remembered that to the true fancier and sclentUic 
breeder we are indebted for our grand modern breeds. The common, unprofit¬ 
able mongrel is the 1 ‘eeult of ignoring the value of pure breeds, want of care 
in selectiorM and slipshod methods. The indiscriminate and purposeless cross¬ 
ing so often advocated can only result In chaos and failure. You must breed 
on definite lines for a purpose. Therefore, those whose interest Is mainly 
centred in egg-prpdaction will be gratified to hear of the great increase iu 
duality of the Lcgihoms, Minorcas, Andalusians, and Oampines, which pro¬ 
duce large white eggs, and the previously mentioned Wyandottes and Orping¬ 
tons, which lay so well, eopeoially In the winter montlks. when eggs arc 
dear. * 

Among the breeds new to the State Is the Partridge Wyandotte, of which I 
liitroduei^ the llrsi In January, 1002, by direct importation from a celebrated 
English breeder. 1 did not show the imported hen, as she was laying, but 
scored with n ptillet 1 bred. My pen is the best pullet-breeding pen in 
Australia, and of course all the male birds have a few brown feathers in the 
breast, which in a show specimen should be black. For all that, there was 
no bird equal in type to my Imported cock bird. 1 have arranged for a further 
addition of Imported bhwd and have secured blood from the other winning 
strain (t*ockerel brc*cdcrs), and shall have a few eggs to spare this year. Mine 
aie grand layers, and the eggs of this variety ore larger than average 
Wyandotte eggs. 

There wm* some model poultry houses and yards on view at the show, and 
these attracted atteutlon. The yards are portable and cheap. For the 
country’, wattle hurdles d ft. high and 10 in length, covered with netting, will 
be found excelhmt There was a dne display of incubators, the Simplex, 
I'etaluma, and Cyphers, also Mr. Paternoster’s. I hear a trial will come oft 
soon. Messrs. Anthony & Co. had a most Interesting exhibit of poultry acces¬ 
sories on view—there were bone and grit mills, bonecutters, grasscutteni (for 
green ftxMl), brooders, incubators, marking rings (for branding and dlstln- 
gnishlng poultry), cut bone (dry and green), grit, meals, torrilled barley, and a 
boat of other items of Interest and value to those connected with poultry 
keeping. For years I have regretted the absence of tboge necessaries, which 
add to the profit and plea8nl*e of poultry keeping. Many people want cheap 
yet effective bouses mid yards and other items. These can now be obtained 
of modem pattern as required and without any trouble. 

Kotss. 

Breeding opembons should now be in full swing—^arly hatched chickens 
will bring satisfactory prioes this year. Burplus eggs should be preserved as 
soon as laid, iu a solution of waterglass, a supply of which should be obtained 
early. ,, 

Tas BofAL Aorioulyusal aho HognouLVusAi. Sooftry’s Saow. 

This will be held in September, and the sehedulei afe now obtainable. All 
being well 1 hope to meet a lot of countey friends thensat, and at a Mture 
1 propose to give at the Srboed of MUnes on mm of the nights ot ibow week, 

1 have long advocated a table poultry ahow hi eonoeetten with the E.A. and 
H. Soc^ In March, Bnesders ahould baar that In view, and urge the 
aoelety to make arrsugeinents, whldi they; wm de If they reestve sudldsgt 
efidoiirageiiMnit and definite p romlms . 
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■ALT SOILS ON VORKe*S PENINSULA c AN liSlf<IUlKV 
INTO THEIR i^SSlBLB UTILISATION. 

Br ABTliirR J. Pmxiirf, Sicrktabt fob Aorioojltobb. 

'Hie uttoutton of the membore of the Torketown Agricultural dureau wa« 
recently drawn by Mr* C. Itomaachenz to the **8alt patches*’ with which mucte 
of the good amble land of the Peulnsuta la studded. In the opinion of moat 
farinerM, theae patcheSt on many of which excellent wheat crops haye in tlis 
print fiwuientlv been grown, have within recent years become stricken with 
permaiicnt barrenness and lost all agricultural value The presence of frequent 
barren patches in land that la otherwise of good quality is of itself sofllclent 
to mlw ISMues that may not be without luttueuce on the agricultural prospeills 
of a district, but when to the fact of mere presence is added that of gradnalr 
If Mlrm i^xtenslou, we find ourselves faced with a problem the seriousness of 
ahich e^innot he overlooked If through force of circumstances we find onr- 
Htlves <x>tui)elle<l to join hxtnds with tliose who are inclined to look upon the 
barreiuit>ss as permanent. It Is our duty to seek the causes that govern the 
sitreitd of the salt, and to ascertain In what manuefr It may best be kept In 
vUeek: If, on the other hand, we can prove the boirenness to be merely acciden¬ 
tal and temporal^, we have before us the further task of elucidating the best 
mctlioilH of nK*laimiug the patches that are at present lost to ns. With our 
vjist territorial possessions, the agricultural wealth of which has been barely 
tn.iohiHl. it may perhaps be asked—Why take thought over the loss of a few 
hundred af*p«‘R of land? Setting aside the claim of the individual owners, to 
wnoiti the loss may meau much, I <*onceive tliat, the extensiveness of Its area 
uotulthNtanding, this State can lU-afford to lose an acre of ground within 
g'MHl overage rainfall limit 

Mr Doinoschcna’s experiments ha^e theretore more than local interest and 
I lm\e thought It well that the Department should lend him a helping hand 
In the motti'r During the past season, by a rough and ready method it Is true 
he suecMHMhHl In proving that the barrenness of some of the salt land, at all 
t*\ents, ah far from pertnaueut. He cultivated two plots—one of which was 
tllleil wheiM*^er the soli was moist and suli^tHjuently sown to wheat after 
rain In June; tlie other was tilled di 7 and sown dr>^ The first plot germinated 
well, and )leli1i*d an average croi> of wheat, whilst the second yielded abso- 
hiiely nothing 

111 thlM experiment 1 do not think that we should look for more than a 
simple proof of the want of perman^cy in the baiTenness of these salt patche'4. 
which nin>, after all, uiMler certain conditions carry fair crops of wheat 
Without wishing at this stage to criticise Mr. Domaschenz’s further conclu¬ 
sion, that working and sowing the land wet had had a special infiuence In 
neutralising the deleterious action of the salt I would point out that wrlthout 
taking Into account the possible actloii of the salt dry tUlage alone was suffl- 
ileiit to amtuut for tlie failure In the second plot. The land Is described as 
of t<N> loose a nature to r(»quire ploughing; and, be It salt or not such land 
snould never tllU*d dry. I^t these remarks be considered as no more than 
pareiitheilcttl. 

After n^ndltig an account of Mr. Domaschenz’s experiment. I requested him 
to supply me with s.nmples of Uie salt soil, with a view to an enquiry Into the 
w'bole qiiesUou The samples were at my request taken from two dlstlnet 
spots—on the first an B-bushei crop of w^heat had been grown during the 
past season; on the second nothing w*hatsoever had ever been sown, and the 
only plant that appears capable of eking out an existence upon it is the 
f^Ucomla arbuscula, commonly known as Samphire, a member of a natnimi 
order cliaraeterlstlc of salt country. In each case the samples r^pioMt respec* 
tlvely the fir«t« scoond* and third 0 in. of soil. The analj^cai work connoefod 
with this matter has hsth carried out by Mr. Chapman, of the Behool 6t Iftnes. 

* ^ BtAfi oor DnnaioN or the Soil 

me point tmt at*ttie oatimt that in iuvestlgatloim of this pktarewe W 
mtways handlmipped by the abssnee of a I>^wtinaii^ AgsUciOhuhli Ohsasiat. 
hy whom the anniytleal work could he condacted. For every estimttlon omde 
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Have to imy out of imr orOiaiury oontmgOQOief* voto a foe to the fiehool vf 
Mliieo; the ehitrgeo ef tbio limtltutioa ate imqiiaotloiiably moaemte; but oar 
rote i» exceedmgly okender, and until an official labovmlm con*' 
nected with email experimental grdande hae been called into akietence, i 
ehall not And my<ielf in a poeltton to more than eMm over the varlen* 
adricultiiral probleme with which we are from time to time confronted. Thlo 
bjr way of explanation why I have not been able to hare carried out an 
analvale ehowlng more definitely the mechanical state of the aoils In queation. 
This side of the question has its special Interest and it is quite possible that 
at a later date it may be uecesaary to inrestlgfcte it further 1 have, however 
Judged it necessary to show the proportion of fine earth in the Tarious samplea 
in view of the comparative inertness of coarse material. Figures having 
reference to this question are given in Table I. 

Tabli I 

proportion of Pint Earth (pwmd throwfh I/iO tnth meif) tn Airdrird Sampt*^ii of 
Torke^ti Pemntmla Salt Soil« 


Description of Sninple 


First 6 inches 
Second 6 inches 
Third 6 inches 


Percentage of Pine Uarth in 


Soil latterly under Wheat 

Soil not pre\iou«i> 

‘ oultn atim» 

per cent 

per cent 

90 

07 

65 S 

1 H2 2 

56 2 

' 73 


I 


It will be noted that except for the first six Inches, coarse material is fairlr 
abundant In botli soils, but particularly In the one having pre>lou8l.\ carried 
wheat In refonrJng to the luie the ptoportions of salts found present in the 
tine eaitli account must of <oiu«e, be taken of this more or less Incit but 
abuiulant coai^e material. 


Holubli Saline Compounds. 

The substances likely to be tnjuiions to plant growth, and coming uiidei the 
popularh generic denomination ol salt ’ are all highly soluble In water 
It is, in fact in this their px(essl\e volubility and consequent mobllitj ulthln 
t)ie soil that lies tlielr power for etil tiet us first endeavour to ascertain the 
mture and distribution of the salt in the soil latterly under wheat Tlie pro- 
pomons of the various substaines detected In the water soluble cvnacts 
are shown in Table IT. 


Tabi k II 

CompositwH oj Walter nofuhte Extract* from Pmt Earth of h\r*t 18 tmhe* oj Salt 
Soil latterly under Wheat, tjrprttwed m Ptreeniaye of Sod dried at JOt C 




Chlorine 

Snlnbono Acid (Sq«| 
Ckmaic Acid (Co^) 
•Caleiaoi 
MiqniMiaiii 

Soffiam sad Potawiiim 


Total Belobis Salts 


Firet 6 mciiee 

Second 6 tnchee 

^ Third a ii»ch«*s 

0343 » 

0 3180 

0 IKOO 

0048 

0 1860 

0 05>H) 

0 011 

0 0165 

0 OiW*i 

om 

0 0710 

0 (H)60 


0 0310 

OOOa# 

0186 

01635 

' 01450 

1 

0*683 

0*7380 

1 0 4185 
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In Table III to ifJveii wlwt may be aaHumod to be the composition of tbsae 
soluble salts, represented resp<»ctlvely as percentages of the line earth and Of 
the whole soil 

Table III 

8ol^ SaUs tit Torh't Pentwmla Salt Sotl rtrtntly umUr Wheat, expressed respectively 
as perceHiagCM of F%ne Earth drud ai iOTV osd as Percento^es of Total Sod 


Bobble BslU 

Pimt B inohee. 

Second 6 inohee 

Third 6 mohee 

Peroeo I 
in 

June 

Earth 

Percentage Percentage Percentage 
in in 1 in 

Total Boil Fine Barth Total Soil 

' 1 

Percentage 

1 

Fine Earth 

Percentage 

m 

Total Soil 


percent 

per cent 

percent 

per cent 

percent 

percent 

Cslcium Carbonate 

0003 

0 0027 

0 024 

0 0167 

0 012 

0 0067 

Bodlum Carbonate 

0 015 

U0I85 

0004 

0 0028 

0 032 

0 0180 

(^akinm Chloride 

0 107 

0 0063 

0 011 

0 0072 


— 

Magneeiuni C*hloride 

0 0.% 

0 0.342 

0 083 

0 0542 

— 

— 

Hooium Chloride 

0 408 

0 3872 1 

0 410 1 

1 0*2677 

0306 

0 1780 

Calcium Sulphate 

0 061 

0 0549 1 

0 193 

0 1260 

0 004 

0 0022 

Maaueeuuu nulphate 


— 

— 

1 

1 0 030 

0 0169 

Hoditim Sulphate 

<1632 1 

— 

— 

I 

1 0034 

0 0191 

Tot si $4alt« 


1 0 5688 

0 725 

0 4734 1 

1 6 418 

0 2349 


It no^^ with ft nU\> t<) otitaliiing n nunc toiurotc Idea of the amount of 
MillJtf* MiibHtniutB present, uc coiiNcit the {KKtntages of the total soil Into 
pouiuto per afie on the assumption tiint one at re 1 ft d(H*p ii^elgbs i,250,000 
n> "WO shall obtain tho results In Table IV 

Table IV 

Soluble Salts totUamed tn Tories Peninsula Salt Sod recently under Wheat, 
rxprensed as Pounds pei Atre m Total Soil 


Salta 

Firet 

6 luclies 

Second 

6inebcs 

Third 

6 inches 

1 First Foot 

Fint 

18 inches 


lbs 

Ibe 

lbs 

lbs 

lbs 

Calcinm ('‘arbonate 

4i-9 

265 1 i 

108 9 

2090 

407 9 

Sodium Carbonate 

219 4 

42 2 i 

' 292 6 

261 6 

554 1 

Caloiuni Chloride 

1,564 9 

117-0 

— 

1,681 9 

1,681 9 

Majymeunm Chloride 
Sofuom Chloride 

553 7 
5,967 0 

880 7 
4,350 1 

2,795 0 

li436 4 
10,317 1 

r.iSb 4 
18,112 1 

Caloium Sulphate 

882 1 

2,047 6 

357 

2,989 6 

2,975 3 

Magneaiuni Sal( hate 
Somum Sulphate 

1 

— 

274 6 

310 4 ! 


274-6 

1 810 4 

Total Sobble Salts 

9,243*0 j 

7,692 6 

3,917 1 

16,936-6 

at),mi 


A cursory examination of Table IV to not calculated to o(Hi>ey the Im¬ 
pression that the soil under consideration to In its present condition well 
fitted to the growth of idaots For, If from the total soluble salta, we deduct 
the flifiires haylna reference to the wholly innocuous calcinm carbonate and 
talMuni fuipimte, we stilt ha^e i»or acre in the first B in of soil 9.907 lb., in 
the second 11.990 lb, and In the third 8.Br2 tb. making a total for the first 18 
in of I7,9B9 tb. of suttstances that in moderate state of ooncentratlon ex¬ 
perience has slmwn to be distinctly harmful to practlcaUy all forms of cul- 
ttratsd plants. Mr. Domaacheas expressed the opini<m that the am^tfent 



AKD INDUSTRY, 
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i, 1 ^.] 


ot tile land wm prolwbisr not eaiifiea by tbe presenee ot an exom 
of ccnmnoa ealt Tbe ana^nla does not» bowever, support this vieir; thh 
<*h)oil<les. in fact predonitiuite almost to tbe exclnsioii of other injinifotis 
salts, such as magneslttm sulphate, sodium carbonate, &c,; and among them 
sodium chloride (common salt) alone is present in quantities suillcieiit to 
account for tbe present unsatisfactory state of the soU, Without at present 
wishing to enter into details on this question. I would draw attention to the 
clear demonsti'ntlon we haTO in Table IT. of the tendency to accuniulate In 
the surface layers evinced by soluble salts. And when in this connectton 
tile extreme sensltiYeness of germinating seeds to the influence of saline com* 
liounds is borne in mind, it will be comprehensible how in certain ctreum* 
stances a relatively small amount of salt may reduce a good soil to apparent 
barrennesB. 

From the soil latterly under wheat we may now pass on to a constderatiou 
of the sallpe substances present In the suU that not as yet come under 
the dlstnrblug influence of the plough. Mr. Chapman indicates the compo* 
slrlon of the water soluble extract in Table V. 

Table V. 

Composition of Woiw-«Mblt SxtraeU of Fins Earth m first 18 inckss Torhe's Ptnsn- 
sula Salt Soil nsvsr previously cultivaied, expressed as Percentages of SoU dried 
to lOF* a 


Chlorine 

Sulphuric 4oid (So^) . 
Carbonic Aeid (Co,) 
Chloium 
Mameeitttn 
Sodium and Fotaitium 


Totol Soluble Salta . 


First 6 iuohee. 

Second 6 inohea. 

1 

Third 6 inches. 

0-7420 

! 0-5840 

0-8680 

0-3290 1 

0-4800 

0*5660 

0 0126 1 

0*0138 

0*0007 

0-1870 

0*1580 

0-1770 

0*0090 

0-0320 

0-0800 

0-4730 1 

0 8400 

0-2650 

1 7026 , 

1*5618 

1*4067 


In Table VI. Is shown the assumed composltioti of the salts expressed re¬ 
spectively as percentages of the flue earth and of the whole soU. 

Tabls Vt 


Soluble Salts assumed to he present in Yorhs's Peninsula Salt Soil not previously 
euUivaisdt expressed re^ctwsly as Percemla^es of the Fine Earth dried to 
10F*0. and of the Whole Soil* 


Salte. 

1 Firet 6 Iuohee. 

Second 6 inohee. 

Third 6 inohee. 

t^roSn- 
t^ of 
Fine 
JBarth. 

Peroeatage 
of Wh^ 
Soil. 

Ferosntftgh 
of Fine 
Barth. 

Percentage 
of Wb^ 
Soil 

Percentage 
of Fine 
Barth. 

Peroentage 
of WbA 
Soil 

Calohim Ckrbonate .. 
Sodium Carbonate ... 
MMmeaium Chloride 
Soolnm CSilorids ... 
CMeium Sttlphato ... 

akrtBum Sulphate .. 

Tatal Salta ... 

0*008 

0-019 

0-082 

1-188 

0-462 

0*004 


0«01d 

0*008 

ow 

0*800 

0-188 

0 0123 
0-0074 

0-:^ 

0-4110 

0*1807 

0*011 

0006 

OOM 

0*688 

0180 

0048 

0*0080 

0*0088 

00888 

0*1088 

0-0888 


1*6518 

1*888 

1*8818 

1-408 

108S8 
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Th<* 4 4*nte8iixial pr«iK>rtk>ii» of oohible saltne oompooiids In the total eoU 
vertKl i?}to pounde per acre ate abovrn in Table YU. 

TAtLE VII. 

ScluW Snltn amtained in Ycrix*$ Peninnda SoU Soil not previouMif ryltivtUtdf 
expntood m PownAt per 4ert fM Tottd Soil, 


Salts 

First 

6 inohee. 

Second 

6 inches. 

Third 

6 inohee. 

First foot. 

Fint 

18 iaobes. 


lbs. 

Ihe 

Ibi. 

Ibe 

lbs. 

Caloiunt Carbonate 

471 

190*9 

130*0 

247*0 

377*0 

Sodium (hrbonate 

2994) 

120*2 

58*5 

419*2 

477-7 

Magnesium Chloride 

508*7 


— 

508*7 


Sodium Chloride 

... IS,«46 9 

11,740*6 1 

7,189*0 

30,887*5 

37,576*5 

Calcium Sulphate 

... 7,281*6 

6.678*7 

6,974*5 

18,060 3 

90,984*8 

Mau^esium Sulphate 

68 4 

1 2,128 9 

1,779 4 

2,187*8 

8,966*7 

Sodium Hnlphale 

. — 

— 

546*0 

— 

546*0* 

Tolal Sells 

. 26,8417 

20,888 3 

16,677*4 

\ 

47.705 0 

1 

64,882*4 


\ 


>Y4* have In the soil not pre^ lonely under cultivation heavier quantities of 
Injurious* salts than In the soil latterly under wheat After deduction from 
the total soluble salts of calcium (iiibounte and c*alelum sulphate, both of 
w'hielu as has already been stated *110 Iiuumiiious we j^tlll have per acre In the 
tli<*t d In of soil 19.513 Tb. of dnegtrouh saline matter; in the second 6 In,, 
18.*>K4 Il>., and in the third d in i»573 1T». making: a total for the flist 18 In. 
ot over 43,000 lb per acre, agniimt 17.369 n» in the soil that carried wheat 
with II fair amount of success dmina the past season. Again, whilst we cer* 
talnly tlnd hlgiher proportions of Hodhini eaibonate, and particularly of magne 
stufu sulphate, in the soluble salts of tlie soil, still, as in the first ease, 

the bulk consists of sodium ehU»nde, or ^-omnion salt 

Mr. Domasehens expressed the opinion that working the salt soil wet, fol¬ 
lowed on by rain, had the efftMU of w'ashing down the injurious substances 
into the low'er strata of the soil. Whilst I am not prepajred to dispute tlhis 
>iew In fart inv own opinion largely coincides with It—it should be noted 
bow fleeting, under couditlons that usually obtain in our fields, sudh a beno- 
firtiU change is likely to be. In Table VII] we have recorded the dlstrtbutioa 
o** the total soluble salts found In the first 38 in. of soil over successiye 6 In. 


Tabuk VIII 

ptMfnhntiOH of Total Sotnblf Saltn tn firnt i.V tnchfH of turn Yorkt^it Penxns^Ua 
Salt Soth onr j^HcreMm>6 6 tmhtH. 


Depths. 


JTifSt 6 inehea 
Ssooiid 3 inches 
Third $ inobes 
First foot. 


( 

Proportion of Salme Matters in 


8oil not poevionely 
cultivated 


per cent. 
41*7 
324 
25*9 
741 


Sod under Wheat last 
Season 

per cent “ ~ 
44*5 
871 
18*4 
81-6 


It Will be noted that If anything, there is a more marked eoncentmtlaB of 
m the aorfai^ higpera of the soil latterly under wlheat than in fibie om 
Mover fHFTvIotMdy brokrch op. -To this ohjevtlon it- may he tepUed thaa tlio 
aoD ssnui^rs were taken some comrid««nible time after harvest, and thnt In 
the intinnwl capillarity and surface evaporation will liare brought to the aar* 
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pmwwcm WKPonr dsfaktiiirnt. 

By B. W. SEkYlVGTOK. 

Tlie ant1elpktt<»t of a ipood •aason after thO unfaronrable condittons expa- 
rienced durlsf tbe paat few fwn will again draw prodncera* attentkm to 
Outaide marketa for tbeir anrplna produce, and tlie month of Angnet will 
Inangtimte what proralaeii to be a very bnsy time for the department Lamba 
for export have only been obtainable to the moat favoured dlatricta dnrtog the 
paat two yearn, and the amount of butter made to the State haa not more than 
Httpplfed the local demand. Thin year’s export of lamba should be a record one, 
and it Is the general opinion that the bntter export trade wlU nearly equal toat 
of 1000. adieu some 3<N) tous were shipped from South Australia. 

Farmers who tintidpate trying the London market for themaelvea should 
malpe early applications to the department so that receiving and shipping ar¬ 
rangements can be madeb One thousand seven hundred and sixty lambs were 
sold through the London Depot last year, and the net return, Indudlng skins 
and fat was J2/11 iht lamb. The average weight was neariy 83 lb., and the 
total iltfirgt^ for rtM*<d\lng, cqiillliig. shipping, and selling amounted to lid. 
per lb. 

Shipments of butter through the department will have the apodal advantages 
of the Government ’'Approved for Export*' brand, and a detailed report of the 
Dairy Expert's examination will be supplied each shipper. The proximity of 
the depot to the wharf reduces the handling to a minimum, and the use of the 
refrigerated lighter for transhipment at anchorage gives the deparonent th? 
advantage of placing tnitter on board steamers under the best possible condi¬ 
tions. The department will undertake the sale of consignments for shippers 
having po agents in England. The receivlug, ehilUng, and shipping charges are 
3d. box and 1/d ton measurement wharfage, freight 3d. per lb., and selling 
charges should not Ih' more than 5 per cent. 

For fuller porttculars apply to the BCanager. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 


Messrs. A W. Ssmlford d Compy. report on August 1, 1903:— 


The rsmfall dsnog July has not by any meaiM been of suoh a geoeral oharacter as 
that of tbe pivcsding month, for whilst Adelaide and southern distncta con record 
Dear!} an inch above ihe average, the far northern agncultural areas and eastern dis* 
tricts ootv report light fail, accom^nied with frosty conditions, which have tenspocanhr 
checked the ipiwth of herbage in those parts; bat, taking it all round, farming pro^ 
pecta are good. 

fitnet our last there there haa been nothsng phenomenal to report in bosiaesa oiroles, 
and, whilst trad# is sound, the volume of sales nut throiadi has only bem of an 
ordinary type. Although most of the mines at Broken Hill have resumed operattons, 
the continued absence of ran is felt to be now even more senous, as it is feared a 
abut ilowD of the big mines is almost certain; but, to asswt as far as posuiUe. spee^d 
trains from Bouth Austraha ars dehveniw water to help to supply houseooldana mining 
nurposM. We srs pleased to find further improvement :n silver quotations. Laac 
heaps fairly steady, but Copper stiU seems on the downward trend. 


Advkses by the majl elate that Breadstnffs in the_ 

toot, in conaequeiKV of banmng prices in Amenea, eaueed 
harvest now bstagreaped. The winter sowings have 
whilst the " " . * 

few transi 
of Wheat 
busn 


— markets are firmer m 
\f the unsatiahustory whanc 
n damaged by oronglit. 
In theNcal ntarkstiwt 
delivery 


mg Wheat has snfle^ firom too much rein. In theNcal market 
m have 1^ rmrimi during the mpntA and wsly a very email deh 
tuMHi mauie to farmers. Some of the np^ooimirv oirtricts appear to 1 

heuriw and 8yd^ mamis nit both rwMirled firmer ae rqiavde Wfient, bat Hmtt ifw 
Sm wl^ leave a heavy ,loas to tinportM 


, aiidf sdles of Bran were made as low ae Ujdo 




An i9oa} 


AND XHDUSTEY. 


m 


Inti vnioes m now mi m ihnttliif down boldon mw iwkiiwc 

«a advAnce. Pouiirci ii in beitar denuuid, ana nrm «t AiiotnUoiif. Dunne the eartr 
part of th« month tome nctivity wan otnaad in Fomge linai owing to imnejr ngMti 
jMirohaaing Chaff in thia market, but with Victoria now quoting lower things in the 
fine hnee again toned down. Oata.—Baquirf* being elow^no large paroela haTO ohamad 
baada during the month. QuotatioiM for Cape Banejr ate only nominal. 

The month'e bnaiiieei in potatoes haa been fawly heery. tvith Weatem Anatcntta 
conttmung to opomte frealy on *'Qambiort;** and, with aeveral large aht p manta for 
the Sydney market, values have, at any rate, been sustained; tnit no quowle altera* 
tion to report. liOoa) mwn onions are now exhausted, but with Gkmbiem plentilbx 
and sales quiet prices unow a slight easing. 

In Dairy Produce the pleasing feature has been the steady increasing qngiitities com* 
ittg forward, espectally in Butter, the eataloguee submittea beiiig heavier than oorre* 
sponding months for several years, and with buyers much preferring tbe new made 
fresh n prints to the stored bulk that they have been using, prices have been wonder¬ 
fully sustained; but we must sliortly look for outsMc markets to absorb the surplus 
that is imminent. P^s have fiuctusted in value until 1/8^ loose was toudwd, but 
have eeeed considerably sime then, and it is reckoned that the seasonable downward 
trend in rates has quite set in. tia<‘on.—With Western buyers operating more strongly 
on this market, factory-cured sides have been meeting with better sale, and althoiv* 
no miprovement yet t» report in vslues. the tone at present is dscidedly firm. Hams 
steady. Cheese.--^ood makes to prime havo eomnrianded Attention, but medium; 
and poorer quality, as usual, hard to quit. Fair-sixed parcels, of Umiey have been 
disposed of lor i/hipment to the F.aatern States. Beesu'tiix selHng. Almonds show a 
sHght liardening. 

Throughout the miontli there has Iwen a good market fbr well-conditioned carcass 
Pork and Veal, and a steady advance in prvee at later sales. 

In live Poultry thr* bidding is keen, and satisfactory dgures secuied ^or all pens of 
good birds. 

Make ST Qdotatiohs ov rni Day. 

Wheat.—At Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, 5^0 f.o.b.; farmers' lots, 5/S on trucks, 
per bushel 00 fii. 

Flour.—City brands, £12 B/ to £12 10/; country, £11 15/ to £12 per ton 2000 lb. 

Bran —1/; poUard, 1 '2 jier bushel of 20 lb. 

Oats —Local .^Mgerian and Dun, 2/0 to 2/8; whits dwiinpions, 2/7 to 2/9 per bushel 
40 lb. 

Barley.--Malting, 4/2 to 4/0; (’ape, 3/ to 3/3 per bushel iW lb. 

Chaff.—£5 5/ to £5 10/ per ton of 2,240 lb., bags in, f.o.b., Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—Gamlwerr, £2 10/ per 2,240 lb. 

Onions.—Gamblers, £2 7/6 per 2,240 tb. 

Butter.—Creamer:;' and factory pnnts, lid. to 1/1; private sepsntoi' and best 
dairy* W- to lid.; well graded store, 7d. to 9d. 

Cheese.--8.A. best factory, 7d lo 7|d.; ordinary, 5d. to 5id. per lb. 

Dacon.—Factory cured sides, 7fd to 8d.; farm Hitches, 7d, per lb. 

Bams.—S.A. factory, 9d. to 9id, per lb. 

Bhgs.—Loose, 1/2); in casks, f.o.b., 1/4 per doi:en. 

LaTd.-ln bladders, HI to 7d.; tins, M. to Od. per lb. 

Honey.—2|d. for best extracted, in «0-!b. tins; beeswax, 1/ lb. 

Almonds.—l^ne soft sheds, 5||d.; konels. 11)4. per lb. 

Carcass Meat.—Briklft ah^ porkers, 5d. to 5|d. per lb.; fair porkers to good baooners, 
4)d. to 5d.; chopperr, 2)d. to 3fd.; prime veal, 8d. to 4d.; poor and light wm^ta, from 
Id. to 2d. 

Poultry.—Dressed turkeys, 7d. to 7Jd. per lb.; fowls, 0d. to 6|d. In live birds, heavy¬ 
weight table roostora worth 2/ to 2/0 asm; phiiqp hens and fair comUtiooed cocksroiii, 
1/3 to 1/9; poor and tiglit, lOd. to 1/; dmdm. iTw to 2/10: gesse, 2/9 to 3/9* mofone, 
0d. to 0}d.; tnrkeya, frem 5d. to W. per ft., live weight, for fair to. good table sorte. 


Above quotations, unless when othsrwisg speelML m dntriMdd valnsi m iiijgrtsd 
hues. Drain, ionr, end foiagt lor m cp ot t ate f.o.b. prices at Pert A del aide. 2kiit|r 
prododa art dty anetion mart rates. la grate, ehaff, and potatoes sacks are included, 
bttt weighed as prodnet. ftackagsa ITee wite bi^Jbnttsr and chsese. 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 


TJi« following table ehowe the n^aU for the month of July, 1908 


Adelaide 

Hawker 

Cradoek 

Wilioii 

Gordon 

Qttom 

Port Angneta 
Port Germein 
Port PIrie 
Oryttal Brook 
Port Bronghton .. 
Bote 

Hammond 

Brooe 

Wilmington 

Melftwe 

Booleroo Centre .. 

Wirrabara 

Appila 

Laura 

Caltowte 

Jameetown 

Giaditone 

Georgetown 

Narrid y 

Redhill 

Koolonga 

Carrieton 

Rurelia 

Johneburg 

Orroroo 

Black Hook 

Petereburg 

Yongala 

Terowie 

Yaroowie 

Hallett 

Mt. Bryan 

Borra 

Bnowtown 

Brinkworth 

Bly th 

Clare 

Mintaro Central .. 

Waterrale 

Auburn 


8*47 

0*77 

0-70 

0*96 

0*61 

1*87 

0*66 

009 

1*10 

1*68 

1*81 

2*42 

0*66 

0*76 

2*15 

2*71 

1*69 

2*02 

1*17 

1*70 

1*67 

1*62 

1.65 

2*09 

2*03 

3*04 

1*87 

0*67 

0*90 

0*75 


1*0« 
0*94 
0*03 
1*01 
0*94 
1*77 
2*48 
2*19 
1*69 
1*48 
1*14 
2*29 
3*06 
3 5.3 
2*05 


Manoora 

HoyleUm 

Bafaklaea 

PortWakeOeld 

Saddlewcwtfa 

Marr^ 

HiTorton 

Tkrlee 

Stockport 

Haml^ Bridge 

KaponcU 

Frying 

Stook^U 

Nnriootpa 

Angaston 

Tanunda 

Lyndooh 

Mallala 

Roeeworthy 

Gawler 

'Hmlthfield 

Two Weill 

Virginia 

5laliebury 

Tea Tree Gully 

MaglH 

Mitcham 

Crafer* 

Clarendon 

Morphett Vale 

Noarlunga 

WiUnnga 

Aldinga 

Normannlle 

Yankalilla 

Kudunda 

Truro 

Palmer 

Mount rieaeaut 

Blnmberg 

Gumeraote 

Lobethal 

Woodaide 

Hahudorf 

Naime 

Mount Barker 


1*68 

1*46 

1*60 

1*27 

1*61 

1*86 

1*76 

1*14 

1*46 

1*62 

2*80 

1*64 

2*29 

2*90 

8*18 

2*78 

2*46 

M9 

1*58 

1 82 
1*76 
1*23 
1*61 
2*44 
3*43 
4 19 
3*67 
7*61 
5*33 
2*78 

2 74 


2*49 
2*60 
2*39 
0 43 
0*69 
0*27 
370 
4*00 
4*45 
6*89 
5*63 
595 
420 
5*81 


MaooleafiekI .. 6*19 

Meadowa .. 6*98 

Strathaibyn .. 2*88 

CalUngtoii .. 2*86 

Langhome’a Bridge 1*46 
Milang .. 1*91 

Wallaroo 

Kfcdin^ 

Moonta 
Oreen’i Flaini 
Maitland 
Ardroiean 
Port Victoria 
Curramulka 
Minlaton 
Stanebnry 
Warooka 
Yorketown 
Edithbnrg 
Fowler*! Bay 
Streal^ Bay 
Port Billiton 
Port Linooln 
Cowell 


Queeneoliffe 

Port Elliot 

Goolwa 

Meningie 

Kingston 

Robe 

Beachport 

Coonafpyn 

Bordertown 

Francee 

Naraooorte 

Luoindale 

Penola 

Millioent 

Mount Gambler .. 
Wellington 
Murray Bridge .. 
Mannum 
Mor^ 

Overland Comer.. 
Renmark 


2*60 

2*56 

2*76 

2*96 

2*68 

1*48 

1*98 

3*16 

1*98 

2*94 

8*42 

2*80 

2*86 

2*71 

2*54 

4*11 

2*62 

0*77 

2*04 

2^ 

1*96 

1*76 

3*78 

2*94 

4*29 

1*92 

2*27 

2*71 

2^ 

2*64 

3*96 

4*96 

4*26 

1*12 

1*04 

0*66 

0*21 

0*66 

0*74 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

CUiwler River, June 5. 

Pretent->Mes8rK Parker (diair), Kxeig, H. and F. Boediger, Roencer, Oil* 
Uer, leak, Bra^* (Hoa. Sec.), and two viaitore. 

Cows Bating Afterb)rth.-~In reply to question wbether any IBeffect to- 
jnlted frqtn cows eating the ofterbirib, naembers had not noticed any, bat It 
was the general practice to remnre the afterbirdi as soon as it Is found, tn 
cases where the afterbirth was retained, Mr. Parker suggested a tablespoon- 
fnl of tumeric in thin gruel as a drench: in stubborn coses it might ha 
advisable to insert the hand, after first paring the nails and greasing it and 
remove the afterbirth. 

Horses Hanging Back.—Mr. Leak recommended as a cure for horses hang¬ 
ing back, to plac'e the line around the girth and through the headstall. After 
one or two attempts the horse will quickly recognise tbe futility of its efforts. 
Members consider it advisable to get foals thoroughly accustomed to being 
tied up and handled, as they would then give very little trouble later on. 

Copra Cake for Pigs.—Mr. Hoedlger stated that from his experience he con- 
sidei^ copra cake of better value than pollard, weight for weight. In fatten¬ 
ing pigs. One uieinber stated that he found it too fattening for layhig hens. 


WoolundutiMa, June I5« 

PrewMit-MfSHVH I’rosser (elvafr), Grelg, Walker, Aldenhoven, Bently, and 
Uoger^ (Hon Se <-). 

Codliii Moth.~< Considerable discussion took place on the sale df codUn moth 
infested apples in tliis <ltstrict. The Chairman stated that he had purchased 
a case of apples^ nud more than half the fruit was infested. Most of the mem¬ 
bers contended that the sale of such fruit should be prohibited, and it was 
resolved to call the attention of the local fruit inspector to the matter. 

Bugging of Cows - Membei*H ('onsldered this practice unneNOeesary in ♦his dis¬ 
trict. 

Hay from Manimul I^nd.—-Mr. AldenhoYen called attention to report from 
Eudtiiida branch on this sul>Ject. Pniess the growth was too rank, the hay 
froai mannred laud would i>e as good If not better than from unmanured 
land; hay grown on IrilgaUHl laud was often Inferior. Mr. Prosser had found 
that the huv grou n on this side of Hie range was apparently of better quality 
than Imy from dlstrk'ts to the south. |t was suggested t^t, although the 
growth was not so strong. Hm* hay contained more saccharine matter. 


Naracoorte, June 13. 

Present—Messrs. ftcliJnckel (chair), Dultteld, Forster, Buck, McLay, Wynes. 
Coe, and C'aldwcB < Hon, Bee.). 

omcers.- Messrs ,T. G. Foster and 8. flchlnckel were appointed Chairman and 
Hon, Seciotary resi»ectlvely for ensuing year, a hearty of vote of thanks being 
accorded to the reiirlnanRcers. 

Impactioii in Mr. Wynes stated that during his recent trip to Vic¬ 

toria he had b.*td <*ouver8ation with a number of cattle owners concerning the 
complaint known us impaction, and so far as he could gather tbe general 
opbiiou was tliat tlie complaint had not yet been satlsfactortly diagnosed, and 
that the food was not the cause of trottbw. 

Hay from Manured r4aiid.--Tlie Chalnnaa and Mr. BchlnCkel eapreased sur¬ 
prise tiiat any doubt had. been caat on the quality of food grown on laigt 
manured with phosphates, their experience having shown that atirk did 
better under such circumstancea. 

Hugging Cows.—Members had found die benefit of ragging horess daring 
: the weather, and generally afieed with the statement that similar treat¬ 
ment of cows would prove fhasmcaafly banelleiat Tim better tbe cows weie 
looked after the mote^laofltable wodia diey be; 
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HoMer, June IS. 

FKMDt—'Mmra. a<we (otaair), BUiard, VawlMn. Ro«m 'Pertr< 
BoMiter, OniTO, PIckaring, Jaekclilw, F. and H. Starr (Hon. Sec.), and ttaaa 

TiiltOKV. 

Bcofooniy In Vine Planting.—>Mr. Kowe read paper, by Mr. W. H* Harrlacm, 
of Benmark, on thla aObJect dealing mainly with a systein 0(f continnooa cor¬ 
don. Moat membera thought the gain In fruit would not pay for the extra 
trouble of cultivation, mwa»-cultlvatlon not being poaalble und^ thla method- 

Pruning Oemonatratlon.-^On June 20 Mr. 8. Mclntoah held a pruntagde- 
monatratloii nnder the anapioea of the branch. He deacribed the eharactecia- 
tlca of the varloua kinds of trees, and pruned some of each sort, exjdalning 
why he removed certain branches, and why others were left Vines wem 
also treated, and a heart> vote of thanks was accoirded to Mr. Mclntoah fOr 
the very valnablo instruction afforded the visitors. 


Stansburyf June 13. 

Present—Messrs. Anderson (chair), Faulkner, Henderson, Bherrlff, Pitt, Cor¬ 
nish (Uoii 8ec.i. and one \lsitor. 

Woolclassing—Arrangements were made for resumption of class under 
supervision of Mr G. Jeffrey. 

Metnbershlp.—Mr. P. Anderson tendered his resignation, which was ac¬ 
cepted with great regret Mr. Anderson was one of the foundation members, 
and for the past 15 years has taken an active part in the work of the 
brandh. 

Farm Economy.—Mr. Cornish read a paper on “Farm economy." Notifdth- 
•tandlng the high prices obtainable for wheat and other farm products, and the 
talk about the farmers growing rich, heconsldered economy on the farm just as 
necessary now as formerly; It was only in a few instances, and nnder very 
favourable circumstances, that farmers were growing rich. It was true that 
the use of seed drills and fertilisers had given an impetus to fanning, and 
Hhat the outlook was better than was the case a few years ago, but at the 
same time it must not be forgotten that the use of manures Involves con- 
•Idem ble outlay, and fanning is more expensive, and requires more brain- 
work than formerly. It was only by careful attention to his business, and 
keen foresight combined ^itb economy, that the present day farmer is going 
to keep moving. To be successful, a farmer must have up-to-date imple¬ 
ments and machinery; it is not economy to refrain from the neceaaary outlay 
and use old and unsuitable tools. Bconomy lies In the selection of Im^ieimeiits 
best suited to the requirements of the farm, and in looking after them pro 
perly. On different farms different classes of implements will be necessary; 
a farm consisting of light sandy soil free from stumps and stones can be 
worked with mudh lighter machinery than required for stiff land, or land 
rough with stumps and stones, it was poor economy to purchiuie mmrs 
machinery than really needed, or to neglect what is purchased. Exposure 
to sun and rain will take more out of the machinery than actual work. Pro¬ 
vide good shelter, and give a coat of paint occasionally. The farmer should 
keep only such atock as required on the farm, and these Mmuld be of good 
quality. A lot of useless animals only eat up the feed to uo good purpose. 
Feed the etock well, and rear a few good foais to replace tboae that become 
useleea. l>o not keep more sheep than can be profftably carried; it was 
poor polScy to have half-starved animals of any sort on the farm. A few good 
pigs and poultry should be kept, and where possible grow eome vege¬ 
tables and fruit for the bouse. In the working of tbe farm it was the best 
economy to do the work weU; a “lick and a promise*’ were entlrelr out of 
place hm. Economy consista in getting the biggest letnm per acre, and not 
In getting the largest am under crop at the teaatootlay. Ussonlytiie best seed, 
nnrchsse the manures most suitoble to the soil even if desier other 
Inmnda, sntf^kesp the land in good heart Do not forget to grow of 

h^, and sate all tim feed possible. Store the wheat chaff eatufutly, as stock 
wm be of it In the winter. Grow sU the produce you can on tiui IMt 
and avnld unne eo a sat y outlay. 
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(«•»*»>. W«y, Clwldin, Blmt, liiraMD (BMu iMai 


BmI) Firs*.—Mr. Cam lormurdeil paper on this nibleet. Is 
prerention of biwh flree mncfa dopesde opos the eesmTlMt 
nar it would nave required a much narrower break to at<q> a flie wsSIA 
Sits 5!*“.^*?***'^ *!l? prevloue .rear owing to the answnt of regetatlM. 
Jhlul *“ ***■ to barrow a atrip a 

csam in width all around tlio paddock until It la like an nabbed. Not oabr M 
srni8«, but the loose soU will settle on the grins saA 
etUDDie alongside, and will assist In preventing the to from crossing the 
break. Another good plan was to plough ronnd the paddock as close to the 
fen^ as possible, then plongh another round about a away, and bum 
m wtween tlie fnrrows. He considered the shovel the best Impletnent for 
OM^g out a fire: stMne preferred green bonghs, smne wet bags, but he foanxi 
neither equal to the shovel. The smouldering embers can be covered up with 
a shovel thus lessening the nuisance from smoke, which was one of the 
greatest of the firefighter's troubles. Members genento agreed with the 
writer of the paper. 

Bots in Horses.- Mr. Sims read a short paper on this subject, but membsis 
have little or no experience with this trouble. 


fitalUon Tax.—Opinions differed on this questiod,«some members holding 
that a standard of slse and pedigree as well as of soundness would be 
adopted. Members would like to know if this would be the case. [It is not 
possible to say, bnt the proposal In the past has been to deal merely with the 
question of souhdness The questions of sixe and pedigiee can easily be 
settled by the breeder, who would not. however, be able to determine whether 
the animal offered for hire suffers from any hereditary defects which would 
make him unsound.—Ed.] 


Backhands for Horses.—Mentbers were unanimously of opinion that horses 
would work longer and more comfortably if backbands were used, as they 
keep the draught more oft the point of the shoulder, and make walking much 
easier. 


Brlnkworthf July 3» 

Present—Messrs. Everett (chair]. Aunger, Coombe, Ottens, Jericho, Wool¬ 
dridge, HIU, Russell, Stott (Hon. Sec), and one visitor. 

Poultry.- Mr. HiU Initiated a discussion on poultry for farmers, by resdlng 
extracts from Mr. 1). F. Laurie's '^Poultry Manual" Mr. Hill could recom¬ 
mend both Wyandotte and Orpington as good winter layers and good table 
oirda Mr. Ooombe considered poultry shpuld be more profltaUe to the farmer 
than to the suburban resident Mr. Everett thought rearing ebidm all through 
the year would rei|i^ In having eggs right through the year, Mr. Stott read 
extracts from The Australasian dealing with poultry* It was decided to 
endeavour to effect an improvement in the poulhy of the district hy semiciag 
a number of sittings of eggs from the egg-lsying competition now In progress 
stHsgUl, » » ^ 


Port BrouHiitCMit July B. 

Present—Messra Whittaker (<dislf), EaoeelL ButWiLJMuiia DolUiig, Pat- 
tingale, HSrford, Tonkin, Daiby^ Batea and Bsrday CHoa* SeCi). 

OAcm.-^M<esre. J. Harford, a. EL Psttlagsla and W. Dalby were sleetsd 
Carman, Vloe<5hslr«^ and Boo. ifqrinsry lespecttvOly, Om ptirihg 
oAcers being thanked for thair serrleea 

Homestssd Meeting.—Members lyiet at Ml^eiioe of Mr. W. B. Whlttslmr, 
and after tonnal busiiiefie had been dl B^d of the meetliig took the natnin 
of a social gathering.« 
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HarrMyt July 4. 

Pment—Hewn. Dartei’ (rbaUr). Flavel, Kdlyt LMdtei B. •nd W. B. ftnutr 
8at«l»eU. and Dnniford ^oo. Bee.). 

Earir Wl 46 at.—Mr. BatebeU line a crop of Petal* Snrpriae wheat » (t 6 in 
in be^ht and out in ear. Unpickled seed was sown on March 7 and the land 
bad been cropped for 11 years in snccesalon without any manure being ap* 
piled. Members ttmoght unpickled seed germinated better and grew stronger 
than pickled seed, but considered it unsafe to sow without plclUing, 

Oill<*ers.--Messrs. B/ B. Bateheil and T. Uunsford were elected Chairman 
and Hon Hecretary for the ensuing year. 


Wilson, July 11. 

l*reM»>nt—MeawrH. W. N. Xeal (chair), W. H. NetO, juii., Coombs, Croeeman, 
0*<»rndy, Nelaoti. Hextoti, Need. Wnid, and Bmith (Hon. Sec.), 
l^eHtrnylng WtMHltt tii (‘rops. IMscus»iou took place on beat method of dee- 
truylhg ' mptaHh huah** in thi' wheat crops. Mr. Need waa harrowing twlcSr 
and lH‘I!ex<*<l lie was dcwtfojlng two-thlrdb of the weeds. Mr. Coombs tried 
ItaiTow'ing wittumt hucx-csh. and hud cleai'ed 20 acres by handpicking. Some 
meiuh'rM thought rolling would destroy Uie w’ced. This ^'squash bush” ta 
verj" prcxaieiit Iti the cwnis this year. 


Mlnlaton, June 27* 

Presfuit--Messrs. Martin (chair), Anderson, Correil. Telchelmann. Vanstone, 
Twartss. Newbold. and A, and J. McKensle (Hon. Sec.). 

Conference.—It was dei*lded to arrange for a conference of Yorkers Penln 
pula iirauches at Mlnlaton on August 12 

Plcklhtg Wheat Mr, Toichclmann hhoxxed w’heat plants grown from grains 
cut in half and (he germ end pickled In bluestone solution and then sown 
The experiment show’ed that w Idle the germ, or eye, was undamaged pickling 
did not prexent germination 

Dallying.- Mr. K. ( onell read « paper on this subject. He had taken 
this matter for ids paper be< aus<» It xvas not likely any of the other members 
would do »io, ami hecjiuse xlaliydiig did not receive the attention it should 
in UilM district. If x^arrltnl im under s^Hteumtic lines dairying can be made 
one of the most profitable branches of farm work. The objection is raised b^ 
nmny in theae parts that the «*ows sooti die of Impaction, or dry bible. Now^ 
he w'aa t'onvinced that this ocuiplalnt can lie prevented by proper feeding. 
G-lve a variety of fomi that will supply the elements uecesaary to bnllding up 
and luglntAtniiig « healthy body These elements are not supplied In the field- 
devout of their natural grasses and herbs characteristic of most of our wheab 
growing areas. He was greatlj Hurprisetl at the opinion of some membm of 
’BildttiHia HtHmh that hay from iiiannrxHl land was not so nutritious as hay 
frpui uniftannred land. Hiiitalde imiiiures were as essential to healthy growth 
of plant life as suitable foods wen* to animal life. Tears of observation had 
conviiuvd him that this xvas so. and he waa very plea^ with paper in 
May IsHtie of The Jotiriml of Agrlcultun* by Mr. T. H. Williams, of Mount 
Gambler. To thiiso farmers who say they have no time to attend to the cows 
be would say -It pays to ntnke tiiu** and to give wheatgrowlug, at prices pre 
Tailing In aremge si*asona a rest. In starting opemUons care should be taken t* 
f«»t tlie l»est cifws a i-atlaMe. and to keep on weeding out those that do not come 
«p to a psnfttnble standard. It was no more trouble and far more profitable 
to look aftof a good cow than It is to keep a Imd one. The Babcock test 
should be used to find out which cow » give poor milk, and the yields of each 
cow kept to detsnpihe which were payjiig. (.Comfortable and roomy milking 
ihfds miiut be provided where Uiey can be balled up and fed. Tbere waa 
psliber pMtanrs nor profit in denUng with tbe cows In a dirty yard exposed 
tp <o|d, labk* gt* <tu»t thf bwy ' 1^0 get the beat results tbe most 
'seruputm cleanliness oiUst he observed, ft waa no ctedit to our dairymen 
that so much Inferior bnfter waa sxnit to market. Much of the loss due to tbO 
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manufacture of inftulor butter wcmM be fireveaM it i>eople would omy 
the fact that the aame mUk tliat producea t^e worst butter wouid« prmflf 
handled, produce butter of the Sdghest <]ualfty. The eebarator ahould tai Uihd 
where the milk la not tent to the factory or otherwlee dlapeeed of. The hM- 
tice of lulxina aweet with eour cream or warm cream with cold cream xadht 
be avoided. The fieah cream i*an easily be cooled by plactag the can, oormd 
with a wet flannel In a shady place where there la a good draught A water 
bay hung over the can so that the drip falls on the flannel wlU be found 
useful Cream can easily be cooled down to fl2 degrees F., or even ksa by 
method. Churning ahould be stopped wdien groins about the sise ol a 
head form, the buttennllk drawn off, and the butter washed and salted wltl 
as little working as possible consistent with all the water being expelled 
and the salt well mixed Into the butter. Never handle the butter in thu 
process: wooden pats, which should first be dipped In scalding water to pro* 
vent sticking, ahonld be used. The butter should be got up In as attractlvt 
a form as possible and folded in greaseproof paper. He was sure that with 
attention to details dairying would pay ou the reUlnsula. Notwithstanding 
the hard conditions exi>erionced last year Ills seven cotys gave a return 
of £1()4 17/8; made up of biitttn*. £78 12/8: milk consumed, £1 5/; and skim 
milk. £25 (3 000 gallons at 2d ). Against this there was £10 for 5 tons of hajrf 
£5 for ensilage, £27 0/ for labour (8 hours dally at fld. per hour), £13 13/ for 
gracing at 9d. per week each and 10/ for butter paper, Ac., or a total 
of £50 9/, leaving a net profit of £48 S/8; which he considered very encouraging 
uiider the olrcumstanfes. In regard to question of r,ugglng oows, Mr. Corre<i 
stated that he had used nigs on his cows, and was satisfied that the praotin 
was profitable: in fact, he believed tlie cost of good rugs would be more than 
repaid in one season. 


Yankalilla. July 3. 

Fresent—Messrs Kelly (chair), Ijev<‘rington, (Jardner, Ktoue, Crawford, and 
MacMillan (lion. Sec). 

Pickling Wlieat—Mr. Leverlugton read an Interesting paper on this sub¬ 
ject, quoting many reports of experiments carried otit by members of tho 
Agricultural Bureau Various solutions had to be tested from time to time, 
but the bUiestone treatment was generally favoured He favoured pickling 
on the floor, taking <*are to tin>rougbly moisten ever>’ grain. Some farmerg 
advocated diydng the pickled grain with lliiie. but he tihoiight It better to 
pickle the seed a uwk or more before it uas r<»qutred (’’are must l>o t^ken 
not to list* t<K) strong a solution, or the germination of 
the seed will be sdrlously allected. lie considered 8 os, 
bluestone to tlie hag of seed quite strong enough. After <*onsiderable discus¬ 
sion, It w'as resolved that tlie most effecti^e method of pickling w'hetit was 
to shoot the set'd into a barrel of liquor of the prop<»r strength skim off all 
the bunt balls, &c„ that float, then draw off the pt<«kle. gnd allow" the sec*d'to 
dry before sowing It. 


ArthurtOiii July 9. 

Present—Messrs, Hawke (cbalri« Rowe, Welch, Freeman, l>omman, tihort, 
Crosby, l4atnshe<l anti rglui (Hon, Bee.). 

Effect of Mnniite on Land.— Members met at Mr. Welch’s boMiestead, ami 
prior to formal business, inspected the crops. Hpecial noti(H> was drawn to a 
iMKddock of 10b acres, which was carrying the seventh crop in aa many years. 
Each year Mr. Welch had been applying from ISO lb. to d<io lb, per acre of 
idmsphate, for the pnipose of testing wabthev there was any gioiiDd for the 
opiidoii held by so many farmers that applylitg phosphates year after year tS 
the Same iand would ruin the laud for cfopplitg. This year the cusp loolu 
vefy well and Mr. Welch stntss that 4be heavy dressings have besa a OKsceiS, 
m the tand is now in much better heart thaii it was seven years ago, 

FcKcea—It was resolved to spproSch ihe loeal district council wUh a yiew 
to secMng wd1 S|M actsoa amoi^ the local authorities on the iNuhisala to 
immaa the iticiaase of fosms whSch have hkhdy sppesred la the district It* 
was suggested that a bonus of 11 per Head should be offered for Idtes, 
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DRVRfifiort, June • 

LeelEy (chairt, Boberta, HoMaworth, McGrath^ Tickle, Mc¬ 
Donald, Hodahoo, Brown, and Pybna <Hon, Sec.). 

Bablblta.—Mr. McDonald tabled apedmena of gruba wbiob were damaging 
die gun treea in lilie locaUty, and Mr. i*ybu« ahowed model of abow coop for 
poultry. 

Spekboom.—Mr. Holdawortb referral to a new fodder plant which had 
been atrongly recommended to him fn Victoria aa aoltable for dry diatrlcta. 
Tbo plant came from South Africa and waa known aa ‘‘Spekboom.’" IThla 
la not a new plant thouirh It haa not been grown here for fodder. By looking 
up page 495 of March iaaue of Journal of Agriculture membcra will aee that 
they can aecore roota of thla plant for trial.—Ud.] 

Teaching of Agriculture at SchooU.-~Mr. Holdawortb gave an account of the 
methoda of Inatructlon In public aeboola In Victoria, particularly with refe¬ 
rence to mannal exerciaea and agricultural experiments. 

Sore Hhouldera In Horaea.—Mr. McDonald found that Bow’s embrocation 
applied to the acre with a feather, both before the collar waa put on and after 
It waa taken off, waa the beat cure for this trouble. Care must be taken to 
keep both the abonlder and the collar ch^an. 

Plant Foods.- Mr. Pybns rend extract from newspaper dealing with tho 
various chemical elements which influence the growth of plants, and an in 
tereatlug diacuasiou ensued on the value of scientific application of 
fertlllaera. 


MMitlaiicft July 4. 

l*rew»«t~-Messrs. Moody (chair), HasUngs, Williams, Helnriotw Treasure, 
Jarrett, Hill, Kelly, Tosaell, and Bowey (Hon. Sec.). 

Wheat Chaff.—Mr. Tosaell read a paper on the ’‘Conservation of ‘Cocky* 
Chaff or Winiiowiiiga.*' He considered it a great mistake to allow this to 
waste in the field, aa so many farmers do. Some certainly make a half-hearted 
attempt to save It by gathering It together in the paddock and covering it with 
a little straw. He advised erecting one or more rough shelters In the corneiN 
of the section, so that as many paddocks as possible were convenient to it, and 
labour hi fi>eding was economised. The shed should be closed in on three sides, 
and staked or otherwise built up to a height of three feet on the other side. 
Stock ran then bo let to help themselves, and as the chaff is eaten from the 
•Ides It can be forked up from the middle about once a week. This chaff 
made very good feed In the winter for young horees and other stock, but the 
working horses require more nourishing feed. A shed of this description wlU 
also afford shelter for stock, and, as they all knew, this meant less food required 
to keep them In condition For sheep he had seen the chaff stacked Inside a 
circular enclosure of six feet wire netting of wide mesh kept in position by 
a uomt>er of rough uprights. The sheep will get at the chaff through the 
netting, and but little attention in ke<»plng the chaff thrown up to the eides Is 
required. If the farmers would eoiiserve this often despised fodder in the 
way suggested there would be fewer poverty-stricken animals to be seen in 
winter, and the carrying capacity of the fanns generally would be increased. 
To his mind tbe machine to h*ur>'est the crops of the future will be a winnow 
Ing aiacbtne driven by a portable oil-engine to thresh the heads before going on 
to the Steves, with a dampwesther apparatns mi the same principle as the 
harvester. A machine of this sort should clean 200 to aoo bags a day, and 
one machine wanld do for several nelghboure. Uelng a stripper and winno¬ 
wer this sort the fanner could take off bis crop Just as quickly as with 
the hanreeter, wrlth the advantage of saving all the chaff. Tbe engine to drive 
the winnower couM alse be ntillBed tat chaffcutting, corncnudiing, Ac. The 
farmer who seattere this chaff about the Held with a harvester Is wasting a 
valuable pvoiget Members unsnlmonsly agreed with Mr. ToeeMl’s sngges 
Hons lof Mfviag the chaff to tide over fihe winter moothe fer feed^ young 
and auridusstsek, and also for providing abetter. Mr. aeinHfib tmde exoi^lioB 
to tbe ba rv sa t sr bebii described as a waster. 
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tolMUrt, Steiwirt, U«Bo«tl«, OlMrlHMlM>, CuA' 
MI, HtttchMoii, KuaM, ana Harris (Hon. Sac.). 


KaU Carriaire of FertUisers.—Mr. GampbeU read a paper on tbSa ava^aat 
TUe earriaae for terdUaera oarriad to Mimcant (1185 mllea from AMMM) 
waa 20/8 per tim. or 17/8 per ton In flve>ton parcela. In Victoria tba raM 
were—100 mUe*, 2 tons, 6/4 per ton: 5 tons, 5/7 per ton; 150 mUes, 8/10 par to# 
and 7/4 per ton respectively; 200 miles, 9/10 per ton and 8/6 per ton res¬ 
pectively. These rates were lower than 8outh Austral laa charges, fwt the 
Victorian Department finds the lednction in rates has led to a mariesd In¬ 
crease in the quantity of manure sent by rail, A still further reduction in 
the charges is advocated by The Australasian, which goes so far as to say 
It would pay the Department to carry manures free, as the extra tetom 
traffic would recoup them many fold. This was the practice followed In 
New Zealand, where apparently it Is recognised that the greater the quioittty 
of manure used the heavier the crops to be carried by the railway lator 
on. He was convinced that if the whole of the cereal cr(q;>s of the State were 
grown on fallowed and manured land the average would probably be nearly 
15 bushels per acre, making an Immense crop for the railways to carry. 
Mr. Campbell pointed out that In this district most of the manure used was 
brought round by iHmstiug vessel at a total cost of 12/6 per ton in large 
parcels compared with 17/8 for railage only. 

New Oats.—Mr. Campbell read laudatory notice frob New 2Sealand papers 
on the value of Tartar King oats for bca^^, swampy soil on which other 
kinds had failed. This variety was a heavy ylelder with very strong straw 
WUlch k»^pt It up on rich land. It was decided to get a bag of seed for trial. 
Mr. Stuckey stated that Mr. Williams bod twice fed down Algerian oats 
with sheep and then harvested a crop of grain on land which Mr. Stewart said 
he did not think would grow a crop. 


Potatoes.—The Chairman stated that on the Mount McIntyre Flats seven 
acres of Hedskin potatoes had yielded at the rate of 19 tons per acre. In 
reply to question several members stated that they hod no trouble with cut setts 
of Early Bose. Mr. McBostie said he planted several acres with cut BedskUts 
and got a splendid stand, though many growers hold that this variety would 
not stand cutting. Mr. Stewart reported that at Bendlesham 2 cwt of 
Professor Maercker potato had been planted and two tone dug from the 
crop. At previous meeting Mr. Campbell read a paper on a remedy for the 
glut and i'onsequent low prices received this year for their potatoes. Al¬ 
though they had dug heavy crops, the prices received would, In some pacts 
of the south-east, barely pay the cost of digging and carting to the station, and 
large quantities In the Glencoe district would probably be left in the ground 
to rot unless prices Improved. It was practically out of the question t( 
utilise any large quantities in the feeding of pigs owing to the labour in¬ 
volved, as tQie potatoes would require to be steamed or boiled; to feed 
them to cattle all the larger ones would require slicing. He thought 
however it was pogilble to utilise them in the manufacture of starch. Ten 
years ago In MalnA V.8.A., potato starch factories were established, and ds 
mnch as 6,006 tons of starch produced in a single year. This represented 
20.000 to 25,<KX> tons of potatoes, and too price paid at the factory was about 
£2 2/ per ton wi^u^ Itw bag** <4t this price, within eight or 10 mllee of 
their farms, he u4s sure that growers in the south-east this year would have 
been in clover. What became of the starch be did not know, though he 
tbouitoa it possible it finds its way to the coBsumer as sago. The process 
of manufacturing the starch Is a v^ Simple one and the'plant very tnex- 
penrive. A good supply of water is vc^Qpltted to get the starch from the 
dlslntogrstod potatoes. Tbeee are iw byproducts from Ibe factory. The 
pomace, or infuse potato pulpr Is of no use or value, except it might be for 
pnttliig bn tond dose by the factory, but in America it is allowsd to Jtow 
down thS stMSm. It vtonld be n oc s ssa iy to ascertain whst prqspsem there 
were of s sole for the stordi when made and the possfblUty of turning It 
into **iagu,*^ or getthtg some one die to do so. evidstioe is sstlofactory. 

the suggestion is that a factory be built (mcefsmbly by ocHiperative effort) 
mi one of the sudfl-niMltng drains of tbs diatoletr-the Tantanoda or Bnuggery 
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draliiw V5puld axmwer admlmbljr. Both are okfife to a railway itatlwa of 
eidliiff, drewood would be plentlfu] and cheap, and tiinbor tor building idoae 
at band/ The tefuee woidd not be objectionable In the drains aa at tba. 
time of year wbaa opentiona ifn/M be carried on there would be a good 
•tream running which would carry it away. 

Loan of I>uclui.^The Hon. tiecretaiy reported low of iereral ducka through 
their bran and coareo salt fieveral memben had known pigs to bo 

killHl by brine and salt meat. 

omcors.-Meam. A. McKostie and J. Uavidffon were elected Chairman 
and Hor.. Secretary refqpectlvely. 


Port Germoitiv Uuly 4. 

Present. - Messrs. Htone (chair), Blesing, Kingcome, HlUam, Head, Thomaa 
Holman, Hanley, and Oluyas (Hon. Ree.). 

Reeding Operations.—Mr. Hlllam read a paper on the best way to sow wheat, 
and nns It protitable to use inai.ure In their dry areas? Most of the old' 
tiirmers had se^n many changes In the method of sowing wheat—first, the old 
method of distributing the grain by hand; later on they saw the seed scatf- 
tered from the back of a springdray, by which means 40 to 60 acres per day 
wore Of the mechanical aeedsowers, the broadcast machine which 

sowed up to 00 to 80 acres a day <»ame first and in the northern areas this for 
many years was the dheapest and l>est method of seeding. The cultlvato. 
with mhh1I>ox attachment and finally the seed drill were introduced. The 
question for them to consider was which of the three mechanical appliances 
was best: as the value of manure in their dry district had not been 8ati8fa(^ 
torJly d<‘nionHtrati*d the seed drill must be considered apart altogether from 
the inannro question. The main point in fa\our of the broadcast sower was 
the cheap way in which large areas mn be sown in a short space of time; the 
question of time ajone being of great Importance to the farmer sowing seyecal 
butulred acres. The difficulty of getting suitable weather for uslDg the broad* 
cast sower was a drawback; the wind is generally from north or south for th • 
greater part of the day. resniting w'heu sowing east and west In alternate strips 
of thick and tbit sowings. Another objection is that the seed is buried at 
irw»giilar depths; some Is covered four inches or five iaclkes, and unless they 
got \t*ry good rains does not gemiiimte, other sef‘d is barely covered, and if 
a dry spell o(H*urs lieforc tbc piaiiis take good root, tlicy will die off. With 
rtganrl to the cultivator wltii stuHl attachment on fairly-worked land & 
man with a single team can put in his crop with far less labour than with 
tlie mnni tlrlll. and it has the same advantage that the seed is properly covered 
and the ants do not carry it away. The drill was unquestionably the most 
ekpcuslve way of putting in the seed. There was the cost of the drill, increM«i 
in lalioui. horsefeed, and horseflesh, and the slow^ rate of seeding to be oon- 
sldere<l AiH>nt 15 acres a dav was fair work with one team of tflStue staunch 
hone's v\ell looked after. With two teams it w*a8, he believed, possible to 
put in 25 to 60 acres daily, but more labour was required in changing an*; 
nttetuUiig to the extra horses Were* the advantages more than sufficient to 
balance these drawbacks? First there was the regular depth at Which the 
senl is sewn: then there was the saving of seed, as under the broadcast system 
a \*eHaiti propottion always failed, for the reasons previously stated. Anotbsg 
thing in its favovtr was that the drill deposited the seed on a better ahd firmer 
seedbed% giving it a chance to germinate straight away If the ground is stdfi* 
rientiy molat Ills experience was that after raid they could safbly continue 
aowlim With the drill a week after they could with the broadcast aowarv and 
also that the plant would coma up better, in the heavier soUa ati^ecUOty^ a good 
start was often half the battle. Taken altogether, be believud It would pay 
them to put a portion qf the crop in with the drill, whether they used manute 
or not; at the same time th<w would do wefi to continue to use tiie hroadeaei 
sewer-under tavemnhle condlthHia Now came the qufStlon^Boee it pay to 
use eommevtfcp .gwuravis here? They had had very little enperisnoe yet, .as 
t^ last few yuais have hsep uxceptloiimy dry. Three years ago he uimflv 
30 rwt. of mapptev putting on 00 Pk per amre, but covOfl see no henedt Thpr 
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next your be uned i Um lb «au but again be experienced no encceea, a lot 
of the wheat filUng to come op* Be attributed tiiis mmnly to the dry feeding 
and partiy to bie ignocuiee of when to atop using the manure, in eommon With 
a number of other fannera be baa found that it doea not do to eonttnoe putting 
In the seed with the manure when the land ia only balf-moiat; that la not dry, 
but not moist enough to cause the wheat to germinate propi^y* Appanm^ 
when the soil was a Ifttle too dry tor tbegrain togermlnate at once the manure 
wlU assist In cau^ng the grata to malt His opinion was that they ehould sow 
when the land la quite dry, or wait until It is wet enongh to euauiu qutekgerml- 
natimi, the latter preferable. To l>e proUtable, the manure must increase the 
crop to the extent of two bushelB per acre, and if they could he sure of getting 
10 in. to 12 in. of rain he heliered they would get an Increase of four bushels 
or more per acre; but what they had to consider was u'bether the profits they 
got in such seasons would more than balance the failures when o^ 6 in. to 
8 In of rain fell during the year at Booleroo in 1901-2 the manure was 
a marked success, last yeai in most cases its use resulted in direct losa 
a return of fair seasons he beliered it would pay to put In at least half 
their crop with manure and when the season opens favourably even a greatm 
proportion. 


PcnolBf July 11. 

Pre8eut->Me8srs Darwent (olliair), Ockley, McKay, ittller. Ricketts, Morns, 
Worthington, Stoney, Maxwell, and Allnutt (Uon Bee) 

Small Holdings.- Mr. Darwent read a paper on the advantages of small 
hol^gs By small ihpldings he did not only mean small blocks suitable for 
Intense culture, but holdings on which a man can earn bis living, varying 
according to quality of soil and the nso to which it can be put. In the 
soutb-east much of the land was suitable for mixed farming, for which hold¬ 
ings of 160 acres to 200 acres were required. Root crops should be grown 
and better classes of grasses established, by ^ hich the carrying capacity of 
the farm will be doubled. On an improved block of thig description 600 sheep, 
dr large cattle to (‘orrespond, could be carried Grain crops in rotation with 
roots, Ac, could be grown, especially if dairying is practised Poultry and 
pigs should also receive attention 'fhen again there were thousands of 
acres of land eniluentl> suited to the growth of fruit trees and vines which 
were nov producing nothing but worthless timber To settle a producing 
population on tills land would bo of grea^ benefit to the district Then, tinally. 
thei e w ere »mallej* blocks of the best toir for working men’s blocks on 
u^lcli their families could be brought up and taught to lie useful men and 
women, and fitted to earn tlielr own living later on, Thow* who lui\e to do 
with men oq station properties know that the men’s huts are not of soc*i 
character as to be comfortable to the boys, who get away to the townships as 
soon as thej^ can, nor do they afford any opportunity Of teaching the lads 
habits of thrift or industry. It would be to the advantage of the whole 
Rtate if the men hi|| small blocks of land on which they could make homes 
for their famiUes fw grow produce to reduce their expenses 
* Agricultural College for the fiduth-Sast.--^ After dlscussloii it w'as resolved 
that it would be of great benefit to the south-east to have an Agrlcultursi 
•College in the distdet 


Colton* 4Mly 4 

' Present-^Messrs Kenny (chair). RlggS, Inkster, Kipemaii, and Packer (Hon. 
See.). 

Manures for ’^''>heat Chrdps.—Diacuaslon on this subject took plane, ^and It 
was amed that more atmntfon w'ould have to be psid tb this qu#|kNi oar the 
West Coast if they were to grow wheat snccoMfully Mr. Kleeman had best 
return* qn his idot* at the pulfiic soIkioI Wallaroo super, while Mrf Riggs 
fUmid Thomas tdiesphate sdlted his land best, and Its e3^ect on the grMsth of 
grass after the crap was very noticeable. 
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Bobimroo Cmnire, July 7. 

PrMeiit^M« 9 «r», W. Cluck (chAir), Xottle, ArthTir, Hichaol^ Hordock, 8aJr 
gent Clack, Bfeoki, Beppec Dr. Steven, Alhlona, JdcHartUi (Hon. 8cc.), and 
four Tlattora. 

Malting of Wheat^-Dr. Ateten tabled aome gralna of wheat which wave 
$nwn when the buMl waa wet, bat which failed to grow.^The grains were quite 
menUly, and membm generally m'ere of opinion that the failure was due to 
the surface gettUig too hard to enable the voong plant to get through, resun^ 
ing in the grain going mouldy. 

Kniitgroming.—Mr. Alblnua read a short paper on this subject. His experi¬ 
ence In this district was that cherry trees fail to stand the dry weather and 
suffer from the attacks of white ants. Apricots and peaches do well for a few 
years, but the ants attack them in dry years. Plnms also do not lire long. Al¬ 
monds are ^ery hardy and stand well in this locality. Peaches on almond 
stocks are not so har<^ as almonds. Pears, apples, and quinces do very well. 
Last year they bore very good crops, notwithstanding the dryness of the 
season. Pigs also thrive; In fact, figs and quinces appear to stand greater hard¬ 
ships than any other fruits. Planted In lowlylng ground they bear well and 
reqnire but little attention, drapes grow well in this locality, Muscatels being 
about the best for general use, as when they carry good crops the surplus 
can easily be converted into ralslna When he first caane to the district he 
w.as toM that only stone fruits sbonld l)e planted, as other varieties wonld 
not stand the aeveie seasons His experience had, however, been the re¬ 
verse. The Cliairman stated that, with the exception of one peach tree, the 
stem of which he painted with tar, the white ants had destroyed all the 
trees be ifaad planted. Mr. Murdock said he had never been troubled with 
white ants in his trees. The main drawback to planting was that the trees 
they bought wore reared in rtch soils, and the change to the poorer land 
dbecked their vigour. He would prefer trees grown on poor soils. It was 
a mistake to think that In tMs locality quinces must be planted near the 
watercourses. He did not favour the peach on either apricot or almond 
roots. Mesars. Brooks and Notile believed it paid best to leave gardening 
aUme in thia locality—the prodnee generally cost more than it could be 
purchased for elsewhere. 

Field Trial and Bhow.—It was decided to hold a field trial of Implements 
and show of products, Ac., ou August 5. 


Applla-Yarrowlef July 3. 

Present—Messrs. Keller (chair), Bottrall, Frauds, lAwson, Fox, Wllsden, 
Btacey, Catford, Daly, Canning, Grant Klemm, Becker, and Bauer (Hon. Seel. 

Annual Report.—Seven meetings held, with an average attendance of nearf} 
11 members. A fair number of visitors has attended meethiga, two papers 
have been read, a homestead meeting was held at Mr. Bottralrs residence, a 
visit by Prof. Towar arranged, and generally their meetings had been of a 
profitable character. During the year Mr. G. W. H. Hirsch, one of the foun¬ 
ders of the branch and one of their most energetic members, had died. Messrs. 
J. C. W. Keller, G, W. h^rancls, and i\ G. F. Bauer were elected Chairman, 
Vlce-<Tuilnuan, and Hon. Secretary respectively. 

Judging of Bones.—Paper hy Mr. Shepherd in April issue of Journal of 
Agriculture on ^Judging Horses’* was discussed. Memben agreed that Judg- 
IM was a dUficult taMc, and that tape and notehook were almost ne ce ss ar y to 
emetent Judgiiig. Some of the members agreed with Mr. Shepherd that the 
feet were too often unexamlned b;^ tbe Judge; they were also of opinion thag 
the too fearing tbod given to stallions when young tended to develop softness 
la the feet 

Bnsllige.«^ln reply to enquiry, Mr, BottraR said he had ent crept lor enal* 
lage juat before the bay crop waa fit to cut; one year it toraad out fimt dami, 
but the next year It was too dry. 
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(Mylar)t 4itly 4* 

Pmefit—MMwrtt. W. NIoHoUr (ciiair>, j Nlcbotls, Oluu, BttdUiy* Btttitli. 
Narmwiiy, Hughes (Hou. and 12 visitors. 

]DiuiUage.*~-M#Kanraway read a short paper on this auhjeot. lAst Novam* 
her he ent some oats when they were turning yetk>w and carted at onot HD 
the pit A layer ot about IS incheH was put ln» and when the tomperatm roie 
to 120 degrees F. more was added, and so on until the pit was OUsd, when tt 
was left until the temperature reached lilO degrees He then covered It with 
earth for weight and left it iintii the middle of Juee, The pit was 8 feet x 0 
feet X 5 feet excavated in good clay, and the covering was also clay. Although 
the latter was satuiated with soakng<» wiiU»r, the silage was in fair order. At 
Hmt the cow sniffed at It and left tt. now she win help herself from the pit. 
which, unfortunately had got Hooded and the siiage was floating on the top. 
Hr. Narraway tabled sample of the eneiinge, and also read extracts from 
various papers in The Journal of Agriculture dealing with the same subject. 
Hr. Bradley stated that while ensilage and oats toother were not of much 
value for working horses, If mixed with chaff it made capital feed. The Hon. 
Secretary thought they required hay rather than ensilage In this cold district 
They can grow green feed all the year round, so thexe was little necessity fur 
making cneilage Members generally thought that ensilage being made from 
green crops cut in their prime was preferable to Immature green feed, or feed 
cut aftei it was past its prime. 

Potatoes.—Mr. Olnn tabled Snowflake potatoes weig'lilng up to 2 lb. 6 oa.. 
which, he stated, ^ere sound, c^ooke/l well, sell readily t It was one of tha 
best to gro^i on tlieir swamp lands. On irrigated sandy soil, manured with 
throe barrow loads ol manure to the rod and a little* commercial fertiUDer in the 
drill, he dug nearly two bags of potatoes to the rod To a keroelwe tin full of 
bonedust ho added 4 III. of sulphaU^ of ammonia and 4 tb. of muriate of pot* 
ash. Mr Bradlev spoke favourably of Hero potato Fioni 28 lb. sound seed 
planted on 7 rods of land he dug 34i cwt Mr Oiun also spoke well of this 
variety, and the “Jewel” was referred to as a good variety for tlib higher 
ground. 

Binding Banks of Creeks—Mr. Olnn called attention to report from Poreat 
Range on this subject (page Journal of Agriculture for May, lUOH) Mem¬ 
bers find Yorkshire fog grass preferable to either couch grass or buffalo grass, 
as it serves the purpose and does not spread like the two latter grasses. It Is 
also moie eosll} eradicated should it spread on to garden land. 


Tattara* July 4. 

Present*- Messrs. Fisher (cliair), Kfllmler, Smith, Reschke, Wiese, aud 
Hughes (Uon. Sec.). 

Breeding Horses.—Mr, KiUmier read a short paper on this 

subject The lint stiep toward the improvement of their 
horse stock was to get both mare and stalUon into good 
condition for breeding. If the mare is a dry one and has been work¬ 
ing hard she should be fed well and got into good condition, but not too fkt. 
They should alwiwA rf' C a paddock of feed for the mares, and also give 
them feed in the mble so long as they will eat it During the cold spells they 
should be stabled at night. A good warm mash of bran and crushed oats on 
cold mornings will go a long way to keeping the blood circulating, gnd will 
improve the condition of the animals. This treatmofit will klso assist them 
in shedding their coats quickly. When she comes in season the mare should be 
put to the horse as soon as possible, and after being served let ber temaln 
quiet Itt the stable for two or three hours, then turn her out With other mares. 
4fter the first service let nine days elapse before trying her, but on no amount 
let Hie staUloii worry her if Dhe shows no sign of being in •eaaon. 0# 
many failures were due to the mare being wonM in this way; In laet be had 
heard experleoeed breeders in Sootlaiid insisl that three weeks should be 
allowed to olimee after the first service hefbie aBowSng the horaowlth themace 
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rrf*fieot-~>M4»«tnr» Thotup^on (cluilr>, Bowe, Smith, Patten, Brweter, C3ook, 
Toll, nn^ Koll (Hoi>. Hec.). 

Vrof^^mor Towar.—BxodJtlon was taken to the tone of the preaa reporu 
of recent ^1alt of ITofeaaor Towar to Qtiom, aa the lecture wa« greatiy ap¬ 
preciated end waa very inatructive. 

FrcMit.—In reply to (lueatlon membere genorally were of opinion that aa far 
aa whoftt ‘TOpa were concerned froata were beneficial, aa they checked too 
rapid growth and canard greater root development. Frosts also destroyed 
many injurious Insects. 

Hay.- Mr. Smith's experience was that the best time to cut wheat for bay 
was When the grain was three parts formetL Members agreed, and also 
thought owing to the s^rchlng winds experienced in tne north it war 
mxHHwary to cut the <*rop greener than in the south, aa it rapidly got too ripe 
and deteriorated in %alue. Members advised stooking the sheaves imme¬ 
diately after (cutting, to secure a nice green cokmr in the hay. Much, of course, 
depended upon the weather at time of cutting. 

Kailowing.—Mr. Uowe said the time to fallow must vary with the season. 
Ue liked to ‘hnvo the oats and other weeds well up before he started ploughing 
Not only did this save a lot of trouble afterwards In keeping the fallow 
cleau. hut green stuff turned under improved the soil. Where the soil was 
shallow deep ploughing was a mistake. It would be better to plough shallow 
ami subsoil afterwards 


Cradock, July 4. 

I’rewut .Messrs Kmldoek (chnlD, Turner, ratersoii. Marsh. Uariiet, Sy¬ 
mons, Iredell. Uuggerty, (iraham, Solly, Llndo (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Poison Weeds -Mr. SoU.\ tabled several specimens of allegt^d poisonous 
uceils, and stated that a nuuil>er of horses and sheep had died afbn* eatlna 
them The homes apinmi to he quite dazed, an<i may lie <lown for hours at a 
time, ami suITit for t\>o or three days. If driven quickly for a short time they 
an* altncUed b.\ violent shncling, but soon reco\er. The affected sheep appear 
to suffer from paralysis, especially of the hindquarters; the body swells as If 
bh»\vn up witli ^^^nd. while a watery tiuld escapes from the nostrils. Death 
takes place in from 10 ti) -IH hours. Sheep from saltbush country did not seem 
affisdcil, blit thom* from the south suffered severely. The Hon. Secretary 
Mtated hi* found plants very good feed for stock, but cai*e was neot*8sary 
that llie) illd not eat too much when turned into the paddock at first or when 
^ery hungry*. Il<* Indlcved an ounce of carbonate of soda in a pint of water 
given ti» nfie<*ted animals would cure them. A pint of the solution was sulii' 
4*lent for six sheep or one large beast. [Two of the plants are species of 
Ktipborbla. om* is Ijitus sp. and the other S^vgophyiluin sp. All of these plants 
wlU cause bloat, or acute infiammatlon, if strange or hungry stock partake 
fnHdy ol theu). Set* neinut Mundoora Branch, page 703, June issue of Journal 
of Agriculture, tkl.l 

Vegetable Growing.—Mr. Paterson tabled ipectmens of vegetable marrow, 
and stattHl he found ft best to soak tbe ground round the plants in preference 
to sprinkling the water on the foliage. Mr. Bymons considered the latter 
uiethtHl beat, as It tends to keep the plants free from Inaects and the soil does 
not Imkt* so much as it does after flooding. In growing vegetables tbe ground 
must kept mdUt and the hoe used to prevent the surface from setting. 

Oermlnatfor ot Heeds.—The Hon. Secretary stated that bts land, which had 
be<m bare ^ vegetation for so long, had been producing a fair crop of **squaah 
weed,'* which, although poor feed, led him to h<H)e that tbe land would atop 
drifting and become covered again with better feed. Home dlseuasloii ensued 
on the genDlnation of seeds, and the length of time that oertaln classes of 
seeds liave remained in the soil and then germinated when favourable condi¬ 
tions ensued was commented on. 
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Bttjwhman, W. aikl S. Tem^jy, A. and H, 
B. Hoody, Loller> Wllaon, Ohutctiat, Keriiit McCabe* Stepbeiieoi!i (Hon. Sec.). 
«4id te(o vialtOTf. 


Poultry.—The Chatman read a abort pap^ on thie Bubject. Whaterer the 
poultry IndmFtry might mean from the point of view of the fancier or the man 
that had to purchaae all the food they require* there waa no queetkm that to 
th^ftnner It wa$ a dnanclal help that he could not well do without. U 
is true a good deal of hay may be wanted* but on the otfaw hand there were 
bushele of grain about the hayetock and on other parts of the farm which the 
fowls turned to profit* but which would otherwise be wasted. Where rabbits 
are numerous and parties went out shooting It was advisable to keep the 
bodies of the rodente shot to cook up for the fowls. Mr. Wai^n advocated 
the use of portable houses for poultry so that the fowls could be moved from 
place to place on the stubbles to pick up any grain left on the ground. He fa* 
toured hatching eggs by means of tho incubator* one great advantage of 
which was that a large number of birds can be hatched out at the one time. 
It was* however, not advisable to use the incubator diir» 
ing very cold or very hot weather. Although he fa* 
voured hatching by artificial means, he would, if possible* give 
the chicks to hens to rear. To get the greatest profit the chicks Should 
raised as early in the season as possible* in order that ^y birds not required 
for laying or breeding purposes would be ready for market by October or No¬ 
vember. One member thotight that too much had been made of the poultry 
Industry, and that the same amount of energy expended In other directions 
would have returned greater profits. Generally, however, members agreed 
with Mr. \^'arden on the question of the profit from poultry. 


NantawarrAf July 8. 

Present-Messrs. Dixon (chair), J. and K. Nieholls* Belling, B. J. and A. F. 
Herbert J. and J. W. Dali, Greenshlelds, Bpeut*er (Hon. Sec.», and two 
visitors. 

Argentine Wheat.- Mr. W. J. Dali reported that out of 28 grains of Argeutne 
wheat sown 27 germinated in about a fortnight. He thxmght the gennlnatlon 
rather slow, which, however, was attributed by other members to the cold. 
Mr. Nlcholls had also sown some of this wheat as an experiment and found 
the germination satisfactory. 

FerUhsers for Fruit Trees.—In reply to question members thought If super 
or other fertiliser was broadcasted and worked Into the soil around fiult tpses 
it would be beneficial to the trees. Having little experience on ttie eubject.' 
they would like to have Information from fruitgrowing districts on method of 
application aud manure to apply. 

Poultry Complalntr-Mr. Greenshlelds reported complaint among his fowls. 
Their hMds were swollen and a cheesy matter formed alMiut the mouth and 
eyes. Members thought the disease was roup, and read tn»atment recom¬ 
mended by Mr. P. F* Laurie^in his Poultry Manual. 8ome memlicro advised 
kiUing affected blrd'^^d*burning the bodies. [Disease is undoubtinlb roup, 
and is easily cured If taken In time. Carefully clean aw^ay the cheesy matter and 
bathe the eyes and head with strong solution of bOraclc acid In water.—Bd. I 

Vegetable Growing.—Considerable discussion on the growing of vegetablef 
took place. It was stated that gardens that formerly gave excellent result 
will not nbw' produce decent crops of vMetables* although the soil was well 
worked and manured. Meinbm would like to know why this should be* the 
complaint being common in this looallty. Mr. Uppill reported bav^ f0« 
.iMTdral rears grown good turnips on phtehee of light soil in the fiOlteesffinUI- 
4odni; he mixed tlhe seed with some snpef|ihosphate, and then broadsasted 
It on die land. Two of the members reported having sown smsA qaantfties 
\of tmmfp peed with the wheat by means of the seed drill The ywmg wheat 
aMtfrod.tha niniipaat the start and from eeed sown in April thdy were now 
getting turnips lit lor the 
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Wilmlncton. July 8. 

Frewnt—Mewin. LutortMCta' (chair), BannaKan, NoU, UaaUn, Balltwi. 
BromSbent Zioraieniumii, Payn« (Hon. Sec.)» and four rialtoni. 

Rugging Cowi.-^Dliiciiisioii on thlB snbject took place, tiie membera gene¬ 
rally being in favour of nigging during tbe cold winter montlia. 

Fruitgrowing.—The Hon. Secretary initiated a diacuBsion on the ntUlzatioii 
of tbe ricb gallieB and table landB of the Flinders Range for t!he growth 
of fruit. There was much land that was well adapted to the growth of 
npt»U*B, (nirrauta, raisin grapes, oitms fruits, potatoes, &c. The only draw- 
ba(*k was that it wonld be Bomowhat dlillcnlt to get the produce out of the 
rough (country, though pack horses could be utiliaed for tbe purpose. Most 
of the meiutiers agreed that any one anxious to secure land for fruitgrowing 
mii^it do worse tlian take up some of the rich hill country in this neighbour- 
biHid. 

The Vine Industry.—Mr. Hulllran read a short paper to initiate dlscussiO' 
on pniH*r n*ad at f'ougress by Professor Perkins on the Vine Industry of 
Mouth Australia. The figures given showed that our wine industry was 
making good progrc^ss, and gave considerable oinployment to wage eamera 
fie trusted tliat the exptH*tnt1onH ot Professor Perkins of the ultimate develop¬ 
ment of tho Industry would lie fully realised, as the whole State wonld un- 
doubtf‘dt> lien»*ll( considerably thereby. Mr. Sullivan gave an interesting 
aenmnt of a v islt to Hcppcdtstield. He thought South Australian winemakers 
wen* to Ih‘ <*ougratulnt(*d on tlieii* energy and enterprise and on the quality 
of tbe v^lfic pro<bu*ed here During the past year the whole of the papers 
rt*ad ut the Ainiuiil ('oiigress have been discussed at meetings of this branch, 
mcmlH^rs tnUlug It In turn to vvTite short criticisms on each, and much 
lieiiedt luiH iMM’ii gained from the adoption of this practice. 


Mount Bryan East, July 4. 

Present-Messrs Dunstaw (thaln. Brj'ce. Dare, T. and B. S. Wilks (Hon. 
Sec.), and one > Isftor. 

Tailing Lambs Dlscus^^lou on this subject ensued. Most of the members 
favuww'd tsllitiic ni fruni four to six vvwks old, ns they considered the <^>eratlon 
did not (biH'k the iambs so much ,*is Jt u'ouJd if performed later. 


Hartley, July 10. 

Present - Messrs \V. Brook (chair), (' Brook, Jaensch, Relmers, Stanton 
Kleuke, Kutaer, Ilassaiu, tVimdersItz (IIoii. Sec.), and nine visitors. 

Annual Ilei>ort- Eight meetings held, with an average attendance of eight 
memliers. Two memtK*r8 have been struck off the roll for non-attendance. 

Milktesting.--Members were agreed that a Babcock mllktester was neces- 
Niry on the farm in order to find out which cows were profitable to the owner, 
llopemaklng.- Mr. Wuiiderslty. gave au exhlhitlon of ropemaking from 
vaste binder twine, using home-made apparatus tor the purpose. Members 
were very favourably impresiHM] with tbe serviceable ropes turned out from 
what is usually wasted, and a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
Wundersitx for ahowing how the work was done. 


Holder, July II. 

PnesMit—Msam. Rowe (chair). Vaughan, BUiaid, Perry, Joneo, Tuck, Starr, 
Biodgera,«9tttart Green (Hon. Sec.), and three Tialtora 
Pnmtiig*—MeetSng was held at Ramco Settlement, and most of the time gpeni 
In inspeetkm oi the dUfsiwnt gardena. Demoostmtiona In Use pninlii|r of 
aptloot treea were ghren bgr Mr. Vangiian, and an Intsieating paper hy Mr. 
Paul, ot Mildiinu on the Muscat Gordo Blanca raUfin vines dlsenased. 
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llllliM VUlA, <lttfy 10. 

^ *“• *“• Piy«». scweit. ■*«». 

W. T. Vlgar, H. W. Payne, Heeker, Paanaeb, and J. W. vlgar (H«». Hw.). 

Fallowliig.—lir. J. W. Vlgar read a ahert paper on tide rabject He etreigty 
advocated early failowlnx In thla dlsMct, atartlng direetty aeedlnc la 
aa tbe BOU ttaen works better, and the horses have to be fed, whether worked 
or not. With early fsHow it was possible to clean the land better, and also 
to oonserre moisture. Surface cultivation during tile spring and smnmer 
WBA necessary to check evaporation and to peitnit ihe drcolatiion of the air 
through the aoil. The effect of aeration on the fertilising constituents of the 
soils was of great importance. Oultivation also tends to keep the soil cooler, 
and thus makes it posirible for the germs in the soil to cairy out to best 
advantage their useful work. Borne fsnuers say that land on whldb the 
crop has proved a failure wUI be as good as fallow land next year, but this 
was not correct, He knew of one paddock that had failed for five years lo 
succession, yet the growth this year is inferior to that on newly ploughed 
grass land. He believed that the five failures took more out of the ground 
than five average crops would have done, for the reason tliat the surface 
was bare all the time, and never cultivated from one seedtime to the next 
Stiff land especially should be fallowed, because it was seldom they got rain 
early enough to plough It properly In time for seeding. Stony land should 
be fallowed, ns witljout the after cultivation 11 was imiioesible to kill the 
grass and weeds uii it as the stones prevent the furrows turning over pro¬ 
perly and burying the weeds, &c. Mr. i'annach agreed that all stiff land 
should be fallowed, but considered it useless to fallow sand. The Chairman 
would plough light land north and south, and drill in the same direction, as 
he found the prevnlUug strong westerly winds did net liave the same scope 
for sweeping b<3tween the rows. 


Woodstde* July 6. 

Present—^Messrs. Caldwell (chair), Rollbuscb, Lnut» rbach, Keddle, Fowler* 
KleluscUmUlt Johnson, VMfter. Hutchens, and A. Hughes (Hon, Sec.). 

Standard Weight for Chaff. - Members suppoi-ted proposal for adoption of 
a standaid weight for tlie bag of chaff* and favoured a Ntandard of 42 n>. gros< 
weight. 

Root Crops.—Mr. Keddie read a paper on growing root crops and their value 
for cows. He showed some very fine specimens of both red and white car¬ 
rots, which, he stated, his cow was very partial to, and which not only pro¬ 
duced a go^ flovi of milk, but also kept her in good condition. 


Mount Qamblor* July 11. 

Present—Mesara Mlt^ell (choir), Kdwards. WlUiams, Watson, Pick, We^, 
Dyke, Wilson, Bamws* and Levria (Hon. Sec.)* 

Pickling Seed Grain.—Discussion on this subject was continued. Method 
of pickling in a cask was described* and experiences under varying condttioiia 
were mentioned. ^ 

Offieeni.—Messrs, J. Dyke, T. Edwards, and E. Lewis were atmintedOhair- 
man, Vlce^halrman, and Hop. Secretary respectively. On behalf of the mem¬ 
bers, Mr. Watson presented to Mr. Lewis a silvm^ted inHSand and a hot- 
water ketUe* in reckignltlon of his many years’ services sa Bon. ieeeilaiy of 
the branch. Mr. WUsoii was thanked for the use of meethig rooiM, 

Swipe Fever.—Mr. Williams r e ferre d to ontbreaks of swme fever te Vic- 
toda and New SottOi Wales, and srged ^gowners to pronpjtty veport to the 
Stodf Inspector any eaaes of sickttees to theto pigs, as fihere had been Impor- 
tattoas from Victoria ebme few months ifOa 
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, - July 4. 

l>n.>wnt-Mttwta. PtDcbM (ebair). Ckxtde, Bamttt, HaBalii. Ooopar, Oivk. 
MK'u!h)clia FniMT, asut Wight (Hon. SecO. 

Fox(*f(—XHictuwion on this sabji^t took pUuse. and the necwitsr for draatlc 
aotloii to cape with the peot was admitt^. It war doddad to aoppotrt the 
action otf the ior*nl coiihcil in offering payment for all foaaklns brought to 
tbe diatrict office. 

Ramie-Mr. KcCnllocb read ertract from Victorian paper on the poaalbility 
of ilie profitable cultivatioD of this fibre plant in Auatralla. 

Drainage Ateaa.—Mr. Goode reported on visit to MiUioent drainage areas, 
and spolre of the crops g r o w n and acock fattened on the drained land, which 
formerly were of little value. The question of utilising potatoes, wfaen prices 
are low. for feeding stock was referred to. Some members could not gat 
their horses to touch potatoes. Mr Goo<ie advocated the draining of tne 
swampy lands In the Kingston district, and contended that if this were done 
the work would prou» lust us profitable as operations around MlUlcent. Mr. 
Harnett agreed that it would be a simple matter to drain off the water throug]i 
Reedy Creek to the sea. 


Mount Pleaoantv July 10. 

present - Messrs. Phtllls (chair), Miller, Drogemuller, Maxwell, Tapscott, 
and Vigar (Hon. Seo.). 

Farming on 80 Acres —Paper In June issue of Journal of Agriculture, by Mr 
W. Jamieson, of Gumeracha on making a living off 80 acres of land, was read 
and discuimed Members were of opinion that in tUs district they could not 
make such a living off an 80-acre set tlon as pictured by Mr. Jamleeon. 

T^arge v. Hmali Grain for Seed —This subject was well discussed. Members 
fa^ our large, plump grain for seed purposes 


Onetree Hill, July 10. 

Pwsent Messrs 7 Bo^^ man (chair) G and F Bowman, Blackbam, Ifould, 
BmiUi, Tiiotnas, and Clucas (Hon. SeiM 

Fanning on *t0 Acres Papei read at Gumeracha by Mr. W. Jamieson on 
**How to Make a l4i\lng ofl 80 Acres of i^and*' was discussed Members 
generally wen» of oplni^m that Mr .ramieson wa«i too sanguine as to the re¬ 
sults. es|>ecially In respect to the roeune from pigs, also that the cost for 
labour had been underestimated. 

Growing of Fodder Crops —Mr F I. Ifould read a paper on this subject 
The growing of fodder crops was not gem>ral on farms; In many cases nor 
even a small plot of barley was grown for green feed He was, however* 
convinced that tbe time was not far distant when the practice of growUif 
some fodder for early feed, especially for dairy cows, would become more 
general A ton of green stuff In June or July is of greater value to the stock 
owner than a good many tons later on in the season Dairymen would be 
able to bring some of their cow's in earlier and thus secure the benefit of th^ 
higher prices niilng for their produce, besides being able to extend the milking 
season. Wherever it was possible to keep up the supp^ of green stuff into 
the sutiuner, stnnmer fodder crops should be grown. The shortness of the 
fFSss season throughout tbe greater part of the State was a eecioiie drawback 
to the graaieni' industry In all its branches. When they had to depend en¬ 
tirely on the natural herbage there was far too much lost and unpa^uctlve 
time with the dairy herd, and a period when all stock suffer for want of eome 
•oceitltQt food* The growing of green crops to tide over this period wilt 
make alL«tbe dUffifeane between profit and loee on the year's work. He 
0 CfM speak irom klg ovn experience on the posslbiUty of growing this fodder. 
On meet farnii d omnll orea of land suitable to the purpoae and ecnveolont 
to the homeatstd e»n be found. This should be fallowed eariy* and a heavy 
dressing of temyaro nufaure applied. Where ttiere is net aamrient of tum 
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manure a libml dreating of oommerrial fertlilaera, aa it to tnuMimttvo 
that theae crop® be forced on early, or tJwlr main advanta^ will be ktot 
Variona ceroato will be found anltable^'Cape barley, rye, and fome of the 
earlier maturing wheata, of which BarttetTa Groaabred ahonld be mentloiifad. 
When only a few atock are to be fed it to beat to mow the crop and cany 
it to them. For feeding on a larger acale thla entaito too much labonr, and 
the beat plan is to have several small paddocks and grass them. Tam ^o 
stock In for a short time each day, but not when the ground to wet and 
hoggy. An soon as the crop in one paddock to eaten down sufficient!}' put 
the stock on to the next If heavily manured the crop will quickly grow 
again, when It can be treated as before. In addition to these cereals, mustard 
and rye are finding favour with many farmers, and those who have tried them 
report well. For milk cows and sheep he knew of nothing better than rape. 
It is good for milk production and for fattening. Pigs are also very pardav 
to It, and for lambing ewes It is first class. Mustard will come on CMirller 
and is a good fodder, but Intparls a bad fiavour to milk. The slight taint 
imparted by rape almost disappears when the milk is put through the sepa¬ 
rator. He noticed h member of Port Broughton branch had grown rape, but 
could not get hto cows to touch it; probably this was due to the fact that it 
Avas new to them. He had no difficulty in this direction with his t'ows, nor 
liad he experienced any serious results from turning the stock Into the rape 
paddock. His practice was to put the cows In for a short time each day. 
To grow rape oir mustard the land should be fallowed and worked down as 
fine as possible. From lb. to 3 lb. of seed per acre will be sufficient, and 
should be drilled in fairly deep. Flow after first rains in order to give It a 
good start before the weather gets too cold. Last year he fed off a paddock 
of rape from July to the end of November, and then it was springing again 
after the rain. Mustard does not last, dying out after twice feeding down. 
When rape begins to nin up to seed, usually about the end of September, feed 
It down fairly hard. He was convinced that if farmers would only grow 
rape they u ould be suiprlsed at the quantity of fodder a small paddock will 
produce. From his five-acre plot he got as much feed as from any W acres 
of grass land on his £oni>. Of course vhere lucerne can be grown success¬ 
fully there Is no necessity to look further; but it is only In relatively favoured 
locality this can be done. Tor summer fodders nialEc and sorghum can b«* 
grown In the hilly districts with a fair degi*ec of success Rich moist land, 
fallowed early, will gh(‘ the best results. Seed shisitld be sown about the 
beginning of Septeral>er, to give the plant a good start before the dry weather- 
sets In. Maize was preferable for milking cows, as It comes up quicker and 
more evenly than sorghum, Is more sweet and succulent, and much appre¬ 
ciated by cattle. It will not, Iwwever, stand dry spells like sorghum, and 
the latter will errou- uher© mntoc will fall. About bushels per acre of 
maize, or 5 lb to 7 lb. of sorghum, amber cane, or holous, will be required. 
A good crop of wheat can be grown on the fallow after either maize or sorg¬ 
hum, though, perhaps, not quite so good as on bare fallow. Any maize o.' 
sorghum not required for green feed can be converted* UUo ensilage, and 
should be chaffed into tlie pit. Both ‘were more suitable for horses and 
cattle than for sheep, as the latter only eat tlu? leaves. As maize matures 
earlier fban Horghuitiii a succession of «»rops can be secured by sowing seed of 
lK)th about the Same time; a second cut of sorghum will probably be obtained, 
but the maize rare!.v shoots again after cutting. 


Murray Brldirffif July 10. 

Freaent-Messrs. Edwards (chair), aaaaach, H. and W. Schubert. Sleeker, 
and Lehmann (Hon. Sec.). 

Agricultural Motors.-Discusalou on this subject took place. Members wer» 
of opinion that motors for term work will largely nupfify horsepower on 
nmuy tenns In the future, but did not think tbm would prove amtanle for 
work cti sandy country, especially on the iaiidhlUs, which in many distrlets 
are now culdvatsd. 

Home-breeding,—Hr. W. Sehube^ mud a paper on **Horse'breeding on 
Small Farma” 
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Wcpowie, July 6. 

Prpwot—Umm. Grar (chair), T. and B. Yatea. Ortock, CbnrataU, Bmttli. 
Haurm, aJid four Tlsitora. 

Barly KaUow.-^Tlie Okairman read a paper oq this subject In tailbwing tbe 
time of plouablng and the condition of tbe land when ploughed hare most 
important effects on the result of the work. They fallowed their land (1) 
to clean It; (2) to permit the min to enter freely to the subsoil; (3) to promote 
the circulation of air and moisture in the soil so as to secure to the fullest extent 
the physi<*al and chemical and biologlcfd cJmngce brought about by their action; 
(4) to conserrc for the following crop as much as possible of the moisture that 
etifters tbe soli. The earlier in the season that the ploughing is done the more 
marked will be the results in each directlsn. With late fallowing tbfere is 
less opportunity for wood seeds to germinate, and leas chance of cleaning 
tbe land, as practically only tbe weo<ls that germinate before ploughing are 
oestnoed. With early faHowing two or three snoceasiTe crops of w^eeds can 
tie disposed of. Tbe winter feed secured from the land when fallowing is 
delayed is not worth half a bushel of wheat per acre, but Judicious early fal¬ 
lowing will increase the yield by aeveral bushels. The land late fallowed 
does not through the summer b^me sufficiently mellow and consolidated 
to be in tbe best state for tlie sowing of the oereal crops in autumn. If the 
land is lifted early much of tbe winter rain water gets down into the auhsotl 
instead of flowing off from the surface, and carrying off with It much valu¬ 
able fertilising material Oontmst with this late fallowing. Tbe warm wea¬ 
ther Is here before it is flniabed; the plongh turns up a moist surface for 
evapomthm, and the drying air plays practically to the bottom of the furrow, 
unless tbe lend ia cultivated and harrowed right away; the microscopic germs 
are In conditions unfavourable to activity, and less nitrogen is stored np in 
the land. Altogether the late fallower reaps the result of hie delay, in a 
siekly, pale-oolonred, dirty, and poor crop. Early fallowing will not, however, 
always ensure a clean crop, lost year's fallow!^ being a case in point, and 
crops this year are dirty. The last advantage In tbe list enumerated In favour 
of fallowing Is, for much ol their dlstilct, the most important. The rainfall 
Is lairely sufflctent for a good crop, and thorough fallowing is, he believed, a 
mefuis of eonaervlng moisture sufficient to equal an increase of from 2 in. to 
t8 in. of rain in the succeeding season It is this fact that has led the great 
niojorltv of tiielr iiest faruMTs to consider thorough fallowing the key to success 
in oereal growing; and cereal growing is the all-luiportant part of their crop¬ 
ping. Moirt men who take time by the forelock will be busy fallowing. Many 
this year are delaying on accoimt of horsefecd being so dear, but be (bought 
it will well repay those who can do so to buy, even at the present high price. 
l<''allow should ho from 4 to 5 in. deep, according to nature of tbe soil, then 
harrow it well down, and work it later with a si^ug cultivator or some other 
suitable implement. By doing this tlie soil would not be so hard at seed time, 
and would be In a better state for drilling. Considerable discussion ensued, 
most of the members agreeing with Mr. Gray. 


Riverton, July 11 • 

Vresent—Messrs. Hussey (chair, and Hon. Bee.), Hannaford, H. A. Davis, 
W. B. Davis, A. J. Davis, Gravestock, Badman, Calf, Gray, Dr. Glynn, and 
three visitors^ 

Annual Report.—Ten meetings held, with average attendance of nearly 
eight members. Good work had, on the whole, been done, four papers being 
read and dfscitsaed. The Hon. Hecretary^was accorded a spe^al vote of 
thanks for hli 10 years' service in that i^tlon; was re-elected for ensuing 
year, Meaara. A. 1. tlaiia and W. Hannaford were elected Chairman and 
Vlce-Chaifinan mp^Bitlvely. 

Feeding off CfOpa.--ln reply to query In July Journal of Agriculture for 
reaaon for conaldefHut It advlaable to only feed off the evopa on faUow land, 
mambera taM the growth on land cropped for two yearn in aucceaaion waa not 
ao atft^ aa on fallow land; consequently it was not advfaatila to nm ahatn 
on tha etep. 
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Ugmorit «lu^r 4. 

PreoBct— Me«m. Patter (chair), 8walF«r, Wiehart, Brougham, Brown; 
Charlee and Caleb Provle, Bailie, Carr, Btatteu, Barrand (Hon. Sec.), aihl 
two yiaitora. 

Market for Fat Laonbi.—Dlacusalon waa cootinuod on pnMpccta of dolna 
anything in this dlatrlct in the lamb trade. One of the members held that it 
was waste of time to talk over the matter owing to absence of faculties for 
getting the lambs to Adelaide in good condition, but the majority thought this 
dlfllcaity conld be overcome, and several expressed their Intention of making 
a trial shipment next season. 

Stinkwort.—Mr. Charles PpovIs read from Joomal of Agriculture parograph 
In reference to Injury to sheep caused by etinkwort. One member said sheep 
would fatten on young stlnkwort, but the other members were decidedly scei)- 
tical of this. 

Disc T Hoe Drills T-Mr. Chqrles Provls read n paper on this subject. After 
three years’ experience with the hoe drills, and one with the disc drill, be was 
strongly Impressed with the advantages of the disc driU. Where the lK)e drill 
will maue good wortc the disc drill Is equally efttclent. Where there are any 
straw, tussocks, atoxies, stumps, &c., the disc drill will work without any 
troublei, but the hoe drill does not do satlsfactrjry work where there Is any 
rubbish of this description. Any lad who can drive can use the disc drill in 
any class of land, and It can also be worked on landitoo wet for use of the 
hoe drill. The former drill also leaves a small drill mark, which means less 
exposure of the soil to tb^lna influences, and in hilly country less chance of 
heavy rain causing runs along the track of the drill More work can be done 
in a day w’itb the disc drill, and in cloddy ground It will break more lumiM 
than the hoe drill. There was no risk of tlie discs breaking on the stones, and 
altogether there was less to w-orrj’ over. A lively dlscussUm ensuetl. Mem- 
bei^s admitted that in rough<*r land the disc* drill may do the !>etter work, but 
In clean land the hoe drill was preferable, <‘overlng tlie seed belter, and cul¬ 
tivating the soli to more even depth. 


IWallala, «luly 6* 

Present—Messrs. McOnbe (chair), H, B. Moody, Laller, A, Moody, Wilson, 
Temby, Churches, Worden, Xevln, Jenkins, Marshman, Stephenson (Hoh 
Sec), and three vlsltcwv, 

Grubs in Crops.— Mr. Teller referred to damage by grubs to late-sown wheat 
crops. Mr. Wilson had seen it stated that on Yorke’s Peninsula the grubs 
were destroytHi by driving a heavily laden dray around the liitested 
patches. The Chairman suggested driving sheep over the ground when It warf 
TV'et, [Try rolling with heavy roUer, and,harrow lightly after.—BdLj 

Annual Keport.—Ten meetings held, with good average attendance. A 
prepared subject haaAeen dealt with at each meeting. Mr. J. McCabe was 
elected Chairman, th^^ou. Secretary being re-elected. 

Cultivation of the Growing Crop.—^Mr. A. Moody read a paper on Uhls sub- 
iect In most parts of the World the cultivation of the crop after It is up 
receives considerable^ attention, but in South Australia very little is done to 
tne land after the crop is sown. In gome cases the crop may be rolled or 
harrowed, but too little thought Is given to cultivation most suitable or to 
the time when It should be done. Sometimes it is rolled when the surface is 
already set and harrowing is required; at^othcr times land already too looso 
Is harrowed instead of being rolled. Sometimes harrowing Is done when 
the plants are not properly rooted, tearing out the plants, oy otherwise in¬ 
juring them. Harrowing when the ground is wet is also a mistake. His 
experience In the after-cultivation of the crop bad been confined lo two 
operations of rolling and hairowlng, and through press of other Wurtt the 
operation has not always been performed at the proper time. Crops harrowed 
when the seasons have been talily favourable have benefited considerably. In 
dry years they have done quite as w^l as those not harrowed. Hosing thb 
crop would probably be'beneflclal where the. plant has suificient molstace to 
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grow rlgorooily and the land hae a tendency to become hard, but this pran- 
lice le o«t of the qneetloo nnlese they were to drill In the eeed In rowi wider 
apart On Uaht land, and with a ecanty rainfall* he did not thl^ hoeing 
would prore as beneddal ae other methode ot cultlyatton. He felt certain, 
however* that in any fairly good seaeon a eatable syetem of after eoltlTatloo 
of the crop will more than repay the coat Land that ie too loooe or haa been 
badly prepaid can be consolidated, and takeall or cootfaU prerented. Grnbe 
and (Him Insect peats wilt be considerably checked, late-growing weeds 
destroyed, ttw moisture conserved, and growth generally stlmnlatea. For 
light or loose land he adrised rolling when the crop is far enongh advanced: 
the eoll mast be neither too wet nor too dry. He considetred a roller of fhiriy 
large diameter much saperior to the small but heavy rollers generally used; 
the latter push Uie soil ahead of them, and Injure the roots of the plant. 
After rolling get over the ground as quickly as po^ble with harrows or other 
suitable Impleinent to mould the plants up without burying them too much. 
On stiir laud, unless very rough, rolling was not advisable; Instead be would 
cross harrow. With stiff land It was advisable when putting in tbe crop to 
avoid working it too fine, otherwise it is likely to set too hard after rain. Mr. 
Loller stated that he harrouod ami rolled 20 acres of crop as an experiment, 
and got fully r> per cent, more hny. On 300 acres of harrowed crop he in- 
creased the yield liy Kt ewt. tier acre. He would roll light land, aud then 
harrow. Mr. H, B. Moody had seen a crop lieiieflted by scarifying afte 
the plant was up: but they. \^onld hn\e in every ease to consider their special 
conditions. lie favoured hariowing as a general jiractlce in preference lo 
rolling. 


Clare* July 10. 

Present -Messrs. Kelly (chair), Chrlstison, Lloyd, Greenway, Hague, Hope, 
Martin, Carter, A. P and W. 8. Birks (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Hugging Cows. Rfetnberh were agreed that the Judicious adoption of this 
pmctlci' would b** beneficial In this cold district 

Ollicers - Messrs. W. B Birks and H. H. Green way were elected Chairman 
and Hon Secretary resiiecth ely. A special vote of thanks was accorded to 
the retiring Chairman (Mr. W, Kellyi tor his services during past 12 years. 

Malting Barley.- Mr. (Mirfstisou read n paper on this subject. He could 
see no reason why good malting barley should not be grown In this district 
if reasonable care and judgment, eH]>ecial]y in harvee&g crop, are ex- 
erclsetl. The soli and <'llmnte np|>ear<Hl to be suitable, the price for good 
malting borlej ^ns neairly always satisfactory', and yields were much heavier 
than of wheat. On suttabU* land for barley they could expect up to 40 bu^els 
per acre of barley, where they Mould not get uiore tlian 20 bushels of wheat. 
Whereas wln^at. as a nib\ ghes the fanner 2/0 per bushel, moitlng barley 
rarely fetches less than 8/«. making a return of £7 per acre, as compared Mith 
£2 10/ from w*tht«at. If tbe barlev Is lmpn»perly harvested —and the harvesting 
is a most iinpcwtant Item- tlie farmer can readily get 1/0 per bushel, wliich 
would give a 1 natter n^tiirn than Mlieat In various suitable localities In this 
State crops of 40 bushels i>er acn» of Imrley Imd been grovru in the past. He 
did not, of t^urse. suggest tlint u'heat should be given up In favour of barley, hui 
that they should gUe some attention to a profitable branch of farm work. 
The liest barleys are grown on sandy loam, with good rainfall, but with tbs 
exception of hea^’y clay land it can be grown satisfactorily on most soils; the 
limestone soils in this district should suit admirably. There were several 
varieties of barley used for malting purposes, but the two^rowed varieties were 
generally profen^ The l>est variety was the Chevalier, though a fairly 
large amount of Cape barley Is now uimmI for malting, and bas tbe advantage 
to the farmer of a thicker skin, and is therefore lose liable to damage in 
leaping. The greatest of care must lie exercised in reining; tbe barley must 
be dead Hpe. and cannot safely f>e stripped In very hot weather, ovring tt> 
the liability of dninage to tlie skin, and the grains being broken by the beaters. 
Very little experience would teach any observant farmer when not to strip 
and how to adjust the machine, it was better to have tbe aample too rough 
than too amooth, with eenasqueat risk of injury. From tbe maltster's point 
of view It was essential that the grain be plump, mature, and free from 
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damage, aa ht« object ta to get grain wltb the hlgbeet poaatble ea|welt7 tat 
gmtliuitioia, h^ce tbe neceiwity for rare aod judgment io reaping eStan- 
^ opmtlonfi. As the Mn mid other ueelese parts ooDstltate ahoQt 80 p«f 
oeitt. of tbe entire grain, it will readily Ih» fieen that a thin akin la an hnpoT^ 
taut item. Thick, coarae-aklnned barley <>arrl€Mi a high proportton of waste. 
It Is a cconmon thing for a ssimple of barley to be refused ecdely on accomnt 
of Hie damage done by reaping. A good sample of barley poas es a e a tM 
following charartejiatlea:—Vitality, conditjoii. maturity, good colottr, also, ;n 
a leaa degree, size, weigtit, eveimeaa. <*oiour, appearance of akin, and age 
In buying a sample of barley the maltstet looks for the percentage of broken 
skinned and ^racked grains, dirt, and foreign grain. Colour, If iMid, does not 
necessarily condemn a sample, but fCiows it has been in bad company, such 
as wet weather, or heating through reaping green. Weight also, and even¬ 
ness are all good iMiints, but a i 1 onr 3 % mellow interior, bright golden colour, 
and clean odour are the c'bief guides. 


Koolunffttf July 10. 

Present.—MessM. Butter (chair), Button, Shipway, Lawry, Sandow, Palmer, 
Jose, Pengilly Perrin, Atkinson, Buclionan, (’w>p<»T, Iluttertield, Burgewi, and 
Noack (Hon. ae<‘.). 

Seed Wheat.—l>r. Cobb’s pamphlet on tills subject whs discussiHl at length. 
The Chairman explained the meaning of tbe various diagraimp*^, showing the 
different grades of wheat. One experiment lie would like to see tried was 
the sowing of a uieasiiriMl Imshet of large grain and of small grain over 
tdveu areas. (o detcrudiu* which wotdd pmUiK*!* the largest 
return. Mr. Palmer disagreed v%lth Dr. Cobb on tlie puss- 
lion of change of s(M'd, but othens tlumght that much would depend upon 
the extent <»f the climatic differences; for Instance, lliey thought that 8i*ed ob. 
taiued from Mount Barker for sowing In this district would probably imt give 
satisfactory rcaultis the first year. Several of tlie no ml>evs advo<*af4»d the grid¬ 
ing of wheat for se^al. Mr. Pengilly had for the past tlv<* yeara used a miller's 
drake s<*reeu. and had not heard much of small wlient In his crops lately, and 
iTclIeied strongly In good plump grain for seed, Mr. Button thought bleach'd 
wheat was Indtcr than unbleached w'bPwt for seed. 

Sparrow s.- The question of the destruction ot «i>arrowi-i was dlscuswd. and 
u luoflou **Tlmt the Ooverumeint require nil district councils to take up (Ids 
matter” w’as <'niTle I unanimously. 

W(»rk of Branch.- This being tlK' annual meeting, and nil the memlHws tiel ig 
piviH«*ut a ballot for paiiers for next 15 months’ meetings was takeii, and 
programme arranged. 

Bare Patches,- Mr. Butcher called ntteotion to the l>are patches occurring 
on the Broughtoo lints and elsewhere; these patches aptiear to l)e in< renslng 
ill area and number, and be wwUd like th know what steris should b* taken 
to get the land test«*<L w’tth a view to ascertaining w'hat treatment was nwi'S 
itary. 


Morfiliett Vale. July 21. 

Present—Mi'ssrs. i^hrlstle (dhair). Perry, Anderson, Mcl^eod, Jones, Hutchin¬ 
son, Benny. A. and F. Poc'oek. and Ihiln ^lon. Sec.). 

Officers.—Messrs. J. H. Bain and Tlios. A,nderson were elected CtuUrman and 
Hon. Secretary reiq^ectlvely for ensuing year. 

Impaction.—Mr. A. Pocock' recommended common chopped al<^ mbced with 
a little bran as a cure for impaction If given early. 

Foxes.—Mr. Ohristle said lie had captured a line large fox, which luiA heea 
destroying his lambs. 

Watermelons for Pigs.—Mr. Hutcjhlnsoa stated that haying a codsldembte 
xiuantlty of watermelona he bad been feeding them to tbe pigi, and famid 
the animals thrivcnl and fattened on the diet. 
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Port Billot. July 18. 

Pr««ent-.-MMn«. UcTjeod {cbnit). Gosden. WiUtemion, Brown, Pannel, Oroy, 
W^cb, Hftrgrenvp* (Hod. 8ec.), and one TiBitor. 

FU*irrow!ii|r.~-Mr. Witlloinaon read extracts from AuBtralaaian on flaxgrow- 
ing in tTippaiaDd. and It was depide<i to write for informatioa to the farmers 
reported to lhave grown flax successfully. ' 

Hwiue Fever.—Thc Cbuiminn read extract from Victorian paper dealing 
wltli tlie outbreak of swMno fever lu that State. Members expressed the 
ot>lnlon that steps should be taUcu by the department to stop the Importatlo i 
of pigs owing to the dauaetr of Introducing the disease. [On June 24 a prj- 
iiautation prohibiting the introduction of pigs from States Infested with swine 
fever waa Issued.—Ed.] 


Saddleworthf July 18. 

Present -Messrs. Frost (chair). Adama Be<», Eckermaun, Lceder, Hanna ’ 
ford, S<»ulos. niid Ooleinnn (Hoii. Sec.). 

Annual Iloport.-Uoport is for eight months only, suggestion from officers’ 
conference to end the Hurenn year on June 80 being adopted. Eight niectlngfi 
held, with a^cragc aftendance of H.5 members, a falliug off on last year's 
recortl Four paperrf ha\e iiccn read, and a lecture on sbe<*p by Mr. G. 
Jeffrey arranged. \ lio-nert* Tshent contest under the auspices of the branch 
brought forward 12 enirl(*s, and tlie *i\erage returns were o^er 25 bushels of 
wlH*at p*'r iXTc and 2 tons m <‘wt. of hay A large number of varieties of 
wh<*at have been grown experimentally, and experiments with manures are 
bellictirrhHl out tills year. 

fOus*p on the Farm. Mr. ICckertuaan read a short paper on this subject. H » 
advised buying and selling aheep wium In proximity to the market. He pre- 
fens'd eweh (o w'cthers for tattening Hhinni not only brought In revenue 
direiily. but they H 0 \ed the butcher’s bill, oml saved much labour In keeping 
tile farm fiHs* from weeds. Mr. Adauis rt‘ad an Interesting paper detailing 
nieiiiories of the early days in South Australia. 


Bowhill, July II. 

Presoiit - lilesHrs. Norman fchulri, Tyler. Johnson. Burton, Waters. Droge- 
muUer, Weyland, and Whitfield (ITon, Sec.). 

Visitors.- The Hon. Secretary urged members to endeavour to bring at 
least one friend with them to the meetings of the branch. They should do 
their lM»st to weU*oine visitors and i>erniit them to enter freely Into all dis¬ 
cussions. 

Pickling Wheat.- Tn reply to cpiestlon, members advocated pickling seed 
whteat at least nine dny?) befon* sowing. 

Poultry.— Mr. Nonnan rt»uil a paper on this subject, In which he strongly 
advocated the ki*oplng of poultry on the Murray Flats. The climate was very 
suitable and food W'os cheap Ho contended that It would pay to give more 
attention to this Industry. The houaes should be of stone and Iron, or all 
iron, so that they can be easily kept free from vermin. Up to 100 fowls can 
be kept in one house, with a run of about 10 acres. This land should be 
ploughed up every year and sown with wheat or bariey to supply green feed 
and to keep the soil sweet. He found that under local condlttons 20 bags 
of wheat was ample feed for lOO fowls per annum, and that with a good laying 
straiti 100 fowls wonld produce iSO worth of eggs per annum. Under ave¬ 
rage condftlona the same luuount of wheat would only sell for £10. The work 
attending to the fowls wan light, and most of it could be performed by 
the younger children, who, if allowed some commission on returns, would 
take a lot of Intorest In their work. 
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KaDundiu July 4. 

Fre9ent^Me«»rs. i^haunon (clJAlr), Holthou««, Tenglc* 8. A. Harris, K)erta, 
Pascoe, Weckert, Banyer. and G. Harris (Hon. Sec.), ^ 

Plump T. Shrivelled Grain for 8eed.—Mr. Banyer read a iMtpw on the ahove 
subject 1’he queatton of tliie reapectlve merits of |>lump amt shrtvelUd grain 
was an important one to farmers. If the same result followed from the 
use of shrivelled crralu as fi*om plump and hea^Tgrain, it would h»* i»etter to use 
shrivelled, as w’ei>fht for weight the flhrivelhMl would go further than the 
heavier grain. He btledy referred to the (‘oi'clusiious arrived at by Dr. N. 
A, <’’obb, of Xew South WaU*^, referen<‘e to w hose experlnHUUs had been madg 
In The Journal of Agriculture for .lune. Dr. robb’s ct>n(dusionB were l?i 
favour of the use of plump grain, the superiority of which was apparent 
all through his experiments. A hiigin* proportion of the plump grain germi¬ 
nated than the shrivelled the plants tle\elopod bidter, and the yields were in 
far the greater number of cases < otisI(h‘rably superior. The w'oigbt pc'* bushdl 
of grain from plants of plump seed was greater than that of grain from plants 
of lower grade. Fanner*- loiew the \"alue of heavier wheat w^ben soiling 
and the standard bushel was oridoiice of the Imponance that liuyers placed on 
the (piestiou ot plump and shrivelled grain. Mr Ilanyer said Dr. (5obb’s eg- 
perlnienrs boie out his coiiUuitlons in a paper on “A Grain of Wheat'* read 
l>efore the brniuh tvo .\ears ago, and printed m The Journal of Agriculture Of 
Tuly, 1901 Most oi the members supported Dr Cobb’s conclusions In favour 
of plump grain for «ee<l, coti^'lderliig it ns reasonable to. expi'ct to breed llrst- 
clnss aiiiiimls from luleiior stock as to hope for the best returns from shrivel¬ 
led grain The t^halrmaii slated on one occasion he sowi»d plump and sbrlvel- 
lod seed side bv side oiul got r<»turns of 20 bushids and 0 busbcls per acre 
rtMspeoflvelj Mr Kerin had sown small grain and large grain side by side 
but could see jio diffeixmte In results Mr. Ilaio<u pointed out that It was not 
altogether a question of small versus large grnius, some wheats naturally 
produced grains smaller than other kinds. It was a questloit of plump grain 
as aguinsl shrivelled grali. 


Whyte-YarcowICf July 

Present-Messrs riack (chair), lintlierly, Mitchell, Pascot*, Mudge, FauU 
McLeod, Dowd, Doc*rke (Hon 8e<*), and two visitors. 

Manures —Mr Faiil lead a paper on this subject, referring to experience 
with fertilisers tor wheat in South Australia. This experience had strongly 
empHusised the fact that In all the drier districts water-soluble phosphate! 
were essential. There were a number of brands of superphosphate on the 
market, aud, apart from the actual analysis, the farmer should consider two 
other Important points, viz. frinbilliy and dryness Mr. Pascoe stated that 
some bags of superphosphate he liiid rectdred contained almul 49 lb. less than 
the alleged w'elght 3Ir. Mitchell had the sanm trouble lost year, but the 
bags tested this year itere full weight. 

Grading Seed Wheat—Dr. Cobb’s report on the grading of seed wheat was 
discussed at length. The majority of the members were convinced that the 
best crops can only ))e e: 5 fpCH*ted froni the best seed Two members instanced 
good crop from shyvelted seed obtained from Ulverina; In this case thefe 
was both change of soil and climate in addition, and the crop was quite equal 
to that from good, plniup local seed. 

' Harrowing Growing Croi>s.—Mr. Ifowd reported that he had experimented 
In this direction, and was quite satisfied with the result so far, but be advised 
hatvowing after the wheat Is several Inches Jn height as otherwise the plants 
would be covered, and probably perish. 

Sandalwood for Fence Posts,*-Mr. Hatherly found that aandalweed #oali 
were inferior to maUee or pine, a fact which Mr. Mltcheit, who advocated dbMr 
ure^ admitted; but be claimed that woU-sedaoned sandalwood pists would 
last for many years. General experience of members was that posts wtU Iasi 
better if cut When the sap la down, February to April being ttio boat tiaot 
in thia locaUly. 
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ArdroMHui, July 11. 

I’rfiwnt- SlMin. Frewnan (chair), Wilton, O. and B. Dlntaam, Henderaon. 
€omi9h. Wood#, AUltoii, find OpSe (Hon. Sec.). 
l»owirr>' - Mr. Conilnh tead a paper on thl« anbject He pointed out the 
for ohooeinf!? breeds acc^ordlng to the purpose of the fa«ner. For 
table fowls they wanted the heavier, mealy birds, and to get the requisite 
fulin*ss In the breast the game breeds crossed with the Dorking, Orpington, 
or IMymoutli liock, would idve satlsfaetlou. Of the laying breeds he preferred 
thi White I-iegbom. Iilrds for table should be sold as soon as over they 
art* fit Soft food In tlie morning and grain at night should be given. The 
grain N lK»tter scattered In some old chaff to make them scratch for it. Over- 
ffs^fllng imist lie avoided. Clean water, grit, crushed bones or abells are 
esMenfinl. and a little jn€*at ^ood should be given occasioiially. All the old 
ht*nH Klioutd l*e disposed of before they become unprofitable. Cleanliness 
roust be <»bserved and overcrowding avoided. Vermin can be kept down by 
si>ra>lnr the houses and i>erches occasionally with a solution of carbolic acid. 
If propel ly inunngod poultiy will give a high percentage of profit, and If the 
farmers would glAc them more careful attention they would get «H>nslder- 
ably IncTenseit returns A resolution gtmerally endorring this was carried. 
Home (Ihfeiviiee of opinion existed on the respective merits of the breeda 
The tisf* of stinkwort oi flowers of sulphur In the nests, &c, ns a preventive 
of vermin vvha r«*<*o!iin)eiided by Mr. Dinham. 


Bute* July 7. 

Ibesent Messrs Trengove (chair), A and H Schroeter, Ebsary, Haldane, 
Hteveiis McKvo}, Hharmaji, Homes, Cousins, Commons, Gitsham, Brideson, 
ami Masters (Hon Her.) 

Anahsi*H of Hoils • Mr. McKvoy iiiitlated n dlscussiou on the eHtulilishment 
of a Governmenr analytical department for the purpoee of testing soils, and 
advising wliat manures wen* required to supply their dellc*iencles in plant 
foods; and alw* u hat was the best treatment under special comlitions Ev ery 
farmer sliould know what eb'inents were deficient in his soils, but the cost of 
obtaining this knowledge under present elrcumstaneee was practically prohlb^ 
t1v«*. and he tlM>ught that ns it was to the interests of the State that the far 
mers should prodm e ns much as possible from tlie laud, the (rovemment might 
reasonably bt* naked to undertake thiw nnalys(*8 free of cost Mr. Sharinan 
supported, but fhe wst of the members held that the farmers were too Indepen 
dent to ex|WH*t the Government t<» undertake this work for nothing. While 
there was no «lmibt the State os a whole would profit by the Increased crops 
that might be obtained!, the grower lH*neflted directly to a far greater extent, 
and sliould b<» prepuretl to pay reasonable charges for any analyse# desired 
The Hon. Secrt'tarj* thought they would benefit far more from experimental 
work on their farms Uum from soil analyses. A motion favouring Mr Me- 
Evoy's suggestion was defeated by tl v ot^ to 2. 

IMne Seediliigs.—Mr. Hanidort wisht*d to know how to raise seedlings of the 
common native pines Mr. Brfdeeon siiuidy planted the pine cones, and found 
the seed genniiiated the following year 

IMckItng fiieod Wheat,- The (''halrman luid planted wheat two mouths ago, 
smb althasigli ft sprouted, it did not c*ome through. Mr Hchroeter suggested 
use of too sUraog a pickle, which would cause a weaker plant, without strength 
to piMdi throitid) tl>e surfs (*e oouipacted by rain. He thought harrowing would 
have proved henelleisl. The ('hairman stated that he used 12 os. of blue- 
stone to the hag of seed, which roenfbsni thought too stiong a pickle. 

FaHowIng Bafid.--The Chairman asked bow to treat land that was Inclined 
to ilrlfl; wbtik Bioiikl It be* fallowed, and to wliat ^th? Members thought 
the land simtd he ploughed whUe wet, and generally about 3 In. In deptii. 

HksiChe# Wheat lOr Fkmr.-^Reiiort of trials witti bleached and unbleaclieii 
Wheat for fiesir waa discussed Members exptessed tbelr appreciation of the 
action Of Biddloworth branch In securing trial by Mr. Guthrie, of Sydney, of 
the qugHty of Idoached wheat. 
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PlnnlM, duty la. 

Present-^Meftm. Ohlbnali (chair), Langrehr, Heath, T. and S, Ootlett (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Dairying.—Mr. Cihibnali read a paper, “The Story of a Pound of Bauer,** lu 
iN^hfch he gave eapreesion to the opinion that there wae too much inopectioe 
and often in the wrong place. He also read a paper on rugging cowa* He 
bad followed this practice during the past two winters, and was certiUn that 
it was a great help In keeping the cows in good condition, besides Increasing 
the flow of milk daring the winter, and this year he had noticed that the 
cows in milk that are nigged look better than the unmgged cows feeding in 
the same paddock. He used the ordinary wheat sack in good condiflon* 
threadbare bags were of very little use. He cuts the bag down one side and 
tbe end, and plaits binder twine, three strands, for cords; one cord for eacb 
comer and one for thp middle of each side. The cords are sown to thie bag: 
making iioles was a great m{stake. The bag is then placed aiToss the cow 
with the old seam across tbe middle of the back. The cords at tbe breech are 
tied, then the rug is drawn up to the neck and the cords round the neck ana 
under the belly are fastened. The latter cords should be fairly, tight, as they 
will become slack by morning. The cords on the opposite side to that 
which the milker «rtts should be double the length of tlie other cords, so thai 
they are tied up close to the edge of the rug out of tbe mUker*s way. In 
taking off the rug. untie the neck and belly cords and draw it off. Rugs madt 
froiQ hags become watei*proof in about 30 days from tbe absorption of the 
grease from the cow*s body. The better the condition of the cow tho Hooiie 
wjH the rug become wateri>roof. He had his doubts resiM»ctlng the lined rugs 
that were being sold; unless they were taken to pieces regularly and ch^amni, 
which he was afraid would not l>c done verj’ often, they would probably 
become foul and a harbour for vermin. With bag rugs they can easily be 
turned, and If they get dirty they can be burnt and replaced at very little our 
lay. The rugs should only he put on at night unless the day temperature 
falls to F.. or the paddock is very bleak. He was trying the effect of rug¬ 
ging band-fed calves, as keeping them In au enclosed yard at night was not 
tile best for them unless the yard was kept perfectly <‘k»nu. MemlH'rs were 
oonvlnc(*d that rugging the cows In the ts>ld weatlier was n pr<»fltable prac¬ 
tice. 


lllun€loora« July 10. 

Present - Messrs. Harris (chain. .\lleM, Beck, Mlldrcn. Doveiirtgc*. Blake. Mlt 
chell. Button, Angley, Aitchlsor. Tonkin, Sbejirer, Gardiner (II<»ii. Hec.». and 
two visitors 

Sheep romplnlnt- Messrs. H.*irriH and Blake liad had slie«»p affwted b.t 
acme complaint causing lameness, tlie leg joints being stiff and swollen; in one 
instance sheep were affected dniimr the sxtmmer. and in the other qttUe re 
centiy. After a few days the animals appeareti to get all right. 

Sparrows.—The HoU. Secretarj' thought timt, as sparrows would at this 
season of the year have great difficulty lu getting any grain, It would be a 
good time to distribute polstmed gralu for them. 


JotinskHirHf July 4* 

Present—Messrs. Potter (chair), Dunn, Hpgrks, Masters, Luckraft. C*>aughlnu, 
Hombeeb, Chalmers, and Johnson (Hon. Soc.). 

Breeding Horses.—Mr. Luckraft mkl a paper on this sublect. In his 
epinipn it would pay them mucHi betti^ to breed pure draught horses tlum the 
ercMigbre^ and mongrels so often seen on Ibifins; tbe former would be wbrtU 
flia to £80 when lit to break In, wbfie the latter might fetch £7 to £12, and 
coat Juat as much to rear. Tbe mare Should be a good, roomy aidinat, and 
mcaaurs up to standard. As the foal takes mot^ after tbe sire than the 
the greatest caie should be exerelsed in the eelectioii of the stsltion. 
When ready to wean, the foal should have careful attendance and plenty o^ 
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fwd; for the fhut twelve monthe It meet Important that the ^ouW 
be well fed. and not be cheeked In Its development For good roadster hOEM 
he would laate good draught mares to n blood stallion In pcefei^^ to toe 
reverse croas Members generally agreed with the paper, and attributed the 
degeneration of their fann limrses to tb-^ very few importations of good dmught 
stock of late years. Members considered pure bred stock most suitable for 
moat localities i4ome of the members thought the progeny of a good draught 
sialllon and a iDe(Uuui<^sised mare suitable for farm conditions in the 
aorttiem areas, as they get over the ground quicker and do more work than 
a heavy animal. The (’unirman stated that he had several horses which* 
owing to defective teeth, bad tmt been doing well. He had their teeth at- 
tetidH to, with the result iftiat they rapidly Improved in condition. Mr. Dunn 
saportad sbuilarly; some of his horses prior to the operation could not chew 
toelr food, but now they could do iw as well as ever they eould. The opera¬ 
tion was Minple, apparently caused but little pain, and it was not necessary 
to throw the horse. 

Annual }t6p(Wt--<T8>s report showed fair progress during the year, In spite 
0^ adverse circuntstauces. Nine meetingB had been held, with an average 
attandanee of eight membenu Four papers had been read and discussed/ 
lir, Chalmers was appointed Chairman, and the Hon. Secretary re-elected. 
It was sledded the absent members be informed that the attendance rule will 
he strictly enforddd. 


Lucindale* July I8« 

Present—Messrs, Fcuerbeenlt (chair), Mntheson, Dow, Beaton, Hensley* 
Tawder, Oanulchnel, and Dutton (Hon. Sec). 

Satid In Sheep.—^Tbe Chalrmau reported having opened a sheep which wa^ 
found In a dying condition, and foniul the stomach full of sand. Members con 
sldeml It very unusual for sheep in this distilct to be sanded. 

Wattle Growing—^Ttie (''halrman referred to paper by member of Yonka- 
ililn Itmnch on this subject. It was there recommended to clear the land 
before sowing the seed In this district It was much better to sow the seed 
in anion.(Mt the terns as the young plants were protected from froet, &c, 
Th»^ri‘ was, of <»f»ur8e, tlie danger from lire In the fern land, and members 
tbouglit It uas this danger that pnwentud many fi'om sowing wattle on fern 
htud 


Crystal Brook, July 4* 

riv^amt MoHsn*. rn\.> t<^li«lr), W and A Ilamljn, I)a\ldson. Mlell, Hutchi¬ 
son, \efjuluK, Tt»>\nm'iid, Monish, Weston, Dabiuett, and Symons (Hon Sec.). 

Vnnua) Iteport ~Kle\eii nuMdlngs held, with aM^rage attendance of nearly 
lU. \lne of the iiieuibers lune read paiieis, none failing to take their turn 
na Iwllotetl for. The annual conference of northeni branches held in February 
was 1 crj succtMMful. 

Sto(*k Markets.—Mr, Weston rend a pai)er on this subject He considered 
the stockmiiiers were placed .nt a great disadvantage owii^ to the absence of 
regular sales of stock, Ac. This was parth^ularly so with those to toe west 
and south of Crystal Brook. Stock had to be driven to Gladstone for sale. 
With sheep toil meant starting the day before the sale, ontniUng logs of time 
and deterloratUm in condition of sheep travelling 15 to 20 £ies on n bare 
road. Then sometimes It in> olved a stay of two nights at OladstonA Ihciirttnf 
fnrtoer expense spd loss of time. Often they parted with their sbesp for dO. 
and In small lots orsn V per head less than they should ratoer than wait an¬ 
other day. Ttmn there was the anomaly of sheep 2eom toe district to 
toe sale hiag hetiiht by local butchm and brought hack acaih, Ha wni 
esfnvinced toat If a vegidar montoly tale was held tt unim Incmas toe 
tdlne of lend to toe distnot and toe revenue of toe tMtmum tt would 
be to their tolerest to imfte to endeavour to get one «f the latve drtoi to > 
Stott miptokr snisodi Cryainl Bn 
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mount Rem«ricmiile» July O. 

Present—Messra. Jorgensen (cbair), Ctiaitengor, T. P. and O. P. Yates, Foote» 
Kaerger, Morrell, Mclntonh. OTonneU tHou. ttec.), nnU one visitor. 

Annual Report.—Twelve meetings held, with an average attendance of rA 
members. Four papers have been reatl and a number of very Interesdug diju- 
cuBslons have taken place. Professor Towar had vlslt^ the district and 
gli"en a very instructive address. 

Rugging Cows.—Conside*rable discussion on this subject took place. All 
the members b«*llt*ved In the principle, but those wlUi large ^rds thought that 
it was impracticable. Nearly all the cows in the township have been rugged 
this winter. It was decided to see whether it wag possible to establish a 
butler factoiy at Melrose. 


Hawker, July 8. 

Present—Messrs. Borgas (chair), OT^mghlln, Warden, Pnmpa, Hchuppan, 
and Smith (Hon. Sec.). 

Horses v. Mules.* The lion. Secretary read a paper on this subject Ho 
admitted there was a rather general prejudice against mules, but this 
in his opljilon, was not warranted. Homo mules were undoubtedly of very 
little us<‘, and gate a bad name to the whole lot, but lliey had uwdess ani¬ 
mals In all breeds of stock. A good mule. !iowc*vcr, was u strong, hardy 
animal, which would do twi<*e as much work on the same amount of food as 
)a horse; in fact, a mule u<iuld do well wlM»re a horse had not sufficient food 
to keep in w'oi'klng fettle. Where they lack strength of a draught horse 
^they make up In endui‘an(‘e. On the farm he Indleved they would do quite 
as mucli work as an equal number of horses. For etatlou and otlier work 
where the draught is not too heavy they could not be lH*ateu. They are 
very hardy and free from disease, and re<iuiri* much less attention than ihorses. 
A mule will eat almost any kind of £o<k1, whereas horses will frequently pick 
and choose, and sulT^’r from indigestion, colic, and father ti’ouble. Mules will 
also last longer than horsi‘s. He had no wish to run down the horse, but 
one of tile lessons taught them by the drought was that under their conditions 
the liorse was a vei*y expensive animal to keep, and 11 ihey can get another 
animal to do their work at less expeusi* it was to their Interest to do so. He 
believed that mules bred from good stock \vc>uld be the cheapest and most 
useful animal for them. Members were divided In their opinions of the' 
possibilities ot mulebreeding to take tlie place of horses on their farms. 


OrroroOf July 17. 

Present—Messrs. Moody (chair), .Tamieson, CopU»y, Brown, TJlllcrapp, Ro¬ 
berts, Matthews, Robet:|(ppn, Oppermanu, aitd Tapscott (Hon. Sec.). 

Poultry on the Farm.—Mr. Brown read a paper on this subji»ct. While 
nearly every farmer keeps some fowls there were very few ponltiy^ farma 
Too often the fowls on the farms are left to look after themselves, and no 
attention Is paid to tlr^ Rnplorement. To make fowls really profitable brwHl- 
ing and feeding must receive careful attention, just the some as other fann 
atock. He prefemsd pure-bred fowls both for laying and for table purposes. 
He had considerable experience In breeding and showing fowjte, and could 
claim to have been fairly* successful. Of all the breeds he bad reared 
pieUrred the Andalnstao for egg prodnetloii. Crossed with the Langshan they 

g l a fair layer sad a geod bird. Mr. Jainle«m consldeied It a mistake 
keep too manr Weds; a fewm* numbey well looked after were more prpllt- 
le. Mr, ZJllooniMf successful with both MUumcss imd 8eg- 

for eggs. HeMiedthePtarmoiifhBockaliiRasft wasagooddspr, anice 
tiSlft bird, and a fairly layer. Mr, Itetthsffrs found the White Cochin 
good both t»> esMT predactioii and far the table. Be advised the use of 
portable Iron houete to be moved teem ptiea to place on the fam. Theeo 
bonaes were aaer to keep ime of var mlm 
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Caltewief July 6* 

l'r«>(i»'nt— Hf*wrtt (fhalrt, Km, J. and A. McCallum. P^ta, 

putter. Itoyal. Coihkh*. Jieate. Oraham, 3 . G. and F. Lwnnann (Hon. oac.t, 
Hiid mix vtoftom. 

How to Muke Knniihiar Pay.-Air. Howott read a paper on this subject He 
fldv<K*ated thorough cultivation of the land. All weed* must be kept down on 
the fallow; wnie farmers plough up more land than they can work property, 
Hftenvards trusting to being able to get a flock of sheep to eat off the weeds 
liefore they seed. Often this oaiuiot be done at the right time, and the rulv 
bimh whhIh all over tlio fallow. Throe hundred acres well worked will give 
more crop than acres slummed, and entail less labour and wear and tear 
on liuplomeiitH; In addition, tltere will be the benefit of the extra 100 acres for 
grasltig. All farm implements should be kept in good order, and when nor 
in tiHe kept under <‘over. It was quite common for the implements to be 
h'ft out whore l«iHt uw*d, or used to block up panels. Attention must be 
given to dalrj* <*ow«, pigs, and j>oultry. He frequently heard farmers say i** 
did not pay to kt*ep poultry, hut after a number of years* experience ihe had 
come to the conclusion that it was one of the l>est sources of income on th** 
farm. There was relatively little labonr or expense attached, though some¬ 
times they wen» sotiie>vhAt of a nuisance about the stables and haystack 
tin a farm, where the birds got little attention and plenty of freedom, he con- 
sldeiNHl tlM* cross between the Minorca and the Leghorn most protltnblo. They 
are hardy, good layers, ind fairly plump birds for table. In the summer, when 
gWMUi Is scarce, he found plcmelons a good substitute, and much appre- 
t'laUMl. Although dalrj-Ing was not so protltable here as in some other dls- 
trlcth, he lield that the cows, properly looked after, would prove a gratifying 
H«mr«v of n*venue. With pigs, he favoured the cross between the Berkshire 
hoar niHl white Yorkshire sow; the progeny grow quickly, are hardy, and 
tbiive well At si\ to si»ven months old he had frequently got as much as 
VJ/ to 14/ each for them; at twelve months they will weigh up to 200 Ib. 
It would not h<»wev«»r, pay the farmer to buy feed for pigs; he should only 
keep enough to consume the feed he has on the farm. If farmers would clean 
:lieir wheat better the> would have a lot of small grain for pigs and fowls 
and, Instead of being docked by the wrln^atlmyet they would get fidl prici* 
for their clean wheat. Air. Kerr favoured the Poland C^hlua-Berkshlre cross 
in prefei'eii<*e to that advocated by -Mr. Hewlett: he could not agre<» that poultry 
were ven* profitable, vvliile they were undoubtedly a gn*at nuisanc® in the 
stable and hayyard. More attention should have been given to sheep by 
Mr. Hewett .Memiiers generally seemed to agi*ee with Mr. Kerr In regard 
to tK)Ultr>\ 111 reply. Mr. Hewlett said that, while the Yorkshire pig was 
rather eourm* In the flesh, when crossed with the Berkshire the progeny waj 
very jirolltiible. lie inaintalm'd that If rt*asonable precautions w^ert^ takeu 
poulfr> w'<»re not a nuls.mee, vvinie they were certainly profitable. 


Burra* July lO. 

l*rt»seiii- Messi>.. M<*1>oiiriM (chair), Dawson, Arnold, Dnldig, Hawkes. Scott 
(bsMlrldge, and Harvey (Hon. Sec.). 

Hrading Swil AVheat.- Attrition w’as culled to error In report In July Jour¬ 
nal on this subject. Mr. .McDonald stated that, by thoroughly winnowlDg 
tlieJr setHl wheat they nanovi'd 10 lb. to 12 lb, of small grain, Ac., from a 
buslwl of W’hoat, and not tliat the weight (M'r bushel had increased to th<* 
extent o< 10 lb. 

Maugels.—Mr, tMwson tabled two very fine mangels weighing 32 tb. and 
20 m, respectively, grown without irrigatioii from seed planted last .kugnst 
Stable manure was applied to the land, and the crop kept free from weeds 
He was ieedlng mangels to both cows and pigs with very satisfactory 
results. * 

Fattening Plip.-^Merobers consider pollard and crushed wheat best for thl^ 
pun^M*: IHdlanl alone w ill fatten the pigs quickly, but the bacon Is likely to 
Ih* t<s> fat. 
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CImMiiifon, July 17. 

Prefient—Messrs, ^filers (<ibatr), Bpesf^r, Brooks^ Payn#*, nnuiuUl. Pif* 

gott, Morphett Harper, Wria^it (Hon. and one riftiCor. 

Dalrying.-^It was decided to purcltase a pure-bred Sbortbom bull to croti 
witti the Jeraey strains now In most of the membewi* beida. A Mubcotn 
mittee innis appointed to select a bull. 

Thleres and Robbers.—Mr. Bpencer rend u paper on this 8ul)Jec*t. He 
found it rather dlflicult to define what was a ru(>ber on the farm. At one 
time a certain thin^ miabt be benoflclai, at other timea Ir was not retiuireA 
and could only be regarded as a robber. There were quite a nuiul>er of pests 
deliberately lntrodU'*e(l by wt*ll-monning settlers in the <*arly days, <.)f these 
the sparrow—most destructive of the feather and starliug might be 

mentioned. Then In plants they had tlie stink wort, briers, ^'stagger weed. 
&c., all of which were robbers. Of the rabi>ltH. they knew only too well the 
extent of their depredations, and of the dlificulty in coping with them. Hares 
w’ere also trunblesome, and now one of tlie greatest of nil thieves, the fox, 
had invaded the district; it is true that many cloiuied tiiat he would greatly 
reduce the number of rabbits, hut his work in otlier directions would be 
serious. Of their iiatl>e bliHls, the magpie nt times was n iwrlous robber, 
while the crow comes under the same desigmition. AnoUier thief tii conteucl 
with was the whentgrub, which Is playing hn>oi* In the crops In many 
parts. 


Forest RanffSt 4uly 7. 

Present-Messrs. Monks (chain, A II. and U. (iwn, Tounseud, Vickera 
Gunn, Rogers. Waters, McLaren, Hackett. F. tireeu (Hon. Hec.i. and one visitor. 

Annual Report—Twelve ordlnar,v and three spH'lal mei^tingM held during 
year, with average attemiaiice of oter ten members. Five pu|»erH mid. tliree 
special addresses by visitors given, and a successful (*oiiference of Hills 
Branches arranged. A Special Committee has be«»n appointed to enquire into 
the prospects of starting a cider and apple vinegar factory In the hills dis 
talct. 

Xew Tmhistries.—Mr. Waters read a paper on “Industries Worthy of Atten¬ 
tion,” contrasting what he termed the ‘*go-ahen(i” character of tl\e VIcdorlan 
settlers with the “dead-slow” habits of Kouth Australia. When tlie gi^ud 
resources of South .4.ustralla uere considered, it must be admitted tlmt, with 
the exception of w'heat, wine, and mooI, they were not giving the attention 
warranted to their posslblUtles of profitably utilising their land. One thing 
Hpeclaliy seemed neglected, and that was the growing of plants producing oila, 
and the extraction of those oils, \mongst these were linseed, rape, mustard, 
and probably ooiton. If these products were grown and an oH mill estab¬ 
lished a large and important Industry, employing many people, would be 
established, and there was every prospect of the establishment of ti 
able export trade. The many uses and value of the different oils were f* 
feired to, and the RfiliEatlon of the by-products for fe<*dlng stock and as 
manure were mentioned. In view of the large amount of money sent out of 
the Htate every year for these producta, it seemed surprising that none of 
their wealthy men had takan tqp this question. There was also aiiotbe' impof* 
tant industry that might be worth tb^r attention, and that waa paper making. 
This industry would employ a large nunil»ei* of people, and as they wanted 
population to develop their resources, and at the same time were importing 
so many thousands of pounds* worth of paper yearly, there should surely be 
a good opening for a paper mill here. Mr.* Waters referred to the niatertals 
utlUaed for paper making, so much of which waa waate products, tncluding old 
rags, paper, llbr«* 4 i, straw*, Ac. Another Industry they might taka up waa the 
pulping of raspberries. The past season should have been an object u mm to 
,^tbein as growers, and it behoved them to conaidor bow best to dispose of fteJC 
fruit In the future. Why should they not co<opeimte to erect a plallt to puip 
the surplus raspberry fruit, and so maintain a fhir price in lo^ hiarkets; 
So far as he could see if only a dosen of the largest growers would com- 
bine the whole aspeet of ^ raspberry fudostry would be altered, to the ad¬ 
vantage of all concerned, iM:r. Waters can rest assured that, were the 
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proiq)M>tH of the proUtahle ptwlwtlim of oil a* aattafactoir ae he palntt th^ 
t*i*»r*» would be no took of eiiterj^rlw* ou the part of our merchanta. In •pw 
of the fact that the Induatir haa l»eeii vei^ heavily Bubsldlaed by me Vlc^ 
rimi fiovernment, ue are afraid tliat ♦he present position is not such as hoWa 
out any hoi>e of doini; much in this direction in Booth Australia, espedally 
while it is |) 0 Hslble to enm more from the land in other directions. Rape 
linaiHKl. and iim»tar<l will all krow well here, but the prices that a mUlowiier 
could pay for the Ht»ed w^oold not leave much, if any, profit to the ifrower. 
Pra< tlcnlly. the same applies to the paper-making industry. Only very large 
mills near to large hupiilles of raw products, most of which do not exist in 
Honih Australia, and also In proximity to large centres of population, can be 
profitably engagf^d in this industry - Kd.| 


Kanmantoo, July 10. 

Present—Messm. bt'liniann (clmirK Loa^'Is, Mullins, Hair, E., R. H., and J 
liowning iHoii. See ». ami tuo Aisltors. 

Uiigglng Fanil Stf^’k.—A lively dlwcusHlon ensued on the question of rug¬ 
ging horwes and <‘oai k <liiring tlx* cold Aveather, and it was generally agreed 
tiiat. If HtabUMl or pioiu*rl> nigged, they required less feed, and did better on 
It than aidinals exposed ^o the cold. 

f’nip laying Off. .Mr Lewis ieportf*d that on about 7 acres of land 
not ineAlouHl.A cropped A\lth wheat the plant had dUnl off, nlthougi 
It came up AAell. and vUi either side the crop aahs still thriving. Members 
iidviiHHl •<c*AAing barley <m* i>eas on the patch Mr. Lehmann reported that on 
about ,'»(i tti'icM of land he was afraid the crop Axonld not eome through. The 
hind Imil been aacII culliMited by heuAy rains directly after drilling, and caused 
the surfin’** to i«*t clos(*. 


morchard, July 10. 

I'reseiit Messrs Serhen i<’lmli’i. Kltto, Kirkland, Longbotbam, Plggott, 
^’I.oughIln, To*>i> M<‘Kcn/.h\ Kumniiilck (Hon. Bee.), and one visitor. 

iMgs. Mr. Toop 'tad a p.aper on “Hearing, Fattening, and Marketing of 
IMgs,” lie had found it prollmble to enclose* the farm with netting, and to 
let tlue pigs lime fnn* run, ns lliey do no harm from January’ to the time the 
wheat <’oiD<»s into ear. (itsMl fonigers AAere AA’unted, u cross betAveeii the 
«’ftinim>n rough soaas iukI Foland-t'hbia Isxirs plxxiuce the largest litters, and 
the pigs running at InrgA* avIII AA’elgh heavier than other breeds: at six months 
tht*.v should s<-}ile about iiiP lb. lb* considered the Poland-Chlna, pure, a 
gotHl brtHMl. but iTosw*!! AAltli the Herksblre It was only fair. It was neces- 
sao’ to shut up thf* )»lgs for three Aveeks prior to kUllng, and to feed on some 
grain, pr«*fembly enished. Three AA^eeks Is sumcient to get the flesh firm; fo»* 
bacon the i)lgH Hjiould ]m> fed in the sty for a longer period. In ordinary 
s«*Bw»nM there W'nn always n bit of dirty and small wheat, oats, &^c., on th'^ 
farm, all of which <*ouUl b** ppofltably utilised in topping up pigs. With 
pork at od. per lb„ It aas possible to make 5/ for every bushel of wheat fed 
to pigs. FimhI three times a day when fattening, but not too much at a time. 
The pigs should not be olloAA’ed to get very hungry. It was best to mix the 
grain with skhn milk. Caro must be exercised in scalding pigs; If badly done 
the skin will look dark or yellow. For a pig weighing 160 tb. a trough of 
corrugated iron, 0 ft. x 2 ft. x 1 } ft, will be found a handy stxe; the watei 
should be of temjperatime of about IftO deg. F., but in cold, windy weather it 
is as well to have It 1 deg. to 2 deg. higher, lu wturm weather, and with pigs 
carrying but little hair, 107 to 108 deg. wlU be hot enough. It was 
important that the temperature be ascertained by means of a reliable thee- 
mometer. Wh/stk fbe hair comes ott semb a little, and then remove and bang 
the carcaae to dty out of the wind. Pigs weight up to 160 lb. win prove 
most prollSAble for porkers. 

Weeda-—Attention was directed to several weeds prevalmit in various parts 
this year. 

Arbor Day.—It was resolved to hold an arbor day under the auspices of 
the branch. 
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With a view of publtahing in the ** Journal’* the daiee of meetinge of the 
branohea of the Agrionltnral Bureau, Hon. Seoretariee are requeeted to iorwwrd datee 
of ^ir next meetmge in tune for publication 
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VBNTILATION OF FACTORIBS AND WORKROOMS. 

CONTBIBOTSD UT TBit UuiXr IkSPICTOR OF FaOTOBUB. 

(ContinufHl from page 792.) 

V.— Accidektal Impumitibs (eofitinitedj. 

Th(* cotton wool Is (I In. thick, and is held in position by wire nettliig 
on u wooden frame. It was found by one of us to pass 1,600,000 cubic feet of 
air per hour, or 1,500 cubic feet jier hour per sciuare foot of surface, with a 
dilferem^ of pressure between the two sides of 4.2 m.m. (0.17 In.) of water, 
or 1.0 n>. per square foot. The pressure was produced by an ordinary 
proi»eller fan working at a rather high velocity. Laboratory experiments 
showed, further, that the flow of air through cotton wool, porous earth, sad 
other similar materials varies directly as the pressure, and thus follows a 
quite different law from the flow of air through a constricted opening. A. 
cotton-wool Alter is apt to become blocked pretty rapidly durlug fog 
unless the air is warmed somewhat so as to keep the filter dry. 

VI.-^IllFLUBNOB OF tuPUBllIIS ON THB COMPOSITION OF THB AlH 

It 1 m e\ident that If no fresh air at all entered a room containing persons, 
and perhaps also burning lights, the air would very soon become exceedingly 
foul. The air of a perfectly aJr-tfgbt room containing one person at work 
to every 250 cubic feet of air space would, for instance, at the end of an boui 
(ontulii ttlMiui 40 yoluznes of carbonic acid per 10,000 of air, and would ameil 
>et‘y uiittlt»nFanl. At the end of eight hours the air would be so foul that 
candles or lamps would not burn on account of the diminished oxygen per- 
tentage (a candle Is extlngulshtMl when the oxygen percentage falls belovi 
37.5>; eterythlng would be <iatup from condensed moisture; and more or less 
noticeable panting uouUl be produced In the persons present by the accumu 
ladon of earlwnlc acid Proliably also most of those present would suffer 
front i.iiuma and headache. If there were one ordinary gaslight to every 
three or four persons these effects would be produced In about half the 
ttiue. Hiu'h ti state of matters is. however, never obsers’ed In ordinary rooms. 
There are always means of some kln<l by witich the air is constantly being 
changetl. whether or not the venUlatioti Is w’hat would be regarded as ade¬ 
quate. On the amount of ventilation relaflvely to the rate at which the air 
is vJtiate<l by the persons and lights present depends In the long run the 
deirree of vitiation of air. ^ 

Supposing the air of the room to be pure at first, a certain interval will 
elapse before* the Impurity’ of the air reaches an amount beyond which l< 
does not further increase The larger the air space per person or per light 
in the room, and the less adequate the means of ventilation, the longer will 
Ik* this ItitervaL Thus let us supfpoee the common case tbot with no gaa 
tit the cwrbonlc add cesses to livcn*afte at nine volumes per 10,000 (the legal 
maximum in bnmUUfled t^otfon cloth fnetoriest, or fire volumes above what 
Is pn*seiit In the ontilde air of a large town in the winter. On the assunip- 
tiim that the air Is completely mixed, and that each person produces about 
one <,ublc fool of carbonic meld per hour (see above), it follows that 2,000 cubic 
Ceift of ahl^imr p &emm are entering ttw room. Hence, if there are 250 cubic 
teet of air apace per person the air of the room le, on an average, changed 
about once In eeven and a half minutes. With 1,000 cubic feet per perami it 
la ebanged once In half an boar, in the first case, the carbonic add present 
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as imparttjr will liave reached nearly (withiii about a seveiith froih) Its 
maximum after 1*^ minutes, in the second case, after an boor. 

With the common enongrb prorisiod ot one gas Jet bnmhig about eigbt 
cubic feet per hour (and producing four cubic feet of carbonic acid) for eveiT 
1,000 cubic feet of air space, the carbonic acid would, with the same persons 
present, the same air supply, and complete mixture of the air, finally reach H 
volumes per 10,000 in the flrst case, and 29 volumes in the second case 
It will thus be seen that unless wheu'e the cubic space per person Is very 
large, or t)ie ventilation lery bad, the degree of impurity in the air will, 
after a comparatively short Interval from the time of commencement of work, 
depend not on the air space per person in the room, but on the volume of 
fresh air lntroduce<l per person and per cubic foot of gas burnt 
In tibe following table wo lm\e arranged the observations in Appendix 1 
so as to show the relations between the air space per person and the pto 
portion of carbonic acid in the air Where several analyses have been mads 
ot the air In one room the aveiage foi daylight or gaslight in that room has 
alone been <*ounted in constntctlng the table, so that the general average 
ma> be as fair as i>ossible — ^ 


Cubic feet per Person 

Under 

aoo 

300 

to 

400 1 

400 i 
to 

600 1 

600 
to 1 
i,d00 

1,000 

to 

1,500 1 

1,500 

to 

2,000 

2,0IHI 

to 

s,oooj 

Over 

5,000 

Average cubic ft pet person 

233 

1 

3.39 

496 

760 

1,227 

1,689 

8,«06| 

|9,404 

Volume of 

[ Daylight or 
Blectric light 

11 4 

1 

10 6 j 

1 i 

1 97 

1 

10 2 

92 

90 

1 

7 1 

12 8 

CO, per • 
10,000 

1 Gaslight or 
[Lam^ight 

20 1 

13 6 

14 0 

13 8 

17 4 

10 0 

1 

17 8 

1 

263 

Number of 

f Daylight or 
Electric light 

36 

1 33 

' 28 

27 

27 

25 

24 

25 

Rooms 

examined 

1 

1 Gaslight or 
[Lamplight 

14 

8 1 

15 

1 

18 

14 

9 

5 

12 


If ^ih l»e seen from the table that there Is no general decrease In the car- 
lH>nlc Si id with luipaBaBe In the cubic space per ^terson, and, indeed, 
the highest results were obtained, curlousl> enough, In the rooms with moat 
space ptr i>eiM«n riils \\as c\ideiitly due paiUj to the fact that a large 
nanilKi of those rooms were spiuuing rooms, which are commonly kept 
tightly closed in oidei to pi event (*ooling or injury to fhe prpdnct fiom 
external atinoMiiliei h (iianges In gaslit rooms there is, on the whole, a 
non kiHl n lathe* increase in carbonic acid in rooms with a iorge cubic spn<« per 
person This is explained by Uk* fact thAt In such rooms tlie proportion of 
gas jets to innsuns Is usually niticli greater than in rooms with a small 
cubic space {k*c person. It Is quite clear from the table that a large cubic 
spuiv* per iierson aifords no guarantee for purity of the air* In factarisl and 
aorkslitu>s, where rooms are always <*ofttinttoualy occupied for some hours, 
foul atr is about as often noet wtth in apursel} occupied as ht crowded 
rooms 


(ti9 ba osnftMMML) 
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INDUSTRY. 

BTJFPUBD Bt THE DEPABTMBNT OF INDUSTRY 

Labor Bureau. 

Number jm(m regteUnd and found emplo^mtni by Qommment Departments 
and Prmtte Employers from June 80 to July 27, 1908 


Tmd* or Oslllaf 


^1llnb«r 


7 own 


OoQiitiy 


Kumbor 

Bmpli^od 


Luhomn and /ontbs 
Ifaaotui and Hrioklayert 
Carptn(en 

Bouarmaken and aMiatauti 

Blaokiimttbs and atrikors 

Fiitara and tarnera 

Knipuadt I vara 

Ironworkara 

Oarriaga trimmars 

Patnfara 

Uardanar 

Farm hatula 

Compoattora 

Hakar and Cook 

<looda portar 

Apprantioaa 

Cfaanera 

El vat bo)a 

Portdra and jantor portara 


52 

5 

o 

5 

5 

I 

I 

1 

4 

1 


3 

1 

0 

2 

5 

8 


56 


1 


3 

4 

6 


116 

2 

3 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


3 

7 

1 


lotala 


103 71 146 


duly 20, 1001. 


A Rioiiarmon, Bureau Clerk 


MiUi tf 


. M aai ft, Wnsmmrn mem, idtMia. 
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DUPMnmmHTAu notes and work. 

Hlfl ETrellency the Governor ban Terentiy received a teleirram from tlie 
flocrotary of Btate for the Tolonlee Intimating that all sugar Imported Into 
the ITnited kingdom after August 81. IIKIS, must he accompanied by certi- 
fcate of origin. This, however, doee not apply to sugar used in the pre- 
pa ration of such articles as jams, presers^es, blsculta and confeetkmery. All 
sugar imported into the other signatory states to the Brussels Sugar Oon- 
\enUon requires this oertiflente, but His Majesty’s Government is not aware 
yet whether a certificate Is required In regard to articles In the preparation 
of which sugar Is used. 


Owing to the dislocation of work Incidental to every removal to new 
premises we were unable to attend last month to the report of the July 
meeting of the Council of Agriculture, end to several reports of meetings 
from branches of the Agi'icultural Bureau which came to band rather late 
111 the month. In view of the large Increase In the work of the department 
bon. secretaries of branches will oblige by forwarding (heir reports as early 
ns possible, as under present cotidltlons we find that it Is often impossible to 
publish those reports which do not reach the olfice prior to the 26th of the 
month. 


On August 12 the members of the College Commlttpe of the Council of 
Vgrkumire paid a visit of Inspection to Rosewoirthy College, and were shown 
round the fields by Professor Towar. The members were well pleased with 
the oondttkm of the crems, aud liiS 3 >ected with Interest the^tvarious experl 
mental plots, which will doubtleiis receive conelderable attentkm on “Farmers’ 
Day,“^Monday, fleptemher 14. Durltig the mhntb Professor Towar lectured 
at Btrathalbyn ^ Agricultural Buresa. 


In ebonectioii with the.afumal ^flidt to Eoegworthy Agricultural CoUim 
which win take place tl Hmiday, B^temUer 14 , the Hon. Hlnlstar has declM 
that this year a charge of 2/ will be made to cover portiosi of the axpeoMs, 
and also with 41 view to avoiding the coagestioii that has obtained of late years 
sad ^tOv enable thoae really Interested In agHcuttural pursuits to’'visit the coN 
l4ge* wafewof the dlNeoltles experienced dMng the past these or four yeaia 
appredatathe dumia 




__ AuegasbIAt dm studoits from Hoobwerdiy OoONb i1fd|od Ha 

Si au fiiuayg KfngefONI dtsttou* and Innperted t|bepivlselmrS&^ fiSTilera- 
Neds whNli beiiig got eeady for wi Ifetboume and MMm Niewi. it 
was oertaialaaa lasiruetivf and enjoyable ea^ursloiii ear only lagMt la Ihat 
mere of ibelMeilBeirt biw ito ia are nee aaay aeaeii of the OoP 
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wlim tbe Ktti4efits can hentfit by tbe experience of men who bOTe been 
HiK i'enefnl In TArioni litiee of etockralelnx. On Tuesday, Angnit 2D, the thtrA- 
yonr etndento attended the Kapnnda hone sale, a large ooneiipiitient of 
dmught horaea being offered by auction. 


Mr. Thomson. Dairy Inatmetnr, haa hniabed the School of Mines lectnies 
for tin* aession. A number of hia atudenta preparatory to their entry to tiie 
Agricultural (*ol!ege will lie better quaIttliHl to follow dairy edncation^^ere. 
At tile i'ollege Mr. Tboniaoii baa begun demonatrattona on bacteriology hs an 
Intnaluetion to the higiu'r aelen<«e aulijeeta. Stndenta wlU be educated in lie 
dangers of niieleanlhioaa in the dairy, how organiama get in the milk smH[>ly, 
niifl where eontaminntloii la drat introduced. Ihreventtoii aa a meana of ex* 
cltMtlng tatnt-prodneing gernm will lie thoroughly dealt with. Four satnplSa 
of milk have Ix’^n analyHetl for butter fat and added water, four aatnples of 
1 sutler have been examined for talnta. and two quantitlea of cheeae for defect 
lit flavour and texture. At the Government Depot two ahlpmenta of butter 
liHve been treated for export to the iioudon market. Supplies are expected 
WK*kly for the next few montha. 


1 hiring Auguat 3,138 caaea of fruit were Imported and 125 casea destroyed. 
Tie* imiuirtatlona cfinaiated almost wholly of hananaa. only a few caaea of 
pftieapplea, poaalon fruit, and oranges being Introduced. The CMiea which 
wen* deatfoyefl contained a few banaima affected by larvae t>f a fly auspected 
to Ik* the Tiphrltla Tryonl. Theae were chopped up and covered with carbolic 
ncld, and the coiitenta burled below the tide water level. Blxty-tWo parcels of 
plants, Including fl\e baU's containing 1,782 fruit trees, were imported. 
Of vogidaldes l.HfW packages nere sent to Broken Hill. During the same 
|HM*lwi 4.317 cAM<*s of fnilt i^eie inspected for Interstate and ovmiMa export 
riicM* cotislsteU almost exclusively of apples, orangea, and lemons. 
HIxtv-oIgbf pnrcela of plants were admitted, and 12 paraela detained or de¬ 
nt royc»d owing to not being accompanied by the nei'eaaary declaration. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

REMOVAL OP OFFICES. 

TAe Ojfiou oj (lui Departmmt of Agriculture or* now mtuoM in ike 
Weetem Wing aj the Jubilee Itxhihtion Building, North Terma, 

Jfembere of the Agneultural Bureau are invited hAm in ipieM lo eaU at 
the Oflee. The library of Agricultural Literature poeeemed hg the Dt^imetd 
tmi be eonetdled bg anyone deetruue of doing eo during onUgig^ ofiee houre, 

ROSKWORTHY AGRICULTURAL OOLLROa RXeiRla 
MENTAL FARM. 
iNTRooucTomr. 

Bt Aanroajr. Pauiat, SaoBmir m Aaittoot.i«NA. 

ui" S?*' ^ commented at eome teagtli eo tiw Boeeirorttiv 

KxporimentM JPhnu acoounta for the teason 1901432 . A diftallnii ata^uaut of 

by remarks of Se^Mielpsl of tbs 

^ donbls piirpote--& the first 
to set before ^ pbbllc the IlniuMiiriMM ftam a 

It gBSdS!!!S? ! 5 !L“lslss ^ «» 


^ unprolltableifcmi of n»-— --- 

ttone, ef wakfi they way p n es as s no personsl expeile ae e. 
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Tlmt tlie povpqM If well met « glimcf at the figuroe wUl readUy de* 
monttrate; at to the tecond thm nay exlat dUTereiicet oi opluloii* It it to 
he IKtuM iMt die great advantage in the bmlnett of life of tationally kept 
boc^ la too oflea hveriooiied hy wm WhOfe oecupatloti it mainly agriceltural. 
The tdmlieicMi diat protoahly toovet «C oiir mott tocoettfta fannem are quite 
imtoceat of any knowledge of tiookkeeping, and that ^Lpert jugglers of agrt* 
cultural Aebitt and creditt may occ a aio n ali y be teen flouniloriug through the 
Insolvency Courtt, doet not necettarUy diacount the value of bookkeeping, tlio 
former etc butlnett men by lutdnct; the latter are utually either lacking in 
common eense or stock exchange tpeculatort who have mitted their vocation 
To tut individual, however, who it obliged to reach by mothod what 

a few favou^ unite may occationally attain by intuition, radonaliy kei>t 
accountt win alwayt point the way to tuccett, if they cannot compel him to 
follow It And It it In this eente that 1 assume that a few addidonal tHun* 
ments In connection with the ctdlege accounts will not come amiss. 

An egaminadon of the balance sheet and profit and less ac<*ount shows that 
the year’s transactions closed with what may provisionally be called a gross 
profit of i448 7/6. In view' of the comparative failure of the college crops 
which, by the w'ty, were seeded before Professor Tower’s advent to the Htate 
—this result is i«ertalnly not unsatisfactory. It is, of i^ourse, largely to he 
accounted for by the high prices of ordinary fai'm produce that obtained dur 
ing the past season During the season immediately preceding the one undet 
consideration the corresponding prodt (after deduction of nine months' saluiy 
paid to farm foreman and farm blac^ksmith lii was reitreseiiUnl b> 

£1,164 3/6. This season was on the ccjliege farm c*haract€»rised by fail ciops. 
and prices for produce slightly above those that had obtained during 
preceding years. 

From the point of view of the taxpayer the statement of the exlsteuc'c of 
a prodt as shown in the published accounts is all that need bo ipoked for 
from the point of view of the farmer, who would compare his own resultn 
with those obtained at Roseworthy, some further explanatory notes us to tin* 
nature of the profit ore, no doubt, necessary. Uoughiy speaking, tlio \ arlou» 
transactions of the year (re<*elpts ajid expenditure) arc relegate<l to \iiilous 
accounts; in March stock is taken, and the accounts balanced^ the dlfleieim 
betwixt those showing profit and those showing a loss, determines the extent 
of the profit made on the year’s ti'ansaetlous. Up to this point there nml he no 
difference betwixt a fanner’s accounts and those under coiisld4»ratlon The 
college farm is largely w'orked by studeut labour—should the latter be iiiacie 
to appear in the accounts or not? Professor Dowrie decided long ago that 
this could not be done; and with this view 1 entirely coincide Students haves 
to be taught their work, and atudenta have to bo supervbied. Whnt tiiis 
actually means none excepting those who have had to deal with such niutteis 
can form any idea. The position taken up in the past has bcim tliat stndeni 
labour could only be looked upon as balaudiig this cost of supi^rvisloii and 
the losses that are inseparable from this spe<^ mode of working. Laliout, 
however, is very far from being r^iresentini by nil on thh college actniunts, 
under trausactlonii a sum of iT^ 0/8 ia set against this beading. In esti 
mating the Ui^rd^ to this sum should be added three mouths’ salaiy paid 
to farm forenS adlT olacksmlth respectively, but not shown in the aciKiunts 
In this sense nmouf and supervision would have received £020 10/8 Thertf 
are few farms of XJ200 acres in a maUnd district that pay more than this sum. 
I think, therefore, diab we are entitled to look upon what Is actuaUy paid lu 
wages as ibore thkn equivalent to what would be paid under ordinary con¬ 
ditions by a farmer on a farm of similar dlmensloas^ parttcolarly wbeu it is 
borne in mind that some portion of the work Is experiments!, end consequently 
not only unusually costly, but extremely p^blematlc as to its financial rotums. 

Neveftheissa thb ptoAt Ahown Is a gress proAt. sad wu hitm yst to derive 
from It the aetually net proAt First, from tfie £483 7/6 mustlm iMucted three 
months* salary to the farm fmiemati and biaeksmlth, as ptwMously they had 
beep paid out of spedel Itaee po the estUaates. tfKtem It down to 

lifiD n/6. From this sm would have to be deducted the mubB v«lue of the 
Islnd~*tf3d0 at d^lAiA. Our net ptoAt Is thersfoffliM*^^ by 
17/6. eg against 1^6 In 1661-2. It la with ame smfactlon that 
we mair midet that dMn£ the emtant season the Bosswortby district has 
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been exceptiotiallf lintomA and there is every reaeon to antidpate that the 
iMt proOt la 190B-0* will exceed that of 1901-02. 

So much for the general traaaaetiette on the farm, the dual feanlte of which 
ore falthfnlly portrayed In the ppbliahed accounta. But If we wM to pivSi 
mattera furaier<-ajid no doubt many a farmer would wiidi to be In a poeitta 
to do ao->we gain no help from the pablithed statementB of the accetmta. IL 
for ioitanoe, we wleh to eecertaln to what extent pig raJaing, dairytng, Wheat 
growing, &(*., lia^e pro\ed protltable, we are unable to do for the aimplo 
reason that the balances shown agaimit the various accounts are purely ficti¬ 
tious balances, and in no sense, except in the aggregate, actual profit and loss 
balances. Stock are not debited with the food they consume, wheat la only 
credited with what is actually sold and In ebKJk at the end of the year, whilst 
no attempt Is made to separate expenses In connection with the various 
lUf^ounts, the total Ixdiig nmHMwl together under the heading of working 
expenses. We have here bookkeeping reduced to Its slnipleet expression, so 
far as Its object la to ascertain the mass results of the various farm (perations, 
Imt as to their Individual results we are left al)Bolutely In the dark. A farmer 
Is largely actimted by likes and dislikes, and no doubt the nature of his occu- 
pHtl<ms will alwaya bear the impress of the i>ent of his mind. And from this 
lM>lnt of view be will probaldy, if he has recourse to bookkeeping at all, re«t 
satlslled with this simplified form I cannot agree, bow'ever, that In a public 
Institution in which farming openitJotis are more varied thwi Is usually the 
case, and In which regular recfjnb* can readily be kept, that there Is any 
special advantage in adhering to this slmpllfled variant of legitimate Ixmk- 
keeping. An obvious disadvantage can, m fat t. readily be pointed out-gssum- 
ing that the year's trazksactionH close with a deidl balance, In view of the great 
variety of operations In force, how^ Is It possible to trace back the loss to 
any one of them without a more exai‘t system of bookkeeping? 

1 have referred to th© yearly publication of these accounts as fulfilling a 
double purpose The first, so far a-* rendering accounts of stewaiHlshlp Is con¬ 
cerned. I believe to bt' faithfully met by the published results; the second, I 
fear, has nbt yet risen above a pious aspiration 

Financial Statement for Season 1902-3. 

Bv J. D. Towau, Prinoipal Aorioultural Oollkgb. 

Ill tiie following pages ulll lie found the financial statement of the Agricul- 
tuial t'ollegi* Kami fur the >t*ni ending March 31, llKXi*— 

t'oinpnrlng the stattunetil >>1(11 the one made one year ago, St will be noticed 
that the net capital has liureused by 1143 7/fi, which may be n^garded as the 
VIOSS nndU for tU(» year The net profit would lie detemilneil by deducting 
the rental value of the farm from this balnnin.*. 

While the statement wlrh the aceouipunying itemised tpaiisactlous is self- 
explanatory, 1 wish briefly to call attehttou to tile few points in which this 
r4»IK)rt >aries from the one of Inst jear. 

The value of stock Is less thiui last year. This may be accounted for by 
tliiee causes: - j 

1 fleneral depreidaUou on implements and sundries. 

2. Several articles which have no practical value were dropped from the 
Inventory. 

3. The very Hght harvest. 

Tlie fanning implements have been Increased by the purchase of a weigh¬ 
bridge. £tX). and a multifurrow plough. £20. 

The increase to the valuation of cattle Is due to growth of young stock, and 
the fact that onfy £22 has been received this year from the sale of catBe, as 
compared with £106 last jroar. 

Owing to the hllfh price of grain th© nnmber of pigs has been khpt down 
throughout the year, and several of the old breeding sows have been sold. 
Th© result ts that nearly as much money was received for pigs, but the 
actusi value eCnhe swine herd at the time of taking the invefit^ Is leas by 
£80. A herd of young bleeding nows la being formed, and it Is only a matter 
of a few months until the value of the herd will glow to Iti'oclgliiil else. 
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yalne of the eheep remhlns Abotit the tame. 8oiiie twenty ewea dM 
early In the year, anil a few euUa have been used for ratioiis; the Increase In 
the flock pmctically eompensatliifi for these losses, leayes the valuation hot 
slightly changed. 

The expense of repairing the blacksmlth^s shop and the sUo was borne by 
the deparixnent, as was also the timber, brick, Ume, cement, and galvanised 
iron. 

Tlic labw item of £554 includes £18710/ of salary paid the farm mechanic 
and tlie farm foreman, which was formerly paid from College salaries, be¬ 
sides three regular men, student labour during vacations, mechanics employed 
oit weighbridge and silo, and the expense of grabbing 10 acres of land. 

All the work of chaiflng and hauling to llosewortby 170 tons of hay sold the 
previous year was done during the present year, and the carriage on this hay, 
amounting to £34, was paid out of this year’s moneys. 

After all that may be said, there is only one direct and indirect reason that 
can be given for the existing differences In the final results, and that is the 
shortage of the products of the land. Favonrablc prices have prt*vailed; 
Indeed some of the products have been sold at an advance on the invoiced 
price, but in spite of this a shortage exists which a more favourable season 
and better crops would undoubtedly have avoided. 

Balanoa-sliaat. March 31, 1903. 

Liabilities £8. d.' Assets « £ s. d. 

Debts pnyabh* . 27 6 4 Debts receivable. 445 IS 10 

Balance (capHab.5,070 18 0 Value of stock, &c.~- 

Horses .. . .X.'to;t 0 0 
Cattle . .. 102 0 0 

Pigs. 120 2 0 

Sheep. 174 0 0 

Imp^mientH. MiMi ,*» o 

Bags. 4 17 11 

Sundries.. .. 323 1.5 2 
I Wheat .... :t74 o H 
1 Seeds (variouH) 11 18 o 

Hay.840 0 0 

Wool.100 15 0 

Manure .. .. 110 10 0 
Harness .... TiG 18 0 
, Fencing- 

Erected .. 170 0 0 
' Material .. 04 5 2 

Water service— 

1 Materisl .. .57 4 8 

- 34)00 19 4 

Treasury balance. 1.351 6 II 

5,096 6 I I 0,068 5 1 


Profit ana Los* Account. March 31. IM3. 


Tp working expensea .... 

Petty expenses. 

Manure a/c. 

Implements a/c. 

Simdries a/c. 

Seeds (various) a/c .. .. 

Bags a/c . 

Harness a/c .. .. .. . • 
Permanent improvmnents 
Balance. 


£ s. d £ s. d 

797 15 I By hay and ch’iff n/<’ .... 007 .5 2 

1 10 4 Wheat a/c. 287 1 11 

145 7 0 Pigs, n/c. 240 2 2 

122 14 < Sheep a/c. 2:i« 13 7 

102 19 1 Cattle a/c. 2Ul « 0 

53 11 5 Straws a/c. 77 9 0 

22 5 0 Horse a/c. 53 17 0 

17 9 0 
7 15 1 
448 7 »i 


1,714 15 10 1J14 15 10 
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Cunttal AoccHint. 

£ ft. d. £ ft. A 

Net capital, 1/4/02 .... 5,227 11 8 Net capital, 81/3/08 .. 5,670 18 0 

Balance. 448 7 6 


5,670 18 9 5,670 18 0 


Trmiactlont-Aprll i» 1902, to Maroli 31« IM3* 


Sales £ 8 d. 

Huy and chaff. 688 1$ 5 

Wheat. 382 7 10 

StraTi. 190 18 8 

Pigs. 851 8 11 

Lambs (priaes. £0 ZA .. 54 9 5 

Cattie. 22 5 0 

Dairy produce. 119 1 1 

Horses. 66 10 0 

Sheepskin^.137 15 0 

Sundries. 8 10 11 


Purchases 

£ B. 

d. 

Implemeots and parts .. 

100 16 

7 

Manure. 

121 9 10 

Water pipes, fittings, 
and hose. 

57 4 

8 

Weighbridge. 

40 0 

0 

HamesR and repairs .. 

28 6 

1 

Fencing material. 

47 17 

1 

Binder twine. 

26 13 

6 

Binding wire. 

19 6 10 

Tlmtx'r. 

23 14 

8 

Seeds and plants .. .. 

28 6 

2 

Blacksmith's tools and 
ironmongery. 

16 8 

8 

Bricks, lime, cement .. 

16 18 

0 

Travelling expenses of 
farm servants .. .. 

11 8 

1 

Camera and accessories 

11 1 


Farm and garden tools 

11 18 

9 

Keroslne. 

7 19 

9 

Lubricating oils. 

8 9 

0 

!ilUk’testing apparatus 

9 7 

11 

Galvanized iron and 
washers. 

6 10 

9 

Public storeft—charges.. 

8 7 

5 

Pig (boar) and freight .. 


6 

Insurance premium (hay) 

6 12 

1 

Sundries. 

r. 9 11 

Sacks . 

5 0 

3 

Roi)e. 

8 4 

2 

Bran. 

4 4 

8 

Stallion fees. 

8 12 

H 

Coal. 

2 5 

8 

Sheep . 

21 4 

0 

Show fees and subscrip¬ 
tion . 

1 16 

i) 

Petty expennes. 

1 2 

11 

Paints. 

1 1 

0 

Labour . 

668 0 

8 

Carriage. 

125 0 11 


1388 16 

9 

Balance. 

568 10 

0 


1,922 5 0 


1.922 5 0 
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CAPl TUUP^HOMptlliA SPSCIBS. 

BrW. L. SvMMRBs. 

Early in tbe bietory of the Agrleultn^ Btueau, about the begiuulug of 
1 believe, atteotioo was directed to the presence of an tniported bolboui plant 
near Myponga, where it was reputed to have caused the death of some oatfle. 
TWh v»JHUt l(lentU1t*d by the late Dr. S< homburgk as Itobartla ntinnitlnha. 
a native of Cape Colony, and where it bore a well-proved reputation of being 
poisonoas to stock. Later on the name was given by the late Baron von Muel¬ 
ler as Homeria sp., probably U. Hiieata. Subsequently spi»cliuetis wm* «^ubnilt- 
ted from Tictoria to the Government Botanist, Cape Colony, who reported to 
Baron von Mueller. In connection with reputed cases of cattle ^sonlng at 
Pascoe Vale, near Melbourne, in 18d2, that the plant was the red flowtuvd va- 
ilety of Homeria collhui (the ordinary form of which bears flowers of a sul¬ 
phur yellow colour), and that it was undoubtedly poisonous. In 1893 a bulle¬ 
tin was kBsnecl by the Victorioti Agricultural Department concemhm the 
iwisimons iiatniv of this but littli* doubt that It was tb* ap*nt 

responsible for the deaths of nearly 20 head of cattle in one padilock in the 
course of a few days. Experiments in feeding the plant to rabbits resultt*d in 
death within two days Experiments with cowe also demnnstraied the ii<»is<»u- 
oiis character of the plant. Members of the local defence fori'es, who took pirt 
In the late South African war. state that many army horses dl^ from imlson- 
ing caused by eating this weed. , 

In South Australia the spread of the Cape tulip wais vlexx^eil xvlth cntislder- 
able alarm liy the Agricultural Bureau, and on several oceaislons recomnunnlH- 
tions were made that It should lie declared a noxious weed, and its deatriK'tion 
imfon^'d before it covered too wide an ares of country. Of late years hax’e 
n*<*eixed si)ecimens fiom various parts of the country, mainly south of Ade¬ 
laide. but also from as far north as Clare district. Around Adelaide it has 
s|»read to an alarming extent, and there can be no question but that the grax- 
Ing %alue ol the land in many places has seriously deterlorattal In eon*<(M|iicnce. 
Iteceiitlj a consldcrabh* tiu[ml>er of lossi's of dairy <*f>Wis has i>ccurrci! near 
Adelaide, and the followli g report has been turnish<»<l to the Ontral Boird 
of IIe.nlth, by Mr. J M. Morris, M.RO V8.;- 

“Eaiij on Wednesday morning. ,Tuly 35, Mr. McKerua. a dHlr>qmm, fnyiu 
Uadfein, Mitcham,aske<l me to examine his cattle,as two (»f his cows had died 
and a number of the others w'erc ill and unable to stand On visiting the place 
I gathered the follow lug particulars: Twenty-four cattle of all ages, belonging 
to three i»ersons were sent out In the morning to graze on tlie roadways of the 
4llstrict. The> w'ere In charge of some boys, wiio allowed them lo W'auder as 
far as Hilton In the aftenxmu some of the cattle api)eareil III, and tw’o of Mr. 
McKenna’s cows dleil B> next morning Id of the remaiuiug cattle were 
ill. The lh*st symjdoms of Illness noticed by the owmers w'ere restlesHuess, oc¬ 
casional slight cerebral excitement, and fretpient passage of urine and faeces. 
Kmesls ooeurrtnl in one cow, accompauleti by diarrhoea Foil *\vlng IhN --tHge 
of excitement the animals w*ere disinclined to move, and loconnotion bw inie 
“difficult, the animals gradually losing the power of their hind extrelnltle^ .My 
examination of t!he cattle was made about 2b hrmrs after the flrst Hymptoms 
of lUneHS were notieed. The aff€»cted ope*, were In a natural recumls'iii jhiki- 
tioD, nuntaatlnn suspended, breathing and temperature slightly under nor¬ 
mal, pulse very mt^h gtcel‘*rated. Motor paralysia of limbs, the hin 1 leg^ 
being most aitected The voluntary and Involuntary rausrles of the alimen¬ 
tary traek seemed to be Involved, deglutition being difficult, so much S4» ib<ki 
some of ti»c nutmnis .rere chok^il wlieii being di*enehitHl. IVrIstalsIs was \**r;, 
slight or airested, and the anal and vesicivl sphincters w»ere relaxed post- 
mortem examinatioii >vhs superficial and incomplete, as the animals were cut 
up before my arrival. The lesions seemed to be confined to the mucous mem¬ 
branes of the sMiiinch'*. desquamation having token pla<*e in the rumen, reil 
^ciilmn, and omasum. The internal llnliigB of the abonuuratn and anterior «)or- 
tions of the small Intestines were coagested. Other regions seemed natural, 
.'nnl Hie bloo<1 c<»ngu]ate«l In the niiiien were found ple<*t»H of the tough linear 
leaves of the Cape tulip. Between Keswick and Hliton the Homeria c d- 
llna. or Cape tulip, was fottnd growing vety Ipxitrlontly. some of tlu* i»ad- 
<locks being completeljr eecupied with It The. people in the locality Ka.\ their 
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aoimals will not citt tbo plant, Init it is cot micoiiniKm for animals when hwet- 
ary and unaccuatomed with the weed to consume some of it, usually with a 
fatal result. Children are aald to eat parts of tho bulY)s without any lU eifects. 
That the plant Is the cause of death there is no doubt, but whether it la doe 
to a poisonous alkaloid Ui doubtful. From an experiment with guinea pigs, 1 
am of opinion that the plant has toxic properties, as an extract made from the 
leaves, and injected subcutaneously into a guinea pig caused symptoms stmilar 
to that in the cattle, and death of the pig In three hours. Nice of ^ 16 af¬ 
fected acimals died, and subsequent to this noother man lost seven bullocks 
in the same locality/* 

Conversing some years ago with a gentleman from the Yaukaiilla district, 1 
was Informed that he had known this plant in his college days, and that there 
was a considerable area in and around the school grounds lufested with the 
weed, but he never heard of any losses of stock graxlng thereon. His later ex¬ 
perience was that it was only strange cattle that suffered, and this, it may 
be noted, is almost the general experience. Stock graaing on tho land appa¬ 
rently find out early that the plant is unsuitable for food, and avoid It, where¬ 
as strange stock turned into infected paddocks partake to a consiiderable ex¬ 
tent of the very promising looking vegetation, with the result stated lu Mr. 
Morris's report. 

I am convinced from careful observation over se\eral years, and from some 
little experience in my own flower garden, that the eradication of the Home- 
ria will \w attended with many difficulties. The only practicable remedy will, 
I believe, be frequent cultivation of tlie land; in fact; putting the affected 
pastures under crop for a number of years. We have evidence of the necessity 
for continuous culthation in cooqectlon with two paddocks near Keswick. 
One of these was broken up and oropp(*d a few years ago, but is now very 
badly infested, the growth being, if nnythlng, so I am informed, even more 
luxuriant than on the surrounding fields. The other paddock is separated hf a 
road, and is ploughed nearly every year. On this few, if any, plants of Cape 
tulip are noticeable. At a recent meeting of the Council of Agriculture Mr. 
Krichauff Ulustrated the difficulty of eradicating this plant when be informed 
the membm that although he had made vigorous efforts be bad not bt'cn 
able to get rid of It entirely from his flower garden. 

Drscription of Wbbd. 

The IIluHtratloii shewn on page 72 is repr<Klu(»ed from tlie Vlctorlaii 
bulletin previously referred to, and shows the plant at about oae*third natural 
size. When mature, the flow'erlng stalk will sometimes reach a height of 30 
In. to 36 in., and the lower leaves 20 in. to 24 in. in length and 
i in. to 1 in. broad Usually the growth la not so strong as this, and in dry 
seasons or inferior soil will be considt^rably less. The long lower leaves are 
usually procumi>eiit, tin* bnll> is about | In. to IJ In. across at tlie base, 
and Is co\ered with a dark greyish-brown fibre, b^*oeath which hundreds of 
small bulbs, or bulbils, an* found Similar bulbils arc als<» femad on the sUmi, 
The character of the flower stnik and the flowers Is well dopicto<l in our illus¬ 
tration, though many plants carry only two or three flowers. They are alsmt 
1 In. to H in across, orange y<»llow In colour at th(‘ tip and fading off 
towards th(* cettre; at the base the petal is yellow, with some faint green 
markings. The p(duls age very delicate and quickly fad<*i. 

From one bulb al ne 1 countc^d over 500 bulbils, which germinate very 
readily, and at this season of thi» year can be found literally In thousands 
amongst and around everj’ clump of the wi*ed 
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ADULTERATED FLOWERS OF SULPHUR. 

I >uriDg the patt month a fruitgrower from near Belair brought to the office 
of rhe Iiepartmeot of Agricultui^ two samples of flowers of sulphur for exa* 
miiiatloiL One sample was tjrpi’cal flowers of sulphur, being of good.yellow 
<tilour and fairly Am grinding. The other sample, however, was very dif¬ 
ferent, being of greenish yellow tint and badly ground, besides containing 
large lumps of a soft white rock. The purchaser statjed that he bought six 
bags of sulphur off a prominent dealer in the East-End Market, and that one 
<»nly contained the good article, the other five being more or less adulterated. 
Towards the middle of one bag he came acTOss a number of these lumps, some 
of which were 3 in. or 4 in. across, and an incli or more In thickness; altoge¬ 
ther In this bag he found about 12 lb. of this material. In view of the impor- 
tance of the qmwtlon to vlnegrowers and fruitgrowers, who use large quan- 
tltlt*s for sulphuring their vines for otdium, and strawlwrrles, &c., for mildew 
anil red spider, the sample left at the ofllci* was sent to the School of Mines 
for analysis. .\fti»r sifting out tlie <*ourHcr nmtt‘n«l. tlie rest of the sample 
was tesKHl, and found to contain only 73.3 per <*eDi. of sulphur. Good com- 
loercial flowers of sulphur should not contain inon* tlxan 3 per cent or 4 per 
<*ent. of impurity; this sampk*, after removing a lot of the impurity, shows 26.7 
I)er eeni. of adulteration. The atrangest part of the whole affair Is that ffie 
4*oarH«) material on being testtnl proveni to b<» c-rnde phosphate rock. Although 
this M'Ould doubtless <*ogt only about one-fonrtli the price of rock sulphur, or 
even one fails to understand why the mai»nfiu tnrer did not aeek some 
oheaiier aduiUHrant. It to Also surprising that he sliouid not oven have troubled 
to grind np the foreign substance with the snlplinr. 

PnrchtiMcr^. of sulphur will easily see that, uith Jnmi 30 |H»r cent, to 35 per 
cent, of fortdgn matter in It, this partlcul.nr lot c»)uid l)e soid for u few shil¬ 
lings per cwt. l(»«s than pure sulphur, and still len\e a large margin »»f profit 
to the parlies responsible for the fraud. Fruitgrowers nul ollnu’s using 
flowers of sulphur should be careful to buy none hut \V(‘ll grouud sulphur of 
a g<KHl yellow colour, and not be led away hy n e^mnll reduction in i>rl<*e to 
purchHiS4* Impure mixtures. 


NOTES FOR DAIRY FARMERS. 

By G. S. Thomson, F.HS.E., Govkhnmknt Dairy Instructor. 

RAPE FOR MILKING STOCK. 

The eultlvatioii of rape for milking lias not Imhmi surti<‘i 4 ''>tl\ ooni- 

nauMhHl to eneourag4* furnwr«« to Include* it among tlu* < rops giowi Vor the 
dnlr.\ henl. This H partly attribiite<l to the m i\\ (umim • Im* 11<‘1 tlmi the 

plants IKWsess to a niarkeil ilegive the pr4»iMMl> » i Inipariing to milk i disa 
gri‘eahlc taste, nod there Is U(» n*asoa. to douht the evperieore of 

fanners that fi>editig coWis (ui lllM'ral HuppIU*>. < f rape !'» mainly th • cause of 
the trouhh‘. On fanuK where tin* crop has been sucee'^Kl'iilly <’t 1 ltl^ ated Tbt* 
cows are not allowe<l graze on the plants too lo* g for the first f«*w days, 
until they have accustomed themselves to tin* ijnalitloM if tin* rap* and uitli 
no laid effects in the milk yleltl Even th<*n the 4*\iK‘rloi!(*ed fanner does not 
put his herd to posture on the crop for iminy iionrs at a time. pr“f 4 »r;'Ing 
to change them daily to other forage pa Idooks. Unp<*, when injiidl<»lousIv 
fed. Is not the only foddiT w hich gives n strong dm our t i milk, for ilie cali- 
l>Ag4\ turnips, and silage are also more or le**!'* tn nhlesoim* uiKler such con¬ 
ditions. Beyond Its milk-and h(*nltli-pnKhi(*ing proisTties In the cow, rape 
has other features which oonimeiid It to the <lnlry farmer hv tiupnivtng the 
productiveness of the soil. After stock hue dote* ample justice to the cn>p 
it is custontary to plough It in to add tn tiic plant fcKsl and Improve the 
textups of the hmd. Further. th«* droppings iif tlie <*i»w’s f.ill on the soil at a 
itoasott of tha year when the maiiurial (*oiistitu*Mits are retalz.eil 
Rape wlU grow on almost any kind of aotl. hut It prefers one rich In organic 
manor and plant food. Land must be well cult.vnted. ni>i a line tilth pre¬ 
pared. otUdNfwtoe seed would Is* lost Germl* is usually rapid and 
succeuMfol but old seed should not be sown. The varietur principally grown 
In tile old country are the Dunlop and Giant, but In .Vustralhi. ('anada, and 
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otber countrHM tlie Dwarf Kaaex hat yields and baa preved the 

beet itroiiirht-resiattiia variety. Wheo broadcasted from four to tlx poimda per 
acre ia town, acooratoa to the quality of tlie toll, climate, and porpoee of 
caltivati<Hi. Lett teed is required, when a strong growth in piaat la 
aimed at. For cutting purposes heavier seeding is desirable to Hoeui’e h cloeer 
crop. Where this syttem is practtaed It is recommended to cut the rape 
from four to dve inches from the ground to ensure a continuation ot growth. 
With care and conditions favourable two or three cuttings may be gathered. 
Rape Is most nutritious when cut young, ami as the plant is a bhmnial Its 
growlpg propensities are strong for the first few months. Drilling in the teed 
is XK>t oonuttonly done, but it has the following advantages over broadcasting: 
—liess seed is required, the leaves grow vigorously, are larger and atronger, 
less damaiee follows from stock treading down the plants, and cultivatioti 
between the rows conserves moisture and adds to the life of the cn>p 
in dry weather. 

Rape Is not suitable for silage owing to its high percentage of water and 
aoft consistency of the leaves. Like clover, lucerne.cabbages, and sorghum, and 
especially when the plants are wet. rape causes hovcu, or bloat, in stock. 

COMPOSITION OF FOODS. 

The following table from McConnell’s Agricultural NciteiK>ok gives the c*un- 
position of foods in water, digestible albiiineuolds. fats, sugar couHtltueuts, 
and cgganic matter. All thone of importance to the dairy farmer ore included in 
the list, and by a penisnl of tlie analyses tlie quality of the dlfTcrent ones will 
be at once apparent:— 

. Digestible Matter. 


— 

Perceiitagi 
of Water 

Albomen. 

Fats. 

M 

•s 

Fi 

Root crops:— 

Mangel leaves. 

. 90.r» 

1.2 

0.2 

4.0 

87 

Mangel roots. . . . 

. 88.0 

1.1 

O.l 

9.1 

11.2 

Swedish turnip bulb. 

. 89.4 

1.3 

0.1 

6.8 

KM) 

Yellow turnip bull). 

. 90.5 

— 

— 


8.0 

Potatoes. 


2.< 

0.6 

20.6 

21 1 

Carrot roots. 

. 85.0 

1.4 

0.2 

10.8 

14.1 

Leguminous crops:- 

Lucenie forage. 

. 74.0 

3.2 

0.8 

9.1 

240 

Lucerne hay. 

. 16.5 

12.8 

0.9 

81.4 

76.6 

Peas forage. 

. 81.5 

2.2 

0.3 

7.4 

17.0 

Peas straw ... 

. 16.0 

2.9 

0.5 

3!{.4 

To.ri 

Tare or vet<*li ... 

8‘J.o 

2.5 

0.3 

6.7 

16.2 

Hainfoin forage. 

. 81.4 

8.0 

0.6 

7.9 

17.4 

HalnfoJn hay. 

. 16.7 

7.6 

1.4 

85.8 

77.1 

Meals and cakes:— 

Cocoanut. 

. 12.7 

17.1 

8,1 

80.8 

82.2 

Linseed. 

. 11.5 

28.8 

8.9 

29.0 

80.6 

l*ea meal. ... 

. 11.4 

20.9 

2.K 

55.4 

fCi.l 

HuofloVer cake. 

. 10.8 

27.9 

ai 

25.1 

88.5 

Wheat bran (coatee). 

. 13.6 

10.6 

2.4 

44.4 

80.S 

Wheat bran (finb>. 

. 12.1 

11.0 

2.9 

47.2 

88.8 

Wheat middlings (fine pollard) .. . 

. 12.5 



... 

85.6 

Wheat sharps (coarse pollard;. 

. 12.8 

— 

— 

— 

820 

Other czofMi:— 

Maise forage. 

. ^2 

0.8 

0.2 

9.9 

14.7 

•Pumphin. 

. 89.1 

0.4 

0.1 

. 5.8 

9.9 

ICeioa (cattle). 

. 91.4 

0.9 

— 

4.7 

7.9 

Riq>e. 

. H7.0 

2.0 

0,4 

4.8 

n 4 

ao^tim. 

CiAlNiM <wum . 

. 77JI 

1.6 

an 

11.9 

21.6 

. 89.0 

1.1 

0.2 

M 

9.8 

Cahhage stalks. 

. 82,0 

0.8 

0.2 

1L5 

16.1 

OabtMige. Dhimbead (outer leaves) . 

. 91.0 

— 

— 

— 

6.8 

Cabbage. Drumhead (Inner lea^-es) . 

. 89.4 

— 


““ 

10.8 
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Boxm or Faotoby Birmcft as bxoxitbd at Crrv Armui* Maxt. 
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PACKING BUTTBIt FOR BALK. 

Tbe appeiiraiice of packages of dairy prodaco leaves much to be deeltad. 
A glauee at the shop windows and a visit to the city salerooms provide 
daily iUostratloiis of marked car^essness in the get up of batter. That the 
ancient practices of **beautifylug'*aiid protecting rolls of butter have not faded 
in the face of progress shows how tenadously some people cling to customs 
too crude, anprofltahle, and objectionable for repetition in our markets of 
to-day. Fashions, old and new, must go to the wall to be replaced by what 
is pnKluctlve of greater success, being In accordani*e with the keeping pro¬ 
perties and good appearance of the product We agree that butter and cheese 
will not Increase in quality by a special effort of the dairyman to improve 
its outward attractions, but It Is beyond denial that a consigmnent of choice 
butter, whether from farm or factory, will en(*oiirage a gr(»ater demand, and 
call for a better price If tastefully displayed. And this inuch-desiretl reform 
can Ih‘ secured at very little trouble by the practh'e of nentnese and n little 
sUill in packing Our factor?' system shows an example of tidiness that 
ought to be followed as far os practicable by evei^r manufacturer of butter. 
The boxes are strong, neat, and durable: pounds of butter are free from 
ridges, smooth, and square; paper Is of good qualit.v, evenly put on; and alto- 
getlier the finish commands attention and admiration. To open one of these 
iKiixes iifMUi arrival in the city after a long Journey and see the produce 
beautifully arranged ou shelves is sufficient guarantee of the value of care 
and neatness. Contrast with the Imx of defective design, tilled with 
unshapely rolls or squares of butter lying In oareless confusion, without paper, 
jK*rhaps. or roughly covered with a quality hurtful to sale and annoying 
to the consumer, who is confronted with difficultv lo separating the tlssue- 
Hkc ple<*<»s from the butter. The nniinal loss to dairy farmers through l)ad 
packing of butter must l>e heavy, and the Increaseil injurv c)ccaJSloned by 
summer heat Is a most serious reflection upon our metlKMls.’ 

The nceonipauylug Illustrations show the npi>earam*e of boxes of butter 
as HM^elved for sale in the elty. 


THE WATER SUPPLY AND BUTTER MAKING. 


'I’bcre l» good cause to belU»ve that impurities In the water supply at our 
fai'ius nud factories are res}Mrnstb]e for iuJuricMis flavours in butter and 
cheese. \V«* acknowledge that impure unter for milking sloek has a reducing 
iiirtueotv on the keeping proisTtles of milk, and th * good flavour is not so 
l)romij)c*iit from the siuiie ol)Je«*tlon, With fliih oceiirreiice In the* aiilnnU, and 
u hlc'h Is not t)roi}ght about bj' the action of germ life In the lK)dy of the cow, 
luit by The pr(»duct of bacteria In the water at the time of drinking, we are 
confroiiUHl with a problom of vast Imiioidauce to the luaniifacturer c)f dairy 
pnsluce. In the making of butter we use large (luuntitios of water for 
u ashing the grains, and when this piywess is pro()crly eveeuted every iMirticlo 
of butter is brought into contact u Ith the lyater. Assuming the tfiupphr to be 
of tow puriO'* what hapi>eiis? Objectionable organisms and flavours are 
dlsmbute4l throughout the Inxly of butter to the gri'at detrlnjent of flavimr 
In tlH' pnxlnct. 


Pwm exaniluatimis of water supplies used In buttf*r making, condueted by 
me during the past five yeans, there Is reason for giving proniluem*c to this 
suldtMd. In oiM> n»^th over 30 samples were kept In corked HterllhB«l Iwttles, 
and at the c^ of from five lo 15 days stnmg miours were emltt'^d when the 
drawn. All the samples were fn^e from isinell at the time of 
emitting, but a chemical and Iwcterlcdoglcnl examination detected the extent 
of the impurities. Ibis points to what is likol?’ to t*'ke place in butter after 
nianufacdnre wliere fo^ fur germ life is supplhMi. There are other sourcea 
of danger which can be more readily over<*om<* without Incurring cost. I 
refer to the cleatisliig trf milk lUeusils. Where boiling water and soda is not 
used in the washing of milk vessels impurities are introduced into the milk 
through a contamfiiatsd water supply. 


As every qua knows, fermentation is very rajiid In milk, hence the possl- 
btlltles of iaitita devaloplng before the milk ptisses Into the hands of the 
manufacturer. In the waablng of separators, which must be conducted after 
each oiMWHilon of the machine, cleansing with warm water onlv Is Injurious 
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to the keeping properties of the cream, aad when the work l»* can'lesely 
done the quality of twitter produced is more serlouely affected. Ftlterlikg 
and boiling are the two preventiTe meana at our dlapogal in the treatment 
of an Impure wnter supply, and when the former Is employed In butter 
making and the latter nerer omitted under any clrenmstancee In the cle<iusing 
of milk and cream the quality of produce would be enhanceil 


Plate 1. —Boiled Water. Plate 2.—-Filtered Water 



Plate S — Untreatetl Water Plate 4.—Scalded Water. 


The lllnstratloos suO\ ('jc sterile properties of filtered and Indled water, 
while the untreated supply is productive of much organic life. These plates 
were prepared after inoculating liquid germ food with one drop of water from 
each supply, afterwards pouring the contents of tlie f<mr tulies into glass 
dishes to solidify Into firm Jelly. The colonies of germs In plates a and 
4 were photographed after the dishes had l)een kept for 48 hours. Plates 1 
and 2 show no signs of bacteria. 

RUGQINO COWS. 

Tests In rugging rows have been condueted at the Agrl<*ult|irH) I'ollego 
during the past sir weeks. Half a doeen cows were selected, four of which 
were advanced In lactation. During the first few weeks the quantity oi tnllk 
gradually !n<*reased: during the third week of the expvrliuent the yield sho^ved 
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HU liic'mine of 15 (ralluiifl i^ouiiiared with the week previous to rugging. For 
the sixth week the fall In the luilk yield was only three gallons compared with 
the UAerage weekly yield foi the six cows 14 days before the ruga were put on. 
This Is satisfactory, considering that the test startwl late in the season, when 
the cold weather v; .s o^er, and the cows heavy with calf. In the case of the 
two cows in utrnnnl milking t»ne ga\c an increase of 2d lb. of milk for the* 
fltth week, while the other reached her best at the end of the third. Ths 
jiercentages of fat w’ere higher In overj' iiistajice after rugging, and continued 
tbroughoiit the <*xperfinent. The tests go to show that rugging increases the 
lM*rcentnge «4 «)f fat iimi yield of uiitk, and that cow's dr^'ingoft have their turn of 
xnilkina extend^ni. .\s the cold season is now o\er I would advise dairy farmers 
In the wanner districts to remove the rugs from tlieir cows and put them away 
safely for use In time to eoiin*: If cold w<4itber sliould occur tlie rugs should 
be put on again 


FRAUDS IN SEED-SELLING. 

Every few years some enterprising and uDiScrupnlous seedsmen boom the 
sole old w'ell-Kiiowii plants under ih‘w and striking namea More often 
than not fodder seeds an* selectt^d for this purpose, and by means of circu> 
lars. adM>rtisi*me)itK. and invss notices of a most laudatory character large 
sales at high rates are effecte<l. to the disappointment and loss of the pur¬ 
chasers It not infrequently happens that onr honest seedsmen, led by the 
published dc*scrlptlous of the plant, procure and advertise seeds locally, and 
are afterwards blamed by the jmrehasers for iselliug worthless or common 
seeds at high prices Doubtless a number nf such instances can be called 
to tulDfl. and w^e would warn ugrlciilturists against the latest dodge in this 
direction. 

During the past Dvo years we have seen most extravagant and laudatory 
notices of the value of a now and hardy fodder plant. Various more or less 
plctnres<|tte names have lieen attached to tl\ls plant, of which “World’s Won¬ 
der Forage” and “Penlcilare” may lie mentioned. Prices quoted for seod are 
such as are usually asked for now introiluctions, and occording to American 
reports largq quantities of seed have been sold then* at from 1/0 per oa. to 
12/6 per lb. It is stated that Investigations by the U.S.A. Department of 
Agriculture revealed the fact that even h.gher prices had been realised In 
Germany and elsewhere. As noticc^s of this plant have appeared in Australia 
of late we fed It necessary to call attentitm to this matter. The* plant so 
described is neither more nor less than the well-known pearl millet (Penlcll- 
laria aplcata), seed of which can be purchased locally at from 1/ to 1/8 per 
lb., so that any one dfslrlng to tn- II can do si> at little cost; without paying 
high prices for it under a fanciful name. 

It may be mentioned that pearl millet and others of the same family are 
wen worthy of attention. Ix»th for the forage and for the seed. In New South 
Wales from 2U to 40 bush, (<jf On tb. weight) iH»r acre have been secured, and 
as the seed Is valuable for feeding purposes, tbe plant Is worthy of the attjen 
tlon of poultry keeis*rs. Seed should iie sow'ii at about the same time as sor¬ 
ghum, and W’hert* the latter will do w'oll. protltable returns may ^so be ex- 
pe<‘ted from mdlet 


POULTRY NOTES. 

By D F. Laurib. 

Shows, 

These notes will he in print iH»fore the ngiicultural show is held, and I hope 
the visittii-s to .Vdelaide wdll gi\e tU»<x»tlectloii of imultry motv than a passl^ 
glanf*e 1 utteiulHl the general meeting of th» Poultry* and Kennel Club the 
other night, and met a niiinlwr of our prliudpal hrf*< ders. In the I'oorse of the 
speeches iiiiKlc by ttie meuiliers of the tHnnniltiee ft was refreshing to note the 
change of tewe from what w'as usual a f'w years ago. The poultry ludustty. 
It was pointed nut by several 8|w*akerK. Is look«*fl uihiii by the Adelaide breedm 
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not at a bobby but an an important boatnMui, and our already reapactabla 
eaporta vboold prove to moat sceptical tbat no atone should be left tui- 
turned In the endeavour to foater it The auccese of the shows of this society 
the last year or two, and particularly the last one, is due to the eommittae-- 
a different stamp, the commercial man, la well represented; the whole tone 
ia as one would wish, and there la every reason to hope that a marked increase 
of active members, who care nothing for a few paltry priaes, will enable this 
worthy society to play an important part in promoting poultry breeding. 

Headers will remember that year after year it was my custom to (Ttticlae 
the Bhow-~birds and managcnientH-and make many sugg^tiona. I am pleased 
to say that not only have I no cause for further remarks in this dlrectton, 
but, in addltkm, I consider the show equal in arrangement and convenience to 
any in the States. 

Unfortunately', Mr. Oreawell will not be able to e\hll)it tbe poultry under 
such favourable conditions as at the l*ouItry CMub’s show; still there will pro¬ 
bably be an excellent display, though as the bnvdiug season is well advanced 
the birds will not appear to such advantage as at the earlier show. The 
September show Is really too late in the year for our climatic (H>ndltion8—^it Is 
in the middle of the breeding season, and our breeders have not yet reached 
the stage of keeping breeding and exhibition stock separate. 

The main feature of present-day poultry shows is the wonderful advance of 
the utility breeds and the almost total absern'c of the oldtime fancy fowla 
Visitors now And very few Brahmas, ("ochins. and Rpanish, while Hamburghs 
are a vanishing although ueeftil breiHl, and l*olands will probably have no re¬ 
presentative in the near fnturt\ Wyandottes are tlio birds of the day, and 
wore practically unknown here a dozen years ago. The Orpington, a more 
recent breed, is also In very strong force*. The Indian game still holds a very 
strong place, though perhaps before long that excellent laying breed, the old 
English Game, the champion table bird, will prove a more valuable bird 
especially to farmers—lt Is such a grand forager and quick grower. Among 
the laying section visitors will see a most wonderful Improvement in Minorcaa 
and Jjeghorns > -a few years ago a decent Leghorn was qulh* rare at our shows, 
now there are numerous splendid specimens of tbe vaHous colours. Andalu¬ 
sians are again on tbe up grade, and the new Campine—tbe modem develop¬ 
ment of the old “Dutch everyday layer” of our forefathers—makes quite a 
show on its own account. 

Incubators and the various accessories to poultry br4>edlng will be nume¬ 
rous, and the progressive visitor will see much to interest him in this section. 
Many visitors are somewhat diffident in asking for Information from breeders 
and others. I may say that all the poultry breeders and exhibitors in this 
section of the show will be only too glad to give any help in these matters. 

The Bbbidiko Ssabon. 

From what I hear a great many people are not breeding so freely In the 
country this year on account of the present high prices of food It should be 
remembered that poultry feed generally will be very much cheaper in the 
course of a few months. Young birds will not eat so much, and their 
selling price, owing to tK'ftrcfty, will l>e higher than usual this and next year. 
With the prospect of more prosperous years In front of us, there should be a 
big move in poultry breeding. There is always a good market, and the word 
“glut’' is never likely ukr in this matter. 

Earlier hat<dilftf abouM be the rule. There is no doubt tbat on farms wliers 
no eggs are Incabated HU late in the season a claas of hens reaults which are 
only spring layers. Whereas, If early hatetMa were also tbe rule, we should 
perpetuate those strains which lay at a tima when eggs are valuable. This 
Is a point generally overlooked—tdiaracterlatics aze tranainltted from parent 
to progeny in such cases where they are permanent and not recently acan^vud. 

Where egg laying Is the main result required, It must be remembmied that 
strain is the important factor, not, of course, forgetting that some breads ins 
famed as layers wbHe othm are not Set only the agga of thoae hena whUii are 
Izicwn to be sood layeta, and If theae hsoa are mated with male bMa bred 
from similar godd layers, the characterlstlci wtU become inharlted to a maffesd 
extent and a flock with a high average will rsaolt Oooaldenible momer la 
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belDg «p6nt In importtag representatives of strains noted for layers, and if Uiia 
method of breed&g be adopted the fecundity of the strabi should Increase. 
In America there are flocks averaging over 200 eggs per hen per annum. Thia 
has been brought about by careful selection and breeding—line breeding, as a 
rule. I \ 4i tg 

1 lectured on this important subject recently at the School of Hines, and dis¬ 
tributed a number of charts Illustrating the subject. The importance (and this 
applies to all stock) of perpetuating a line of valuable blood la very great, 
and bas long been recognised in England and America. During many years 
I have alluded to the subject and explained it at some length. Briefly it 
is this;—If you have a sire or dam—bird or beast—and yon wish to breed 
progeny as near to one or the other as possible, scientlflc line or pedigree breed¬ 
ing shows how this may be done to the greatest advantage 'without inbreedjng 
to any extent. By this method in a few generations you can breed progi^ 
having 15-16ths of the blood of the parent you wlslh to perpetuate. It is 
found that economic qualities, such as egg yield in fowls, butter in covffjs, 
wool in sheep, Ac., can be greatly influenced in this manner. Whierever 
new blood Is introduced it should be by the female line, because, should the 
progeny prove nnsatlsfactoiy. it can easily be eliminated; whereas, if a new 
sire is introduced, there will be the progeny of numerous females, which wilh 
bo of little value. Characteristics once acquired may be readily fixed by line 
breeding, and It has been proved beyond all doubt that the injudicious intro¬ 
duction of untried blood may spoil years of trouble and work. It would be 
dltfleult to publish this chart In the form T have given It, but I have a few on 
band which readers are welcome to if tl cy send a stamped enveloi>e. 

Pkeskhving Egos 

When eggs are cheap the modern breeder should preserve as many as he 
can in a solution of waterglas®. 'Phis Is very cheap and effective, and the 
trouble involved Is slight. All eggs should be quite freeh and clean. The 
solution can be from 1 In 10 to 1 Ju 20, and kerostne tins or clean casks will 
answer very well. This method is far better than the old llmewater business. 
Ill due time the (*ggs an* taken out wash«*(1. and (iir(*fully dried, and tlw*n 
testetl with a strong light. If the eggs were fresh when put In and kept in 
a cool place they will come out equal to fresh after several months. 

White Indian Runner Ducks 

Mr. W. t^ook, ail English l)i*<‘eiler, wlio paid Australia a >i'sit a yi'ar er two 
Since, announces that he has succeeded in breeding a pure Indian Runner 
with white plumage. No cross with a white bird, it is asserted, has been 
resulted to. If these statements are correct the new breed should enjoy con¬ 
siderable popularity. Possibly my friend Mr. Pitman, our principal Indian 
Runner duck breeder, may give the new breed some consideration. 

Export op Eggs. 

The information as to values of our exports of poultry and eggs published 
in this Journal has proved attractive, and several contemporaries have an¬ 
nexed it. Some particulars were placarded at the Dog and Poultry Show 
recently, and The .fourpal was not given Its due. As may be remembered, 
these flemres were courteously supplied by the Collector of Customs in response 
to my request—last year’s figures were thus obtained by the editor of The 
Journal of Agriculture and incorporated in my pamphlet. It is as well to be 
^pllcit In these days of lltei*ary piracy. 
iW 

The Poultry Tick. 

The Adelaide breeders are at last awakening to the Importance of sub¬ 
ject. At the recent Poultry Club meeting the subject was discussed; and 
several breeders related their unhiappy experiences. I am still of opinion, how¬ 
ever mtfbh I ma^ think of the Victorian action, that our first action should be 
to take very decided steps to eradicate the pest It can be done easily, that Is, 
by people of ordinary iptetligence. Those who talk twaddle about spontaneous 
generation are not likely to prove effleient instructors for the public. The 
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tick caniK^ fly, an)! be 1 b Blew in moyliig, and diet anietly wben pro!>erly 
dealt ipfitii in the manner I have eo often sngaeBted. 

Tbs Bgo-latuig. Compstitiob. 

I anticipate that the committee win arrange matters so that vleltov^ to the 
ahow will be able to view the birds at Maglll during show week. The com¬ 
petition has attracted a good deni of attention, and much credit Is due to the 
energetic gentlemen M^ho Initiated the scheme. Anything which helps to 
anonae public Interest in the poultry industry deserves weU of us. Those who 
are prone to pass judgment must remember that while the birds are fed with 
more regularity and Judgment and on more suitable food than is the case 
with the aveiage brewer's fowls, still they are housed in a cold, bleak posi¬ 
tion, and ^ve not the warm baruH and haystacks available for many country 
fowls. When the final rt'snlts are to hand the information will be interesting, 
bnt, of course, as regards many breeds inoonclusive. 


Council of Aqriculturk. 

The monthly ineetlng of the Council of Agriculture was held on Wednesday, 
August 2b, all the members but Messrs. Vellnml, Pridmtore, and Kvicljault 
being present 

Discussion took place on motion moved by Mr. MoUneux that **in the opinion 
of the Council It was not desirable that any member should hold the office 
of ChaJmian for more than two consecutive years.” Votes being etjuai. the 
Chairman ga^e his casting vote against the motion. 

The Secretary for Agi'iculture fonvardid rc‘pwi by the Inspector ot Fruit 
on resolution from Lyndoch Branch in favour of the inspection of all plant 
nurserioB and the publication of the inspectoFa report as to the freedom or 
otherwise of such nurserleo from insects or diseases. Mr. Quinn expressed 
the opinion that unleas all nunserles were inspected at least once a month 
llttU* good would result, as insects may not observable at the time of 
inspection, yet the nursery may be overran with them a few weeks later. 
Members unanimously endorsed Mr. Quinn's opinion. 

In reply to question, the aecretary stated that the sum of £100 had been 
placed on the Estimates for the purchasf' of standard works, Ate , for the Agrl- 
cnlture College library. 

CoL Rowell and Mr. Itaffer reported on visit to Mr. J. C. Grasby’s Glengyle 
Orchard, near Balhannah. The main object of the visit was to inspect the 
system of pruning adopted, which could be described as consisting of an open 
centre or goblet-shaped tree with a single lajrer of 12 branches. This shape 
is secured in ^ree years' pnniiiur, starting with three branches, each of which 
is subdivided into two the next vear; the thlid >ear each of the six branches 
is again divided, giving 12 limbs evenly, spaced round the tree; after this, 
all laterals are supi>re»He<l or cut back to form fraltspnrs. While the 
s:^em commended itselX to them, the trees under notice were too young and 
had not been under trettMuent long enough for them to form a deflnlte opinion 
as to its value. There were, however, many reasons to support Mr. Grasby’s 
contention that the system was a good one. A maximum amount of bearing 
surface on a niinimum ipiantlty of brauc’hes was secureti, as all 
buds can be nttHsied to form frultspurs. The trees receive 
regular treatment which, if properly carried out, gives a ptMfectly 
controlled fruiting system, produckig regular anxmal crops. Trees being 
traineni low are easily sprayed, the fruit is easily gathered, winter pruning Is 
practically reduced to shortening in the leaddrt, wlvile the trees can be planted 
much closer together than Is the usual practice in South Australia. There was 
no doubt certain varieties lend themselves much better than others to this 
system. Of these, Stunner Pippin, Scartet Nonparlel, Cleopatra, and Ssopus 
(E^itsenburg m^ht be mentioned. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
branches ^-Lyndoch, Mr. G Schenke; Porster, Mdssm. G. axjd A. Payne and 
0. Tapsfleld; Bowhlll, Mr. J. Waters; Saddleworth, Messrs. H. H. Klau, J. 
Kelly, and T. E. Eckenuimn; Wflmhigton, Mr. W. Robertson; Virginia, Mr. 
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K Jolius; Narracoorte, Uennw, A. AttiwUl, B. CJotton, and G. WUliams; Brink- 
worth, Mr. W. O. McAUan; Arthurton, Mr. W. Northey; Glare. Mr. T. Ddan; 
Amyton, Mr. W. Gum; Reevea Flaine. Mr. Winton; Ka dhw t, Mr. P. Boaoli; 
Mylor. Mr. E. A. ObeeHexuan; Cliorry Gardens, Mr. B. Matthews; Wbyte-Yar- 
cowle. Messrs. J. Makin, J. A. Lock, and R M. Jenkins; Inkerman. Mr. F. 
Warner; Port Gemnein. Mr. F. McHugh; Bicihiman’s Greek. Mr. H. B. Kelly; 
Gladstone. Mr. H. E. McDonald; Ardrossan, Mr. W, Barton; Port Lincoln. 
Messrs. E. M. Sage azid B. Beater. 

Mr. Dawkins rsfported on Tirit of the Gollege Gonwnlttee to Boseworthy. 
The committee suggested that in riew of the fact that many persons not 
actively engaged In agricultural pursuits have taken adrantage of the free 
railway trip, Ac., to the exclusion of farmers, a charge of 2/8 for rail fare 
should in future be made to visitors on “Farmers’ Day.” The Secretary for 
Agrlcultvi'e Intimated that the Hon. Minister had decided to make a charge 
of 2/. Members endorsed the proposal. 

Col. Howell rcporbHl that the Committee of Viticulture and Horticulture 
had considered the proposed new regulations dealing with the Importatloa 
of plants, and had zecominended that plants be permitted to come by rail 
in bond, and that the regulation reqiQiring a declaration that the plants were 
not grown within 60 yards of any vines be exedsed. In reply to question, 
the secretary stated tlint the otH^ers of the department regarded it as neces¬ 
sary that all plants coming from phylloxera Infested country should be accom* 
panled by the declaration referred to. 

Members accepted Invitation of Mr. Marshall to inspect the crops around 
Wasleys on Tuesday, September 29. U. 

Mr. Miller called attention to reports from officers of the Victorian Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture as to frauds practised by some manure vendors in that 
State. He thought It would be well to ask the Inspector of Fertilisers for n 
report on what was being done In this Stale. In reply to (iiiestiDn, the Inspci - 
tor of Fertilisers stated that he published fi*om month to month In The Journal 
of Agriculture results of analyses of samples of all Imported fertilisers, besides 
those manufacturt»d locally 'Phe June issue of this year contained a report 
on the season’s woik, and members would see that there was no ground for 
fear that the manures were not generally up to the guarantees of the vendors. 


ROSBWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Farm. 

By J. D. Towar, Professor of Agriculture. 

The crops on the college farm are in good, healthy condition, though some¬ 
what backward, except the barley, which is very rank and forward. This 
field was a sea of poppy a year ago; now a heavy crop of barley Is smother¬ 
ing the weeds and giving promise of a large yield. We especially Invite visi¬ 
tors who last year had occasion to criticise this field to inspect it »gsin on 
“Farmers’ Day,” and note how thoroughly it has redeemed Itself. 

Little comment can be made at present on the rest of the crop. The Island 
and Flett’s are reflecting the good ploughing with the disc plough and the 
after cultivation they received, and give promise of an abundant harvest. No. 
6, devoted entirely to experiments, was sown rather late, but is now making 
good growth, and there is every reason to hope for interesting results. The 
uumauured pkxtii in the fertiliser tests are now falling rapidly behind, and 
already offer abundant proof of the value of artificial manures. 

The rape, kale, and peas are in a race for favour as forage crop, with rape 
Apparently In the lead. It was sown May 20 broadcast, while tbe other crops 
were drilled; as a result it completely covers the ground. These three crops 
should be espeoially attractive to visitors on September 14. Other seedings 
of rape are bring made In the fallows, a portion of each field being sown broad¬ 
cast and^rrowed in, very little attention being paid to the preparation of 
the soil 

Nearly four acres of lucerne sown on May 18 has grown continually all 
winter, and Is uow very promising. We shall mow it in a few days to cut 
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fank growth of in placet an<l the few weeds scattered here and theio. 

Unless there is danger that the growth cut will smother the plants we shall 
not remoye It, but let it lie to mulch the ground. 

The live etock Is in fair condition; lambs, however, are no better than last 
yeaar. We shall make the usual exhibits of fat lambs at the Adelaide show, 
with two entries in each class. We shall exhibit one Berkshire sow, 16 nnontbs 
old, one sow, 11 months old, and the BeHcshlre boar, the latter will be sold at 
auction on the show grounds. The sows are the progeny of this boar The 
demand for Berkshire breeding sows has been more than we could supply. 
There wlU be a few good pigs fOr sale on “Farmers’ Day.” 

There Is excellent feed in all the fields; 800 sheep were recently purchased, 
some to fatten and sell, others In store condition to convert Into rations, and 
a few ewes to be added to the college flock for breeding. 

The college garden is now giving us a fair supply of winter vegetables 
Large beds of rhubarb and asparagus have been set out, and in the frames a 
good supply of tomato plants Is growing. 

Expkrimkntal Vinbyard* 

Bt H. E. LaFFBBi SUPBBINTBHDBNT OF VlNBTARD. 

The weather during August has been generally fine, with very Uttlo rain. 
The first ploughing of the vineyard and orchard was completed In good time, 
and the second ploughing is now well forward. Pruning has been completed, 
and the replanting of the orchard has been finished off. Owing to the lack of 
soaking rain the land is becoming very hard, making hard wiork for the 
teams. 

Vines are beginning to burst, and fruit trees are coming into flower. A 
water service has been put down to supply a piece of ground intended for the 
raising of nursery stock The last of the manure has been applied to the 
vines, namely, nitrate of soda. This was put on in preference to sulphate of 
ammonia this season 

A few frosts have been registered, but these were only slight. The total 
rainfall up to date Is 10 71 In., of which only .40 In. has fallen In August 


ANTHRAX REGULAttONS. 

INTRODUCTION OP BONBSp BONBDUST« BTC. 

In The Government Gaeette of July 30 the following regulations for the 
purpose of eventing the introduction of anthrax into South Australia were 
gazetted 

Bbgulationb. 

For the purposes of these regulations ^'stock” shall mean the whole or any 
part of the flesh, wooJi, bones, hair, horns, hoofs, or any portion of the carcass 
oC any stock; “foddwr shall have the meaning as defined in “The 'Stock 
Diseases Act, 188S;” “the Commissioner” shall mean the Commissioner of 
Crown Lands and Immigration for the time being: 'Tnspector” shall mean 
the inspector as define^ U\ “The Stock Diseases Act, 1888.” 

1. Stock or fodder, except as otherwise^ provided, may be landed at Pori 

Adelaide; and not less than 4S hours* notice shall be given to the Inspector, 
in the form A in the schedule hereto, of the intention to la^ such stock or 
fodder. . 

2. No stock or fodder shall be landed from any place beyond the State 
wi^out the written permit of an ini^ctor in the form B jin the schedule 
hereto. 

8. All stock or fodder and all bags and packages which contain or tiave 
contained stock or fodder shall, except gs otherwise provided,; On being 
landed, be removed to such place within Port A46lalde aa the InN^ector shall 
direct, or such other port or place as the Commissioiier shall approve, and 
ffWli be saluted for at least two hours to a moist heat of a temperature of 
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not loftM than deg. Fabrenheit, equal to an Indicated ateam pressure of 
SO Itj. per square inch. 

4. In addition to being landed at Port Adelaide, bones or bonedust may» by 
special permission of the Comml84k)ner, be landed at any port in the State, 
or in any city or town situated on the t^rder of the State of South Australia 
and any other State. 

5. Bones or bonedust on being landed or imported shall, in the discretion 
of the Inspector, be subjected to treatment either by a moist heat, as herein¬ 
before provide^!, or may be converted into superphosphates under the super- 
Tislon and direction of such inspector, and the observance and performance, 
on the part of the owner, agent, or consignee, of such hones or bonedust, of 
all directiouM and instructions which the inspector may deem necessary for 
enforcinc: compliaiu’c with any requirement hereunder. 

6. All baps or other covering containing bones or bonedust shall, on being 
landed or imported, be stored and stacked at such place and in such manner 
as the msiiector may appr<*ve and direct, and so as to render contact with and 
contamination to other articles Impracticable or Irapoaslble. 

7. The Imcrs or other covering containing lK>nes or bonedust shall be des- 
troye<l by the Inspector or some person authorized by him, either by Are or 
by immersion in sulphuric acid, having a gra\Ity of not less than 1.843. 

8. Where any vehicle, article, object, or other thing shall come Into con¬ 
tact with bags or other coverings containing hones or bonedust, or is likely 
to be affected or Infected* by such bags or coverings, bones, or bonedust, 
such vehicle, article, object, or thing shall, at lh(‘ discretion, on the direc¬ 
tion, and to the satisfaction of the Inspector, Im* disinfected, by the owner, 
consignee, or .agent thereof, with carbolic acid oi sucli other disinfectant as 
the Inspector sliall authorize and direct. 

9 In .ndditiou to all other requirements, tlie owner, consign^*, agent, or 
other juM'son desirous of Introducing or landing bones or bonedust shall not, 
except in the presence and with the tonsenl of the inspector— 

1. Take delivery of or i*pcel\e bones or bonedust jinijorted into the 
State: 

*2. Trent the bones or bonedust in the manner prescribed: 

3, Tlnjidle, displace, or rpnio\e any bag or otlier co\ering containing 
bones or bonedust. 

10. The owner, secretary, or manager ot the works where sio<*k or fodder 
anj treated after landing shall make a declaration in the form (' heretxD that 
such stock or fodder and all bags and packages used in couiiectioii therewith 
have been treated as required. 

11. The inspector may detain for a reasonable time any stock or fodder 
pending enquiry and report from an aoalyai. 

12. Any person importing stock or fodder may be requii*ed by an inspector 
to thorouglily disinfect any vehicle lii which such stock or fodder have been 
conveyed after leaving the ship from which they have been landed. 

18. -Ml expenses of every description incurred lii connection with the Im¬ 
portation and treatment of stock or fodder, or the disinfection of any vehicle, 
article, object, or other thing, shall be paid by the owner to the inspector on 
demand. 

14. A fee of ten shillings shall be paid to the Inspector for every permit 
issued under regulation No. 2, and jmymeut made to the inspector for every 
inapectltm undertaken by him at the rate of one shilling and sixpence per 
hour between the hours of 9 a.m. and 5 p.m., and three shillings per hour 
for each hour other than between the hours so mentioned. 

15. Any person committing a breach of any of these regulations shall, on 
conviction, be liable to a penalty of not less than Ave'pounds, and not more 
than one hundred pounds. 


A few eaq^natory notes in reference to the above regulations, and to the 
drea mstai ices' that have rendered their promulgation necessary, may not, it 
Is HMnight, IMOVS out of place here. It Is but an act of bare justice to acknow- 
ledlVe that in drafting these regulations the department has received eveiy help 
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from the principal flrmci* whose imsiness transactions the former will mainly 
affect. This feature in the work is the more'pleaaing Inasmach as on similar 
occasions It has not always been our lot to find those whose special personal 
interests migrht be supposed to be at variance with those of the community 
loyally co-operatini? with us for the public good. 

As to the importance of exercising rigid control over importations into Bouth 
Auatmlia of bones and other minor animal refuse, there can exist no doubt. 
In many respects we must acknowledge to living in a land that has had a 
singularly fortunate past. We have, for instance, succeeded In keeping the 
dread phylloxera out of our vineyards: anthrax is unknown amongst our herds; 
and to-day. whilst swine fever Is raging In neighbouring States, we are, much 
to the advantage of our export trade, in a position to give a clean bill of health 
to onr pigbreedors. Such facts may be purely the result of fortune’s caprices, 
or again they may not Ih‘ unconnected with a rational 8ui>ervl8ion of our chan¬ 
nels of communication with the rest of the world. The regulations under con¬ 
sideration have brought Into existence with a view to minimizing the 
chknees of Introduction of anthrax Into the State; and In drafting tlM»m, that 
we are practically suiToundod with contaminated States had to be steadily 
borne In mind. The disease has come to be looked upon as practically endemic 
in New South Wales and Queensland; the same may, perhaps, now bt* said of 
New Zealand; it exists in Victoria; and It has, we believe, latterly been re¬ 
cognised in Tasmania- Western Australia, on the other hand, 
appears, so far as we know, to be free from it. The 
great ppriiiolonsiiess of the disease is too well known to need 
any fepeolal reiereiici*. Tt is fatal to stock, and‘only a few days ago the 
daily press supplied us with an example from Now Zealand of its transmls- 
filbility to man. India, the main source of our supplies of bonedust, is, un¬ 
fortunately, a regular hotbed of the disease, and It is not unlikely that to im¬ 
portations from this country may be attributed its present general prevalence 
throughout Australasia. It Is to be noted that New South Wales and New Zea¬ 
land, the molster States In which bonedust Is more generally used in the raw 
state, are the greatest sufferers. Here, where climatic conditions render it 
somewhat lnoperati\e, except as superphosphate, we have hitherto escaped 
infection. Itrshould not l>e forgotten, however, that on various occasions “bone- 
meal” has been recommended for stock when natural herbage has proved of de¬ 
fective character. Too much care cannot be exercised in ascertaining the 
origin of liouemcul u^cd lor such purposes. 

Originally, following the example of New Zealand, I believe, most of tho 
Australian States, ourselves amongst others, allowed of the Introduction of 
bones that were accompanied by a certificate to the effect that they had been 
“subjected for «l least two hours to a moist heat of a temperature of not less 
than 250 deg. Farenheit.” This precaution proved ineffective; and It Is easy 
to account for its failure, o\en admitting that there had occurred in practice 
no deviation from the spirit of the regulation. Bones are introduced into these 
States, not whole, but in the foii-iu of bonedust. To grind them In India, is 
cheaper; and freight on bonedust is proportionately lower than on whole 
bones. Bones for export might he steamed ever so conscientiously, but it la 
too much to expect that special premises for treatment would be provided; and 
to grind them in the same mills as unsteamed bones, and to handle them in 
the same promises, amounts practically to rendering farcical the precautionary 
measure. It is a consciousness of these facts that has rendered necessary the 
adoption of our new regulations. 

Imported bones will be admitted into this State at I’ort Adelaide, or any 
other port or border town which the Commissioner of Crown Lauds will agree 
to, providing they undergo special local treatment, under official supervision, as 
indicated In the regulations. Tliey may, at the option of 43xe Importers, be 
steamed under pressure: they may be burnt; or they may be converted into 
8ttpeiphosi)hate. At the same time every preoantion will be taken for tibe com- . 
plete disiiffection of all packages, bags, vehicles, .&c., with which they may 
come in oesitact. 
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SWINE PEVEft. 

On July 27 and following: dayn a conference of the Chief Inapectore of Stock 
of Queenaland, New South Walea, and South Australia was held in Sydney to 
deal with the recrat and wldespr^d outbreaks of swtne feTer In New South 
Wales, Queensland, and Victoria. The following vesolutions were carried 
unanimously by the conference:*— 

(I) That, w^hen any infectious or contaglous^disease which warrants quaran¬ 
tine restrictions appears (or reappears after having been stamped out) In any 
stock In any of the States of the Commonwealth and New Zealand, It is 
recommended all the other States shall be Immediately apprised thereof by 
telegram. 

(21 That In the case of swine intended to be taken from one State to any 
other State, either by sea or land. It is recommended they shall be accompanied 
by a declaration by the owner or consignor that no swine fever exists In the, 
district from which they aie taken, nor had exteited in the district for a period* 
of three (3) months previously, and that the pigs had been in declarant's pos¬ 
session for a period of not less than 28 days. 

(8) That, In the event of swine fever appearing in any State, It is recom¬ 
mended that ail pigs actually suiferlng from that disease, and all those with 
which they may have been In contact, be forthwith slaughtered, and the sties 
and premises disinfected and placed in quarantine for a period of at least three 
(8^ months, 

(4) It is recommended that where contacts are slaughtered in accordance 
with resolution No. 8 and found free from disease, compensation shall be 
allowed, not to exceed half of the actual current value of healthy stock. 

(5) That all owmers of pigs and piggeries shall register their premises and 
number of pigs therein between the first and tenth days of January of each 
year with the Inspector of Stock for the district. 

(6) It la recommended that legislation should be adopted in each State to 
comjiel owners to immediately report to the nearest Inspector of Stock the 
exlistence of any serious disease or mortality amongst their pigs. 

(7) It is recommended that all meat or meat products exported from any 
State within the Commonwealth to any other State, country, or place, be 
accompanied by a declaration <'crtifylng that it has been duly inspected at time 
of slaughter by a qualified veterinary surgeon or certificated Insi^ector, 
and found free from disease, and that official tags or labels be attached, or 
that it bears Official stamp or brand Intimating that It is free from disease. 

(8) It Is recommended that a uniform system of inspection of meat Intended 
for Interstate and foreign trade be adopted by legisllation In the various States 
of the Commonwealth. 

(9) It is recommended that goatskins from India, provided they are 
thoroughly disinfected, and accompanied by a certificate and declaration to 
that effect, be allowed Into the States. 

(10) That in the opinion of this conference, It Is desirable that all laws 
relating to the stock Industry should be adminlsteied by the Stock Depart¬ 
ment 

(II) That the conference recommends that a biennial conference of the 
Chief Inspectors of Stock and G-ovemment Veterinary Surgeons of the various 
States and New Zealand be held In one car other of the capitals, and that 
the next conference be held In 1905. 

Mr. 0. J. Valentine, Chief Inspector of Stock for South Australia, In forward- 
hig the above resolutions to the Hon. Minister of Agriculture, reports as 

'The resolutions w^ere arrived at after careful discussions, and recommended 
for action in the different States. The outbreak of so destructive a disease as 
swine fever necessitates strong measures to save and protect so important an 
industry as that of raising and fattening swine, whl^ is of the greatest 
interest to the fanning and dairying industry of the States, increasing in 
Importance^A&d value every year. The immediate report of outbreaks by 
State officers from one State to the other is a preventive action which 
be strictly carried out, and the noting of the movement of swIm from on e 
State to the other is of importance, and should be general. That all dkmwd 
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8wlue ehotild be destroyed and those in contact killed and thoroughly disin¬ 
fected, and premises and lands, &c., quarantined, is the only certain actiim 
that can be taken to eradicate the disease. Milder measures would be weak, 
indeed pemlclotis. I would draw especial attention to the recommendation 
that when healthy contacts are killed the owners should receive half the 
market value. Thi« disease Is new to the States. The owners can in no 
way be considered blamable, end the action is taken for the preservation of 
the property of all swineowners In the State. The action taken by the 
Queensland Stock Department in destroying all diseased swine and contacts, 
and thorongh disinfection of premises has saved that State from heavy losses. 
Over 400 swine were killed, and compensation paid for healthy contacts, 
premises, &c. This cost the Stale under £200. To a great extent this suc¬ 
cessful action may be attributed to the fact that the Stock Department had the 
solo control of the steps taken to eradicate the disease. Both in New South 
Wales and Victoria there are conflicting elements, the work being carried out 
by two departments. In both these States energetic steps are being taken, 
but the disease has spread over such long distances by the removal of store 
swine that it must be some time before it can be eradicated, and at a heavy 
cost. In New South Wales it has been decided to register all premisee where 
pigs are kept, and that reports of deaths or sickness be made to the inspector. 
This course has been unanimously endorsed and recommended, and it would 
facilitate the liispectiou and enable the Inspectors to check the movement of 
doubtful animals, ’which Is the greatest factor for the spread of the disease. 
The recommendation for the inspection of meat products, and marking of all 
Inspected products is suggested for favourable consideration. The loss to 
the States from the prohibition of goatskins from India, which are largely 
used for manufacturing purposes, Is recommended to be removed under such 
restrictions as will allow the introduction without danger. I can recommend 
the favourable consideration of the resolutions arrived at by the conference 
as being of great importance for the protectlou and advantage of the great 
stock-producing Interests of the State I have to acknowledge the assistance 
and courtesy rendered by the New South Wales Department to the members 
of the conference.** 


THE CODLIN MOTH REGULATIONS. 

By Geo, Quinn, Hobtioultural Instructor. 

Ill the followlug tables I have summarized the results of a referendum 
taken among the growers of apple and pear trees in this State upon several 
Important phases of the codlln moth question 
From the reports of the district inspectors of orchards a list of the namo^ 
of growers reputed each to own not less than 200 trees of apple or pear was 
compiled. To each of these the following circular was posted.— 

“Department of Agriculture, Adelaide, May 1st 1903. 
“Sir—It is the intention of the Goverignent to Introduce a Bill to Parlia¬ 
ment dealing with the codlln moth dlfflculty. The Hon. Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture is desirous that such a measuie shall prove acceptable to the major!t> 
of applegrowers who kre interested commercially in the development lo^ the 
industry and in the expansion of the export trade in apples and pears. With 
a view of obtaining this end I am dirccbNl by the Hon. Minister to ask if 
you will be good enough io assist me with your opinions on the points re¬ 
ferred to In attached sheet?-~I am, d:c., 

“GBO. QUINN, Chief Inspector of Fruit.** 
About 250 replies were received, but only 202 of these were from persons 
owning the above stated number of these kinds of fruit trees. The 202 
growers referred to claimed possession of a total of 108,541 apple and pear 
trees. As I do not consider a grower of less than 200 trees is seriously inte¬ 
rested in the apple growing Industzy, the replies containipg less than this 
number have not been included In the subjoined tables. In comparing the 
totals It will be noted they do not always agree. These differences are ex 
plalnable by the fact that some growers omitted to give an opiniMi on some 
of the questions in the circular. Many growers availed thcfmeelves of the 
opportunity offered to make other suggesnons. These were, however, mostly 
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ail elaboration of the opinions expressed in answer to the set questions in the- 
circular. Although 1 do not consider It necessaiy to quote them here, use wiU 
be made of some of them in framing future regulations, and 1 take this 
opportunity of thanking those who tobk the trouble of forwarding the same 

TABLE 1 

iNinOATIKG DISTRXOTS, THE NlTMBXR OF KbPLIES, AND TrBES OwNBD BY 

THOSE WHO Replied. 


Diatnct 

Numbet of Owners 
who replied 

Number oi Apple 
and Peat Trees 
ow ned by (iron ers 
who replied 

Acreage calculated 
on a basis of 

100 Trees per 
acre 

Wlrrabara 

9 

9,45.5 

94 5 

Stanley .. . i 

1 22 

21,880 

218*8 

Baroasa 

' 29 

24,6.34 

2463 

Coonawana 

1 13 

17,260 

172 6 

Mount Lofty Ranges (outei) 

61 

69,092 

690 9 

„ „ (inner) 

68 

51,220 

512 2 

Totals 

202 I 

19.3,541 

1 1,935 3 


Explanation of 

Districts 



Wlriabara includes Laura, Wlrrabara Forest, and gardens along the Rocky 
er. 

Stanley includes the fruitgiowing countiy' from Biveiton to Upper Wake 
field, JSUntaro, Auburn, Watervale, Penwortham, Hill River, Stanley Flat, 
Armagh, and the localities immediately surrounding the town of Clare 
Barossa includes Kapunda, (rreenocU. !Nnrlooti)a, Tanunda, Wllliamstown, 
Kejnetou and other portions of the distiht around the town of Angaston 
Mount Lofty Ranges (outei) lucludes Uumeiaoha, Kersbnook, Mllbrook, 
C’hnui ot Ponds, Kenton Valley, Forest Range, Lobethal, and the country 
east of tlie Onkapaiinga Uher Including Mount Barker, Meadows, and 
Clarendon 

Mount Ijofty Ranges (iiiueri begins at Tentree Gully and takes in Hough¬ 
ton, Inglewood, Ashton, Uraidla, Aldgate, Bridgewater, Mylor, Upper Sturt, 
and Coromandel Valley as well as the hifly (ouiitiy Immediately overlooking 
the* plains of Adelaide 

TABLE II 

iMncATiNci Results oi- Enouir\ Ah to Tiiii. Advisabiiitv oi* »iakin<i Arsenical 
Spraying Compuiaori 
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Th6 rapidly incroaiiing confidence oi the growers in the value of arsenical 
spraying is shown in the fact that in four out of the six districts majorities 
voted in favour of making its use compulsory. In the older districts, how¬ 
ever, the inclination to await further developments was strong, and by a 
small majority tlie final totals are against compulsion at present. With this 
I concur, as until the growers become more conversant with the work nothing 
would be gained by compulsory spraying, carried out without that lnt»^lllgent 
skill which complete confidence alone will call Into activity. 


TABLE III. 

Indioatino Results of Enquiry as to the Advisability of Contisuino the 
Practicrs of Bandaoino and Cleaning the Stems of the Trees. 



TVJirotUHiia .. / a Oo .« 

■Stanley .. . 1 17 18,851 > .■» .3,029 86 ' U 

Barosaa .. 25 22,266 j 4 3,460 ' 86 14 

Coonawarra .13 17,260 oil nil JOO 


Mount Lofty Ranges (outer) 40 48,852 18 15,6i0 76 24 

„ „ (inner) 31 20.275 34 28,845 41 59 

Totals .. 1.S3 133.909 63 54,024 71 29 

Those In fa^"ou^ of continuing the practices of bandaging and eleaninu the 
stems are represented in the replies received by 133,909 trees; those oppnsed 
by 54,024 trees. 

This table shows that where the growers are disposed to combat the pi'st 
they ai’o detennined to iiw every proved iiieuns of destroylug it. A mujoilty 
of 79,885 fairly establishes tlu* value of haiidnghig /ind scraping the tree 
stems. Of those opposed to these ineasures were a number of very large 
growers, whose faith in the ettlcacy of their arsenical spraying wa« such ihat 
they consldeivd these precaiilloiis (bandaging and soropliig stems) w<*ri* no 
longer ii(H.‘essar 3 '. A gf»od many others who ojipom'd these precautions stated 
in their opinion that evei*>' one should be permitted to band (w sfM*ape or omit 
to do so Ju«t as they thought fit. 

TABLE JV. 

Indk’atino Result of Enquiry as to the Advisability of pRRMirriNt; thk 
Unrestricted Sale of Infested Fruit. 


•’ iP Ip ill III I 111 

III m l|| 111 *l|p 

III III HI ii-pi 

I III III III III liii 


jiJ} 

l||ll 

llltl 

lillll 


Wirrabar* ..9 9,455 ' nil nil 100 — 

BUnley 14 17,408 7 3,272 84 16 

Baroiia .20 15,886 8 8,748 81 19 

Coonawarra 13 17,260' nil nil 100 

Mount Lofty Range* (outer) 29 44,710' 81 24,882 05 .15 

„ „ (inner) 28 17,220 j 85 l 25,100 41 .^>9 

--1- 

Total* .. ..113 121,989' 81 56,502 I 68 .32 

Those opposed to penplttlng the unrestricted sale of Infested fruit ore re- 
■^^ented In the replies received by 121,939 ’trees; those in favour by 5(1,.502 
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This table shows most conclusively that the men who are vitally Interested 
In the apple growing Industry do not wish to sell the Infested fruits. In the 
young districts of iJoonawarra and Wlnyibara not a vote was recorded in 
favour of pennlttina: the sale of the Infested fruit. In Stanley, Barossa, and 
the outer Mount Lofty Banges among fruitgrowers proi>er large majorities 
voted against the unrestricted distribution. In one district only, viz., the inner 
Mount Lofty Ranges, a small majority voted in favour of the free sale. In 
the aggregate the owners of 121,9119 trees opposed the unrestricted sale, and 
56,502 favoured it, or more than 2 to 1 against tlie sale. These opinions are 
from persons who have weighed the possible results of the course indicated 
In the replies they have given, and I humbly submit they should—in the 
framing of future laws upon this subject—have due respect attached to them. 
Btome growers considered the Infested fruits might he sold to factories in the 
centres of infection on condition that they were immediately used in manu¬ 
facturing presences or vinegar. Others thought they might be sold outside 
Goyder's line, where apples are not growm. Several lai‘ge growers declared 
they were indifferent what action w'as taken; they were satisfied the amount 
of infested fruits which remained after they sprayed, &c., would not be worth' 
oonslderation. In this latter view there Is much with which I agree, but to 
limit the chances of getting any return for Infested fruits would, in my 
opinion, be the form of compulsion most likely to lead to an intelligent and 
determined effort to subdue the pest by spraying or any other means found 
effective. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Co. report on September 1, 1903:— 

In our former we reported dry conditions being experienced through¬ 
out the northern areas, which continued so far into August that farmers began 
to seriously fear that they liad missed the seasonable rains; but, fortunately, 
towards the last veek of the month useful rains have fallen on the south¬ 
western Queensland border and in our far north, but more especially during 
the past forty-eight hours the rainfall has been of such a general character 
that all the agricultural areas have participated in the downpour. Mean 
while gimlers report plenty of feed and an average lambing season, this 
being more favourable In the middle and lower north, whilst farmers are now 
well satisfied with the prospects. 

The commercial position throughout th(» State 1® generally sound, although 
tiuders complain of at, exceptionally duU month*s business. This can be 
partly attributed to the houses not caring to push sales owing to the ur>- 
favourable dry outlook; however, rain records just to hand are most glowing, 
and even Broken Hill, where they have been bringing water by rail servlc*, 
yesterday received sulfloient for several months’ requirements; this will enable 
all the mines to again resume full working operations. In Metals, Silver has 
shown a slight firming, whilst Copper has fairly held up, but Lead is weaker. 

Breads tuffs.—Loudon advices per mail report fine weather, whlcn enabled 
the bulk of a large haycrop to be secured in excellent condition. Heavy rain 
however, was falling at the date of writing, July 22, which, as harvest was 
near at hand, was not to be desired, and from cables to hand we gather that 
the harvest has been a wet one. From Europe the reports are more satlsfac* 
tor 3 % as the Wheat In the South of France was being harvested In excellent 
condition. America.—^The Manitoba crop is not expected to be so heavy as 
last, but an increased area under Wheat will probably bring up the total pro¬ 
duce to about the same quantity as In 1902. Melbourne and Sydney are both 
blocked with American wheat and flour, and as more Is yet to arrive th«> 
holders will have some difficulty In clearing out before harvest The feature 
In the Adelaide market has been repurchases of South Australian wheat froir 
Sydney and Melbourne, and it is anticipated that 12,000 to 15,000 bags of our 
own wheat will be reimported within the next few weeks, and more is 
offering. This has made the larger mills caxelegi buyers, and 5/4 is now an 
outside quotation for f.a.q. The Orpheus, with Argenttne wheat; arrived, and 
came into port, but as only some 260 tons were di^KMied of here (coontty mil- 
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lers being the only buyers), she has been ordered on to Melbourne. Very little 
business has been done in Flour, though some 300 tODj» of Manitoba and Dor* 
set were disposed of at prices under local quotations. Offal has been exceed 
Ingly quiet, and values are dlllicult^to qxiote. In Forage, with no export orders 
coming along and feed plentiful, chaff merchants have had an unusually quiet 
month, so that their quotations are nominal. Scarcely any emiuli’y for Oats 
and Barley. 

Although potatoes have been In strong demand throughout the mouth, re¬ 
sulting in stocks at Mount (rambier being considerably reduced, values le- 
main unch.angerl. Onions continue plentiful, but as the season advances buyeis 
.ore more critical with the sample, so that prime shows an improvement, whilst 
for off-condltlon lots lower rates have to be accepted to quit. 

The conditions for the marketing of Dairy Products have been most favour¬ 
able. and supi)lles of Butter lia^e so rapidly increased that we already are 
having a surplus, but as values In Victoria have held up. this State has been 
enabled to readily place her extras in Broken Hill and Western Australia. As 
oxpecti*d prices for Fresh In Prints had to give way about 3d. per lb., but no 
material reduction now on these prices is likely to take place, as Factories aix; 
preparing to pack into bulk for export to the Home Market. In the Bgg- 
produclng districts this st^ason is said to be quite a month earlier, but owing 
to the dem-th of poultrj" it Is generally reckoned that quantities of Eggs mar¬ 
keted will not compare with the flush of last year. During the month prices 
steadily eased, but as piekleiN have already started operations, values at the 
monicMit are Arm. Cheese has had a good month’s bilslness, with quality show- 
lug a slight advance ou former quotations. Bacon and Hams only met wPli 
dull sale, but as there has been a decided hardening in the Live Market It 
is (‘xpectefl that an advance In value for the cured article Is imminent Honey 
has continued to move freely at higher rates. Beeswax In demand. Almonds. 
—Trade in this line has been slow, and prices show a slight easing. 

In (''areaas Pork the catalogues have not been Just as heavy as Is usual at 
this time of the year, but good selling rates were obtained for oest quality, 
whilst Veal has been coming forward freely, prime stuff meeting with strong 
demand. 

I.ne Poultry is meeting with excellent market, with satisfactory prices 
secured, espe^dally for all coops of quality. 


Mabxbt Quotations ot thb Day. 

Wheat.—At Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, no demand; farmers’ lots, 5'2 
to 15/3 on trucks per bushels 6b IT). 

Flour.—(’Ity bi'finds, £12 to £12 10/; country, £11 10/ to £12 per ton 
2,000 lb. 

Bran.-lid. to llld.* pollard, 1/1 to 1/2 per bushel of 20 lb. 

Oats.—Local Algerian and Dun, 2/3; white champions, 2/6 per bushel 
40 lb. 

Barley.—Malting; 4/2 to 4/6; Cape, 3/ to 3/3 per bushel 50 Ib. 

Chair,— £4 10/ per ton of 2,240 It)., bags in, f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—Gamblers, £2 10/ per 2,240 lb. 

Onions.—Gamblers, £2 5/ to £2 17/6 per 2,240 lb. 

Butter.--Creamery and factory prints, Od. to lud.; private separator and 
best dairy, 8d. to Od.; well-graded store, 7id. to 8d. 

Cheese.—S.A. best factory, 7d. to 8d.; crdlnary, 5d. to 6d. per Ib. 

Bacon.—Factory-cured sides, 7^d. to 8d.: farm flitches, B^d. to 7d. 

Hams.—S.A. factory, 9id. to lO^d. per Ib. 

Eggs.—Loose, 81d.; in casks, f.o.b., lOd. per dozen. 

Lard.—In bladders, 6d. to 6^d.; tins, 5d. to 6d. per lb. 

Honey —3d. for best extracted, In 60-lb. tins; beeswax, 1/1| per Ib. 

Almonds.—^Flne softsbells, 5d.; kernels, lid. per lb. 
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Carcass M«at—Fair baconers to prhne shop porkers, 6d. to 6d. per lb.;, 
meditim to fair, 4d. to 5d.; good veaters, 2id. to Sid.; poor to medlttm, Id. 
to 2d. 

Poultr^'—Uressed turkeys, 7d.’ to 8d. per Ib.; fowls, 6id. to TJA In Uto 
birds, heavy weight table roosters, 2/ to 2/G each; good hens and fair-con¬ 
ditioned cockerels, t/f» to 1/10; poor and light, 1/2 to 1/4; ducks, 2/ to 8/; 
geese, 2/0 to 8/; pigeons, 7d.; turkeys, 6id. to 7id. per Ib. live weight for poor 
to good table birds. 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise speeided, are duty-paid values on imported 
lines. Grain, flour, and forage for export are f.o.b. prices at Port Adelaide. Ikuiy 
products are city auction mart rates. In grain, chaff, and potatoes seeks are included, 
but weagbed as produce. Packages free with bulk butter and cheese. 


MONTHLY RAINFALL. 

Tiie following table shows the rainfall for the month of August, 1903:— 

Adelaide .. 2 34 Manoora .. 2‘S5 Echunga 4*09' 

Hawker 1*19 Hoyleton .. 2*21 Macclesfield .. 3*66 

Cradock 0*94 Balaklava .. 1*91 Meadows 4*38 

Wilson .. 0*80 ‘ Port Wakefield .. 1*64 Strathalbyu .. 2*42 

Gordon .. 0*72 Saddleworth .. 2*1.5 Callington 2*34 

Quorn .. 0*56 Marrabel .. 2*34 Langhome’s Bridge 1*80 

Port Augusta .. 0*62 Riverton .. 2*37 Milang .. 1*90 

Port<;ermein .. 1*14 Tarlee .. 2*19 Wallaroo .. 0*78 

Port Pine .. 0*90 Stockport 1*81 Kadina .. 1*12 

Crystal Brook .. 1*52 Hamley Bridge .. 1*78 Moonta ,. 1*10 

Port Broughton .. 1*17 Kapunda .. 2*38 Green’s Plains .. 1*50 

Bute .. 1*14 Freeling *. 2*07 Maitland .. 1*72 

Hammond .. 1*12 Stookwell .. 2*99 Ardrossan .. 1*52 

Bruce ... 0*82 Nuriootpa .. 3*15 Port Victoria .. 1 06 

Wilmington .. 1*32 Angaston .. 3*06 Curramulka 1*69 

Melrose .. 168 Tauunda 3*14 Minlaton .. 1*88 

Booleroo Centre .. 1 *47 Lyndoch .. 2*64 Stanshiiry .. 1 *65 

Wirrabara .. 1*93 Mallala .. 1*99 Warooka .. 1*37 

Appila .. 1*71 Roseworthy .. 1*66 Yorketown ... 1*40 

Laura .. 2*22 Gawler .. 1*67 Edithhurg .. 1*47 

Caltowie .. 2*36 Smithfield .. 1*52 Fowler’s &iy .. 0*08 

Jamestown .. 1*79 Two Wells .. 2*17 Streaky Bay 1*17 

' Gladstone .. 1 *83 Virginia .. 1 *79 Port Elliston .. 2*06 

Georgetown 1*77 Salisbury .. 2*65 Port Lincoln . 2*94 

Narridx .. 1*77 Tea Tree Gully .. 2*88 Cowell .0*82 

Redhill .. 1*86 Magill .. 2*88 Queenscliffe .. 2*31 

Koolunga .. 2*08 Mitcham .. 2*36 Port Elliot .. 2*88 

Carrietou .. 1*39 Crafers .. 4*08 Goolwa .. 3*01 

Eurelia .. 0*93 Clarendon .. 3*72 Meningie 2*08 

Johnshurg .. 0*76 Morpbett Vale .. 2*18 Kingston .. 3*51 

Orroroo .. 0*84 Noarlunga .. 2*43 Rol^ .. 3*58 

Black Rook .. 1*02 Willunga .. 4*07 Beaohport .. 3*75 

Petersburg .. 1*32 Aldinga .. 2*76 Coonalpyn 1*55 

Yongala .. 1*47 Normanville .. 4*00 3Bordertown ., 1*48 

Terowie .. 1*89 Yankalilla .. 4*24 Frances .. 2*07 

Yaroowie 1*56 Eudunda .. 1*95 Naracoorte 2*59 

Hallett .« 1*99 Truro .. 1*79 Luoindale .. 8*06 

Mt. Bryan .. 2*33 Palmer .. 1*86 Penola .. 2*78 

Burra 8*00 Mount Pleasant .. 8*07 MilUoent 8*50 

Snowtown .. 1*68 Blumberg .. 8*17 Mount Gambier .. 4*16 

Brinkworth .. 1 *94 Gumeracna .. 3*99 WelUagton 1 *42 

Blyth .. 1*76 Lobethal .. 3*67 Murray Bridge .. 1*22 

Clare .. 2*97 Woedside .. 8*99 Munaum .. 1*24 

Mintaro Central .. 3*06 Hahndorf .. 8*90 Morgan .. 1*00* 

Watervale .. 2*87 Naime .. 8*81 Overland Comer.. 0*90 

■ Auburn_.. 2*69 Mount Bariiw 4*18 Beumark I’OO* 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Yorketown, July 11. 

Present—MesBrs. OorreU (chair), Koth. DomaacheiU!, Jung» C. and A. E. 
Anderson, Vanstone, Bull, Davey, Latty, and Newbold (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report.—Seven meetings held during the year with an average 
attendance of nine members. Generally more Interest had been manifested 
by the members In the work. The visit by Professor Towar last spring was 
much appreciated by the farmers of the district Mr. W. Correll was elected 
•Chairman and Mr. R. Newbold re-elected Hon. Secretary. 


Arden Vale# July 6. 

Present—Messrs. Warren Ichair), Eckert, Pearce, Fricker, G. W. and F. H. 
Williss, Francis Schutlolfell, Klinbcrg, and Haunemann (H^on. Sec), and 
four visitors. 

Cultivator v. Scarifier.—Mr. B. H. Warren read a paper on this subject 
There was no question that production throughout Australia would have 
to be cheapened if they were to make a living out of wheat growing in 
competition with otlier countries. Improved machinery and implements 
were the groundwork of cheapness in production. In their northern country 
anything that will reduce or largely take the place of horses, and, con¬ 
sequently, the outlay for horsefeed, will be a great factor in this direction. 
It was in this connection he wished to discuss the cultivator, which he pre¬ 
ferred to the scarifier for their district The draught of the cultivator was 
less, due, he thought, to the fact that it was easier to draw three tines 
cutting four inches each to one tine mo\ing 10 inches to a foot of ground, 
as was the case with the scarifier. Then the more tines the better was the 
land pulverized; for the penetration of a hard surface set implements were 
better than those of stump-jump class. The action of the spring-tooth cultiva¬ 
tor was quite different; the implement Itself was Ugbt but the springs keep 
the tines In the soil. The cultivator hajs been improved in this State, the 
pressure being on the rear of the section Instead on the centre. If the 
implement could be lengthened and a seedbox attachment added without 
Increasing the draught too much, they would have an ideal implement. The 
points of the tines should not be more than 8 inches or 4 inches in width. 
Most of the members doubted the merits of the cultivator, and Mr. Eckert, 
who has recently purchased one, condemned it strongly: he considered the 
scarifier preferable, especially for hard land. Mr. Pearce had been trying 
the reversible steel plates for his scarifier, but found them too mild for his 
work. 


Elllow Hlllt July 21. 

Present—Messrs, lluiui (chair), W. and J. Ward, Wills, Robertson, and Pike 
•(Hon. Sec.;, and nine visitors. 

Lessons of the Drought.—Mr. W* Ward forwarded a paper on “What do 
we learn in dry season^?” lie thought one of the stronj^^t lessons tliey had 
received was the necessity for providing stores of feed for their stock. In 
1901 they could have saved more feed than they did by using the binder. 
He thought they should make a practice of cutting at least 50 acres each 
year with Uie binder, which could he thrashed and the straw saved for future 
use. Members were of opinion that the binder would in the future take a 
more prominent part in farming q[>eratioiis in this district Mr. Dunn read 
•extract from July issue of The Journal of Agriculture, in which the writer 
advocated cutting the straw immediately after stripping and saving tt for 
food. 

Ice Plant—Members reported that this weed was spreading .rapidly in 
the loose soils, and rolUng was suggested as a means of destroying the plant. 
Members would like to know whether members of other branches can «iuggesc 
any effective treatment 
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Boothtiy« July 14. 

PreRont—Messrs. Whyte (chair), Chaplin, Cam, Bradley, Fouldg, Henderson, 
Way, SlniR, and Turnbull (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Annual Bej)ort.-^Sly meetings held* with an average attendance of seven 
members. Four papers had been read, and a pubUc social gathering held. 
The very severe season had made it ditficuit to carry on the v^^orlt of the 
branch. 

Hoedrill v. Dlscdrill .— Discussion took place on the relative merits of the 
two classes of seeddrills, members generally favouring the discdrlll, and es¬ 
pecially for dirty land. 

Kabbit Destiuctlon.—Mr. Bradley reixu’ted that he was very successful in 
destroying rabbits in their burrows with fumes of sulphur and saltpetre. He 
dissolved 8 oz. of saltpetre in sufficient water to saturate an old wheatbag, 
which, when dr>, he cut Into pieces about 4 Inches to 6 inches square. The 
pieces of bagging were then doubled up and dipped into boiling sulphur. As 
soon as they are dry the bagging is ready for use, and one should be placed 
in each burrow leading to the warren, being protected with brush or stone, 
to keep tlie dirt from falling in on it. Each piece of bag is then lighted and 
the earth covered omt the burrow entrance. 


Dowlinffvllle, July 10. 

Present Messrs. Illman (ohalri, Phelps, Mni»ou. Crowell, Whittaker, Hol¬ 
land, and Lock (Hon. Sec.). 

Mauagemert of Farm Hotrses Mr Lock considered the question of 
great Importance to farmers. The better the horse was managed the more 
profitable It was to tho owner. Bad management quickly resulted In deterio¬ 
ration. He thought the feeding had a good deal of bearing on the question 
of sore shoulders. At one time he used to give bis horses a good bit of 
boiled w'heat and wheat chaff, and freciiiently had them suffering from sores. 
For some years he had been feeding -with wheat chaff, pollard, and dry oats, 
mixed with a httle salt, and scarcely ever had a horse affected with sore 
shoulders; besides wlildi, they vi'ere more spirited. Mr. Phelps gave this 
working hoi'soM short feed inonilug and noon, and long ha,v at night. To 
prevent sore shoulders he advised keeping tlie collars fairly tight. Mr. Mont¬ 
gomery was afraid the trouble was partly due to tlie fact that with a team 
of six or eight horses a man had not sufficient time to attend to them as he 
Should do. Often the collars w'ere put on when still damp from perspiration. 
Mr. Phelps had been giving his horses molasses mixed with oats, in addition 
to chaff and hay, and found they did better work than usual. He did not 
think he had this year used half the quantity of oats that he used to formerly. 
For sore shoulders he thought Condy’s fluid the best dressing. 


Mlnlaton* July 25. 

Present—Messrs. Martin (choir), Mayer, Con*ell, Anderson, Boundy, Ben¬ 
nett, Brown, and McKenele (Hon. Sec.) 

Field Trial.—It was resolved to arrange for a field trial of a locally manu¬ 
factured seed and fertiliser drill. 

Dairying.—Considerable discushlou took place on paper read at previous 
meeting by Mr B, Correll, members generally agieelng with the writer. 

Toung Farm Stock.—Mr. John Anderson read a paper on this subject. To 
get the most suitable kind of stock for the difTerent classes 
of farm work it was generally necessary Dor the farmer to 
breed and rear them himself, as usually the right class canimt 
be parchasq4 1)^ the market. The first thing, therefore, to consider was what 
did they require, and then having decided this he would urge that only the 
best of stock be bred from. The results would always be more reliable wheu 
both the parents were purebred, though not necessarily of 
the same breed. This applied to all stock equally. Having 
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flecared the young animals, be was a strong advocate tor keeping them In 
good condition; there was nothing to gain and a good deal to lose by stint¬ 
ing them when young. With large stock it was most important that the dam 
should have plenty of good food t^hlle suckling her young. In all cases he 
would advocate the castration of the males l>efore they were weaned, as they 
will get over the operatlioii quicker than at a later date. Witli horses, the best 
time for the mareg to foal was in August, or even earlier, If feed Is plentiful. 
The early fools, as a rule, thrive better than late foals. Cows should be timed 
to calve at the season most suitable to individual circumstances. 

Annual Report.—^The Hon. Becretary reported on proceedings since pre¬ 
vious annual meeting in May, 1902. Thirteen meetings bad been held with 
an average attendonc'c of 7 5 members. The resolution carried last year that 
each member should take it In turn to read a paper had worked very well, 
only one member falling to fulfil his obligation in this direction. The atten¬ 
dance generally 2md not been satisfactory. Borne membra had only attended 
two or three meetings. The Hon. Secretary had attended every meeting as 
the members seemed to expec't he would, yet he could see no reason why 
members who do not attend regularly themselves should expect the Hon. Sec¬ 
retary to do BO. He considered that it wag the duty of every member to 
attend the meetings whenever it was possible to do so. With a view to 
sooiiring fresh blood he suggested that members should retire after a certain 
number of years; it hardly seemed fair that they should retain their posi¬ 
tions for years to the exclusion of others. Falling tills, he would suggest 
an increase in the membership of branches. Experimental work with rust- 
resistant wheats had been carried out during the year, various manures had 
been tested, and included in othor tests had lieen experiments with lucerne, 
which fodder crop appeared to promise well In this locality. He thought that 
much good would result If the Government were to give the branches more 
help In carrying out experiments with manures, seeds, &c. Professor Towar 
had paid them a visit during the year. In his opinion the officers of the 
department should visit the branches to a greater extent than In the paat. 


Gawler River, July 10. 

Present—Messrs. H. Roediger (chair), XCrelg, H filler. Leak, Badcock, F. 
Roediger, WluckeJ. Barrett, Day, and Bray (Uon. Sec.). 

Grange Scale.—It w-as resolved that this branch favours the enforcement 
of the present regulations prohibiting the sale of fruit, &c., infested by orange 
red scale. 

Farm Implements.—Mr. Day read a paper on this subject While they 
could not farm to advantage without the seeddrill and the twine binders, some 
of the more recently Introduced Implements had not been altogether a success. 
The spring-tooth cultlvatoirs, in his opinion, did not work as they should, 
the shares having a tendency to slip over strong weeds, Aad In stony ground 
they wanted something that would give. Then, If the spring is tempered to 
kec^p Its original mi it Is likely to break In rough land, while. If not 
well tempered they draw back and the share will drag instead of cutting. 
For plain land, free of stones, he would not recommend th© spring-tooth culti¬ 
vator. The Schrapel scarifier was light yet firm, and be believed a very good 
Implement. Rec^tly there was held In this locality a trial of the sulky cul¬ 
tivator, lever harrow, and disc harrow. He thought the lever harrow a very 
likely Implement, but was not favourably impressed with the other two. The 
disc harrows left the soil too ridgy for the use of binders. ^ Mr. F. Roediger 
stated that these harrows were latgly In some parts of Victoria, bht 
where the crop was han^ested with the binder they were unsuitable. Opinions 
were divided as to merits of the lever harrows, some members being of opinion 
that they would be particularly useful in harrowing growing crops. For 
plain land members thought the Schrapel pattern of cultivator very useful 
For rough, stony land an implement that will stand the work wtthnne being 
too heavy was required. It was agreed that the spring-tooth enltlvacor 
was not equal to the scarifier for destroying Weeds, except In the early stage 
of growth, and also that It required more horse strength to cover the same 
area to the same dspAR as the scarlfior. In rough, stony land it was, how¬ 
ever, a useful imptement. 
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wmumtrnf amy 4. 

Presents—Messrs. Blacker (cSliair), RlclMirds. W. and J. Blnney, Allen, Atkin* 
sen, Vandrey, Malpas, Brown, and Hughes (Hon. 8ee.>. 

Ofllcers.—Messrs. T. Peiigllly, W. Blnney. and J. A. Hughes were elected 
Chairman, Vlce<3halrman, and Hon. Secretary i*e8pectively. 

Prospects of the Fruit Industry.—On July 10 Mr. George Quinn gave a 
very Instructive lecture on the fruit Industi'y. He had been very strongly 
Impressed with the possibilities of the district in this direction. On the gentle 
hill niof>es as well as on the rich soil of the plains he was convinced that 
currants would do well, and even with the reduced prices w'bdch would most 
profmidy prevail with an increase In production they would be profitable. 
Almonds shonW do well here, espedaJly when planted In rows around the 
orchard or vineyard. I-arge plantations do not appear to be a success, 
the Inner rows of trees falling to set their fruit properly. Although the 
Brandis almond fetched the hlidiest prifr per pound, tlie Californian paper 
shell would yield a greater proportion of kernel os compared to i3iie weight 
of the shell. Aprlcdts would A> well in this locality, and should pay for 
drying. Pnines at present prices should be well worth growing. For 
apples and pears much of the land in the ranges was emliiently suited, and 
he thought that considerable quantities of each would be produced in the 
future. The export should provide a profitable outlet for both apples and 
pears. A number of questfoiis were asked and answered by Mr. Qninn, 
who was accorded a hearty vote of thanks for his address. 


Naracoorte. July 11 • 

Tresent -Messrs. Foster (chair), Wardle, Diitfleld, McKay, (Nie, and Schiiickel 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Dairying. ' Mr. Wardle stated that he had found the practice of rugging 
cows dlslliictly beneficial. For Impaction he had proxed the following 
dreueh effective, viz, a teaspoonful encli of gunpowder, saltpetre, and 
whiting dissohed in tuo pints of vinegar. 

Grassc^s for Pasture.—The (^halrmau r**ad a pnjier on tin* cultivation of 
grasses and other fodders. Where c-onditions wiiit there was no (jnestion 
that lucerne ranked first. It mnilied a rich soil, with plenty of 

humus to give the mhximuin return; but there wei-e many places In this loca- 
lltj’ where It would do well, it would be* w’ell to try it on some of tlie good 
loams and black plain land overlying a mixture of (*lay and marl, and with 
water wltJhiu easy reach. Weed should be sown In September or October, 
the land being thoroughly worked l»eforehand. Half a hundredweight of bone 
super pel acre sown with the seed would give the young plant a good start. 
Best results are secured where the lucerne can be irrigated during the 
summer. It was better to cut the crop and feed the stock Instead of allow¬ 
ing them to graze on the land. Rye grass would be round a good doer on the 
black soil, but not on sand or loam in this district. In some parts of the 
south-east sowing down the IhihI to rye grass has increased the carr^iing 
capacity fourfold. Prairie grass, cocksfoot, foxtail, crested dogstail, "and 
Yorkfddre fog have all done well in diff(u*eut parts, but will not stand sheep 
grazing on them. None of them can be regap<led as summer grasses. Clovers 
<k> well for a time, but are short-lhetl hen* North of Naniv*oorte a num¬ 
ber of clovers appear on the plains after the land ha^^ been manured with 
super, and these last quite as long as the imported clovers, and give Just as 
good food. The burrs on the native clover are, however, objectionable In 
the wool. For the moist sand and loamy soils he believed Paf^um dila- 
tatuin would pro>e the best summer grass. On the black land it did not 
do well with him, but on sandy loam it was vei*y promising. He noticed 
that guinea grass was very highly spoken of by Mr. Jenkins; ot Balhannah, 
and it should l)e wen worth trying here. Several members advised sow¬ 
ing lucerm* lu April. The Hon, Secretary found Imrley the l)est lo sow with 
it for pvote<‘tton. Red clover was mentioiie<l by Mr. Buck as doing well in 
some parts of the district. 
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l^umpy DttfHi^tl ilrcw attentioii to the lumpy coitdltkm to 

\diich mmte manure liad been eent out, especially Thomas phosphate, aUd 
wished to kmvr whetht*r any of the strength of the manure, was lost fNot 
necesaaiily, but to ensure regular distribution, and to enable the soil moisture 
to act on the constituetits of the manure, it Is important that it be In a fine 
state of diTision.-^IOd.l 

Pickling Heed Wheat.—Mr. Buck had sown 40 acres with wheat picklod 
with bluestoiie at rate of i-ib. per bag in strong brine for from lb to 20 
minutes; but the seed had germinated rery badly. On another field be 
sowed seed pl<‘kied In the same manner: bnt, in addition to putting 50 Tb, 
per acre of super In with the seed he applied 50 Ib. of lime with very 
good results. Where the lime w’as shut olf and 1 cwt. of super appl^ the 
germination was »»ad Members could not account for the failure, unless 
the seed liad been left In the plekle too long. 

Tree Planting.—Mr. Hchlnckel urged the necessity for planting trees in this 
locality, (tood tirewootl even avum not now plentiful near tlie township, and 
he was coininccd It would pay them to gi*ow either black wattle or sheaoak 
for tir(*w<KKl. Both would grow on tlieir otherwise waste land, and the 
former would yiehl a profitable return from the bark. Timber for buildings, 
fem-cs. and railway sleepers would become searct*r every year, and he was 
certain that It would pay to jdaiit suitable kinds of trees, as If the> got 
nothing themselves from the trees their children would profit. Mr. Wardle 
siattHl That he was getting lb jKists }>er tree from some trees he planted 10 
years ago. He was iHuitinually planting trees, atid thought every farmer 
should (U) the same. lie got better results from trees raised by himself 
than troni Those received from the Forest Department. Most seed the 
jdanted fn February, and set out tlie trees when he had leisure. Wattle 
seed should be idnnted about August. 


Inkermatif 4uly 7. 

PresiMit Messrs. V. IJ. Daniel (chair). Hmart, Hampsou, Board, Mugfoi'd, 
Lomman. Fraser, and (\ E. Daniel (Hon. Hec.). 

I*ig Breeding. -Tin* Hon. Hecretniy read a pai>et on breeding and keeping 
pigs. He was confident that there was a substantial income to be made 
out of pigs In tilts district. If properly managed. To do that about 2(X) acres 
of hand ami a fair amount of capital would be required. About half the 
lainl shopid be illvid<*d Into not less than live paddocks, and be fenced with 
pig-proof fences. The ring-fence should be 3 ft. high, to keep out other 
stock; i>osts, 27 ft. apart, with three iron dropplers between. The fence 
should be of six wires, the first two barb, the next plain and barb wire 
alternately. The five lower wires should lie aiiout five inches apart, and 
the toi) wire lt» inches from the one lielow It. For plain wire Waite’s special 
was best. The division fences would be the same as thl^ ring fence, except 
the top liarb wire would not be miuired. The ring fence would coat aliout 
4/ i>er dlmin, a4id .Die division fences would cost 3/ per chain, or a total (*QSt 
of £4b, liesldes lalamr. in addition, a smaller wiro-uette<l paddock for young 
pigs would be required. A rough shed and straw stock for shelter should 
be provided in each paddwk. Each year one paddock should be cropped 
with iieas one with a Uil.vture of barley and oats, aiid the other two with 
barley. ’PhefiM* p,iddocks, together with the wheat that could be grown on 
the rest of tlie farm, would keep a large number of pigs the year through. 
About 15 bn*eding sows could be kept, and whew feed Is plentiful in the 
paddocks stores could be bought for fattening. As a change, and to assist 
In topping up. copra cake and molasses might be used with advantage. It, 
was suri>risliig how quickly pigs improve with this addition b> tlieir food. 
A nuiiil»er ot styes would lie needed. Their post would d^ieiid on materials 
avoilable. A bara for the grain and a large boiler for boiling ttie fooc| would 
also be necessat?'. and water must be provided In each paddock. Where 
a peimianeut supply of wflt«*r is available a.small area of lucerne should be 
grown under irrigation. -Wlien the pigs are Stiut up for fattening he would 
advise the bulk of the grain be liarley, as n larger yiejd than wheat i>er acre 
can be grown. He thought It advisable to vary the.method of preparing tlie 
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food, SoQietliiieR t^ie ztaHn |bould bo boBod, oomel^UuM cmbodt ai^ oeca- 
•loniUlar fooi^ for a day botoobaad. Ho wonid prefor to brood ^oni a 
loiter roktwff novr croooed nrlth a eood Booex boar. He wuld not mlad amfi li 
if the sow was a bit nairow and fat sided, provided she was a good Iii0l|i0i?« 
These eows, as a rule, wiu produce large Utters compared with ^e pure¬ 
bred Ifisseg or Berkshire^ aikd for bacon the progeny was decidedly better, 
though the pure b^^eeds mli^t produce porkers at an earUer age. On every 
faim at least two brood sows should be kept, and two or three small pad¬ 
docks fenced off for reariim pigs. Some of the members did not think the 
writer’s methods practicabm, nor was the fence considered pig-proof. Mr. 
Smart did not believe In the long-nosed pig favoured by tihe Son. Secretary, 
preferring a pig short in the nose and broad in the back. Pigs should be 
fed three times a day. the styes kept scrupulously clean, and where the floor 
is good enough all the solid food fed on the floor. 


Strathalbyn* July 20. 

Present—Messrs, Sissons (chair), McAnaney, Cockbnrn, Blake, Banklne, 
Reed, Watt, and Cheriton (Hbn. Sec.). 

Horsebreedlng.—Paper jread at previous meeting by Mr. Mules on how to 
breed a hack was well 'discussed, roembeirg generally considerixig the lines 
laid down as not being applicable to small farmers, though suitable, peibaps, 
for large stations. 

Rugging Cows ~ Mr. P Oockbum read n paper on this subject. He gave 
particulars of four w'ccks* test with six cows. He flrst used rugs made of 
wheat bags, but did not consider them suitable, being too small and not 
waterproof. He was now using light w^aterproof rugs, which can be pur¬ 
chased at a reasonable cost He was in one sense unfortunate in getting 
exceptionally cold weather during the period of the test, on one occasion 
the glass showing a lower reading than any recorded there during the past 
30 years. The results of the test were as follows*—During the week pre¬ 
vious to nigging the yield was 525 Ib. of milk, the following week 552 lb., 
showing an increase of 27 lb.; third week, 589 lb., an Increase of 29 Ib.; 
fourth week, 648, showing a decrease of 34 lb. This he put down to the 
heavy frost on BViday, the 10th July, whidh not only was extremely trying 
to the cows, but also cut down the fe^ to no small extent. The cows have 
been picking up their own feed all the time, and the milk has been taken 
from the same six cows, which have had no special treatment to increase 
the milk; they were all kept in the open paddock as usual. One thing he 
would point out, and that is that it i^ very necessary that on a warm day 
the mg should be removed. He was convinced that mgglng was well worth 
adopting. He had been unable to test the effect on the percentage of fat in 
the milk, owing to the directors of the local factory not giving the manager 
facilities for testing the milk. He thought this a great mistake, and although 
be would not go so far as to advocate tests beii^ made free of charge, he 
certainly thought it to the advantage of the factory to undertake tests at 
actual cost of materials. It was true that milk was not purchased at the 
factory, but there was no doubt that it would pay to give the cream suppliers 
faciUtles for flndlng out which were thelv best cows. Considerable dis¬ 
cussion took place on the question of rugging of cows, opinions being about 
equally divided. 


Quorn, August 8. 

l*zesent-rMessrs. Thompmm (chair), Howe, Cook, Finlay, Venning, Potter, 
McOoll, Brewster, and Walker. 

Business.—Tbe bon. secretary forwarded sample of Londcm Market cabbage, 
weighing Ml (b., grown by him. Members considered this a rolendld sample. 
The Chairman read extracts dealing with the value of copra cake for feeding 
stock; a gdod dally ration for draught horses was given as 18 lb. to 20 lb. cl^^ 
10 lb. to 12 lb. mate, and 8 to 41b. of oil cake. 
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Ooia*n Qrovci July 9. 

riwtent—Messrs. Milne (clialr)* Bitder, Maughan, Rawliiigs, Harper, 
iSwin, Atigove. Ross, N. J. and A. X>. N. Robertson (HXm. Bee.), and two vlsitora 
Poisoning Eabbits.-^Mr. Harper wished to know the best way to apply 
strychnine to apple twigs to poisem rabbits. He had found the bark completi^y 
stripped of the young growths pruned from the apple trees, and thought If 
poison were applied to these cuttings he would be able to destroy the rabbits. 
[The method adopted of treating sandalwood twigs for poisoning rabbits is 
as follows:—Btrychtnine and Sandalwood.—Dissolve 3 lb. or 4 tb. sugar in 2 
galls, water; add 2 lb. flour made into a nice smooth paste; dissolve 1 oz. pure 
strychnine by Ixflllng in ^ pint of good vinegar, and mix all well together. Dip 
twigs into this and lav: the rabbitn will dh^ on the spot. This would doubtless 
be Just as effective with apple twigs.—Hd.] 

Pig Complaint-—A member reported that having a sow with pigs six weeks 
old, he took the young away to wean them, and put the sow In the yard; half 
an hour later he found she had completely lost the use of her hindquarters 
without any appareut cause. Notne of the members could suggest cause or 
treatment. 

Bordeaux Mixture.—Mr. Angove said be was incorrectly reported in July 
Issue of The .foumal when dealing with the manufacture of Bordeaux Mixture. 
He stated that If properly made the liquid, when all the precipitate had settled, 
would be colourless; if any colour remains more lime j^id not water, as stated 
In report, should be added. Mr. Maiighan was not satisfied on this point as 
he always noticed a blue tinge in the li(|uid, even after It had been standing 
for twentj'-foiir hoursi. To settle the matter he made some Bordeaux Mixture 
In the ord^narj' way in the presence* of the members, and then Mr. Angove put 
the liquid Into a glass, added some more lime and filtered it (In order to save 
time), showing a perfectly colourless liquid. Mr. Angove then pointed out that 
if the blue tinge remained after being allowed to stand for twenty-four hours 
the mixture was not properly prepared, some of the copper not having been 
dlssoh ed. The undissolved portion would therefore be wasted, though the loss 
would probably be very small. 


Reeves Plains* July 10. 

Present- Messrs. George (chair), Worfel, Cosden, Jenkins, J. G. and A. H. 
Folland, Oliver, W. H., W., and H. I>ay, and McCJord (Hon. Sec.), and several 
visitors. 

Tree Planting.—Mr. H. E. Laffer, of the Bose worthy Agricultural College, 
gave a paper as follows:—The subject of tree planting, both from a useful 
and an ornamental point of view, is one that is too little studied by the ave¬ 
rage landholder. Often, even in districts favoured by a good rainfall, the 
house is perched on a hill or on some open plain with scarcely a tree to 
relieve the monotony of the landscape. Nothing can be more dreary and 
cheerless for those who spend their lives under such conditions. Many may 
say they have trie4,Jjo grow trees and flowers but without success, and put 
the failure down to ary conditions. Very often, however, they have been In a 
hurry to do too mudh at once, and have been unable to give it proper atten¬ 
tion owing to pressure of other necessary work. It is fai* better to do a little 
at a time—just as^ uiacli as can be properly handed in spore moments. Then, 
again, failure may be due to planting unsuitable trees. A man writes to a 
nurseryman and asks for a certain number of ornamental trees, and trusts 
to luck as to whether such trees will thrive under the conditloos of the 
countiT in which they are to be planted. Borne grow we^U, others indif¬ 
ferently, and many not at all. Though every care is supposed to have been 
taken, yet some Important detail may, have been left out, such as planting 
too late and neglecting to water as soon as planted. It may be said that 
there Is no water for such things, bnt how much waste water is throum out 
each week where it Is of practically no use which, if properly used, would 
be sufficient to keep a few young trees and flowers growing through the 
hottest and dryest months. Given that the trees are adapted to the condi¬ 
tions of chmate and soil under whidh they are planted, once fairly estab¬ 
lished, little or no artiflclal watering will be necessary. Considered from the 
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point of view of utility, tree plantiug has even greater claims on the time 
of a landholder. A farm studded with belts of timber of almost any kind 
and a homestead surrounded with trees Is worth perhaps a third more if 
put upon the market to be sold. Belts of timber, either around fields oar 
planted iu clumps, constitute a shelter for stock In all weathers. Stock so 
sheltered will remain out and do much better than that not ao protected. 
Then, again, tliiilwr Is always a valuable asset on a farm. Tear by year 
land Is cleared of trees and very little is done to replace the natural forest. 
Consequently the country Is gradually itecoming denuded of timber; winds, 
hat ing free play, sweep across the length and breath of the land, raising dust- 
storms and playing havoc with crops and vegetation of all kinds. It may 
be said that timber Itelts rob the crops In a field. This Is very true, but 
then, the tree must draw Its uouiishment from the soil as well as the 
wheat crop. The tree, being stronger, overcomes and starves the weaker 
crop of M'lieat. Would It not, then, be better to give the tree the space It 
reciulres, allowing that It Is paying you to do so? No farmer will try to take 
two crops from land whIcJi will only grow one, and the same thing applies 
to growing (‘rojiH right nj) to the tninks of trees which ai*e intended as a 
shelter to the cioj) Itself. Tl'he first essential to successful foresti’y Is to, 
procure* tliOK<‘ ti*ees suitable to the climatic conditions under which they were 
living. One ol the most suitable tm‘S for their dt^trict. and for all kinds of 
light land with a low nilnfuU. is the Alepim pine, which will flourish on the 
l>0(»rest of llnM‘Stonc rldircs. and will iiinkc handsome trees in a few years. 
On sainihlllH. .also, it grows quickly om*e started. A clump of these trees 
soon f(a*nis a si)!ciid!d break wind. On tlie heavier soils its place may be 
taken by the (binary Islaiai pliu*. Members of the euc.ulyptus family, notably 
the sugar gum, are \ei.v rapid gri>wers. When planted close together tliey 
quickly assume fair iiroportlous, and can be thinned out to the required dls- 
taiu'c apart The woo<l so obtained cun be put to many uses wtbtere, probably, 
other timbers would have to be bought. To surround a house one could not 
wish fm* a more hniidsome tree ibiin the carob. It is extraniely hardy, and 
wlmre little uatt'i* Is ohminahh* makes fairly rapid gn^wth. The bean« 
obtaimul from tills tret* are excellent jilg feed, in countries wlie*re the tree 
Is mu<*b grown the lienns are ground and fed lt> sto(‘k in tln‘ fomi of meal, 
Which Is very iiiitritlons. Among the smaller trees llu‘ olive, tagosaste, and 
tamarisk might be mentioned. The olive thrives on limestone soils, and even 
If the fruit is put tt» no otlier use It is valuable as poultry fc*cd. turkeys 
especially liclug very lairtial to It. The tagosaste is a tirst-class qulck-gi’owiug 
hedge )>lant, and when allowed to grow without trimming will reach a height 
of from 10 to IZi feet. For our dry snndhills the tamarisk will he hard to beat. 
Once established and trimmed every year it grows quickly, making a beau¬ 
tiful dark gre<'ii hedge when idanted alamt three feet apart. The tree grows 
readily from enttings. Pines should he planU»d out early In the season so 
that tliey may liecome established liefore the wnnii weather sets In. They 
gi-ow very reatllly from seed, and by far the best plan Is to sow the seed 
In iH>tH slieltered from the wind and sun at alsjut November or December. 
By k(»eplng them moistened during the summer the young pines can be trans¬ 
planted 111 June 'Nvithnut <listurh!ng tthu* roots. Another iilaii adopted at the- 
college tills year ]ironilses to he verj- successful. That was to sow secals early 
In the year when tlic gnaind was diy on the spot where the tree was to 
grow. After the first rains, the land being wann, the seeds germinated 
readily, and are imw growing nlccdy. From two t(> three seeds were put In 
at ea<*h idaoe, and when the pines are eslablisbeil the surplus ones will 
be removal. I’nder certain cllmnth* <*oiidItioiis there is every possibility 
of a hot north wiml liefore the frees aiv set iu the soil, and If they have not 
a gcKxl hold, the roots are unable to supply stilllcleni moisture, and the trees 
.are checked lieyotid ma>ver>*, Tln»reforp It Is the safest plan to disturb the 
roots as lltHe as )>ossiMe, and It Is idnluly evident that a tree established 
fi*om tlu* sewl has a l>etter cliamn* eveti than one transplanted fi*om a pot. 
timntrees will he found to do better If planted when the weather beglu-s to 
wai’in up and the chaiH*es of frost arc uiinlniised. All the smaller trees inen- 
tlone<l. such as the olive, tagrosaste. ami tamarisk, may be planted out at any 
thne duriifg the Tamarisk cuttings If planted now in sandy solt 

should root readily^ "Wm reference to the preparation of the groniMl and the 
plnntlug of the metltod will vary slightly. Should the ground be* 

heavy, the l>eiit break It up to a good depth with the plough, say 
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8 to 0 incbos, or dnoper If possible. This method gives plenty of loose soli 
for the young roots to penetrate quickly, and then once they are established 
the strtmger roots push their way down through the harder subsoil. The 
large <iurface of loose broken sott afSovds ample room for the absorption of 
moisture, and will retain it better than if the trees were simply planted in 
holes surrounded by hard soiU. Where soil is lighter and more open such 
deep ploaghing is unnecessary, and in sand probably the best way will be to 
^simply open out holes where the trees are to be placed. When the land is 
ready to reqeive the trees holes should be opened out, not necessarily large 
holes if the land has been properly xn*epared, but just sufficient to give loose 
aoil to properly surround the roots, (^aro must be taken not to allow the 
roots, especially those of evergreens, to become dry. This is easily prevented 
by taking an old tin bucket mixing up some clay and water to the con- 
slsfency of cream, and puddling the roots in it before planting. The tree 
is taken right out of this and placed in the soil, the fine coating of liquid 
mud adhering to the roots more readily, forming a close connection with the 
soil. It is fiUways safest to give a certain amount of water to each tree 
immediately after planting. At any rate with evergreens this matter should 
ne^er be neglected. After this, unless lihe weather should prove exceptionally 
•dry. it will be sufficient to keep the snrfac'e soil loose about the plan>ts. When 
placing the tree in the soil care must he taken not to bunch the roots. If 
the trees are worth planting at all, It Is worth a little extra time to do the 
work well. All roots should be carefully spread out and distributed over 
the surface on which the tree rests. The tap root, if there sihould be one, Is 
let straight diown Into the soil as It would grow naturally. Instances arc 
on rocord where trees, having grown to a considerable size, have died, and 
on being grubbed up the roots were found to be twisted and matted, the 
whole root system not occupying a space larger than a washing tub. Had 

these trees been planted carefully their lives migibt have been prolonged 

indefinitely. Touclilng on the subject of fruit trees, even in 
ibis district much might be done to provide a sunply of 

fresh s(*asojiable fruits to the house. Apricots will do fairly 
well, and though the life, of the tree is not long, yet it will pay to 

try a few of these. Early peaches will do fairly well, and with water^rnuch 
might l>e done with the later varieties. Even with apples and pears on the 
better soils a fair measure of success may be obtained. In a sheltered spot 
oranges miglit be worth trying. There is <'nly one orange tree at the college, 
but that has had no artificial watering whatever, yet the tree looks so well 
they intended trying a few mc»re to see what the effect of Barossa water 
will he. As In the case of forest trees, a little care in planting will be amply 
repaid by the more rapid growth made by tbe young tree. Members gener^ly 
agreed that tix*e planting In this dlstiict was necessary, both for breakwinds 
and to provide uhieller for stock. Most of tlie members thought it was a good 
plan to grow a few fruit trees of suitable kinds, although some held that 
they could buy fruit so cheapl.v it was not worth the labour and expense of 
Rowing. A hearty vote of thanks was a<H‘<irdc*d to Mr. I4iffer. 


PMkeville* Aug'ttst 8 

» 

Pivseiit—ilessrs. I'oiitifex (chairs, Goodall. I*rlce. Koch, Palm, Ma<*Donald, 
Norris, Webr, VVestphale, Meier, and O’CIrady (Hon. Sec.), and a number of 
visltoro. 

Field Trial Society.—Delegates reported tjaat it liad been aiTanged to bold 
a field trial of harvesting machinery on the society's land near Paskeville, 
about the end of November or beginning of December. * ’’ 

I'Vrtllh^ers.—Meml>ers decided to purchase their fertilisers this year In one 
par<*el in order to secure tbe best terms. A committee was appointed to ohiain 
quotations from the 1eadJi\g vendors. 

Social Gathering.—After <*enclufiion of ft>rinal tmsiness a social was held to 
conimemoratie the completion of tlu» eleventh year of the branch's existence. 
A very pleaiMMU evenii:^ was spent by the metnl»ers ami tbelr friends, a large 
number of visitors being present 
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Balaklavay August 8. 

Prewnt—Meews. Manley (dia4r), AiKlerBou, Baker, NeTille, Eeld, Boblnaon, 
8mith« Thompaon, Thomas. Vivian, and Black (Hon. Sec.). 

Arfrentine Wheat.—The Hon. Secretary tabled samples of Argentine wheat, 
and it was stated that two farmers in the neighbourhood had sown consider¬ 
able areas with this wheat with the intention of exporting the produce. 

Early Feed for Stock.—Mr. Thompson Initiated a discussion on this subject; 
ho tabled samples of white mustard 2 ft. to 3 ft In height, grown on land 
under hay last year. On some land he drilled in 10 Ib. of seed per acr^, but this 
was far too thick; where only 2 lb. was sown the results were very satlsfac- 
toiry. No manure was applied. He had been successful with peas sown on 
fallow land about the end of May; 1 bushel of seed and 100 Ib. of manure per 
acre being applied with the drill. Mr. Anderson always put In some crop on 
the fallow for early feed, manuring the land well. He found mustard more 
suitable for shje<»p than for cows, as it tainted the milk, but he did not think 
there was any danger of it becoming a nuisance In their fields. Mr. Robinson 
worked up this year with the scarifier 140 acres of last year’s hay land, and 
sowed Cape barley at rate of f-bushel per acre without any mamme; the result 
was very satlsfactoiy. Members were unanimous that farmers in this dis¬ 
trict should sow a mixture of mustard, barley, and rape on land under hay 
crop tlie previous year to provide feed for their sheep; In anio<ther paddock 
barley should be sown for horses and cows. 


Wlllunffa, August I. 

Present—Messrs. Pengilly (chair), Blacker, Richards Atkinson. J. and W. 
Burney, Malpns, Vaudi-ey. Brown, J A. Hughes (Hon. S(»c.), and one visitor. 

Malting Barley.—Mr. W. ,7. Blacker. M.F., read a paper on this subject:— 
They ail knew that the old system of farming was a thing of the paat, and 
that in order to ensure success the land must be thoroughly cultivated, and 
well manured, and that a system of rotation of cropn must be adopted, and 
that* gnudug, dairying, pig-feeding, and the other adjuncts so neces«?ary to 
good farming must be combined wdth it. Wheat, wool, and dairy produce are 
the most staple products of the farm for the simple reasdn that there is a 
constant demand for tliem m the markets of the wKwld, and they should there¬ 
fore try in every possible way to produce only the veiy best. In addition to 
these products, however, there were many others which can be 
successfully growm, and which are absolutely required, both 
for home use, and also to a certain extent for export when opportunity 
offers. During the last twenty years farmers, as a rule, have unfortunately, 
in his opinion, gone in most extensively for cutting a very large proportion 
of their crop for hay, w'hlch generally has only a local market, and conse¬ 
quently the prices are very low'. It w^as only when drought existed in the 
other States that there was any chance of obtaining remunerative prices. This 
system of haygrowing had a tendency to induce bad cultivation and slovenly 
farming, no trouble t^lng taken to secure good seed or prevent bunt and 
smut Then, again, they really had ail their eggs In one basket, because 
everything is swept off the land, and the farmer kept neither feed for stock the 
next year, nor had he straw or grain for bedding and feeding pigs, poultry, &c., 
whereas it only a quarter of the area cultivated were cut each year for hay 
and the remainder left for “wheat, barley, oats, &c., the price of the hay for 
sale would be considerably increased, and the full market price obtained for 
the cereals, whicfii often can be more readily turned into cash than hay, besides 
having suficleut refuse grain for their pigs and poultry. Wheat certainly 
should take first place, but malting barley, in his opinion, should come second, 
as a eonsiderable quantity is required locally for malting and other purposes, 
the btfik of which has to be Imported. There were dllficultieB to contend with 
In the groyylng. harvesting, and disposing of it, but still when such a large 
quantity is requited they should endeavour in every possible way to secure the 
bulk of the trade for themselves. They had plen^ of laud suitable for its 
growth, yet the imports for Australia for the twelve months ending June fiO, 
1903, amounted to 1,280.344 bushels, and the local production to only 270,840 
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'bushels. Victoria Imported neoriy two-thirds of the above total, and New 
South Wales about oute-fifth. South Australian imports amounted to nearly 
17,000 bushels. When they considered the fact that in addition to freight 
there is a duty of l/« per oental, or 9d. per bushel, to pay, they would surely 
admit that they should retain a far larger proportion of this trade than they 
are now doing. In trying to secure this It was Important to find out why 
the maltsters give the preference to the imported article as against locally 
grown barley, as undoubtedly they do and in many cases unfairly so, as has 
been pointed out repeatedly by the press of the various States. The chief ob¬ 
jection seems to be in the horv’estlng, wliioh is generally by the ordinary 
stripper, the maltsters complalnfiig that It is thereby cracked and skinned, so 
much so that It prevents them from turning it profitably into a good sample of 
malt If the Oailifomlans can overcome this difilculty, they should also be able to 
do so. and he believed it would be by substituting the twlneblnder for 
the stripper, and threshing either by the header or by the flail, or the old- 
fashioned roller which was in use some 25 or 30 years agio. Those who in¬ 
tend giving barley growing a trial should commence with a small quantity, say 
20 or 26 acres, or even less; select light, sandy, or red loamy land, with a 
clay subsoil; fallow the land and keep it clean and free from weeds by tlie 
occasional use of the cultivator, or by keeping it well fed down with sheep, 
or l^etter still by the use of both cultivator and sheep. Immediately after the 
wheat and other crops are sown commence with the barley; this should be 
some time between the middle of May and the end of June. Select fine dry 
weather for sowing, prepare a good seed bed by thorough cultivation, and then 
drill in about 1 cwt of maiMire and to 2 bushels per acre of good clean seed. 
The seed should be well pickled as a preventative of smut. Every care must 
be taken In the harvesting to prevent the grain from being skinned; It should 
be carefully winnowed, and all small and lean grains remo>ed; these can be 
used with advantage as pig feed. A good malting sample, which should 
meet with a rt»ady sale at a fair price, <‘ 0 tild thus Ik* secured. The straw 
could be utilized with very gi*eat advaiitag4‘ for f(*eding and bedding stock in 
winter, and thus be returned to the land as mamnv. C'ousidemble. discussion 
followed. About 25 bushels per acre was <*onsidered a fair average crop In 
this district, the price averaging 3/ to 3/3 per bushel in Adelaide, riievaller 
was th<* popular variety, but the new Hanna barley was well liked, and would 
probably lu* larg<'ly grown (’uttiug with the binder and heading or threshing 
was considered pref(*rable to stripping for nmitlug oarley, but was consider¬ 
ably more expensive. Members thought, however, that the value of the 
sheared straw uould probably balance this extra expense. Thick sowdng— 
not less than 14 bushels per acre—was generally favoured. 


Elbow Hillv Auffust 5. 

Present—Messrs. H. Dunn (chalrb J. and W. Ward, Pike, Harvey, Rehn, 
Spence, Ha 5 s P. and E. Elieway, Wake; G. C. Dunn (lion. Sec.), and six 
visitors. 

Farm Management.—Mr. Hay read a paper on “Farm and Home- 
stead.“ The selection of the farm was of vital importance, but the purchaser's 
finances must govern the size and value of the farm. Where possible the land 
should be close to tiie market, or with facilities for reaching the market avail¬ 
able. A heavy buMen of interest should be avoided, and It was better to pay 
Interest on a small farm of good qoallty than on a large area of Inferior land 
in a district of uncertain rainfall. The homestead should be as nearly as 
possible in the centre of the holding for convenience of working, but the most 
important point was access to the water sVtpply* It was a mistake to build too 
small a homestead, but unnecessary expenditure should be avoided. The out- 
builc^ings should be substantial and lofty; stone walls were preferable, and 
the cheapest in tlbie lozig run, as they are permanent, and there was no danger 
from fire. The stable should be built so that the feed can be put in fiMi the 
back of the mangers, and the hayshed should be In convenient position to the 
stables. All implements should be kept under cover when not In use, and be 
cleaned and oiled before being put away. The pigsties dhould be large, with 
good wood or cement floors, and well drained. Fences should be of a substan¬ 
tial character; split posts were preferable to round ones. Good gates should be 
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I>ro>ld(Ml; if Iron cauuot be afforded any handy man could make timber 
gatea at a coat of a few ahllllnio*. The paddocks sbonld be divided into con* 
venient siaes for working, and if poeelble be sheep-proof. No more horses than 
actoaily required should be kept. A few daiiT cows are necessary, also pigs 
and fowls. Only good stock should be kept, and these well attended to. He 
wonld. as far ns pOS€dble. only crop fallow land. The fallowing should be 
finished as soon as possible after seeding to allow the winter rains to soak Into 
the lower soli. Any loss of feed through early following was more than com¬ 
pensated by the extra crop. The fallow should be kept well worked up to hhy 
harvest If spring rains are experienced; while the surface remains dry It wag 
waste of time and labour to cultivate. Weeds should be kept down by sheep, 
and the soil kept as clean as possible up to seed time. Shade for stock should 
be provided; if there Is no Jiatural shelter in the paddocks sugar gums or other 
suitable trees should be planted in the corners of each. 

Hearing Scrub Land.—The Chairman initiated a discussion on this subject 
It was doubtful which method was best to cut the scrub with the axe or to roll 
it with the scrub roller drawm by bullocks. The former method, in average 
scrub IniMi wonkt cost about 10/ per acre. Cutting will cost about 7/, and 
picking up ami burning about 3/ per acre. The expense of i-olllng is somewhat* 
more, ('utting ahead of the roller will cost 4/, picking up and burning 3/, cut¬ 
ting the stunrps. clearing up the undergrowth, &c., will take a man one day to 
deal with an acre, then there was the keep of the bullocks. He esthnated 
tliat It WH>uld take* three weeks to roll 100 acres, and allowed £3 for feeding and 
wintering *J0 bnlkH'ks during this time; thiat 14 weeks will be occupied In clean¬ 
ing u)). w'hl(‘h, jit 2r>/ i>er week (1.5/ wages and 10/ for keep) would amount to 
£17 10/. or a total of £.55 10/. Members considered the estimate of logging 
and idling t<H» high, and also that In cutting with the a‘xe the stumps would 
remilre recwttliig. therel>y adding to the cost. Members also thought that 
more uw* might be ma<le of the horses for rolling down scrub in the slack 
seasons. 


Wllmlnffton« August 5. 

Present Messrs. Lauterbach tchaii Bischof, Zimmerman, Schuppan. 

Hauer, l*a.vne (Hon. Sec.), and four honorary members. 

l-'oresfiT,- Mr. Rls<iiof InltJabHl a discussion on this subject. He did not 
think they w'ere doing ns much ns should be done to replenish their forest 
reserves. X’nless systematic planting on a large scale w'as undertaken In the 
near future their forests w*ould be depleted of the redgum, one of their best 
timbers. He believed the removal of so much timber from their cultivated 
lands had caused a inntcilnl decreaKc of tlie rainfall, and belts of trees should 
be planted in suitable localities. Mr. Robertson said he had travelled a lot 
In A\istralla, and doubted vei*y much whether the presence of timber had as 
much to do with the rainfall as many of the members imagined. It was re¬ 
solved that the l>epartnient of Agi’iculture be iTqtiested to ask the Conser- 
>nt(>r of l’\)re8ts w^hethcr some provision cannot be made In leases of forest 
lands for grazing purposes by wdiich the young trees can be protected. 

Rolling Barb Wire.—Mr. F. H. I.<ehmann, of Richman's Creek branch, showed 
model of an Invention for rolling up barb wire from old fences, and for paying 
out new wire when ertvtlng fences. The model came in for very favourable 
i-onunent, and u vote of thanks w’as accorded to Mr. Lehmann. 

Question Box.--A number of Questions were asked, the answers being to 
the following effect:—It was generally thought that for the dry areas tlie 
progeny of a draught mare and a well-bred blood stallion w*ould prove the 
most enduring and useful. Over exertion, and sometimes even galloping, will 
caus(> a horse to s^ Its shoulders. It w^as considered that generally three to 
five w’eeks elapsed from date of calving to the cow com¬ 
ing Into season again. It was agreed that it was easily 

pos**lbIe Uj^ Ijiipreve the strain of farm poultry, both for egg production and 
for talde purposes. The I>urham or Shorthorn milking strain was consider- 
txl the most profltalde cow for farmers. To improve the meetings of the 
hureati each member should take an active interest In the work by preparing 
|)aist‘s and taking fnli part in the tlisewsslons. 
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Mount Sryan Saot* August 8. 

Pre<w»nt—Mesars. Dtinstan (chair), Honan, Teddy, Thomas, Pohluor, Taylor, 
T., .7., and E. Wilks (Hon. Sec.), and. five visitors. 

Wheat Maltinflf, -Mr. J. Wilke had sown wheat on land of a light Um<*stone 
nature, which had been ploughed up after lying out for nine years; seed was 
sown soon offer ploughing. He would like to know why this should have 
been the case. [Malting is caused by the presence of sufficient moisture in 
the soil to start germination, but not to bring the plant through.—Ed.] 

Borghnim.—Mr. Thomas wished to know the lx»st way to sow sorghum, 'the 
time to sow, quantity of seed, suitable soil, &c. 

Exhibits.—Mr. Pohlner showed ver>' large cabbage and pumpkin grown at 
Paratoo without irrigation; they were grown on land at the opening of an old 
sheep yard. Members wished to know why exhibits tabled at previous meeting 
were not referred to in The Journal. [Owing to necessity for economy It la 
quite impossible to mention in The Journal all exliibits shown at Bureau meet¬ 
ings. The practice of tabling exhibits of this kind at the meetings, and ex¬ 
plaining methods of cultltation Is a good one, but unless the report ctmtalns 
something of Intercast to other branches w^e cannot always refer t(» them.—Ed.] 


Hawker, August 5. 

Present—Messrs. Borgas (chair), O’Loughlin, Fishier, Pumpii, Schuppan, 
Hirsch, Moller, Iredell, and Smith (Hon. Sec.i. 

Mules on the Farm. - THseussiOn was continued from previous meeting. Mr. 
Iredell read extracts from The Australasian on the subject of mule breeduig. 
In the western and southern State of America the bidding of mules had 
attained large proixortlons, and was proving very profitable. The report of 
the Imperial Horse and Mule Breeding Commission containefl many interesting 
facts. The mules were classed according to the w’ork they w^ere I'eciulrtMl to 
perform: mules for sugar plantation, measuring lt> hands or moiv, and w’elgh- 
in? up to 1,400 11)., bring from £2u to X27; mulos for cotton plantations are 
smaller, weighing up to 3,000 ITi,. and fetching up to il7 10/; railroad mules, of 
15.2 to 10.2 hands, must bo exceptionally good, and ai*e worth up to £20; for 
mining liiirposes thc.\ range in lielght from 14 hands to 10 hands, ueoor<llng to 
the w’ork required, but must be sturdy, and with heavy bont‘. Mules are 
hardier than horses, suffer from \ery few eoinplaiiits, require less food aiJd 
of poorer quality than nei-esstiry for horses, live longin', and will do more work. 
About 12,000 tx) 13,000 mules are unimally nsiuired by the IiuUau (iovernmeiit, 
and there sfliould be a profitaiile opening Ufuv for Australian enteiprist*. The 
Indian Commission, In Its report of the requirements of the army, states tliat 
a tew very good mules have been obtained from Australia, and that tln» mares 
for breeding must be large; but defective hocks, straight slioulders, and coarke 
legs do not render them unfit for mule brcHHlIng. It liow'cver, of the 

utmost importani'e to secure a suitable’donkey stallion. It was decided to 
make enquiries re cost of a good Jack, with a view' to one being secured by 
tftie branch. 

Pickling Wheat. The Hon. Secretary stated that a local farmer had this year 
sow'ii some wiieat W'hlch W'as pickled last season, and the plant w'as giv)wing 
better than that from unpickled seed sown at the same time. He would like 
to know w'hether it w’ould be l)emilcial to pickle the seed tAvo or Ihrei* mouths 
before sowing. Mr. Hirsch had sown wheat pickled tw'elve mouths previously, 
and saw no difference In the grow’th Detw'eeu the plantK from this and from 
newiy pickled seed. 

Green Fodder.—Mr. Hirsch tabled twolmndles of wlilh* mustard; one from 
flooded land was 4 ft. In height W'hlle the other had only the rainfall and was 
2 ft in height. Rape was sown In the mnstai'd and had grow'n well; he thought 
it w ould be moi*e profitable for poultry than w'ns mustard, as they did not care 
for the latter. 

Weed.—Mr. Hirsch tabled spc^cimen of w'eed w'hlch b(i» stated to be a great 
robber of mplsture from the soil; even shortly after rain the soil underneath 
was dry, and nothing grew' near It The only w'ay to get lid of It w'as to root 
It up and bum it; If ploughed under It grew, again. 
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Wllson« August 8. 

Pre«ent-~M€Mi8rs, Neal, sen. (chalt*), Sexton, Ward, Nelson, Neal, Jun,, and 
Smith (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Weeds.—The vigorous growth of weeds this season was referred to. The 
Clialrman considered that the seeds had lain for years uninjured owing to 
InsulBctent moisture to cause germination; and that the March rains coming 
when the soil was warm had given them a good start. While the weed known 
as squash bush has done a lot of injury to the crops, others like the native 
spipaeh have been of great value to stock.' Mr, Ward had pulled one plant 
of spinach which weighed 12 lb.; cows are t ery fond of this plant, and it has 
a marked effect on the production of milk and butler. 


Kapunda, August I. 

I’resent -MesHrs. Shannon (chair), Teagh», Flavel, O’Dea, Peter and Patrick 
Kerin, Weckert, Pascoe, Ryrne. Morris, S. A. and G. Harris (Hon. Sec.). 

Cattle Complaint. —Mr. Harris read a paper on this subject. Many cattle had 
died of late years from the complaint known as “dry blble” or impaction. He 
did not, hovevei, consider “dry bible” the cause, os he had opened many ani¬ 
mals and found the “blble” in good condition. The symptoms, as he had 
observed them, were as follows —The animal is first no*ticed in the early morn¬ 
ings as being restless and uneasy, lying down and getting up very frequently, 
and is evidently “off colour.” In a ff‘W hours, in severe cases, the jaws get 
stiff, and they are unable to chew the cud or masticate food; they also lose 
the power bf their legs, lie down, and often die in the night In milder cases 
the symptoms are much the «»ame, but develop slower, and there is just a 
chance of being able to save them. After the third day, if they do not im¬ 
prove, they become rapidly worse, moaning with pain and vainly trying to get 
on their feet. At this stage the nose is dry and hot and the breatlbdng loud. 
There is a discharge of watery fiiild from the mouth, whilst they exhibit a 
strong inclination to turn the bead round to the shoulder. These are common 
symptoms, and death Is only a question of a few hours when they reach this 
stage. The period they are 111 varies from twenty-four hours to a week. On 
examining the animals after death the parts found affected were the third 
stomach and small intestines, all of which were inflamed. The gall is very full 
and the sideen enlarged. All the other organs appeared perfectly healthy. 
Most of the animals he had lost had been cows in milk, and the complaint 
attacks them chiefly in the early summer or autumn. The best remedy that he 
had used so far was doses of aconite and nux vomica, given alternately up to 
twenty drops every four hours; if administered at the very first appearance of 
toe complaint many cows would, he belleTed, be saved. Up to the present time 
he h.od never had a proper description of the way other people’s animals have 
beeu affected, but he would very much like to iliave one. There are probably 
several foms of the disease, as there can be no doubt that many have died 
from “dry blble,” but as far as he could judge, few, if any, of his. Mr. Teakle 
had cattle die from “dry blble,” but the treatment mentioned by him at pre¬ 
vious meeting was effective in saving a number of cows. The worst time for 
the complaint was in spring and autumn. Several members mentioned that 
in coiTi s that had died they had found various foreign substances. 


Eudundat August 10. 

Present-Messrs, Well (chair), E. and J. Pfltzner, Martin, Krummel, Wal¬ 
ter, von Bertouch, Kluske, Stange, and Marshall (Hon. Sec.). 

Poultry.—Mr. Well reported on visit paid by members to Mr. J. von Be^ 
touch’s poq)try farm at Kapunda. 

Kale.- -Mr. «t. von Bertouch stated that he had some kale plants which he 
bad been snipping uf their leaves for the past two years. One or two of 
the plants had now developed beads similar to that of a cauliflower. 
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Yanlcalltla* Auirust 7. 

Preeent—-Dr. Meikle (chair). Messrs. Crawford, Lovelock, Heggaton, New- 
bold, Tonkin, Leverlngtcm. Patiand, ^Stone, MacMillan (Hon. Sec.), and one 
^'*«ltor. 

Forestry.— Mr. R. Lovelock read a paper on the cultivation of timber treee. 
He quoted etnllftics showing the enormous annual consumption of timber 
throughout the world and the rapidity with which the reserves of timber 
were being drawn upon. The best authorities were agreed that forests were 
being denuded to such an extent as to bring the time when there will be an 
actual shortage within measurable distance. A.ustralia was not naturally 
a heavily timbered country, and as the Conservator of Forests had shown 
recently in the columns of The Journal of Agriculture that good timber can 
be profitably j:rowii in many parts of the State, further efforts should be 
miide to enc ourage the planting of timber trees, and to protect the natural 
growth of suitable timber trees in their forests. The Government had, by 
the establishment of forest nurseries, done much to assist persons in planting, 
and had also done a considerable amount of planting in the forest reserves; 
but, in his opinion, had done but litGe to protect the young trees growing natu¬ 
rally on their forest lands. This season being a favourable one for tree- 
planting. lie stiongly urged members to take advantage of it, if only in a 
small way. 'J'hcre was no farmer who could not spare a corner somewhere 
for a few trees, but planting for the mere sake of planting was waste of 
time. The trees must be Judiciously selected for the object lu view, the 
ground properly prepared, and the young trees well cared for for at least 
18 months in order to establish them thoroughly. The climatic conditions 
of this dlstrtct vcre favourable to the growth of most pines, of which the 
following were to bo preferred:—The Remarkable pine, which transplants 
readily from open beds, and is a fast grower and handy tree; the Aleppo pine 
was very hardy and ^ handsome tree; the Maritime pine, which would 
thrive better near the coast than the others. In plan^g, care must be 
taken that the boles dug are large enough to give the roots full spread. A 
damp, cloudy day isliould be selected for planting. In exposed situations 
put in a stake to protect the tree, and keep the ground worked for a space 
of 2 ft or 3 ft, round the tree. When established, the tree will look after 
Itself, and will beautify the farm, provide shelter for stock, and become a 
source of profit In the future. Members were of opinion that, under ordinary 
circumstances, It would not be profitable to grow timber, owing to the length 
of time that must elapee liefore there is any return, but that such work 
might be ithdertaken by the Government with advantage. 


Golden Grove, August 6. 

Present -Messrs. Milne (chair), Harper, Ross, Woodhead, Buder, McBwln, 
Rawlins, Angove, N. J. and A. D. Robertson (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Ke)K>rt.- The Secretary reported 11 meetings held, with average at¬ 
tendance of 10 meinl^ers. Four papers have been read and discussed, and 
various samples of products tabled. Mr. S. A. Milne was elected Chairman 
and Mr. A. D. liobertpen re-elected Hon. Secretary. 

Conservation of Moisture.—Mr. Angove read a paper on this subject. 

Rokewood Apple ^Mr. Buder tabled samples of Bokewood apples perfectly 
sound and, as Iresh as if only Just picked from the tree. The fruit was of 
excellent flavour, and its keeping quality of the highest. 


Mount Compass, August 8. 

Presenb'-Messro. Jacobs (chair), Hutton, Slater, Jenken, Klauae, F. and H. 
McKiiilny (Hon. hec.), and one visitor. 

Rape.—Mr, Jacebs read from Journal of Agriculture paper written by 
Professor Towar on the cultivation of rape, and considerable discussion 
ensued. 
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Murrmiy Brlds^t August 7. 

r!i>w‘iit~Mesw*». JnciiBch (chaitj, W. and H. Schubert, Stacker, Kutzer, 
Pattersor, and T^iiinauii (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Boling for Water .-»Mv. Stacker Initiated a discussion on boring for water 
Oil iarnus. He iiut down a bore to depth of 70 feet on his farm, and had 
got a supply of very good stock water. The first 30 feet was Jn stiff clay, 
and then came fe<'t of isandstone similar to that found on the banks of 
the .Muri ay. The bore was 4^ in. in diameter, and cost about £5. He had 
erected a Avlridmlll over the 001 * 6 , and It was now pumping all the water re- 
♦lUired on the farm without exhausting the supply. Mr. H. Schubert had 
put down a bore pr<»^lously, and got a good supply, and to him was due 
the credit of c.einonfirating that farmers In this locality could secure a 
permanent Huj)ply of 'vater at a small cost. 


Tatlara, August 8. 

Present—Messrs. Fisher (chair), Ranklne, Bond, Penny, Makin, Killmelr, 
Hall, Motcii, Smith, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

Bonednst ni.d I)l««sc-“-Mr. Hanklne suggested that delegates to Congress 
should raise the c'.utstlon as to whether diseases could not be introduced 
to « farm by means of Imnedust as bones came from all parts. He also 
thought that disease ^ins 8pi*ead by using bonedust bags as chaff bags. [This 
is liardly ii (iiicstlon to ask at (’ongress, as it has been proved beyond doubt 
that ImTiedust has i-etii responsible for spread of anthi^ax and other diseases. 
For this reason the importation of l)ones or bomsiust is only permitted under 
such coiidltions nis will ensure the destruction of all disease germs. Lo(»nx 
bones, ot course, do not come under the control of the department; but os 
ill most cns<*s tlicse ai<‘ steamed for from four hours to six hours before 
grii.ding and the State is remarkably tree from contagious diseases of 
stock, there -si ould be \eiy little danger. The wisdom of using old manure 
bags as chaff bjigs js cert.alnly very questionable.—Ed.J 

Poisoning liniibJt« Mr. Low forwarded paper on this subject. His ex¬ 
pet l(‘Uc<‘ AMIS that lalblts Avoiild take phosphorized pollard as readily now 
as at any time, tliongh many held that It was useless except in the summer 
time, Aclien the glass uas He first dissoh*ed sticks pbosphonis in 

a small <iuantlt.v of ccibcm bisulphide, then mixed it thoroughly with lb lb. 
pollnid tiitd I Uk of sugar, making a stiff paste. He put this out in the 
usual way by making furrows round bun*ows and elsewhere, and got as 
good, if not iM'tP'r, results than at any time during the summer; in fact, he 
Jiad neA«‘r seen so ujnny dead rabbits about He sti'ongly recommended 
ti‘*ing pliosphorizHl pollard now, making It strong with poison, and very 
SAveet. 


Lyndoch, August 6. 

Pif sent—Messis. Kennedy (chair), Kushall, H. and A. Sprlngbett, Zimmer- 
maun, Scheuke, Wairen, Koes, Ren, and Mitchell (Hon. Sec.), and one hono- 
rorj member. 

Hrniight Stallion.—The Chairman reported that the question of the pur- 
olmse of a piirel>reil draught stallion had been allowed to drop for the pre¬ 
sent, <»'»*mg to want of support on the part of breeders. 

Summer Fodders.—Mr. Kennedy read a short pa|>er on this subject. 

tiiiliiea Orass.—Mem hoi's wished to know where they could obtain roots or 
seeds of guinea grass, which was recently favourably reported on In the 
rewspapeiJH, [J**nnts are not obtainable here, but Messrs. B. & W. Hackett 
udAcrtisc seed at 3/ per lb. Half a pound of seed would be ample to get 
to test the suitability of any locality for its growth. Qninea grass will not 
thrive on dry land.—Ed.] 
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A«0ust 5. 

Present »Mt«sri4. Kcdgei's (chair), Hobinsou, Billet, and S. Holt. 

Agricultural Mciois.—Members consider the price of these motors beyond 
the means of tlie average farmer, thdugh, doubtless, capable of useful work. 

Vlnegrowlug —(oisJderable discussion on this subject ti»ok place. It 
was agreed that out fugs should be selected from good frult-beniiug bmuches. 
Topping has been practised with success on some small holdings. A large 
number of \ines will be treated this year by ‘Tinging.” The Clmirman ad¬ 
vised making a very uan*ow ring on the less vigorous vines. 


Hartlevv August 7. 

Present—Messrs. W. Brook (chair), Ilassam. (', Brook. Beimers, Khmke, 
Kutzer, and Wnndcisit.'s (Hon. Sec.). 

Agricultural Motors.—Members ridiculed tin* idi*ji of using thi‘se motors for 
farm work in South Australia. 

Rugging cows.—’Members considered that rugging pnitl, ns the cows, instead 
of seeking shelter, wdll go on feeding quietly. The rugs should, however, 
only be used in cold w'eather. Messrs. Brook tested the yield from one cow 
that was rugged, and found they got a pound more biitb'r during the w'eek 
she w^as so protected than during the week prexioii^, although the \veather 
was not so mild. TLoy considered that working horses should be rugged 
when left standing unstabled for any length of tlmi‘ during the cold 'weather. 

Exhibits.—Messrs. Brook tabled combination drill and clamp, ^yhich was 
much admired by mfmbers, it being a cheap, handy contrivance for the farm; 
also a dreiKhir.g bxt lor drenching cattle and horses. 

Horse (’ontplalnt—Members “wished to know’ liow to tieat horse that often 
has a dltticulty In passing water. [Mr. C. Valentine, Chlel Inspector of 
Stock, advises gh.ny a little sweet spirits of nitre. In chronic cases he 
would give about 1 oz. In the drinking water about twice a week. —Ed.) 


Nantawarra, Augrust 7. 

1‘resent —Mossi*s. Dixon (chair), J. and R. Nicholls, BtillJig, 10 .1 and A. F. 
Herbert, Sloop, I all, Piidham, Spencer (Uon. Sec.), and three visitors 
Agricultural JI(To?*s. -Discussion on thk subject took place, and wlilh' inton- 
bers are fully alnc to the possltdlltles of Improvements In agricultural Im¬ 
plements Hie g«‘]»cial feeling was that tlie heavy outlay-iz., about 14()<>— 
for a 30 horsepow'er motor practlcalls' debarred farmers in tills State from 
using these mold’s. 

Protecting BuijI s ot Dams.—Tn reply to question as to tost meuns of pro¬ 
tecting the banks ot dams from eroeion by the waves, some members sug- 
gestcu putting long pines tied together In front of the bank to break tlie force 
of the waves. Others suggested bags of old chaff placed near the water’s 
edge. fTry piUntlng the face of the bank with couch grass, lucerne, or any 
other useful p ant, which wdll form a mat of root to protect the* bank. Ed. j 
Horses’ Teeth.—Mr. A.’F. Herbert stated that some timr* ago he had an 
old horse unable to e.at properly, owing to irregularities In the tc(*th. He 
had the teeth filed, and was well satisfied that the result w'as w’orth the out¬ 
lay, as the horsa could eat long hay now, and was doing bettyjr 


Forster, August !• 

Present—Btifsrs. Schenecher (chair), F., W., and J. Johns (Hon. 8ec.), 

and three vkittoTs. 

Farm Horses.—Discussion on tills subject took place, members being in 
favour of thick-set Clydesdale horses for farm work. 
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Port BroMylrton, Hwguot 6. 

Present-AtessfA. Harford (obairn Tonkin. Dolling, Bates, Button, Gardiner,. 
Pattingale, Whittaker, BardUiy,,aQid Dalby iHon. Sec.). 

Manures.—The Hon. Secretarj* read a paper on liow, when, ainl what to 
manure with. Foi* all farmei's putting in 100 acres or more there could be 
no <|uestion that the seed and fertiliser drill must be used to get the best 
advantage from the manure. The question when to manure was one that 
dept.M'ded upon local conditions, and also on the individual’s c^lnlons. Some 
farmers sow the manure in February' or March, and broadcast the seed in 
April or May. This enabled them to get the seed in quickly, when condi- 
tiouH were favouiable, and as tlie manure was not in contact with the seed 
there was loss danger of the seed l>elng injured when there is not sufficient 
moisture to se(*ure early germination. This practice Is not suited to lands 
liable to drift, as in some pla(*es tlie manure will be blown away, and in 
other parts It will be buried too deeply. The most general practice was, of 
cc»urse, to soav the seed and manure together, and there was no doubt that, 
iimiei* ordinary circumstances, this was the cheapest and best way. What¬ 
ever farmyard manure is available should be carted and spread at the rate 
of lb tons to 12 tons per acre, lie had known some farmers to tip it in 
heaps and set lire to It. This was a very wasteful practice, as .it would 
always repay th** labour Involved In enrting and spreading. If stable manure 
were ploughed under early, and the weeds that grew destroyed, the land 
would gl\'(i veiy much better returns. Even for grazing land tibie return will 
amply repay any eost. With commercial fertilisers at present it did not 
seem to matter >vhat brand thej used, the main point being that it contain a 
good percentage of water sohilde phosphate. Considerable discussion fol¬ 
lowed, mcmlH*rs btlng agreed as to tin* value of farmyard manure. They 
alSM) tliought tnai irt some .soils, at any rate, it would soon be necessary to 
use a dlflerent manure to mineral sui)er, especially where the land is not 
farmed jndi< ously. 


Mount Gambler, August 8. 

Present Messrs. Dyke (chair), Bodey. Barrows, Wedd, Mitchell, Ruwoldt, 
Norman, Juu,, WllllainH, Watson. Wllsoo, and Edwards (lion. Sec.). 

Fruit Pests. The Hon. Secretary had ii<die<al myriads of small flies In the 
district lately. He wondered whether any of them were parasites of the 
codlhi moth caterpillars, Mr. Williams referred to the enormous Increaae 
in the harlequin fruit bug lately. They seemed to have been breeding all the 
year round. 

Navel-ill.—Mr. T. II. Williams (Inspector of Stock) read the following paper 
on umbilical septicaemia, or navel-ill, In foals and calvee:—Foals and calves 
are lost every season under conditions which appear to the average owner 
to be a mystery. Foals, when from a week to three or four weeks old, will 
be noticed lying about a good deal, rising and following the mother with 
difficulty, perhaps showing lameness of one or more limbs, while the. general 
appearance is pinched and unthrifty. In a short time gome, or all, of the 
joints are more or less enlarged and Inflamed, and the animal is unable to rise. 
The shoulder and stifle joints may show extensive enlargements, and a 
viscid fluid may issue from the swellings. Death may occur in from a few 
hours to a few days, but there is a percentage of cases where the disease 
may assume a chronic form, and the animal may live on for months, and 
perhaps recover. Careful post-mortems will reveal the origin of the disease 
by showing the umbilical vein to be the seat of septic infection. When the 
mother drops her foal where there is dust or mud the umbilical cord is liable 
to become contaminated, and micro-organisms to gain an entrance Into the 
umbilical vein, from wheie they quickly pass into the animal’s Whole system, 
setting up septicaemia. Whether the case mns a rapid, slow, or chronic 
course will mainly depend on what bacteria have entered the system. To 
obviate the disease probably the better course wenld be to put mares into 
cietner grkss paddocks to foal. Bbenid there be any likelihood of the nmblll- 
cal cord being contaminated it bad better be tied off with disinfected thread, 
and well smeared with tar. A fair number of cases of this nature have 
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occurred in the district from time to time, and have been ascribed to all aorta 
of causes, even the sire being blamed. Every year the writer te called on to 
inspect calvee affected with dulness, watery eyes, drooping ears, general proa- 
tratiOD, arthritis, and enlargement of the Joints. This season several calves 
have died In the district, and others "were affected. Examinations disclosed 
what is commonly known as navel-ill or umbilical septicaemila. As with the 
foals, ao with the calves. Mud, charged with organic life, had contaminated 
the umbilicus at time of calving, and septic poisoning has followed. The 
navel was found intlained and thickened, and foetid blood and pus could be 
forced out Cleanliness and care are necessary to prevent this form of 
sickness and death In our young stock. Cows should not be ailowod to calve 
on or near manure heaps, or in dirty muddy yards, as such localities are fruitful 
sources of danger, bacteria of all sorts being present in millions. If the calf 
is taken from the mother for hand feeding, it should not be placed with 
stronger calves tor some days, or In dirty pens or yards; if it is contamina¬ 
tion of the tender and susceptible umbilical cord Is likely. English veti^rinary 
authorities advise tying the navel of the newly bom calf and smearing it with 
tar. They treat the disease by making a cross section Into the navel, and 
thoroughly washing out with disinfectants. In the early stage cases some¬ 
times yield to tills tre^ilment. In Ireland the “white scour.” which causes 
the death of thousands of calves every year, is due to umbilical Inoculation 
at time of calving, by an organism whicli rapidly sets up disease, death 
occnrHng in from a few hours to a few days. Fortunately this form of 
nnibilit'al aciiila has not broken out in Australia. Fonslderalde 

discussion follow-ed. 

Fodder Plants.—-Afr. Williams referred to the fact that at certain stages 
of growth green sorghum had been proved to contain pnisslc acid, and this 
undoubtedly accounted for deaths of stock which occasionally occurs after 
feeding on immature sorghum. In reply to question, Mr. Edwards advi»>d 
sowing lucerne at once with barley or some other crop to serve as a protec¬ 
tion against frost. Mr. Barrows suggested sowing mustard with the. lu(‘erne 
and feeding It off. 

Adulterated Chaff.- Beference was made to the poor quality of much of 
the chaff 8<ild last year, and to the fact that In many cases cooslderable 
aiiantlties of straw had been cut up with the hay. 


Swan Reach, Auffust 7. 

l*res/Mil- Mri‘>srs. Brecht (chair), Arnold, Baker, Fidge, Hasse, Rowe, Za- 
doAV, HaiTis (Hon. Sec.>, and two visitors. 

Annual Report.—Ten meetings held during the year, with an average at¬ 
tendance of under seven members. The Hon. Secretary appealed to membex’s. 
to attend more regularly. Messrs, J. L. Baker, F. W. Hecker, and R. J. 
Harris were elected (Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary respect- 
tively. 

Crops.- The Hon. Seci'ctary stated that mauui'e for experimental purposes 
received from the department was put on in May and the crop already showed 
a marked Improvement on the unmanured land. Red rust was reported to be 
affecting some of the early-sown crops. Grubs were prevalent in some parts, 
but Avere not doing much damage 


Carrleton, August 13. 

Present—Messi’s. Gleeson (chair). Manning, A. and W. Steinke, Cogan, 
Harrington, and Bock (Hon. Sec.). 

Season.—Members reported that owing tb the continuous dry weather ex¬ 
perienced lately the crops Avore not looking well. Stock, however, were In 
good condition, especially cattle and sheep. Mr. Manning stated that some 
prime sheep which he seixt to Adelaide market the prerious week realized 
21 / per head. 
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Crmdock, August 1. 

PfMnnt—Mesara. Paterson (clialr^ GlUick, Haggerty, Olaaeon, Solly, Blarab, 
Iredell, liiMlo (Hon. Sec.), and three vieltorH. 

Poieon Weeds.~-Dl8cuei$lon took place on alleged polsonons properties of Lo¬ 
tus australis. The Hon. Secretary could not agree that the plant was not 
poisonous as stated by the Department of Agriculture; the ssrmptoms shown 
by animals affected were quite different to that of bloat or hoven, in which 
case the paunch wa« so distended with gas that unless relief is given by tap¬ 
ping or by drenching death soon ensures from rupture, strangula¬ 
tion, suffocation, or acute inflammation. Animals which have 
partaken of the lotus are not so distended, but show «ymp- 
toms of poisoning, such as rigid muscles, convulsions, paralysis of the llmhs 
and spinal column, foaming at the mouth, and madnese in the final stage. Mr. 
Paterson stated that one of his neighbours had a large quantify of Buphorbla 
Drummondii and Lotus australis growing in one of his paddocks in which 
the cows were grazing. One morning he found a cow unwell, and fearing that 
possibly the milk might not be good he gave It to hie pigs, three of which 
died in a short time. It was resolved that the Department of Agricultnre 
be asked whether these plants had ever been analysed to see If they contained 
any poisonous properties, and if not that the dep^|rtment should have such 
analysis made in order to settle the question as to whether they were poi¬ 
sonous or not. [About 17 shears ago the New South Wales Veterinary Sur¬ 
geon made exhaustive enquiries and experiments into the alleged polaonous 
qualities of Euphorbia Drummondii. Not only did he feed sheep for from 
seven to 14 days on the weed without Injury, but a large number of stock- 
owners reported that their sheep ate the weed without any evil result and 
were fond of it. Analyses made by the chemist did not reveal the presence 
of any distinct poisonous properly in the plants. We have no record of any 
analyses of Lotus australis, but we have authentic reports from various 
parts that sheep and cattle eat it without any injury; in fact, we have bad 
enquiries as to the wisdom of cultivating It for fodder. Both weeds have un¬ 
questionably caused death of stock on numerous occasions, but the evidence 
is certainly against their being actually poisonous.—Ed.] 


Wepowle, Auffust 5. 

Present—Messrs, Gray (chair), T. and R. Gale, Fisher, Roberts, Smith, 
Bishop, Halliday (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Destruction of Rabbits. - Mr. T. Gale read a paper on this subject He had 
tried various methods, but found the most effective way to get rid of the 
rabbits was to dig out the burrows and keep them clear. In rocky land 
be set traps to catch the rabbits in the burrows and afterwards securely 
blocked the entrances with rocks. He thought the district councils largely to 
blame for the prevalence of rabbits in their neglect to enforce the provisions 
of the Act. Members generally agreed with Mr. Gale. Mr. Bishop thought 
the best plan with the burrows was to block all but one entrance securely, and 
then bum a bag sprinkled with sulphur in the latter. 


Koolunffav Auffuat 6. 

Present—Messrs.’^ Butcher (chair), Button, Shipway, Burgess, Pengllly, 
Palmer, Jose, Buchanan, Butterfield, and Noack (Hon. Sec.). 

Blood Circulation.—The Hon. Secretary gave an intereating address on the 
circulation of the blood, illustrated with diagrams and blackboard Illustra¬ 
tions. 

Prolific drowtii.—Mr. Button tabled plant of Marshairs No. 8 wheat with 
UC stalks and from 8ft6in. to4ftin height This was a self-sown plant 
gro^ in the garden. 
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iHnytonf August 6. 

Present—Mesera. Thomae (cbair)« Miels, J. W. and T. Gum, Wheadon* 
Hughes, Kelly, J. and A. Gray, Ormlston, Mullet (Hon Sec.), and three 
Tisltors. 

Farm Impletoents.—Mr. John Kelly read a paper on the care and housing 
of farm implements. On getting a new Implement always see that the bear¬ 
ings are wmrking smoothly, and that they are kept well oiled, as, if once 
allowed to run hot, they will not work so well afterwards, and will probably 
wear quicker. All repairs required should be put in hand as soon as possible 
after me season’s work is finished, so that the Implement is ready for use 
when next required. If put aside, some little detail that requires a^ntion is 
probably forgotten, and loss of time results. The best time for tiring the 
wheels of the stripper is directly after harvest, as the wheels are dry and will 
go tightly together. After attending to the tires it is a good plan to run 
the wheel In hot boiled oil for about 1«5 minutes, and afterwards paint the 
wood. The nuts should always be kept tightened to prevent wear. If the 
machine is attended to thus and kept under cover it will last a lifetime. 
All implements should be painted ever 3 ' second or third year, and should 
not be unnecessarily exposed to the weather. So far as the implements 
were concerned 1$ was immaterial whether the shed was made of forks with 
straw roof or thatched, or stone walls and iron roof. Where drinking water 
was scarce it was best to have an iron roof and save all the water that came 
off It. With Iron roofs care should be taken to have a space between the 
wall plate and the roof to allow of ventilation in the summer time. A straw 
roof is the coolest, but it must be put on thick enough to prevent the rain 
getting through. Sheds are best built east and west and closed on the north 
side to protect the Implements from the sun and hot winds. They should be 
built away from the stable and haystack on ai'count of possible danger of loss 
from fire. The paper was well discussed, members generally agreeing with 
Mr. Kelly. Several members spoke very highly of the reaults of hot boiled 
oil on the wheels of both wagons and buggies. Mr. Joseph Gum has a trough 
with circular bottom to hold the oil In which to revolve the wheel. Mr. James 
Gray used a gallon of oil on one wagon with the result that it tightened the 
tires and kept them so through the summer. Iron roofs were admitted to be 
much hotter tlian straw, but the harbour aftorded to the sparrows by the 
'Straw roofs \>as a serious objection. 


Holder, Auffust 8. 

Present—-Messrs. Rowe (chair), Bllzard. Vaughan, Starr, Rodgers, Jaescbke, 
Burrows. Stuart, Rossiter, Pickering, and Green (Hon. Sec.). 

Vines and Fruit Trees.—In reply to question, Mr. Vaughan stated that 
heeling in vine cuttings for a month or two before planting was advocated 
because it was claimed that they wimld istrlke better. His experience was 
that If the vines ware not pruned until the fwip began to rise, and then the 
cuttinars put in at once tliey started into grox\ th straight away. He advised 
the use of bonedust as a manure for orange trees. 


Wandearali, Auirust 3. 

» # 

Present—Messrs. Collins, (chair), W. and R. Roberts, Munday, Davidson, 
Dick, E. H. and E. J. Eagle (Hon. Sec.). 

Ensilage.—A short discussion on this subject took place. Members gene¬ 
rally agreed that ensilage was good for cows, but were divided in meir 
opinions as to its value for other stock. 

Red Rust—Mr. Dick tabled samples of Early Para and King’s Early Wheat 
ill ear and affected with red rust. Members fear that this Indicates the 
probability of a rusty season. 
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fiarriity, August 8* 

Present—Bmallacombe (chair), Lang, Kelly, Smart, Turner, Free- 
baim, and Dun^ford (Hon. Sec.). 

C/OW8.—Discussion on this subject took place. Members were 
agreed that the practice would probably be profitable where dairying was 
carried on e3:ten8ively. but the climatic conations of this district did not 
admit of dairying on a large scale. 


Stockportp August 3. 

I^restHit—MessiH. Branson (chair), Stilbling, Godfree, Watts, Perry, Hartr 
nett Megan, and Murray (Hon. Sec.). 

Meinbeiwhi)). -Uegret was expressed at the death of Mr. 0. W. Smith, one 
oi' the tuninlation ineDil)er8 of the branch, and It was decided to send a letter 
of condolence to the family. 

Panning.—Mr. Branson read a short paper on farming to-day and its ad* 
'N'aiitngi^s. In order to compote in the world’s markets farmers must adopt 
improved methods and Implements. t)f late years lighter implements have 
to a large exPnit replaced the heavy machines formerly used, and these 
result in (luJte avs good work kt less expense for horsefeed and labour. Iron 
idougbs and scarifiers are replaced with lighter but still strong implements 
made of steel. While the method of sowing with the seed drill was not a 
ciulck one. there was no question but that it was the only way to secure 
highest returns for their outlay. The question whether the continued use 
of super would exhaust their lands was .me that many farmers had raised, 
but he lliouglit that so far ns their experience went the evidence proved that 
the inon* manure was iiwhI the better the crops. He thought, too, they 
were lustificd in using more manure. If they got such an improvement by 
using rs; tb. to 84 H). i)er a<Te, It was only reasonable to expect still better 
returnM when tluy put on 1 <'wt. or more. Not only w(»uld they get the In- 
creawMi growth in tht^ crop, but they would also get more feed afterwards. 
Then another <inestion coiitinnnlly confronting them was which was the beat 
way to harvwt their eroi»s. He thought the binder could only be used to a 
piofit when hay was high In price. The stripper would get in the crop 
quicker and cheaper thaii either binder or harvestor, and they could start 
work t'nrllcM* than with the latter machine, w^hich, however, he believed did 
better work In damp weiith<*r. Besides, the harvester finished the Job of 
ck ailing and bagging straightaway, and with the improvements recently 
made the farmer <‘an. If he desires, save most of the chaff. Members gene¬ 
rally agix ed with the writer of the paper. 


Reeves’ Plains* August 7. 

Present-Messrs. .TenUlns (chair). Geoi'ge, Hancock, Uichter, Arnold. Wor- 
fal. Kolland, Oliver, McOovd, U. W. and W. H. Day (Hon. Bee.), and six 
visitors. 

Increasing the r^'fiilness of (iie Branch. • Mr. Jenkins Initiated a discus¬ 
sion on the past work of tlie l)raiieh and how to improve in the future. He 
thcuiglit the tlist step was for members to be more regular and punctual 
and to bring llielr fiieiuls to the meetings. Then they should have shorter 
Papin'S and niort^ diHCUsskni on them. All members should bring notes on 
various subjects to bring tw»fore the meeting, experiments with manures and 
seeds should l»e carried out and I'esnlts reported at the bureau meetings. 
Members generally agreed with Mr, Jenkins, and it was decided that it was 
desirable that the branch «honld arrange for trials of ploughs, cultivators, 
harvesters, and other implements In order to give fanners an opportunity of 
judging for themselves of the respective merits of the new machines now 
b^lng introduced. Messrs. J. O. Follnnd, R. Jenkins, and W. H. Day were 
eleete^l Chairman, Vice-Phnlrmnn, and Hon. Secretary respectively. 
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Coltan» August 8 

Present—Mewirs. Hull (cUalr), Kleeman, Kenny, Barnes, Shipard, Packer 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Poultry.— A. paper on ponltry kee|)lng was discussed. The necessity for 
pro])er housing of poultry and attention to feeding was referred to. The 
treatment of sitting hens was dealt with, the feeding of young chickens given, 
and the qualities of the various breeds described. The members felt that 
before they could deal with poultry on a oonimercial scale it was absolutely 
neceKsarj' that there should be assured and regular steam communication 
with Port Adelaide. Given this, they would need to find out what breeds 
weiv most suitable to the west coast, and then there was no doubt mucli more 
could be done with poultry than in the past. 


Port Elliot, August 15. 

Present—Messrs. McLeod (chair), Basham, Brown, Williamson. Gosden, 
Pannol, Welch, and Hargi^ves (Hon. Sec.). 

Flax Growing .—A short discussion on this subject took place. Som(» of 
the members thought the district was too diy to prepare the flax after grow¬ 
ing it but Mr. Gosden held that it* the distilct was wet enough to grow flax 
well it was also moist enough for the retting process. 

Export of Produce.—Paragraphs from daily press dealing with the grow¬ 
ing of raisins and cuiTunts at Mildura and the export of perishable pro¬ 
ducts from Australia were read, and considerable discussion on the latter 
subject ensued. 

Manuring.—Mr. (ios<len held that the continued use of artlflclal manures 
would ruin the land, but other members thought moi*e land was mined 
for want of manure than from the use of manure. The growing of peas to 
enrich the land w'as advocated by some members. Mr. Welch ad\ocated 
grazinsr for a time with sheep after cmpplng the land for three or four years. 
TJie Chairman had found sorrel to grow^ more strongly on the manured land. 
A neighbour of his burnt an old log fence four years ago and si>reud the 
ash(»s. Since then the land had been (Topped each year and manured, this 
year the crop looked well wiiere the ashes were applied four years ago, but 
01 ' tlic retf»t of the paddock it w^ns only struggling for existence. 


Morgan, August I. 

Present—Messrs. Wlndobank (chair). Hahn, It. and H. Wohllug, Hc^Mtt, 
Haupt. Hausler, Pope, Pluminer (Hon. Hcc,), and tw^o viHltoi'h. 

Pickling Sorghum Seed.—A member wished to know^ how' to pu kle sorgluim 
seed to prevent smul 

Sore Shoulders.—Mr. H. Wohllng read a paper on sure shoiihlers in liornes. 
He thought most cases of sore shoulders could be prevented by taking care 
to have the collar fit properly Sometimes the hames an* responsible for Hie 
trouble; all hameff should have reversible hooks, so that the hook can lx* slilft(»d 
up or dowm to get the pressure on the right place. When he found any of hh 
horses affected he removed the collar and applied dry sulphur to tin* sore 
When working the horse again he applied more sulphur. A hard collai' was 
best to use with sore shoulders, but it if&ould have some soft linen siwvn on 
the Inside. • Even the new collars he pr^erred to line with linen or calico. Never 
use the same collar for dilTerent horses, even for a short time, as the shape will 
be affected. He believed In «oaklng the collar oveiiitght and putting it on 
while wet, so that It will fit the horse’s shoulders. Three of Uie uwmbers 
stated they had horses particularly liable to sore slKmlders; do wiiat they 
would they could not prevent the trouble. In reply to a question, :\Ir. Hahn 
recommended carbonate of soda Its a I’cmedy for wind colic. Mr. Hausler 
cured cramp colic with a dose of bitter aloes. 
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Lon^wpod (SlylCMr)» Ausrust 8. 

Present—MeeBW. W. Xlebollfi (chair)* T. G. and B. J. Olnn, Mnndy* Smith* 
Bradley. J. KichoUs, Hughes (Ho,n. Sec.), and 16 Tiaitm. 

Planting Fruit Trees.—Mr. T. G. Olnn read a paper on this subject In 
tills locality he advised selecting the hillslopes for planting; a erwaxnpy gully 
or hat was quite unsuitable, and should be devoted to other purposes. The 
land should be cleared of timber and scrub before planting. Qrub and bum 
the scnii)* and then grub the timber Instead of merely cutting It down and 
grubbing the stumps afterwards. Break the land up with the grubber to 
Ti in. to 18 in. in depth. If the plough is used go 8 in. to 12 in., but the 
bottom ol the tree holes must be broken a little deeper afterwards. It paid 
to break the land up well before planting, as the trees did very much better 
than on shallow worked land. In marking out the ground more 
trees per acre can be set out if planted on the septuple system, 

but it was more dlflflcult to lay out the orchard on mugh land than with 
the square system. Trees should lx* 20 ft. apart; if the ground 

cannot be broken u]) drst take out large ho>les. remove about 8 in. of soil, and 
break up the soil with the grubber. Care should In this case be taken to 
have the tree planted about 2 In. above ihe natural level of the soil so that 

when all the land la broken up It will be nearly level. In very stony soil 

plant a little lower, otlien^Mst* uhen the stwies are removed the soil around 
will he lower than against the trcMs. Apply about two handfuls of bonedust 
in each hole and fork it well into the soil, spread out the roots of the tree, 
working the soli well into them, llll up with fine earth and press firmly with 
the foot, then finish by putting on a little more loose scfil. If necessary 
the trees should be carefully staked to prevent injury by wind. Protection 
against hares and rabbits must also be given, and the best way waa to 
enclose the orchard with wlreuettlng. Considerable discussion ensued. Mr. 
Klcholls woukl not dig the holes for the trees any deeper than the land had 
been broken up, as tliere was a danger of the water soaking in and destroying 
the roots. Opinions w'ere divided on this question, and also on the question 
of cropping between the young trees, though most of the members favoured 
the practice until the tret*® were five years old. Mr. J. Roebuck thought 18 
ft. apart on the hill slopes quite sufficient, but most members considered 20 
ft not too much. On the wetter soils Mr. Roebuck advised planting the trees 
on a alight mound to pcmnit of the land being ploughed to them for two or 
three times. This would leave a shallow furrow for drainage between the 
trees. This system is largely practised in this district, and Is found effec¬ 
tive. Mr. Hughes considered it necessary to have good wide headlands round 
the orchard to give plent^’^ of room for turning. 


Maitland, August I. 

Present—Messrs, bloody (chair), .Tarrett, Bawden, Lamshed. Treasure, Wil¬ 
son, ?lmlth. Hill. Bowey (Hon. 8ec.). and one visitor. 

Binder v. Stripper.—Mr. Hill read a paper on binder and 

header v. stripper In connection with the provision of sup' 

plies of fodder for seasons of drought. Since the earUei^ 
days of this State the settlers had experienced severe droughts 

at varying Intervals, and though the drought just passed through 

was probably the severest since the settlement of Australia there was no 
question that they must expect droughts again in the future. This being 
the case It was their duty as farmers and graziers to do their best to provide 
supplies of food to carry their stock through the dry periods. Mr. Hill de¬ 
scribed experiences In the early days, both in respect to methods of harvesting 
and losses experienced through drought. They were unquestionably better 
oiT now in that th^ bad machines to cut and gather the crop at a minimum 
of expense. In the early fifties, when the loose mower and horserake were 
Introduced, his father was fanning at Lower Dry Creek, and they adopted the 
practice of cubing the straw after stripping and stacking It In the paddocks 
between paranel lines of posts and rails about 10 ft apart with openings at 
each end. The stock could help themselves, and could also get shfdter. Any 
vfaste made good manure when carted to the yard and rotted. They would 
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find this method a useful one, even now. Ae regards the complete harvester, 
he confiidered it a waster, except on those farms where no stock other than 
those required to work the land were kept. In his opinion the binder was the 
most useful and labour-saving machine for harvesting crops. The ha^ crop 
can be taken off In the best condition with tlie least labour with it A portion 
of the wheal crop can be bound to be afterwards threshed, and the straw, 
after stripping, can be cut ready for stacking for future use. In 1896, one of the 
worst years experienced on the Peninsula as regards water and borsefeed, 
he had two teams constantly carting water for seven months, with the result 
that he used up all the feed he had saved and had to buy hay at £6 per ton. 
The following year, his crops being fair and clean, he cut 100 acres in the 
dough stage vith the binder and threshed it after harvest He stacked about 
70 tons of header straw at an extra cost for labour, twine, &c., of about 
£20. He found this stack of straw of great value to him later on, and he 
considered the method adopted the best for their purposes. If necessary the 
header straw could be chaffed and mixed with green feed and converted into 
ensilage. 


Kadina, August 13. 

Present—Messrs. Malcolm (chair), Warren, Johnson, Roberts, Roach, D. and 
J. W. Taylor (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Forestry.—It was suggested that Mr. Malcolm shoqld read a paper at tbe 
Annual Tongi’ess on “The Culture of Forest Trees,” and that he should advo¬ 
cate the Insertion of a clause In all Government leases providing that a cer- 
tain number of trees should be planted on leased lands every year when 
suitable conditions for planting are experienced. 

Field Trial Society.—Mr. Taylor reported on arrangements for the forth¬ 
coming field trial at I'askevllle about tbe end of November. He stated that 
after very thorough discussion it had been decided by tbe delegates that 
no Judges should be appointed, farmers being left to form tbeir own con¬ 
clusions after seeing the work of the different machines. 


One Tree Hill* Auffuet •« 

Present—Messrs. Bowman (chair), Hogarth, Ifould, Kelly, Smith, Clucas 
(Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Dairying.—Various mattei’s in connection with dairying were discussed. 
For bulls disposed to get tbrofugh the fences a short bobble bad been found 
effective, and at the same time it saved trouble in managing the herd. The 
danger of giving separator milk too freely to calves was referred to by a 
member who had lost a calf recently from no other reason that he could 
suggest. Young lucerne eliould bo fed gx'adually until the cows were used 
ti> it, otherwise cases of bloat or hoven .would occur. Carbonate of soda 
was found an effective drench In cases of bloat. The Cape tulip was des¬ 
cribed by some of the members, but as far as known It does not exist In this 
district. 

Horses.—The subject of the breeding and management of horses was on 
the programme, and for the first time the question system of discussion was 
adopted. Mr. SmltU as pre> iously arranged, answered the various questions 
submitted, and a most interesting discussfoo resulted. Members were pleased 
with the success of the new mode of procedure adopted. One of the visitors 
showed a number of engravings Illustrating tbe various types of borses. 


Clteiry GArdenSf August 11. 

Present—Messrs. C. Lewis (chair), J. Lewis, Jacobs, Brumby, Metcalf, Bur¬ 
pee, Paltridge, Hicks, and Ricks (Hon. Sec.). 

Bloat---Oonidderable discussion took place on bloat in cowa Mr. Jacobs 
found treating with a tablespoonful of carbonate of soda in a pint of water 
effective. 
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Saddlewbrthf Auirust 21. 

Preeent—''Messrs. BYost (cbair), Adams, Bee, Benger, T. G. and J. H. Sicker- 
mano, Hannaford, Neil. Plant, Coleman (Hon. Sec.), and two yisitors. 

Manuring Pasture land.—Mr.Colnuin reported having drilled different kinds 
of manure in April into 15 acres of good grass land, which had been fenced 
and kept unstocked. The effect of the manures was not very marked, nor was 
there any noticeable difference between the results from the different manures. 
The season had been favourable, and the grass had grown well on both 
manured and unmanirred land. 

Blacksmith’s Shop on the Farm.—Mr. Benger read a short paper on this 
subject. He contended that the smithy was a most useful addition to the 
farm, being the means oif saving both time and money in repairs, tools, and 
implements. Spare time during the dinner hour and on wet days could be 
profitably devoted to making S hooks, repairing hame hooks, chains, swings, 
&c., thus preventing delay when accidents occur while the teams are in work. 
He advised building a roomy shed about 18 ft. x 15 ft and building In a forge; 
portable forges lose too niucli heat A 24-ln. bellows, anvil, rtce, stock and dies, 
drill, tools, ^c., with coal and iron for a year’s work on ordinary farms, would 
cost about £13 In all. 


. Burra, Augrust 14. 

Present -Messrs. Nepflliam (chair), Dawson, Flower. Duldig, Arnold. Good- 
ridge. Scott, and Harvey (lion. Sec.). 

Mangolds,—Mr. Dawson road a paper on growing mangoldsTinder fa- 
vouraide (•ondltloiis mangolds yield a very heavy crop of succulent, wholesome 
rodder, w'hicli Is relished by several classes of stock. It is particularly sult- 
abh» for dnlrj' cows, and wdum used In conjunction wdth fodder of a drier 
nature providers a large amount of noiuishment, w^hllst at the same time 
it i‘\erts a inedirtunl, hoalth-producing Influeneo on the system. It is uselesa 
to attempt mangold growing tor profit on poor land. Enrich the soil first 
A lieavy dres-sing of farmyard manure supplies the chief requirements of 
this crop so far as plant food is concerned, but it should eltlier be applied 
some months before seeding time, or else should not be too new. An addi¬ 
tion ot a small quantity of superphimphate Is sometimes recommended: also 
salt for land tJiat is deficient In that mineral. Cultivation should be deep; six 
Inches or more—preferiiibl> more. The land should be worked a consider¬ 
able time before, and also Just prior to sowing. If new laud be ploughed, 
it is t(»o much to expect to get It In a lit eonditlon for sowing directly after- 
wordM. After the crop is uj) and growing, surface cultivation is beneficial. 
Weeds must be kept under. U is regretable that a fodder plant so well 
adn))ted for using with dry feed should not be available throughout the 'Sum¬ 
mer; but uuder normal c'onditlons In regard to •w’eather and water supply they 
could not exi)eet to gather a plentiful crop of mangold before tlie autumn and 
early winter. As .Inly and August sowdngs give splendid returns nine or 
ton months later, it might be supposed that If the seed were sown a few 
weeks or months earlier, u <‘orresiM)iullng earlier mnTurlty would result. The 
0»>Jeet1on to early winter s<nving. luw'vever, lies in the tendency of early sown 
plants to go t<» seed the first spring, thus effectually preventing profitable 
dtvelopment, when*as, on land w>wn in July and August, only a small pro¬ 
portion of the crop will run up prematurely, and these can be pulled without 
serious loss. Of coui«h» much depejids on the quality of the seed used. It 
is nei-e-swirt' for the plants fo gain a good hold before the dry season sets in, bo 
that they may be In a fit condition to stand the summer. After they are 
well establlshcHl they go through the summer all right, although making but 
UttU‘, if any, growth during th(> long dry periods. When the first soaking 
lains come good progress is whwi appanmt, and Increase In w^elght Is rapid. 
A test of the value of irrigation w ould certainly be Interesting. Mangolds should 
flourish w ith a liberal supply of bra< klsli wmter, such as w^ould kill many kinds 
ot vegetation, as they require a certain quantity of salt to their best develop¬ 
ment. In an average season, with only the rainfall, they should be able to 
grow' 40 tons of ixmts per acre In many parts of this district; but in order to 
do this there must be liberal npplloiitlon of manure and thorough cultivation. 
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At their last meeting two niansrolds, weighing 20 lb. and 32 lb. respecttrelF, 
were exhibited. It is worth noting that if one of 20 lb. weight be grown to 

each souare yard it represents a yield of rather more than 48 tons per acre. 

Instead of allowing a yard of land to each plant, however, they may have 
them a less distance apart, so the roots might average a good deal smallec, 
and still the crop would go 40 tons to the acre. Two feet apart in the rows 
is a fair distance after the occasional thinnings. As the se^s are sown in 
their shells, each of which usually contains more than one seed, it is weU 

to take out all but oxie plant from each place before much size has been 

attained. Sow seeds about 6 inches apart In the rows, to allow for possible 
misses, then thin out to one foot between ea^h plant after they are well up. 
'Then before the dry season sets in pull out every other one again, leaving 2 
feet between each. 


Applla-Yarrowle, August 7. 

Pi’esent—INlessrs. Francis (chair), Bottrall, l.awson, Wllsdon, Hauiiagan, 
Stacey, (^annlng, Grant, (’'ntford, Klemm, Becker, Daly, and Bauer (Hon. 
Sec.), and four ilsltors. 

Harvester v. Stripper.— Mr. Grant read a paper on this subject Probably 
more attention was beiuu given at the present time to the improvement of 
agricultural machinery than at any time before. The march of progress 
undoubtedly leads to great t'xpense to the farmer, qs he is compelled to 
utilize tlie best and most economical machinery he can secure, and he 
often finds that he has to inirchose new implements before the old ones 
are half worn out Probably of all improvements effected, the Introduction 
of the stripper w'as the greatest stride made at any one time, and now they 
had in tJie harvester a still further Improvement, as not only was the grain 
gathered, but also winnowed and bagged at the one operation. The harvester 
will be swn at Its best in a heavy crop, when the w^ork of the sUipper is 
most unijleasant. Some people speak of stripping as being one of the easiest 
operations In connection with farm work. This may be correct when the 
ordinary slrl])per Is used, an on the aNenige It can ouiy be worked for a 
lelatlvel^ short time ea<‘li day, but the uriltw has found stripping with a 
daujp-wcather stripp<*r in a 20-bushel crop at ilie rate of 15 acres a day ex¬ 
ceedingly hard work, and often unpleasant. With verj" light crops he thouglit 
the stri])pers would be used, as it would hardly pay to use the harvester. 
When using tlic latter maclnin^ the wdumttloor can be sele<ded in the most 
con\enlent pla<*e, it not being necessary to get it <iulte level and free from 
stones, as is the case wlicn the stripper is us4*d. A lot of heavy work Is also 
aAoided in the lifting of the grain w^hen the har>’e8ter is iisrsl. Besides this, it 
Is a great advantage to be able to go right ahead with stripping, cleaning, and 
bagging with the knowledge that there will be no threshing or winnowing 
to be done, and that a good sample will be turned out. Another advantage 
lies in the fact that the grain can be more quickly removed from danger of 
injury by w^et, Ac. He did not think, however, tliat tlie ester Avonld 
replace tlic stripper nltogeUu*r, any more than the stringblnder had replaced 
the ordinary mower; bo*b would be necessarj^ raa<*hliie8 on up-to-date farms. 
His expel icnce with the liarvesti'rs had Itsl him to cni*efully Insiieet the 
various machines ('ii tlie market, and to wabdi them at work. Some of them 
W’ere tetto complicated: others were only in the experimental stage. .V few 
of th(‘ main iKiints ratuired a good harvester w’ere as follow's \ good 
stiong steel eomb, fairly narrow In the teeth, but thick to stand the wear: 
this is vciT impoi’tant on a macliinc that is exiiected to strip in damp w'catiicr, 
as it is necessary to lla^o a cood speed on the beal»*rs (wdiich ^also necsl to 
be strong): a thick comb wMll prevent vibration. The p'‘g drum should be 
within a n^asonable dlstam*e of the beaters to avoid too long a throw’, and lie 
so arranged to prevent any of the strippings falling Into the beaters aft<»r 
once getting Into ihe peg drum. The threshing apparatus should be fixed so 
that it can be throw'ii partly or right out of operation w’liilc the niachiiio is 
tu motiion: In this w’av a lot of cracking of grain »*.nn lx* provenW. Ail 
threshing parts of the mncbliie should lie driven by belting in case of acci¬ 
dents, using also a l>elt for the peg drum, independent of tln^ belt used for 
driving beaters; this will give both bedts a better chance of gripping further 
around the pullles, and they can be Avorked slacker, thus preventing bearings 
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beinf? draws so tightly together. The riddles or sieves should be large, and 
made of galvanised steel with a fore and aft shake to prevent waste; the 
elevators for raising grain and beafllngs should both be driven by chain belt¬ 
ing, and be provided with a large number of cups so as to be driven slowly. 
The machine should be arranged so that It can be raised or lowered easily 
and yet have a fair amount of weight on a good substantial front wheel which 
is a great steadier and guide to the machine on the whole. A box for bold¬ 
ing the grain Instead of running into sacks while travelling around the field 
seems to be coming miore and more Into favour; In rough country the box 
must be used as the sack platform would catch In obstructions. A good 
roomy chalfcarrler is a strong recommendation to a machine, and always will 
be while horsefeed Is anything like Its present value. The carrier ought to 
at least carry the chaff coming from two bags of grain in a wheaty crop. An 
Interesting discussion ensued, and Mr. Grant was asked a number of 
questions concerning the harvester. Borne of the members thought that after 
a year or two’s use the machine ran very heavily, but the general opinion 
was that there would be many Improvements effected In the course of a few 
years. 

Loss of Stock.—Mr. Bottrall reported loss of a number of young sheep after 
a severe attack of scouring. Some members thought this due to the sheep 
eating the grass while the frost was still on the ground. 


Mllllcentf Auffust 6. 

Present—Messrs. McRostle (chair), Stewart, Varcoe, Harris, Oberlajider, 
Campbell, Mutton, Stuckey, Warland, Crouch, Hart, Hutchessou, Holzgrefe, 
and Davidson (Hon. Sec.). 

Business.—It was decided to ask the Department of Agriculture to supply 
samples of local phosphate rocks. |The department has neither funds nor 
facilities for supplying i«tamples of this character to all the branches.—lfld.J 
Mr. Campbell suggested that the branches should combine to secure a number 
of samples from different parts, as they varied in appearance to a remarkable 
extent. Further discussion took place on the utilization of potatoes for the 
manufacture of starch, and for feeding stock. 


Ardrossan, August 8. 

Present-Messrs. Cane (chair), Morgan, Henderson, Woods, C. and R. Din- 
ham, Alderman, M'llson, and Ople (Hon. See.). 

Plants.- Mr. Ople rend aii interesting paper on “A Plant,” in which he 
described how plants were U^lng things, requiring food and water like ani¬ 
mals. The struggle for existence amongst plants, their methods of obtaining 
food and water, fertilisation, &c., were dealt with. 

I’alnt for Ironwork.— In reply to question, members recommended painting 
the ironwork about a seeddrill with a mixture of kerosiue and ca*tor oil to 
prevent rust. 


Davenporty July 21> 

Present—Messrs. Trembatb (chair), Hodshon, son., Leeky, McDonald, Ma- 
grath, Holdsw*orth, Welby, Pybus (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Duty of Members.—Mr. Lecky spoke strongly in condemnation of members 
of the Bureau who fail to keep th«r engagements In reepect to writing papers 
for the meetings. It was not fair to the other members. Other members 
agreed that If aity member found he could not read a paper when bis turn 
canie he should secure a substitute. 

Poultry*^Mr. McDonald read an account of the methods under which a very 
large poultry farm in America was carried on. 
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Pre»>nt—Messrn. Freebalrn (cbalr), Searte, Boberta, Nlcholaon, HcSklmiiiK, 
6eb(‘rt, Mattner, Knanerhase, J. H. and.F. H. Letamaim, Kell; (Hon. Bee.), 
and two visitors. 

Improving the Usefulness of the Bureoo.—Mr. F. H. Lehmann read a paper 
on this subject. He thought one of the first things to be done was to alter 
the oonstitutlon to provide for the retirement of a certain proportion of the 
members each year. New blood was necessary, but unless something of the 
sort was done there was very little chance of securing new blood, as once 
appointed a member usually remains a fixture until he dies, removes from the 
district, or Is struck olf the roll for non-attendance The public generally, and 
.toung men in particular, will not continue to attend meetings when the 
chances of their ever becoming members are so remote. His suggestion was 
that one-third of tlie members should retire annually, but be eligible for re- 
election If an Insufficient number of desirable new members offer. He also 
thought every branch should have its experimental plot where the suitability 
of fodder plants, trees, cereals, ^tc, c*ould be tested side by side under exactly 
similar conditions. He did not wish to discount the value of the experiments 
carried out at Roseworthy and elsewhere, but they would all admit that they 
were of little or no value to the farmers In the northern districts. Having 
.111 experiment plot, the bureau should take charge of Arbor Day, appoint a 
committee to lay out the grounds - to see that everything is ready fioa* the chil¬ 
dren to plant the trees, and also to attend to them afterwarcte Most of the 
members agreed that new blood was wanted on the Bureau, but difference 
of opinion existed as to the best wav to secure this Members thought the 
proposal for an experimental plot worth adopting If it could be carried out 
without much expense 

Dairying Some discussion took place on question asked by a visitor as to 
bt>st separator for small dairy of seven or eight cows The Chairman said the 
Bureau could jiot recommend one make In preference to another. Members 
weie unable to answer <iuestlon of which breed of cows was best for 
this district, as not many cows w ere kept, and generally the best milkers suc- 
< limbed during the droughts. 


Mount Remarkable, August 

Present—Messrs. Challenger (chair), Foote, T P. ami G P. Yates, Giles, 
Kaerger, Morrell, Caslej McIntosh, and O’Connell (Hon Sec.). 

Butter Factory—The question of starting a butter factory In the district 
was discussed at length, and arrangements mado for holding a public meet¬ 
ing with a \ipw to seeurlng the necessary assistance of the local dairymen. 


Boothby, August 11. 

IMesent—Messrs. Foulds (chair), Leonard, T and D. Sims, Chaplin, Bradley, 
and Turnbull (Hon. Sec). 

Horse Breeding —Mr. Leonard read a paper on this subject. He considered 
farmers did not pay sufficient attention to the breeding of draught stock. As 
their mares were fdready on the small sljse he would advise getting a large, 
well-shaped stalllion, which must be purebred; it was not sufficient that its 
pedigree be traced back on the sire’s side alone. It was better tfi pay double 
the fee for the service of a good stallion thfin to make use of a half-bred. 
Some people consider heavj' draughts unsuitable for farm worji; he considered 
them preferable tc lighter horses; If well made, and not too low set they will 
travel well and do good work Mongrels may do the work, but more of them 
will be required, and they cost lust as much to feed. If the farmer wants to wil 
them he finds that he can get veiy' little compared with what a good draught 
will fetch. Many farmers make the mistake of wortclng their mares until they 
get old and then breeding from them. Foals from young mares will make far 
better horses. 
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OrroroOf Auirust 14. 

Preflent—Messi'e. Moody (chair). Lililcrapp. Roberta. Harding. Oppermanii. 
Copley, Robertson. Brown. Jamieton. and Tapscott (Hon. Sec.). 

Fallowing.—Mr. S. Roberts read a paper on this subject While each farmer 
must be guided by local conditions of soil and climate in his farming opera¬ 
tions. he believed that as far ae the upper north is concerned a very good 
aystem to adopt was to fallow up each year about one-flfth of the wheatgrow¬ 
ing area of the farm; to crop the land two years in succession, and then to let 
It lay out for not less than two years, fallowing it again the fifth or sixth 
year. To put all the land intended for cropping under fallow would neces¬ 
sitate keeping more horse stock than required for seeding and harvesting 
operations, or in other words feeding a certain number of horses that would be 
idle for nine months out of twelve. Before fallowing he advised graz¬ 
ing the land for a time, as It will firui tlie soil, which will plough up much bet- 
ter than land not well consolidated. Fallowing should be commenced as soon 
as the weeds have well started, and should be finished as early as possible. 
In dry districts deep fallowing was, he thought, a mistake; he had equally good 
crops from land ploughed 4 In. as from deeper cultivation; the former method 
takes less horses, and saves wear on harness, &c. Care must be taken to turn' 
the land well to bury the weeds and manure properly; he would leave the 
surface rough to allow tlie ruin to enter freely, and would keep the fallow clean 
by grazing with sheep. Cleaning with implements was more expensive, and 
only destroyed the weeds, whereas sheep converted them intx) wool and mutton; 
if the soli Is of a loose nature It is particularly important that it should not be 
disturbed more than necessai’y until seed time. Members generally approved 
of tbe writer’s views, but some difference of opinion existed as to whether 
it was better to keep the fallow clean by means of sheep or with implements. 


Penola, August 15. 

Present-—Messrs. Wilson (chair), Morris, McKay, Peak, Ricketts, Rlohardson. 
Storey, and Allmitt (Hon. Sec.). 

r^oeation of Branches. -It was ivsolved that the department be requested to 
republish In The Journal of Agri<*ulture the tabic showing the location of the 
branches, a>erage rainfall, &c., also farm and garden notes as in tbe past. 


Port Qermein, August 8. 

Present— :Me8sr8. Bleslng (chair), Deer, KIngscombe, Harvey, Stone, Thomas, 
Mortess. Holman. Smith, Head, and Gluyas (Hon. Sec.>. 

Bloat or Uoven.—Mr. Head read a paper on the treatment of “blown” 
stock. ITe stated that In oiu» instance SO sheep which were blown through 
eating marshmallow were saved by the owner, who promptly applied coaltar 
to their toutfues. He had used this rentcdy himself with satisfactory results. 
Mr. Doer had saved affected cattle by forcing a stick Into their mouths 


GIaclstone« August 15. 

Present—Messrs. Sargent (chair), Rundlf*. Ciallasch, Brayly, Wornum, Tun¬ 
bridge, Smith, Grelg, Smallacombe, and Goode (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual ReiK»rt.—Five meetings onl.v held during the year, with an average 
attendance of 7.4 members. This was considered verj’ unsatisfactory by the 
members. TFew will dispute Ihls conclusion.—Ed.] Messrs. J. Sargent, 0. 
Goode, and W. A. Womum were elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. 
Secretary respectively for ensuing year. 

Field Trials.—A committee was appointed to coneider the advisableuese of 
arranging for field trlalr of various agricultural implements under the aus- 
pieces of the branch. 
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strathmibynf Auirust 17. 

Present -Messrs M. Rsnkine (chair), McAnaney. Tucker, Melkle, Cookbuni, 
Butler, Blake. W. M. Kankine, Watt,«Sissons, Mules, and Cherlton (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Panning.—Mr. H. H. Butler read a paper on “How to work an average 
farm of 500 acres and the most profitable stock to keep.” Quality of soil and 
oliruatlc conditions must, of course, govern the working operations, but he 
would deal with land under local conditions. The first thing to be considered 
was how many irons to have in the fire; he would strongly advise the farmer 
to develop as many different soun'es of Income as possible. Not more than 
200 acres should be cropped In any season, and of this quite two-thirds should 
be fallow land well worked, especially after spring and summer raina. 
Fertilisers must of necessity be applied; he would recommend that the farm¬ 
yard manure be utilized for manuring pasture land or for early green feed. He 
found barley the best cereal to grow for green feed, as stock, especially cows, 
are fond of It, and he believed It gave better results than other cereals. Work¬ 
ing on the above lines six good horses well fed will be sufficient; not more 
than 10 cows should l>e kept, and for these he liked tlie crossbred .^ersey- 
Shortbom, breeding from good milking shorthorn cows. Two or thi*ee breed¬ 
ing sows (Berkshires) should be kept, and he preferred crossing with the 
Poland-Ohina boar. If feed is scarce sell the progeny as weaners; otherwise 
keep for porkers or baconers. Without slieep he considered a farm of 500 
acres mtemanaged; about 100, principally bwedlug ewes,dould be kept the year 
round, I.nrgc-franied merino ewes should be mated with Down or Dorset Horn 
rams, and the lambs sold. Poultry sliould be kept, and will prove a good source 
of revenu(» if propt»rly managed. He preferred the Wyandotte and Leghorn 
breeds. 

Standard W(‘lght for t'haff.- X long discussion on this siibje<'t took place, 
and a niotloi* was c.nrried fuvourinu the adoption of 40 lb. net, as the standard 
weight for batr of chaff. 


Whyte-Yarcowlef August IS. 

pN*sciit—Messrs. Hai'k (chair), Hatherly, Mudge, Ivornetzky, Dowd, Mc¬ 
Leod, Fi'niK'is, Find, Hunt, H(H»rke (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

The Wlit'at IMant—Mr. Doerke I'ead a paper on this subject, dealing with 
tlie origin, development, and gmiernl characteristics of the different voiletles 
of wheat grown for commercial purposes. 

Hay V. Wheat-Members wished to know whether a hay crop ex- 
iiausts the laud more than a wheat crop. |ThIs Is a iiolnt that so far as 1 
know, has never been definitely settled by careful experiment. Many farmers 
hold that a wheat crop will take more out of the land than a hay crop; that 
tile reverse is the case Is verj" doubtful.—Kfd.] 


Morptiett Vale* AuiTust 18. 

Present—^Messrs. BaJn (chair), (’hrtstie, Hutchison. McTiiPod^ Depledge, 
Pocock, Pen*y, Holly, Forsyth, and Anderson (Hon. Sec.). 

Cape Tulip.- Mr. Depledae showed plant of this weed. Membe'Ts were unani¬ 
mous that every precaution should be takefi to prevent it from spreading to 
this district 

Farm Economy. -Paper read by Mr. Cornish at Stansbury Branch was well 
discussed. Members considered the paper well written and worthy of the 
attention of members of other branches. Members also expi'essed their ap¬ 
preciation of The Journal of Agriculture, and thought that more notice should 
be taken by numbers of branches of practical papei« read at other branch 
meetlnpB. They thought if this were done It would not only encourage the 
writers, but work up more interest in the work of the Bureau. 
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Inkerifiafit August 4« 

Fresent—Mefiers. 0. H. Daniel (chair). Board. Smart. Sampeon. Lomman. 
Kennedy. Fraser. Mugford, C. E. Daniel fHon. Sec.), and two ylsitors. 

Agricnltoral Motors.—A short discnssion on this subject took place, members 
being of opinion that they would be unsuitable for small farms, and on stumpy 
or sandy land. 

Lampas.—Discussion took place on this subject Several members considered 
burning the only sure cure; others condemned this treatment as gross cruelty, 
pricking, or lancing, and rubbing with salt being considered effective. Messrs. 
Board and Fraser considered that “lampas” was often to a great extent mere 
fancy. At certain periods of the year, and especially with young horses, the roof 
of the mouth hung rather low, but they never heard of the complaint with 
horses In good condltiooi. Members would be glad to know how to treat horses 
suffering from lampas. [Usually a course of soft food, following a slight pur¬ 
gative. will be sufficient, but in severe cases the bar may be lanced, cutting 
across the bar, but avoiding tbe middle. Burning is both cruel and unneces¬ 
sary.—Ed. 1 

Horses* Teeth.-Considerable discussion took place on the advantage of* 
the practice now becoming common of having the teeth of old horses filed or 
otherwise treated. Some members spoke favourably of the results, others were 
dubious of the practice. 

Warts on Stock.—In reply to question, Mr. Sampson said he found caustic 
a certain cure for warts on a horse’s nose. [It is stated that the dally appli¬ 
cation of castor oil to warts on stock will quickly remove them. Care must be 
exercised In the use of caustic.—Ed.] 


Caltowlep Auffust 3. 

Present - Messrs. Hewitt (chair), Kerr, Graham, Petatz, Jettner, Royal. 
Potter, J. and A, McOallum, McDonald, Neate, J. G. and F. Lehmann (Hon. 
Sec.), and six visitors. 

Care of Horses and Implements.—Mr, Lehmann read a paper on this subject. 
Never give the horses more feed than they will eat; it waa better to give a 
little at first, and then more afterwards if required. This applies especially to 
the morning feed, when they usually eat neorly twice as much as at other 
times. The stabU should be divided Into at least three yards, so that the 
horses that agree can be together. Unless this is done whore there are a dozen 
or more horses it will be found that some of them are not getting a fair share 
of the food. If they are given much long hay at a time the horses will only 
pick out the heads, leaving the stems in tbe manger. It was a mistake to 
stable fet‘d the horses directly after harvest, as if done the animals will hang 
about the homestead instead of looking for their feed In the paddocks. In 
wet weather they must, of course, te fed, as if allowed on the stubble when 
the ground Is soft they will spoil a lot of food. When necessary to feed them 
after harvest they may be given as much cocky chaff as hay chafU, and will 
do well on It. Cows with regular milking and feeding, especially in the cold, 
wet weather, should return the farmer £10 per head per annum. Sheep were 
necessary, but it was very bad policy to keep more than can be well fed. At 
prices of late years it has paid well in this district to fatten sheep for market. 
Sheep rofiulre water every day In the hot weather, and if they are to be 
fattened care must be taken tl\at they get it regularly. Where a farmer can 
keep fSOO to 400 sheep It will pay him to breed 60 to 70 lambs each year. All 
implements and machinery consisting partly of wood should be housed when 
not In use. The sheds should be closed on three sides; some farmers say It 
pays better to buy new Implements than go to the expense of building sheds 
and repairing Implements when they get out of order. BUs experience, how¬ 
ever, was that If painted occasionally and looked after properly they did not 
have many repairs to pay for. He had a stripper still In goc^ sound condition 
after 80 yeass* use. Discussion ensued, members agreeing with the writer. 
Mr. Kerr stated that he found It paid him better to keep a larger number of 
aheep for short periods than by keeping what the farm can carry the year 
through. He thought farmers in this locality should go in more for dei^ng 
In sheep. 
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Miiiidoora, Augrust 7. 

Pregent—MesHrB. Hari1« (chair), Angley. Beck, Shearer, Mildren, Mitchell, 
Button, Owen», Gardiner (Bon. See.), and one visitor. 

Short-Tveight Manure.^-Members are pleased to norte that other branches are 
awaking to the loss sustained by farmers accepting 10 bags of manure as a 
ton. In future niembei« of this branch and many farmers as well Intend to 
require the agent from whom they purchase to pass every bag over the scales, 
and they will only pay for the actual weight received. The members hope simi¬ 
lar action will be taken throughout the farming districts, and contend that, 
Inasmuch as they have to sell all their wheat oi\’er the scales, they are 
warranted in requiring manure to be similarly treated. 

Poultry.—Mr. Beck stated that his fowls had been laying well, and this he 
attributed partly to the fact that he gave them for breakfast boiled wheat as 
hot as they will eat it. Mr. Button found his hens liked young green wheat 
chaffed; he also recommended giving a warm breakfast where possible. 

Pickling Seed Wheat.—Mr. Harris pickles In a cask, dividing each bog .of 
wheat into two branbags. and putting them in the pickle for a few minutes; 
then takes them out. and allows the pickle to drain off. The Hon. Secretary 
also adopts this method, which he finds easy and simple. Mr. Owens stated 
that a neighbour has a small cemented tank, in which he pickles a bag of seed 
at a time; but members could not see that this was any better than pickling in 
a cask, as In most cases the bag of seed must be divided for convenience in 
handling. Mr. Angley pickles on a cement floor. Mr. Mitchell considers it 
advisable in all cases to let several days elapse before sowing the seed that has 
been pickled. 

Treeplanting.—On the suggestion of Mr. Mildren It was agreed to ask the 
local council to permit the branch to plant trees along the main road, and also 
to assist in the xmdertaklng. 


Qawler River, August 

Present—Messrs. Parker (chair), Winckel, (Roediger, Hilller, Leak, Bray 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Fencing.—Mr. A. M. Dawkins forwarded a paper on this subject It was 
Important that the farm should be well fenced, both to keep In the stock and 
to protect the crops against stock. A farmer must be guided in his selection 
of posts for fencing by the timW of his locality. Only mature wood should 
be used; trees can be too old, in which ease the wood will be full of dry rot, 
or ''carroty.” The best matured wood would stand for 50 years or more. He 
had token up pine posts, which, after being in the ground for 38 years, were 
still in passable condition. On the other hand, immature wood, limbs and 
watersboots from old stumps, wUl only last a few years. Good matured 
peppermint gum Is very durable, but the supply is limited. In purchasing, 
always avoid any post that is light and corky: (’house heavy, solid, close- 
grained wood. The redgum post is no» most readily secured; the best have 
a fine wavy grain, and are heavy and durable; they are practically proof 
agalQst white ants. The bluegum makes a fair post, but will not stand where 
white ants are prevalent. Generally fi f t. posts are required, but no hard and 
fast rule can be laid down, as In good, solid ground the posts need not be set 
in the ground so deeply as In loose marl or sand. In setting the post®, always 
sight from the sight stick in front; looking back over tlie line of fence may 
result In a slight error which will throw the fence a long way out All 
strainers should be set six inches deeper than ordinary posts, and the comers 
a foot deeper. He had seen so many fences spoilt for want of a good strut 
that he was inclined to look upon the strut as one of the most Important 
features in the fence. The strut should be quite as good as the average post 
and a go^ block of wood must be put behind It. Let the strut into the v^t 
Just above the second wire. A fair fence for cattle can be made with three 
wires, but four are better. For sheep six wires, ^ the top being barbed, is the 
usual number, but he thought three plain and two barbed wires make a better 
fence. The space between the three top wires would be more than usual, 
but the sheep have a great respect for the baths and will not get through. 
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For cattle, two barbed wiree aie better tban only one, as with the single 
wire they will put their heads through the fence. In putting In barbed wire 
many plans are adopted, including*atapUna. tying back with wire, or cutting 
a slot wltli a saw, but none of these got the wire in the middle of the pottt, 
except where only the top wire is barbed. He found the best plan of all wa« to 
bore holes 1| in. in the centre of the post, then run a piece of plain wire right 
through, attach the barbed wire with a small neat knot, and with a horse 
draw the plain wire through the line of fence and with It the barbed wire. 
When the fence is erected, It Is Important that the wires be kept tight, as 
there will be less risk of the stock getting out or Injuring themselves, and the 
fenc<>s will last longer. Considerable discussion ensued. Members generally 
considered posts 6 ft 6 In. long sufficient. They should be set 18 in. to 20 In. 
In the ground. Strains should be not more than five chains In length. Mr. 
TUx'diger favoured No. 6 wire for cattle, but considered No. 8 strong enough 
for sheep. When* mixed stock are kept the lower wires could be No. 8 and 
the top wires No. 6. Members differed as to merits of different wire strainers, 
generally favouring those theiy were accustomed to use. 


Riverton, August 8. 

Present—Messrs. A. .1. Ihnis (chair), J. W. and •!. E. Kelly, H. A. and 
W. B. Davis, Gravestocks, Nash, Calf, Hussey (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Breeding Draught Horses.—Mr. J. E. Kelly rend a paper on the breeding 
and nijuiag(‘nienf of draught liorst»8. Not withstanding the farmer’s instinctive 
love fur h(»rses. it could not Im* denied that he had devoted less Intelligence 
and attention to the luvedlug of draught horses than to the perfection of other 
(•lasses of stock. He looked upon the breeding of draught horses as a source 
of liieoiiie imieh ii(*gleet(*d. Ueally g )'od animals are scarce, and will at all 
times connnand itununerative prices, and In view of the few that are available 
the iir('S4Mit high rates would assuredly maintain for many years. While good 
dntughts w(*re dlttlonlt to secure at any price, Inferior animals will realize next 
to nothing, and are. unfortunately, only too common. Why this deterioration 
in their stock? Is it btsause the farmers in the past liave been tempted by 
high jirlces to sell their In^st maivs, or is it because the stallions used are In¬ 
ferior? He A>*ns afraid It was lu many eases a little of both; certainly a num¬ 
ber of stallions that in tlie past had ti-avelled the distiict should never have 
been allowed to do so. He strongly advocated a licence fee of £ir» to £20 per 
annum <ui nil stallions travelling for hire in order to stop these Inferior 
aidinnls. A wcll-br(*d, strong, conipaet draught horse will do more work and 
eat far less food than the slab-sided, hairy-legged beast which was so common, 
roiisiderable dlffenmce of opinion (existed as to best time to break In a young 
horse. Although a little light work at 2h years old would not hurt a horse, he 
preferriHl to wait till they Avere .*5 years old. He thought it a mistake to leave 
tin* colts until 4 or r» years old, ns. although for heavy teams a horse at this age 
even cannot as a rule do Justice to himself, on the farm there was always 
light work that could be done by the young horses. When first broken in they 
must be taken great care of to prevent straining and other Injuries. It was a 
good plan to bath 11m shoulders occasionally with brine, as It will toughen the 
skin and render the sliotdders less liable to become sore. He was sorry to say 
It. but he thought that as a nile farmers do not keep the stable as clean and 
tidy as they should do. Most of them would agree with him that the stables 
should hi* cleaned out cA’ery day for the sake of the animals alone. They had 
all noticed, and some probably wondered why wo often the horses’ legs are 
puffed and swollen In his opinion it Tvas largely due to want of cleanliness. 
He believed that where the farmer could not spare the time to superintend 
the Jo(»k1ng after the horses and stable himself It Avould pay him well to give 
a gdod man extra pay and make him responsible. He should see that the 
stable hoi*ses aiv regularly and properly attended to, and that the harness 
Is kept Itii ijjbod order and oiled when required. In feeding It was a gr*»at mis¬ 
take to ^e them a lot of food at once; it was better to give two or three 
smaller faeds. as the horw»s will do better, and there will be no waste of chaff, 
4tc„ thrown out of the manger. The horses should all be thoroughly cleaned 
•down Imfore they go to work each day. It was a great mistake to allow the 
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harget to drink freely wken knocking off work, unlesn they are cool and not 
overheated or sweated. Thle practice waa, he thought, often the cause of 
loeees. Members agreed that too much attention could not \h* given to the 
feeding and care of mam and young stocky and that tlie stables should be 
kept clean and sweet Grooming regularly also fouud favour on the ground 
that horses well groomed would eat less food and thrive better. Mr. H. A. 
Davis allowed his horses to go to wathr when let free; they soon learn to know 
when they had sufficient and would not injure tnemselves by taking too much 
when overheated. Mr. W. Davis advised leaving the bit in the mouta when 
letting the horse drink, as it would prevent it from taking water too freely. 
Mr. Nash found bathing the shoulders of young horses wltii a weak kerosine 
emulsion a good practice, as it kept them clean, and also nad a tendency to 
harden them; It should be washed off before the collar is put on. 


Antfaston* August 8. 

Present—Messrs. Snell (chair), Player, Smith, Thorn, Sibley, Friend, lieggle, 
A. and F. Salter, Vaughan, Matthews (Hon. Scc.i, and three visitors. 

Annual Report—Thirteen ordinary and three special meetings held during 
the year, with an average attendance of nine members. A number of inte¬ 
resting papers had been read, and a successful conference of branches 
arranged. Messrs. J. H. Snell and B. S. Matthews were re-elected Chairman 
and Hon. Secretary respectively. 

Rugging Cows.—Members fully realize the benefit of rugging cows during 
the cold weather, and the practlcJe Is becoming general In the district. 

Grafting Vines.—In reply to question, Mr. S. O. Smith advised grafting vines 
about the last week In September, or when the shoots had reached IJ In. 
to 2 in. In length. 

Capillarity and Osmosis.—Mr. Sn^l read a paper on this subject, describ¬ 
ing the movements of liquids in the soil and In plants, and illustrating his 
remarks by some demonstrations of an interesting character. 


Luclndal^v August 22. 

Present -Messrs. E. Feuerheerdt (chair), JB. A, FeueriietTtlt, JMcluiieg. 
Mathesou, Beaton, Dow, Tavender, Cariiilcbael, Dutton (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Peach Aphis.—Mr. B, A. Feuerheerdt warned members of the necessity 
for keeping a close watch for peach aphis. This pest must lie treated at the 
earliest appearance, as it increased so rapidly that the trees would soon be 
swarming with the Insects. • , 

* Co-operation.—Mr. Tavender read a paper on this subject as applied to local 
conditions. Their dietrict, comparatively isolated as It is, offers a splendid 
field for putting InfP practice the theory of co-operation in a storekeeping 
and agency company. If each household within a certain radius, say about 
70 altogether, were to take an average share of £30, a capital of £2,1()0 would 
be raised. This aihount he considered sufficient to carry on the company, 
as large stocks need not be kept, because members would oiHier a long time 
before delivery, so that purchases could be made In large parcels. With this 
capital a store at Luclndale could be purchased and a manager appointed, 
with three directors to look after the interests of the shareholders. One 
director would retire every year, which would allow each director to hold 
office for three years. This means an election each year, so that shareholders 
could exercise control over the business annually. Quarterly meetings would 
be sufficient for directors, and annual meetings for shareholders. The whole 
of the supplies required could be purchased in large parcels on spedkil terms 
for every item required. The purchase of shearing and farming supplies, 
machinery, vehicles, wire, bnilding materials, drc., could all be made whole¬ 
sale or imported. Shearers and other labourers could be booked fot* engage¬ 
ment or contracted with. The benefits to be derived in buying as well as lui 
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mlling or handHng produce or itock wore numeroiiB. The shipping of wool 
from the district would be done to the growers' advantage If the whole of it 
were open for competition by the xlviU shipping firms; sales could be made to 
one firm in X^ondon or elsewhere in different brands on their respective merits* 
Akins sent away in large parcels but in numbered btindlea Wheat, oats, Ac*, 
if in large lots would bring better prices. With regard to the sole of stock a 
lot of the present unnecessary expense could be saved by having the list of 
all sto<*k for sale at the one place and a fixed time for Inspection, so that the 
buyers need only make one trip, and all come about the same time. To give 
an Idea as to what may be done in this direction he quoted the following para¬ 
graph from The Leader;—At the annual meeting of the Federated Butter 
i^'actt^ries’ Association the Ohairman congratulate the shareholders on the 
siK*c( Hsful result of the year’s r^rations, which had resulted in a net profit 
of £2,548. He said the co-operative system of marketing their produce had 
proved an nnqualllied success.” There seemed to him no doubt that such a 
would pay: tlie storekeeper makes his business pay with probably 
about ono>quartcr ot the trade that would be done by the co-operative com¬ 
pany. After paying for the extra cost in conducting the larger business, he 
considered that the jjroflts on one-half the business at present dione in the 
district would be distributed in the shape of Interest or dividends to the share¬ 
holders. 


Crystal Brookt August 8. 

Present—Messrs. R. I’nvy (chair), G. and G. M. Davidson, B. and M. Weston, 
Hutchison, Dablnett, Moirlsh, Venning, A. and W. Hamlyn, P. Pavy, Mlell, 
Townsend, Symons Ulon Sec », and thre<* \lHitorH. 

Country Life.—Mr. Symons read a paper on this subject, dealing with the 
crowding of the greater part of the population of the country In and around 
a few of the principal towns. He attributed the trend of population to the 
towns to the fact that people making a living off the land had to work harder 
and put up with greater hardships than In the city, besides which, there 
were the difficulties which meet the young man who desires to secure land 
at prices which will permit him to work it profitably. There had been a 
considerable euilgrjdlon to other pnrt^ wheiv more inducements were offered 
to settlers, and the only remedy he could s^e was the compulsory purchase 
of the large estates In districts with reliable rainfall to be cut up and offered 
under reasonable conditions. 
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nmwi. 

Date of Heetbig. 

Bbaitob. 


Dsto of Mooting. 

Boloklava 

IMS 

Sept. 19 

ISOS. 
Oot. 10 

Karaooorte 


19U8. 

Sept. 5 

IMS. 
Got. 10 

Booleroo Centre 

1 

6 

Narridy 

Norton^s Summit 


19 

— 

BowhiU 

6 

— 


4 

2 

Brinkworth 

4 

2 

Onetree Hill 


8 

1 

Bnrm 

18 

9 

Orroroo 


18 

16 

Bute 

11 

3 

Paskeville 


6 

- 

Cherry Gardens 

8 

13 

Penola 


6 

10 

Clare 

4 

2 

Pine Forest 


1 

6 

Clarendon 

4 

— 

Port Broughton 


3 

1 

Colton 

_ 

3 

Port Elliot 


19 

17 

Crystal Brook 

Blltew Hill 

5 

— 

Port Lincoln 

1.. 

18 

16 

1 

6 

Port Pirie 


4 

3 

Endunda 

7 

5 

Pyap 


2 

7 

Finniss 

7 

6 

Quom 


5 

— 

Forest Range 

3 

1 

Red Hill 


1 

6 

Qawler River 

4 

2ii30 

Reeves Plains 


4 

2 

Hartley 

4 

— 

Rhine Villa 


4 

2ft 30 

Inkerman 

1 

6 

Riverton 


5 

3 

Johnsbarg ..! 

6 

3 

Saddlewortb 


18 

— 

Kanman^ 

4 

2 

Btansbury 


5 

3 

Kapunda 

6 

3 

Stockport 


7 

— 

Kingston 

Koojunga 

Lyndooh 

Maitland 

5 

3 

Strathalbyn 


21 

19 

3 

1 

Virginia 


7 

5 

3 

— 

Wandearah 


7 

6 

5 

3 

Water vale 


— 

6 

Mallala 

7 

5 

Wepowie 


2 

— 

Mannum 

19 

17 

Whyte Yarcowie 
Willunga 


19 

17 

Minlaton 

26 

24 


6 

3 

MoVgan 

5 

3 

Wilmington 


2 

7 

Mount OompaM 

12 

10 

WilMm 


6 

~ 

Mount Remarkable .. 

13 

1 

Woodside 


7 

— 

Nantawarra 

2 

7 

YankaUlla 


4 

2 
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VSUnLATION OP PACTORIBS ARP WOPimpPV** 

(JOKTBtBtfTID m «i|i Cnpr iRBFMfm Vt PAOTOBin. 

I Abstract continued from page 66.) 

A a the conditions in the rooms of different factories and woiiLStiops vm 
rery greatly, and the most suitable and econondoal means lor obtaloisg aatli* 
factory ventilation vary correspondingly, sO that any unifoim system of v#u- 
tilatiun for all is out of the anoation, we have thought it most useful to givs 
in the foUowlDg pages a general account of the different ways in which fr^ 
air is, or may be, introduced, and of the conditions which modify the effefifU 
produced. 

Natural Ventilation without Sfsoial Oprninqs. 

In all rooms a certain amount of exchange of air occurs through the walls, 
roof, floor, and various chinks, as was ori^nally proved by Pettehkofer. He 
showed experimentally that when all visible chinks were closed In a room 
investigated by him the rate of ventilation was only diimlniabed by )28 per 
cent, as comi)ared with the rate when the windows and doors were oply clo^ 
in tlie ordinary way. How free the passage of air may be is shown by the 
fact that when in a small room there is still a brisk draught up the chimney 
after the door and window are tightly closed. Thus in a room of 1,400 cubic 
ft used for some of the experiments described below the chimney draught was 
4,450 eul)ic ft. per hour, so that this amount of air was entering through the 
walls, &c. 

I Two pages of the ui'igiual matter arc here omitted.] 

Natural Ventilation through Special Openings 

Where special openings for ventilation of workshops and factories are used 
tliese are in the great majority of cases open windows. As a general rule 
this seems to be the most practical arrangement in ordinary buildings. Where 
liermaneut openings such as ventilation abafts are also provided, we have 
frequently observed that these are either totally insuffleient in number or Rise, 
or have l^ecn blocked up in cold or windy weather, and left in this condition. 
It is evident that where windows are used for natural ventilation they re- 
(lulre constant regulation, as their action is entirely dependent on the varying 
influence of w'lnd and differences of temperatute between inside and outside. 
Not only must the extent be varied to which any particular window, or eet of 
windows, is opened, but often it is necessary to close those facing in one direc¬ 
tion, and open those on the other side. The most suitalfle arrangement of 
windows varies so much in different kinds of rooms that it is impossible to lay 
down ruloB ou the subject. The windows should, however, always open at as 
high a point as pogsible witli a view both to avoidance of draughts, and to 
alk>wiog of the more ready escape of the heated air from lights and persons. 
Windows so arranged that the incoming air can be directed upwards are ad¬ 
vantageous in winter, but shiould when possible be capable of being opened 
Mp freely in summer as ordinary sliding sashes. The free cq;>ening of windows 
in sufinmer is an enormous advantage. 

Where open windows are used as outlets, It not infrequently happens that 
a staircase, or the shaft of a lift, is the principal inlet If the air thus enter¬ 
ing has been more or less warmed by passing through a basement or ground 
floor room which is heated In winter, this arrangement is saccdthful; but 
often enough, as already pointed out the foul air from one flat ta allowed to 
pn«s up into the next, so that the incoming air for the higher flat is lag too 
Impure. 

The opening and closing of windows ought not to be left scflely in the hand* 
of ordimigf foreman or other person in each room should 

be made Wjpnnslble for having enough of windows open to keep the dir fresh 
wlthoui ta^ng inoonvenience from cold and draughts, and for seeing to the 
proi)er refoditlon of the heating arrangements. The freshness of the air can 
best be Judg^ of on entering the room from the outside air; and for the rego. 
latlon of tomperatore a thennometer should be used. 



AND IHDOSTBY. 
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III vm wide rooBie, ehede, ireottlatloii ie ueually carri^ out by tueane 
ftf qiecial ventiUilors or ehafta In ttie roof, often anpplementea by Tobin 
tube# or other Inlei openings. Where Tetntllatlon is mainly dependent on this 
{dan It Is essential t^t the openings shoold be enfflclesit In xknxnber and cross 
section to perform tnelr work eren on still and warm days. Bonghly speak¬ 
ing, a greater velocity than SlOO ft per mlnate up a ventilating sbeft cannot 
nsnally be ccmnted on, even with free entrance of air to the room. A cyllndii- 
cal dhaft of l ft. in diameter has an area of nearly 0.8 cubic ft.,and will, there¬ 
fore, carry off about 200 x 00 x 8=0,000 cubic ft of air per hour. Hence, to 
give a yentUation of about 2,000 cubic ft per person per hour one such outlet 
ventilator would be needed for every five persons, or one square foot of free 
outlet shaft for every six persons, toother with corresponding Inlet provision. 
We have observed that the provision of ventilating shafts is frequently quite 
msufllcielit Often, too, the shafts are so obstructed by various elaborate 
contrivances above, or In the course of the shaft, that they are of very little 
use except In windy weather, when they are least needed, as natural ventila¬ 
tion by other meana la then at its maximum. It Is unfortimate that ventlla- 
tion la frequently regarded from a qualitative rather than a quantitative 
aspect. Arrangements, which are well designed with a view to prevention 
of draughts in cold weather, or to utilising the effects of wind, are often qulta 
insuilieient to give the necessary quantity of air In warm or Still wea&er. 
so that unless windows are freely opened the ventilation may be very bad. 
If the ventilators are designed so as only to give sufficient air in cold or 
windy weather, they will not give nearly enough in still weather; and If they 
give enough in still and warm weather they will usually cause draughts in 
cold and windy weather unless they are partially closed. The truth is that 
natural ventilation, whether by s^fts, Ac., or by open windows, needs 
constant regulation and attention; and in factories and workshops employers 
should make such arrangements that not only are sufficient means of ventila¬ 
tion provided for all weathers, but that some one person is definitely respon¬ 
sible for their regulation In each room. From what we have observed wc Igre 
convinced that under these conditions it is easy enough, where a room is not 
crowded, to keep the air fresh, and conMe<inentJy well within the carbonic acid 
limit recoimraended by the committee, and that no hardship would be imposed 
on employers by this limit, provided the regulation were Interpreted in a rea- 
aonable spirit, and with due regard to the difficulty of avoiding occasional mils- 
takes. 

The more crowded a room is the less easy does It become to secure ade¬ 
quate supply and diatrlbntion of air without the use of fans. A great deal 
will, however, depend on the adequacy of the heating arrangements, the situa¬ 
tion of the window* or other openings, and the possibility of using them for 
ventilation without causing Intolerable draughts. In cases where, after due 
notice of inadequate ventilation has beep given, the air is not kept within the 
proposed limits of purity, we are very decidedly of the 4^nlon that the em¬ 
ployer can be fairly called upon to provide adequaite mech^l^l or other veo- 
tilatioin, with the inlets and outlets so arranged as to avo^d omughts, or else 
to reduce the number of persons employed in the room. 

(To be continued.) 
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INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 

Labor Bureau. 

Numfor of penont rtffliUrod and found en^pU^pneM hg Ooommmt DtpaiimmU 
and Prioate Enydoj/em from Julg 27 to Augutt i7, 1908. 





Knmber Bsgistsrsd. 

Numtier 

Trad* or OslUnc. 







Town. 

Oonntry. 

Implojed. 


Lftboreri and youths 



75 

SO 

276 

Osrps&ters 



10 

1 

4 

Mmous and Brioklayers 



1 

— 

3 

Paiotsrs .. 



5 

— 

— 

Blacksmiths and strikers 



5 

— 

— 

Fitters and turners 



6 

— 

6 

Moulders .. ^ 



1 

— 

— 

Fmginedrivem 



— 

1 

— 

Patternmakers 



— 

— 

1 

Plumbers and ironworkers . 



4 

1 

1 

Compositors 



2 

— 

— 

Messenger 



— 

— 

1 

Boatman .. 



— 

— 1 

1 

Amrentioes 

Cleaners 



17 

8 

2 

1 

Porters and junior porters .. 



0 

1 

— 

Rivet boys 



6 

— 

1 

Totals 

* • 


147 

66 

294 


Auga«t 27, 1909. A RiOBiisiwoN, Bartaa Clerk. 


PriBted tgr HosiBy * QUMiithsm, f ^14 W, WsjrwwBtli Ste—t, AlsUlde. 
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AN EXAMINATION OF TORRENS RIVER SILT. 

By Artadr J. Pehkins, Secrktary for Agriculture. 

Tt la a innttor of oommou knofwledge that the city authoritiea are much 
troubled by the vast amount of silt that accumulates not far from the Torrens 
Lake Weir. Its removal Is no easy matter, and In present circumstances 
the complete silting up of Adelaide’s artificial sheet of water appears to be 
within no Immeasurable distance. It had been suggested to me that possibly 
the silt might have some value as a manure, In which case the disposal anu 
R.ale of it might contribute somewhat towards the cost of Its removal. I?i this 
connection, therefore, 1 forwarded samples of the silt for analysis to the 
School of Mines. 

Samples Ulustrating two accumulations of silt were taken; oue represented 
older d‘ pcsits, the other the more recent and higher deposits. Mr. Chapman’s 
results rre given in the table below:— 

TABLE I. 

FlRTlLXSINO IKOBCDISNTS IK RiVXR ToKBBNS 8iLT EXPRESSED AS PsBORKTAGBS 
or THE Silt dried to 106" C. 



New Bank^ 

Old Bank^ 

Total nitrogen 

per cent. 
0181 

per cent. 
0*136 

Total phosphoric aoid 

0119 

0*064 

Potataiam oxide (in strong H. Cl.) ... 

0*820 

0 720 

Phosphoric acid (soluble in 1 per cent* citric acid) 

0*022 

0*016 

Potassium oxide (soluble in 1 pet* cent, citric acid) 

0*026 

0*024 

Organic carbon 

1*050 

1*460 

Humus (approximation) 

E.Uti<m . 

4*338 

3*244 

10*77 

10*74 

Nitrogen ^ 


Unfortunately the analyses have not come up to expectations, and the data 
In the table show clearly that for all practical purposes the Torrens River Silt 
has no value as a manure. The proportion of comparativ^y inert matter 
is so great as to remove all commercial value from what fertilising snh< 
stances the silt may contaiiL At best, the silt may be described as a good 
tkh soil, and those alone requirixig anytibing of this description, wbc are 
able to liear the cost of Its removal, can turn it to any advantage. 
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NOTES ON THE RINGING OP THE CURRANT VINE. 

Br Arthur J. PsRKiRi, Sroretary for Agriculture. 

Towards the end of this month and the beginning of the next the periodicai 
^^ringlng*’ of the unfortunate currant vine tftuit has latterly come into vogue 
will come into full swing. In this connection the thoughtful paper read by 
Mr. Fulton Salter, at the Angaston Bureau meeting, and published in full 
elsewhere, deserves more than passing notice. In clear and concise terms he 
expresses what is the outcome of his own personal experience of “ringing,' 
and of his observations of what has l)efalien others who have availed them¬ 
selves of this practice. Whilst he raises many points that are of interest 
to the currant grower. It Is only too apparent that his mind is dominated 
by the fear that the disadvantages that in his experience attach to ringing 
may not be balanced by its apparent advantages. “Of what avail are 
two or three successive (heavy yields. If In the end the operation destroy 
plants that are Inrtnltcly more cosily to bring into bearing than ordlnaiy 
vines?'* is the impression his pai»er must leave on the mind of the reader, 
although he may not have gone to the length of putting it Into words. In 
effect, he says that his personal experience points to a considerable weaken 
lug of the plants under the Influence of this operation; there is a considerable 
reduction in tlie wood-producing powder of the plants. This experience of 
his he finds confirmed, and In some ceases ampllfitHi by that of others; some 
growlers. In fact, con template desisting in their murderous attempts on the 
goose that laid the golden eggs, and will “ring” no longer. Well, this 
general weakening of the plants w’ms inevitable, and on more than one occa¬ 
sion have I had oc(‘asIon to refer to It as a neces8ai*>" consequence of ring¬ 
ing; as far back, 1 believe, us In 1802, when addressing for the first time 
the riare .Agricultural Bureau. If my memory serves me aright, the Grei^ks 
who have grown and rung currants before us do not reckon on more than 
15 crops from ibelr vineyards. ft Is certainly unfortunate that we should 
have had to make our first acMpiaiiitance with the oiieration on giant vines, 
planted 20 and 80 ft. apart, on whose early profitless years, and on the costly 
trellis work that aupi>ortg them, much money may appear to have been 
throwm away in vain; It seems probable, too, that such plants must neces¬ 
sarily both sufter more acutely and succumb earlier than the smaller and 
less developed Greek vines. And If Mr. Salter’s suggestion that old currani 
vineyards should be systematically renewed by intermediate layers implies 
that the new vines should l>e built up on the same ample lines as their de¬ 
clining ;>arents, I feel compelled to demur. 

I.*et us face the position. It seems probable that “ringing” is an operation 
that has come to stay, not because of caprice, l)ut because of its influence on 
th% currant grower’s finances. What, in effect, has been our experience In 
the past? It Is but rarely that a currant vineyard yielded anything worth 
picking prior to Its eighth year, and subsequently to this period, crops were 
generally both irregular and unsatisfactory. Planting and eight years’ culti¬ 
vation wlthont returns, may fairly be represented with accumulated Interest 
by £80 an acre; add to this from £10 to £15 for the expensive trellis work that 
has been found necessary. T’nder the old conditions, therefore, without 
taking Into consideration the value of the bore land, the currant grower 
hod on an average to face an outlay of £40 to £46 per acre before he could 
(‘ount on much return. To ray mind ringing will enable us to overcom*^ 
much of this expense and delay; instead of 20 to 30 ft vines will not be 
planted at more than 0 to 30 ft. apart, the treJils work need not cost at the 
outside more than £4 to £5, and by ringing them in their third year 'they 
should soon enter Into the profit-yielding bearing stage. Granted that our 
present unnme giant a lues will outlive several generations of them; but 
what of that, if In the meanwhile everything considered the latter prove more 
profitable to the grower than the former? 

8o much for the fntnre. for the new vineyards that I hope to see rapidly 
coming Into existence; the question c^^annot, however, be left at ^s point; 
we cannot possibly overlook the present in the fate of the only type of currant 
vine of which we are possessed. It goes without saying that such vines will 
need careful nursing, with a view to putting off aa far as possible their prema- 
Wre disappearance. I cannot believe on present evidence that wisdom lies in 
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tbe direction ot tbe proposed complete abandoiunent of “ringlngi" bnt rsftiher, 
as has been very well pointed out by Mr. Salter, in the adoption of methods 
and praetie<^s ^ hlch may tend to modify and reduce the inevitable weakness 
It appears evident that a simple incision of the bark will be less weakening 
in its ultimate effects upon the removal of a ring a quarter of an inch in width, 
such as 1 have occasionally seen. Personally 1 have never recommended that 
the width of the ring should exceed one-eighth of an inch, and 1 am prepared to 
substitute for it tbe simple incision, which, 1 believe, has been advocated 
by Mr. Grashy, if it can be definitely shown that Its weakening effect is 
sufficient to bring about a satisfactory setting of tlie fruit Mr. Salter suggests 
that the incision should be protected from the rays of the sun by a piece of 
rag, with a view to favouring the healing process. This suggestion I consider 
In every sense rational and worthy of adoption, and I might add that it 
might be worth while trj’ing the effect of ordinai*y grafting wax on the exposed 
tissues. It is possible that the reduction of evaporation that will result may 
afford a more rajdd and satisfactory healing, and thus tend to reduce the 
weakening action of the operation. 

Mr. Salter has also i>olnted out that the ringing of the rods might be sub¬ 
stituted for what Is usually practised on the stem. I am inclined to think that 
so far as the sotting of tlio fruit Is coneomed the results will prove equally 
satisfactory; whether the weakening effect on the plant will be reduced is 
another (luostion. I Imagine that It would, but I have nothing beyond Infer¬ 
ence to guide me in this decision. It is ccilain, however, that the weed on 
the spurs tliat had not been rung would be far more satisfactory. In its 
modified form, however, the oixuatlon could not, of course, be conducted quite 
a.- cxiHHlltiously, and it should be borne In mind that where the rods hod been 
rung would always prove a weak spot, which, when weighited down with 
fruit, severe gales of wind woiil<l have no dltticulty in finding. On the whole, 
however. I Incline to the ladlef that ringing the rods of our large currant vines 
Is worthy of a tilal ns a substitute for the somewhat unsatisfactory ringing of 
the stems. 

Lastly, It may be urged that where as a result of the severe, and occasional! 
perhaps Injudicious, ringing of past years, the growth Is manifestly unsatis¬ 
factory, It would be wiser to omit ringing for the present season, even at tbe 
expense of a i)<>sslblo itHluction In yield. Mr. Salter'* advice as to thorougn 
cultivation, coupled with the manuring of cuiTant vineyards subjected to the 
strain of ringing, cannot be too strongly recommimded. 

I have no Intention of discussing again what appears to be the most pro¬ 
bable physiological action of tlids “surgical operation.” but I cannot help rais¬ 
ing a potest ag.iinst Mr, Salter’s statement that owing to the fact that t. e 
bacKward flow of tlie s.ap Is cut off by the incision the >ine Is flooded with sap 
alo\e it, -with the result of a heavy setting of fruit It is so mueh a matter 
of common experience that when a vine is flooded with sap It tends to* 
wood and not to fruit, that such a statement carries its own refutation on the 
face of it . . 

In connection with this same question I have had various queries addressed 
me by the Holder Braimb, some of which will find answer in the remarks that 
have already been maue. It has boon asked, inter alia, whether In localities 
where the Zantes are Irrigat'd, the closer planting which I have advocated In 
ordinary circumstances is likely to hold good. It can only be answered, In tbe 
absence of direct exi]»eriment, that this is a matter that the irrigation colonies 
should test for themselves. In onlinary circumstances the heat and added 
moisture of irrigated distiicts result in growth that Is more exuberant than 
what obtains elsewhere, perhaps the weakening effect of ringing may be les¬ 
sened; perhaps the vines may still be continued on present generous lines; 
it is all a matter of (conjecture from this end, and can only be satisfactorily 
settled by those immediately concerned. Personally, however, were I planting 
a new vineyard on the Hurray, I should be disposed to test closer planting. 
Should it prove unsatisfactory, Intervening vines can readily be grubbed out 
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WHEN TO SPRAY FOR CODLIN MOTH. 

By GlO. QoXNK, HORTICULTUliAL iNSTRUCnOR. 

Wltb October and the Hetttnn of the fnilta upon apple and pear trees In 
Htnte the codllii uiotli beglDs Its season of active depredation. Before the 
petals l>egln to fall from these trees, glowers would be acting wisely to have 
their appliances well tested and ready, so that no hitch or delay will occur 
when the serious work of spraying begins. 

From the results of hatching experiments, carried out for several yeai’s in 
the open air, we know the first moths begin to emerge outdoors here In 
October. On the plains around Adelaide the first moths were found in the 
breeding <‘ages during tbc first week in October. No actual data is to hand 
yet but in the damp, cool ranges it would most likely be several weeks later. 
I would suggest some of our growers In each district place a few cocoons in 
which the winter larvae In an undisturbed condition are enwrapped, into 
small lK)xes to hatch. A good breeding cage may be made by removing the 
sides from a common cigar box and I'eplacing them with fine muslin gauze. 
These should be hung in the apple trees. By such an experiment the exact 
time of tlie emergence of the first moths In each locality could be determined. 
The results would furnish nii iudex of when to begin spraying, besides the 
intense interest always attachable to such an exploration into the realms of 
natural history. The mpths, for which our first sprayings are applied, have 
developed from tlie caterpillars which passrnl the winter in a dormant con* 
dltton hidden away In creMces *tna Imrk of fruit trees, stakes, posts, fruit 
cases, and anywhere else the insect m^y have s<‘cured a safe refuge when it 
quitted the fruits at the end of tlie previous season. I gay at the end. because 
those caterpillars which leave the fruits before midsummer ihere in South 
Australia almost invariably pass through their pupal stages and emerge a3 
moths again before the summer ends. 

The first spraying should be given when the young fruits are Just formed 
and the swond nlm^ or ten days later. Growers will require to watch, the dif¬ 
ferent varieties capefnll.v. ns some set their fruits much earlier than others, 
nnd must, thcrofor^s be sprayed flist. This, of course, applies only to the firs 
and seooud spruytugs The object of the sprayer should be to drive the spray 
into the calyx cup i)efare it closes. I..nter sx^^ayings should be made at inter- 
vtus 14 days for the third spraying, and «lK>nt 20 days between the later 
op-rations The gtower mim endeavour to keep the fruits ct>ated all o^e;• 
with the spray compound. With the later maturing varieties it will pay well 
to keep on spraying until the end of Februai>; last year’s departmental teat-i 
demonstrated very plainly that a mistake had b^en made in ceasing operatiofis 
loo eaily. 

In connection with this season’s spraying I would urge growers to note 
one or tw^o points In the first place if Kedzic’s formula for making arsenite 
of lime be foUow^ed—and at present we know nothing affording superior re- 
eults—at least (J IT), of fresh, lumpy, quicklime should be used in each 40 
gallons of spray. There is a current notion among frultgrow^ers that as the 
arsenite of soda compound is a clear solution, the complete spray, when mlix 
of lime had been added, Is a solution also, and therefore needs no stirring when 
being applied. This is not correct, as the compound of arsenic and Sme la 
practically insoluble, and. although not so heavy or so liable to settle rapidly to 
^e bottom of the spray tank as Paris green, it must be kept constantly stirred 
If the most uniform results are to be obtained. The best agitating action is 
one which has a rotary or semi-rotary movement Thirdly, the arsenite of 
soda and the milk of lime should be compounded several hionrs before being 
sprayed upon the trees. Further, as the arsenic and lime combine much more 
rapidly with the aid of heat, it would be well to pour the arsenite of soda Into 
the liquefied Ume while It is still fairly hot in the slaking. Core would be neces- 
safry to remove the coarse sediment first, otherwise a proportion of the arsenite 
might be wasted in the after straining. Although up to the present the results 
from its use have not been too encouraging, theoretically there is no reason 
why the white arsenic should not be boiled up directly with the fresh Ume. 

Those growers who have not received a copy of the report on our spraying 
tests carried out last year should apply to the Department of Agriculture for 
it, as It Is available for free distribution. 
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SWINE FEVER. 

The fact that dnrlDg the past year, prior to the discovery of swine fever 
In Vlotorla, a number of pigs were imported into the south-east from the iieigh- 
bouring (State, has caused the local stock inspector to keep 
a very cose watch on the piggeries in his district On the 12th Sep¬ 
tember Mr. Stock .Inspector Williams reported the discovery of several 
c‘i«»C8 of what be believed to be swine fever at Glenboumie and Tantanoola, in 
tli«> soutli-east and further cases have since developed on other farms. It was 
recognised that should Mr. Williams’s diagnosis prove correct, we were faced 
with a very seilous problem, and Immediate action was taken by the dep.ut- 
ment to as far as possible prevent any movement of pigs from the irfosted 
areas. Fortunately, the so-called 90-Mile Desert isolates the south-east from 
the rest of the State, and this fact greatly simplifies the work of the depart¬ 
ment. 

The whole of the counties of Orey, Robe, and MacDonncll has been pro¬ 
claimed a quarantine area, and the removal or travelling of swine by any 
pt.rson within the quarantine area, except with the written consent of the 
liisj color of stock, is absolutely prohibited. 

In order to prevent the spread of the disease the following regulations have 
been gazetted:— 

SWINE FEVER REGULATIONS. , 

Destruction of Diseased Swine. 

1. All diseased swine or swine showing symptoms of disease shall be de¬ 
stroyed on the premises where they are kept, and tlie premises where such 
diseafeiT'd swine were kept shall be thoroughly disinfected by tlie owner under 
tLL* supervision or to the satisfaction of an inspector of stock. 

Killing of Contacts. 

2. All swine which arc or have boon in contact with diseased swine shall be 
killed, and the carcases of any such contacts which are not affected with swine 
fever maj be dlsi>oaed of for the benefit of the owner, provided that an in¬ 
spector & stock has first certified in writing that such cti/case is not affected 
with swdne fever. 


Disinfection ot Premises, Shells, &e. 

3. Any inspector of stock may from time to time lequlre every place where 
au> swiiii* are or ha-se been kept, or to which they may have had aceess, 
as well as all vehicles In which swine have been (*nnveyed. or articles wltJh 
which they have come in <*ontact, to be thoroughly cleansed and disinfected 
to Ins satisfaction or under his supervision. 

Diseased Swine. 

4. Any owner having anv swine affected with disease shall give immediate 
notlc'e to the nearest iusi tor, and shall not offer for sale any diseased swine, 
and shall take all ne<*essary action to prevent disease from spreading by de¬ 
stroying diseased swine and disinfecting swine Which have been in contact, 
also sties, i.remlses, shells, and yards, and such measures as an inspector 
of stock shall direct. 

Penalties. 

5. Any person who shall commit or attempt to commit, or be concerned in 
committliig or attempting to commit, a breach qt vic^tlon of or shall neglect 
to comply with any of the foregoing regulatlonB shall for every such offence, 
npou ction thereof, be liable to a penalty of iiot less than five pounds nor 
more thian one hundred pounds, or to be Imprisoned (with or without bard 
labour) for any term not exceeding 32 months. 

The Obief Inspector of Stock and Veterinary-Surgeon Desmond visited the 
south-east, and, in company with Mr. Williams, made a careful examination 
of tine suspected animals. They entertain no doubt whatever that the eom- 
plaint is swine fever, but h(^ that the strict enforcement of the above regula 
ttons wlU gonflne the disease to piggeries already found Infected. 
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THE COLLEGE LAMBS. 

Bt J. D. Towar, Principal Agriooltuhal Collsgb 

For oeveral j'eaiH the OoUege has been breeding lambs for the early market 
using Dorset Horn and Shroi)Hhire sires. The ewes employed were originally 
high-grade merinos, but gradually their number has been increased by the 
l)etter lirst-rross Dorset ewes, until at the last breeding season a few over 
half of the breeding floea were Dorset-merinos. 

These Dorset-merino ewes aie fine, big sheep, many of the better specimens 
weighing up to 200 Hi They are excellent mothers, breeding earlier than the 
merinos, giving a much larger percentage of twins, and seeming to give an 
abundant flow of milk. Their large frames and strong, healthy conetitution 
were, no doubt. a(*cnuntablc for the v(»i 7 small losses of both ewes and lambs 
in the lambing f4eason,. and the magnifloeut growth the lambs make during 
the first foui months of their existence. 

The 302 ewes used last season were divided for breeding as follows:— 

00 merinos to the merino ram. 

0 ttomney Marslu 21 Dorset-merino, and 17 merinos, to the Shropshire ram. 
54 T'orset-menno and 34 merino to 2 Dorset Horn rams. 

The result of these matings was 158 strong, healthy lambs. Owing to the 
mixing in of a few Lambs of other breeding, largely Shropshire, the exact 
Dumber from each cross was not determined. The rams were all placed with 
the ewes on l»ecemlM»r 4, but both the Dorset rams and Dorset ewes proved 
the earlier breeders. Lambs from the ewes bred to Dorset Horn rams ap- 
j)earpd fully three weeks before the Shropshire or merino lambs, while the 
first lambs from tlie Shropshire ram were dropped by the Dorset ewes. This 
advantage of tlaee weeks thus gained by the Dorsets kept them ahead of the 
Shropshires throughout the season, although the Shropshires seemed to grow 
the faster and gave promise of overtaking the Dorsets in a short time. 

On SepteuilH*!* 7 tlie lambs were selected and weighed for the Adelaide 
Show. 

5 Dorsets welgbec 524 n». aveiaglng 104 8 IT), each. 

5 Shroi»8iii 'es wclgiu»d 48-t lli., Hveraging 96.8 lb. each. 

5 merinos weighed 428 Iti.. a^eragUig 85.(i lb. each. 

10 Dorsets for export weighed 961 lb., averaging 96.1 Ib. each. 

10 Shropshin's for export weighed 877 lb., averaging 87.7 Ib. each. 
The five Dorsets won the second prize in their class, being beaten for first 
by pen of Shropshires, miu*h heavier and evidently older. The winners in the 
export class were a very even lot. no heavier than either of the College ex¬ 
hibits. but evidently l)etter 8ele<'ted for freezing and export. There was no 
competition in the merino class. 

These lambs weiv sold at auction on tiie Exhibition Grounds, as follows:— 

5 Dorsets, at 19/, 

5 Shropshires. at 17/. 

5 merinos at 17/. 

10 Dorsets. at 16/. 

10 Shropshires, at 15/6. 

The 10 Dorsets were l>ougbt for freezing, and gave an average dressed 
weight of 43 lt». 

On October 16 we exhibited and sold on the Gawler Showgrounds a pen of 
each breed, as follows:— 

5 Dorsets. at 19/. 

5 Shropshires. at 15/6. 

5 merinos’ at 18/9. 

In the Adelaide market on September 23 we sold 42 Dorsets at 18/4, and 
8 Shropshires at lG/1, the lot of 50 averaging 92^ lb. on the Ck^lege weigh¬ 
bridge. It should he remembered that 20 lambs of the best of each breed had 
been sold before these were drafted, and that these were j^oes obtained lu 
the open market. It may he interesting to know that these Dorset lambs were 
bongh^ by Mr. S. 8. Rail!, who has presented the College with two Shropshire 
rams for Ivreedlng purposes, and that he proposes to keep them until they 
are tw'o-year-olds. allowing them to run with some grade Shropshires, to 
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determine the ndative vaitte of the two breeds as mature shieep. We shall, 
by way of exi)erlment keep a few wether lambs of each breed until they are 
four^tooths, keeping weights of wool at each shearing, and note the growth 
from time to time. 

An experiment aiming to compare the raising of lambs with feeding store 
sheep has already begun One hmndred shec^, 60 ewes and 60 wethers, well 
wooUed, though in store coiulltlon, were recently purchased, at 13/0 per head. 
The ewes will be shorn and bred to one of the coarse-wooUed rams, probably 
the Dorset. The wethei^<, when fat, will be sold, and 60 more bought with 
the money. Separate accounts will be kept throughout, and the experiment 
will be continued as long as it proves of Interest and value. 

It is certain that with present prices it pays to raise early lambs. Which 
breed to employ cannot be determined by the above figures. The Dorsets have 
each year come two or three weeks earlier, and with that advantage have each 
time excelled the Shropshlres in the early market Yet it has been commonly 
observed that the Shropshlres made the faster growth, nearly overtaking the 
Dotsets by the time the latter w^re four months old. The young Dorsets are 
handsome specimens, and have invariably commanded the higher price In the 
saleyard. 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Farm. 

By J D. Towak, Principal Agricultural Collsqb. 

Fallowing In Nettle’s, No. 6, and EbsaiT’s fields Is completed, and the har¬ 
rows are busy subduing Ma*e(ls and keeping the earth mulch intact The 
weather conditions have lieen generally tavourable, the rains coming with a 
regularity that has permitted eontinual working of the plough. By far the 
greater part of the ploughing was done with the four-furrow disc plough, using 
eight horses In two '‘four-abreast” teams. This plough turns 32 inches at 
one p.asslng, and averages four to four and a half acres a day. A three-fur¬ 
row stumpjumper. a tuo-fuirow, and seveial single-furrow ploughs were also 
used In the work, thereby giving experience to the students, but the disc 
plough does far tlie best ork, and w.a8 kept going practically every day. 

Filling the silo was begun on September 22, using a portion of barley from 
Dahlitz, the first rutting of lucerne from the seeding made May 18, and tbe 
stackyaM pat<*hes In Flett’s and The Island, wbidh were badly infested wita 
weeds. 

The College crops are coming on splendidly, and the Indications are that 
we will begin haying by October 10. Tbe oats, tbe oats and wheat, and the 
cross-drilled All King’s w’‘heat are about equally advanced, and it is dlffl- 
cult to say which will be ready for the binder first. Tbe seedings of rape 
made in portions of the several fallowed fields are making satisfactory pro¬ 
gress, and it is reasonable to hope that a good growth will follow. 

A Tamwoith sow h.as 1k*pu added to the College swine herd. She wlU be 
bred to the Berkshire lioar to produce bacon pigs in comparison with the pure 
breeds. 

This year the College wdll use a Southdown ram for the production of fat 
Iambi- Tlie tbied prize four-t<K*th ram of the Melbourne Show, bred by Messrs 
Hog.artb, of Tasmania, has been bought for this purpose. 

kir. S. S. Italll has kindly presented the <!oUege with anotiber fine young 
Shropshire ram. Mr .Tohn Melrose has given us a three-year-old purebred 
Doinet Horn rain, and with a good young merino recently purchased of Mr. 
.Tohn Murray we start in this year with entirely new sires for the fiock. Wa 
hope to brood from about 300 ewes. 
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EXPORT OP BQ08-AN EXPLANATION. 

Under the above heading in our September issue Mr. D, F. lAurle wrote a» 
follows:—“The Information as to values of our exports of poultry and egg« 
published in this Journal has proved attractive, and several contemporaries 
have annexed it. Some particulars were placarded at the Dog and Poultry 
Show recently, and The Journal was not given Its due. As may be remem¬ 
bered. these figures were courteously supplied by the Collector of Customs In 
response to my request—last year’s figures were thus obtained by the editor 
of The Journal of Agriculture and Incorporated in my pamphlet. It is as well 
to bo explicit in these days of literary piracy.” 

Mr. W. C. Grasby points out that portion at least of the above paragraph can 
only refer to him. Tt apikears that with a view to showing what selection and 
careful breeding can do towards improving our wdlnary poultry, he exhibited 
at the re<*ent poultry show a pen of crossbred birds bred by himself. On this 
pen and in various conspicuous iwsltlons of the showgrounds, he posted ida- 
cards showing that In 3002, amongst our staple exports eggs and poultry occu¬ 
pied the eighth position. He states that these placards bore his signature 
and private address, and that he is certain that none others were exhibited 
at the show. The data set out on these placards, w^hloh were culled from 
oHicial statistics, wen* subsequently reproduced in his Journal. 

In view of Mr. liaurie’s charges, and their apparent reference to Mr. 
Grairtiy. It is due to the latter to state that they had not been previously print¬ 
ed In The .lournal. and had they appeared in our columns, we know of no 
claim of priority that con possibly attach to the use of official statistics that 
are dally availed of by everj’ writer in tlie public press. The signed articles in 
this Journal are contributed by exi)ert8 In their own special lines, and whilst 
the editor reseives to himself the right of excising what might appear to be 
objectionable, or In his opinion erroneous, he can take no direct responsibility 
for them l>eyond nhnt is legally IncuralKmt upon those who edit a public print. 
In the present instance It should l>e stated that the Js^ptember number was 
issued under pressure of work connected with the approaching Bureau Con¬ 
gress. and had no* Mr. Laurie’s paper been received at the eleventh hour the 
objectionable paragraph would certainly have been excised. It remains, 
thert'fort*. for us to state that neither in fact nor in inference can any of the 
charges made in this paragraph be substantiated against Mr. Grasby or his 
Journal. 


POULTRY NOTES. 

By D F. Laurie 

Since my last notes tlie IU\vnl Agricultural Show has been tlie chief item 
of imi>ortnnce in the poultry world. There was a splendid collection of birds, 
many being equal to any to be seen In the adjoining States. This is not to 
be wondered at when wt* consider that a nnmlier of breeders find prlzewiimlng 
made more certain by sending to the eastern States for various noted birds, 
for whl(*h they pay heavy prices. As a result, we iiave an improvement yearly, 
but. of course, it deiHmds on tlie individual breeders whether the stock of the 
State is benefited by these purchases There is a peculiarity among our 
breeders of calling Ifirds purchased in the other States “imported.” The 
breeders in ^'ictorla. Now South Wales, Ac., never use the term unless refer¬ 
ring to birds bVed in England, America, or other oversea oountrles. New Zea- 
l.and excepted. 

As n»gardK the Judging at the Royal very little need be said, as both Judges 
made awards with which one could not agree. The question of Judging. 
hoM ever, is a difficult one. 

The great interest evinced by visitors from the country pleased me more 
than anything, and one heard conversations which boded beftter for thi» 
industry than much of tiic vapid talk sometimes indulged In by fanciers. 

It is said thht next year an endeavour will be made to make tbe show more 
interesting to the piodu<*er, and a section will be devoted to groups of birds 
<rf the dlfren*nt breeds, after the manner of the excellent exMbit of Mr. T. A. 
Caterer, who for the few years he has been in the fancy has done a great deal 
to Improve matters. It certainly >vould Ih» a great help to those nnacquainted 
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witb a breed if they could see a representative pen, consisting of a male and. 
say. seven or oJftbt females. 

I think, on the whole, visitors were able to gain a good deal of infonuatlon 
about the exhibits, but there can be no question that the shed now allotted 
to poultry is quite unsuited to the purpose and very detrimental to the health 
of the exhibits; in fact, I lielieve the heat was responsible for the death ot 
some of the birds. Then, again, there was not space enou^. 

I bad mnny Interestlne; chats with old friends and readers of The Journal, 
and was delighted to hnd the extensive manner in which some farmers 
breed and rear poultry. Not only that, but I was infoarmed in several cases of 
the profits made. In many cases these profits were large, because no extra 
food had been given to the birds; they found their own living. No account 
was taken of the benefits duo to the destruction of insect pests which devas¬ 
tate the crops. 

Tbb Foultrt Lbotubb. 

Although the attendance at my lecture on poultry at the School of Mines 
was not as good as could have been wished, still it showed that a strong 
Interest is taken in the iwnltry question. It must also be remembered that 
many are down purely on a holiday, and one could hardly expect to make 
much headway against the enticements of the various sights and places of 
amusement. The kindly feeling evident and the marked attention accorded 
made up for a lot of disapiwlntments met in connection with the city ami 
suburban fanciers 

The whole view of tbe iwultry qu€»stlon has so broadened that several lec- 
turee are required to give even an outline of tbe Important aspects of the 
subject. Many matters that are familiar to the ordinary breeder are quite 
new to others, and one cannot lecture before a body of general breeders with¬ 
out stating many well-known facts, still new to many. 

My allusion to co-operation and organization drew forth strong expressions 
of assent, and in those methods much remains to be performed. It is a ques- 
tton which might well lie the theme of a general discussion at the Bureau 
branches. That such a scheme is necessary may be gaithered from the poor 
prices reached by some of our produce, and also from the remarkable pi'iees 
quoted by interested iH»rsous as to what they will condescend to give. The 
Canadians fought this matter out. with the result that their produce brings 
hig'h prices. found that Isolated, irregular shipments were always at the 

mercy of the sharks of tlic trade, because the regular dealers could not depend 
on a stat(Hl quantity and (luallty. When the quality was carefully graded and 
regularity’ fairly as8ure<l, it was found that tbe bkter class of buyer would 
operate. This Is one reason in favour of some action In the direction of co¬ 
operation. 

Notes. 

Early hatched pullets will lay during autumn and winter. The late hatched 
birds seldom lay until spring, and are really very expensive to rear unless foe 
table purposes, and even then they are slow growers. 

Keep a close watch on vermin. Many chickens die from their ravages. 

I (have l>een Informed that there is a lot of mortality among Incubator 
chickens due to pneumonia. This is the natural result of using high-temix>ra- 
ture liTfKulers on the advice of those of little experience. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

REMOVAL OF OFFICES. 

The Offioes of iJie Department of AgrietUiure are now atuated in the 
Weetem Wing of the Jubilee Exhibition Building^ North Terrace^ Adelaide* 
Membere of the AgricuUwrcd Bureau are ineited when in town to call at 
the Office* The Library of Agricultural Literature poeeeeted by the Department 
can be conevlted by anyone deeiroui of doing eo during ordinary office houre* 
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OWMftraniTM. MOfCS AMO WOlllLi 

Tht ajuuMl Cinmniii of tbe AgrtesttunU Bureas wa« beU daring Bcp^MSber 
wsek, th$ nttfadnnce. m tkte whole, being above tbe average. Wv 
regret, however, tbnt were farwre nnconaected wltli the Bnreau donotmttiBad 
theee meotinge. Apparently there ie an impreMion abroad that tiw weetiagg 
are conftned to menibere e< the Bureau. Borne eomplatnts were made <tbnt the 
agenda paper was not posted to the delegates before they left borne, and in 
this resi^ we certainly made a step backwarde. Tbe bUme, however, does 
not rest with the Department, as a number of tbe brancbee neglected to send 
on Bubjects for dlsciimiioo until nearly the end of August, and tbe agenda 
paper could not be finally arranged until about 10 days before tbe meetings 
commenced. 


Tbe annual “Farmers* Day’* lu oonnectton with the Agricultural Cdleg** 
on September 14 passed off verj' miccessfully. The imposition of a small 
(*harge to keep away those not practically Interested in farming operatloiis 
did not have the effect of lessening the number of visitors; in fact, the atteu> 
dan(‘e this year was probably a reconl one, fully 400 visitors being present 
The crops and stock were generally favourably criticised. 


Ever since 1804~that is 10 .vears ago—the annual Congress of the Bureau 
lias been held In Septeml)er Show week. Usually three evenings—via., Wed 
nesdny, Thursday, and Friday- had been devoted to the Bureau meeting, in 
1000, to meet the convenience of members, who might have other engage¬ 
ments during their visit to the city, the evenings were changed to Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday. About the same time—that is, about three years 
ago—the Farmers’ Union started holding their meetings on tbe Thursday even¬ 
ing, much to the Inconvenience of members of tbe Bureau who were also 
members of the Union. Reference to this claohilng of the meetings was made 
at last Congress, and some appear to think that one of our meetings might be 
transferred to Friday. With tills view we are unable to agree. The strain 
of work on officers of the Department during Congress is very considerable, 
and, in view of the arrangements that ha\e to be made in conneotloo with the 
annual visit to Roseworthy towards the end of the week, to substitute Friday 
nlg^t for Thursday night would not only complicate matters, but prove very 
harassing to those on w'hom the success of Congress mainly depends. It is 
evident, too, that the Bureau haa by far the earlier claim on the Thursday 
The only admissible arrangement is that the Farmers’ Union alter the date 
of their meeting to Friday evening. 


The total number of students now enrolled at tbe College is 52 Twenty- 
fiAe of the second and third year students rendered assistance to the judges 
of sheep at the Adelaide Show by bolding tbe animals for examination, and 
were thereby enabled to pick up many useful hints from the criticisms and 
remarks of the Judges. 


The College exhibited an aged Berkshire boar and two Berkshire sows at 
iho Adelaide Show The l)oar took second prise in his class, the younger 
soAv took first prize for sow of any breed under one year old, and the other 
sow took tbe first prize as Berkshire sow, any age, and the champion prize 
for sow of any breed. One week before the sows were sent to Adelaide the 
> oqnger one weighed 400 Ib., and the other one, 16 montihs old, weighed 440 
These sows w#re the progeny of the boar exhibited, and as a number of tbe 
C ollege breeding sows are his stock, it was decided to sell him. He was 
bought by the Sewage Farm. The demand for young Berkshire breeding 
stock has been exceptionally brisk tbe past monthi, and everything Is now 
sold out, with a few orders booked in advance. 
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On September the Inepector of Fertilisers visited Kanmantoo for the 
purpose of inspeotlng a number of plots of grass land manured with fer^eere 
sttndied by the Department. Several members of the branch were also pro* 
sent and the plots were carefully examined. In every case there was coo- 
sMerably more feed on the manured. plots» the clovers especially being con- 
iQiteuous by their vigour; whereas on the unmanured strips generally a cloae 
seardh was required to reveal their presence. The members were not, how¬ 
ever, prepared to say whether the extra growth would in the end pay for the 
outlay. 


Inspectors Brown and Rowell have been busily employed on tthe examina¬ 
tion of fruit and plants. During September 4,001 cases of fruit were Im¬ 
ported, and 808 cases destroyed. The imporlations consisted mainly of 
bananas. The cases which were destroyed were treated with caarbolic acia, 
and buried below the tide water level. Fifty-one packages of plants and 
trees were imported. A number of these have been detained, owing to ab¬ 
sence of the necessary declaration. The export of vegetables to Broken HUl 
totalled 2,025 packages. During the same period 4,488 cases of fruit were 
inspected for interstate export. These consisted mainly of oranges, apples, 
bananas, and lemons. Seventy-seven packages of plants bave been exported 


Council op Aqriculturk. 

The monthly meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held at tflie De¬ 
partment of Agriculture on Wednesday, September 30, all the members but 
Messrs. R. Mairshail, J. Miller, and T. Hardy being present 

The Hon. Minister Intimated that he could not at present entertain the pro¬ 
posal to make certain courses of study at Rose worthy College available to 
women. 

The sccreturj' of the Public Library Board intimated that a number of 
agricultural publications were already available for loan to members ot 
country Institutes, under the usual regulations. Members generally appeared 
to think the list for from satisfactorj' for the purpose In view. On the 
motion of Mr. Molineux, It was decided that when the list to be prepared 
by the officers of the Department of the most suitable literature on agricul¬ 
tural subjects was ready, a copy be forwarded to the Public Library Board. 
Vjtb a suggestion that the conntrj’ Institutes be asked to secure some of the 
books recommended. 

It was resolved, on the motion of Mr. Dawkins, that the Government be 
asked to have coloured Illustrations of injurious and poisonous weeds Pre¬ 
pared. 

Tt was decided that meetings of the Council be held on the second Wednes* 
day in each month. 

The formation of the following branches was approved:—Utera Plain*— 
Members, Messrs. A^^E. and A. R. S. Ramsey, R., J., and J. Deer, sen., 
W. Hale, R J. West, A. Venning, K, Barrett, J. Ouider, H. West, and Jame 
Deer; QueensclllTe—^Members, Messrs. J. Turner, J. Melville, V. H. F. Cook^ 
Ayllffe, E. Bates. P. T. and 0. Bell, 4- T. Whittle, K. Nash, J. Olds, J. Davli, 
J. Wright, J. Carter, H. Chapman, and A. Neave. 

The following gentlemen weire approved as members of the undermen¬ 
tioned branches:—Mannum, Mr. F. Richardson; Longwood, Messrs. H. Vogel 
and L. H. Hemer; Brlnkworth, Messrs. J. Heinjus and T. Brink worth; For¬ 
ster, Mr. A. Schenseber; Meadows, Mr. S. F.* Robinson; Woolondunga, Messrs. 
A. and W*. Barrett and F. S. Becker; Gladstone, Mr. W. Bond; Holder, Mr. 
J. Phillips; Hartley, Mr. A. A. Stein; Scales Bay, Mr. R. Plush, Jun.; Arthurton, 
Mr. T Lamsbed; Morchard, Messrs. W. Beicbsteifi and B. Barrie; Johnsbugg, 
Mr. C. H. Dicker; Denial Bay, Messrs. J. Blelw, H. Wlesselman, 4. 
richter, and Dr. 8, Bniehl. 

Mr. Caldwell read letter from Mr. X A. Buddlck, of the Ca n adian Deparc- 
ment of Agricnltnre, dealing with She maturing of cheese In cool storage. The 
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system bad proved very Bocoessfol so far, sQd this year’s experiments are 
expected to ^ve even better results. It is found that if the temperature of 
the curing room exceeded 60 F. the a^ality of the eheeee is affected. A great 
advantage is gained by dipping the cheese in refined paraffin wax, at a tem¬ 
perature of a^nt 200 P. This leaves a thin coat of wax on the cheese, 
which prevents shrinkage and the ddviel<H;>meut of mould. The dipped 
dieses must be stored at a temperature of not more than 70 F. 

Mr. Yelland moved that attention be again directed to the importance of 
developing the poultry industry, and to the necessity for attaching a poultry 
expert to the Department of Agriculture. The motion was carried unani^ 
mously. 

Some discussion on inspection of dairies took place. 


MONTHLY RAINFALL. 


The following table showe the rainfall for the month of September, 


1903 


Adelaide 

.. 2*85 

Manoora 


2*96 

1 ESchnnga 


6*19 

Hawker 

.. 3-26 

Hoyleton 


2 87 

Macclesfield 


6*18 

Cradook 

.. 2-66 

Halaklava 


1*70 

Meadows 


600 

Wilaon 

.. 312 

Port Wakefield 


1*09 

Strathalbyn 

,, 

2*69 

Gordon 

.. 1*88 

Saddleworth 


‘2-78 

Callington 


3*46 

Quom 

.. 2-88 

Marrabel 


3 *20 

Langhome’s Bridge 

2*22 

port Augusta 

.. 2*72 

Rivertoh 


2‘75 

Milaiig 


2*35 

Port Germein 

.. 1*99 

Tarlee 


•2*.Vi 

Wallaroo 


0*91 

Port Pirie 

.. 2*11 

Stockport 


1*91 

Kadina 


1*42 

Crystal Brook 

.. 2-68 

Hamley Bridge 


1 48 

Moonta 


1*08 

Port Broughton 

.. 1 *32 

Kapunda 


2 59 

Green’s Plains 


1*37 

Bute 

.. 1*72 

Kreeling 


1 91 

Maitland 


1*91 

Hammond 

.. 1*93 

Stockweli 


3 0» 

Ardrossan 


1*06 

Bruoe 

.. 1*64 

Nuriootps 


3*27 

Port Victoria 


1*15 

Wilmington 

.. 3*43 

Angaston 


2 82 

Ourrainulka 


1*97 

Melroee 

.. 3*02 

Tanuuda 


3*25 

Minlatou 


1*62 

Booleroo Centre 

.. 2*73 

Lyndoch 


3*10 

Stansbnry 


1*48 

Wirrabara 

.. 2-63 

llfallala 


1*5*2 

Warooka 


1-99 

Appik 

.. 2-49 

Roseworthy 


1*77 

Yorketown 


2*06 

Laura 

.. 3*18 

Gawler 


ii03 

Kdithbnrg 


1*72 

Caltowie 

.. 2*36 

Smithfield 


1*97 

Fowler’s nay 


0*67 

Jamestown 

.. 2*83 

Two Wells 


1*40 

Streaky Bay 


1*74 

Gladstone 

.. 3*33 

Virginia 


1*87 

Port Blliston 


1*12 

Georgetown 

.. 3*02 

Salisbury 


2*13 

Port Lincoln 


1*40 

Narridy 

.. 3*42 1 

Tea Tree Gully 


3-02 

Cowell 


0*72 

Bedhilf 

.. 2*71 1 

Magill 


4‘46 

Queensoliffe 


1*56 

Koolunga 

.. 2*37 

Mitcham 


4*08 , 

Port Klliot 


2*37 

Oarrieton 

.. 1*66 1 

Crafers 


7‘71 

(aoolwa 


2*21 

Kurelia 

.. 1*80 

Clarendon 


5*11 

Meningie 


2*02 

Johneburg 

.. 1*78 

Morphett Vale 


3*64 

Kingston 


2*63 

Orroroo 

.. 1*91 

Noarlunga 


3*35 1 

1 Robe 


1*93 

Black Rook 

.. 1*52 1 

Willunga 


4*60 1 

Beacbport 


1*91 

Petersburg 

.. 2*57 1 

Aldinga 


3*01 1 

Coonalpyn 


2*36 

Yongala 

.. 2*35 

Norman ville 


3*37 

1 Bordertown 


3*24 

Terowie 

.. 3*02 

Yankalilla 


3*43 

Frances 


2*56 

Yaroowie 

.. 2*81 

Kudunda 


2‘87 

Naraooorte 


3*16 

Hallett 

.. 3*97 

Truro 


2*46 

Luoindale 


2*43 

Mt. Bryan 

.. 4*87 

Palmer 


2*76 

Penola 


2*82 

Burra 

.. 8*96 

Mount Pleasant 


4*37 

MlUicent 


2*12 

Snowtown 

.. 2*U 

Blumberff 


4*38 

Mount Gambler 


2*50 

Brinkworth 

.. 1*96 

Gumeraoha 


4*48 

Wellington 


2*69 

Blyth 

.. 2*29 

Lobethal 


5*60 

Murray Bridge 


2*50 

Clare 

.. 3*90 

Woodeide 


6*01 

Mannum 


1*99 

Miataro Oentad 

3*49 

Hahndorf 


6*37 

MorgUL 


2*77 

Watervals 

.. 4*30 

Naime 


5*81 

Overiand Comer 


2*58 

Auburn 

Blur3B 

Mount Barker 


6*55 

Renmark 


8*20 
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FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCB MARKETS REVIEW. 

Messrs. A, W. Sandford & Co. report on October 1, 1908;— 

More favourable climatic conditions" could hardly be desired from a farmer's 
point of view than prevailed throughout the past month, the rainfaU being 
the best for many years, for not only was it widespread, but fell at most 
opportune intervals, Interspersed with excellent growing weather, and as It 
is now close up to harvesting time, farmers are eagerly looking forward to 
having a good yield. The far north has also pai^cipated in the splendid 
rains. Squatters report creeks running bankers and an unusuailly heavy 
supply of feed in nearly all districts. 

Business throughout September has been much more active. No doubt the 
prospects of an excellent harvest, coupled with Improved values in the wool 
raailret, have induced traders to operate more freely. Last month we reiiorted 
break-up of the long drought at Broken Hill; since then the dOwnpour has 
been of such a heavy character, authorities reckon that In the reservoirs and 
dams there are supplies for nearly 12 montlis. In metals, silver has steadily 
advanced, and has now touched a higher figure tlian for years; while lead has 
Just about maintained, but copper is a shade weaker. 

Although the European wheat Is, as a rule, gathered in anything but good 
condition, buyers on the London market do not appear to be at all anxious 
TO speculate in Australian cargoes at 81/ for 480 lb., United Kingdom, 
for orders r»pcember-.rauuai*y shipment U the highest offer obtainable which 
means that over 3/8 per busliel I'.ob.. Port Adelaide, cannot be paid for rhu 
Lew son's uhent. even provided that the very low rate of freight now 
ruling is not ad>nn(H*d. Little or no business has been done in wheat or 
flour during the month, and values are dlfilcult to quote. There is, how¬ 
ever, a great anxiety on the part of millers and holders of flour to clear out 
everything before the new wht^at comes in. The importers of wheat in 
Victoria and New South It'oles have combined to keep up prices, and are 
talking of re-exporting the surplus, but they find it veiy difficult to make 
soles, and it Is now certain that there has been considerable over-importation. 
Fodder Lines —With growing feed plentiful, there is very little doing In chaff, 
and as similar conditions rule in the eastern states, no export to report, ex¬ 
cepting a tew odd lots forwarded on consignment b Sydney. In feeding 
grains, as exiiected, with prices drooping, there has been an absence of onj 
think like paicel® cnangiUg Unndb, so that business has only been of a retail 
character. 

Potatoes.—Steady inisiness has l)een put through, but the sales have l>een 
mostly for South Australian requirements, very few’ finding their way to the 
other States, and although values remain unaltered, holders are now Is^comlng 
anxious to quit stocks, knowing that the next few weeks will bring along sup¬ 
plies of new local grown. Onions locally ha^e had a quiet month, most of 
the sales effected Iieing for export orders. 

The favouiable weather conditions for the marketing of dairy i>i‘(Mlnce, 
coupled with the rapid increase in quantities, have no doubt given a further 
stimulus to the dairying Industry. In fresh butter supplies have so lncr(‘ased 
that this State is now' doing fair business with VV'estern Australia, espi^dally 
in factory lines; whilst several small shipments of dairy butter have been 
made to the old eountrj' also a couple of clearing lines that have b<»en held 
over of old stocks of t Ictorian As expected, wdtb the heavier yield, Aslues 
during the month for fresh in prints eased until export rates were touched, 
but it is reckoned now» that jircsent prices will about sustain. Eggs.—Although 
the flush of the se,ason is now* on, quantities,coming forward are not nearly 
equal to that of former years. Having this in view, bakers and plcklors are 
operating .st much higher rates tlian usually prevail at this time of Uie year 
with prices shorwing a slight hardening. Cheese, considering the lateness of 
the season, htis met wdth good sale, buyers finding it difficult to secitr 
quality, but already new make is beginning to come in. Bacon and hams have 
had brisk trade, orders from the West keeping the market well cleared. 
Factor^' sides show an advance of abont Id. per lb. 

Honey.—Sexeral shipping orders have kept this line moving, but no altera¬ 
tion in price to record. 
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AUnond».~-Heiiry purcbaseg from the east have cleared the maVket of sur¬ 
plus stocks. 

Carcass Meat.—CJood rates for quality have ruled, prime pork especially 
ooiLiiiiindluk attention, .also well-fed yeal. but with the approach of warmer 
weather It is rather risky to for^'ard In this form. 

Live Poultry.—Extreme values have been secured; but the number of birds 
forwarded are not nearly equal to requirements. 

MaBXST QrOTATfOVH OF TRB BaT. 

Wheat.—At I’ort Adelaide, eftilpplugr parcels, no demand; farmers’ lots, 5/ 
on trucks, per bushel lb. 

Flour.—Clty brands, £12 to £13; country, noue offering. 

Bran.—9d. to lOd.; pollard, lid. to 1/ per bushel of 21) It>. 

Oats.—l^al Algerian and Dun, 1/10 to 2/; white cluimplons, 2/ to 2/4 per 
bushel 40 lb. 

Barley.-—siting, 4' to 4/4; Cape. 2/ to 3/ per bushel 50 lb. 

Chaff.—£3 10/ to £3 15/ per ton of 2,240 m., bags In, f.o.b. Pori Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—(iomblers, X2 10/ per 2,240 lb. 

Onions.-—Gamblers, £2 to £2 15/ per 2,240 lb. 

Butter.—-Creamery and factory prints. 8Jd. to lOd.; private separator ano 
best dairy, 7|d. to 8Jd.; well gi'aded store, 6d. to 7d. 

Chee.se.—S.A. best factory. 7d'. to 8d.; new make. 6d. to 7d. 

Bacon.—Factory cured sides, 9d. to Old.; farm flitches. Old. to 7d. per lb. 

Hams.—S.A. factory, lOd. to lO^d. per It). 

Eggs.—Tiooso, 8|d.; in casks, f.o.b. 10£d. per dozen. 

Bard.-In bladders, Od. to 0*d.; tins, 5d. to Cd. per lb. 

Honey.—3d. for best extracted, in 60-1T). tins; beeswax, 1/2 per lb. 

Almonds.—Fine soft shells, 5id.; kernels, lid. per 1T>. 

Carcass Meat.—Prime shop pork, Od. to GJd.; medium sorts to good baconers. 
M, to S^d. I’rlme veal. 2id. to 3^d.; light scuff, from Id. to 2d. 

Live Poultry.--Heavy weight table roosters, 2/3 to 2/9 each; hens and 
fair cockerels. 1/8 to 2/1; ducks, 2/0 to 3/0; geese, 3/9 to 4/9; pigeons. 9Jd.; 
turkeys. 8d. to lOd. per lb live weight, for fair to good table birds. 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified are duty paid values ol 
Imported lines. Grain, flour, and forage for export are f.o.b. prices at Port 
Adelaide. Dairy products are City Auction Mart rates. In grain, chaff, and 
l)otati>es sacks are Included, but weighed as produce. Packages free 
with bulk butter and cheese. 
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AGRICULTURAL BURBAU CONORBS9. 

Tli« fiftoentti anntial Congveas oi the Agricultural Bureau of Soutti AuetrmMa 
was held In the Federal Hall. Adelaide, on (September 8, 9, 10, and 11. Xlie 
('hairnian of the Oouncil of Agriculture (Kr. R. Cald'well) presided, and 
the following members of the Ai^cultural Bureau attended one cjr more see- 
sionB:—Amyton, Messrs. W. Hughes and 8. Thomas; Angaston, Mr. F. Balter; 
Appila-Yarrowle, Messrs. H. Klemm, W. C. Francis. C. G. F. Bauer, and P. 
Lawsoin; Arden Vale. Messrs. J. Wlllhis and M. Eckert; Arthurton, Messrs. J. 
B. Rowe, W. H. Hawke, and J. Welch; Balaklava, Messrs. G. !^id, W. H. 
Thompson, and W. Smith; Baroota Whim. Mr. 0. W. Hoskln; Booleroo Oentre, 
Messrs. N. Clack, F. McMartin, and J. Arthur; Bowlhdll, Mr. E. P. Weyland; 
Briukworth, Mr. T. Hill; Burra, Messrs. F. G. Dawson, J. A. Arnold, A. Mc¬ 
Donald. and W. Heinrich; Bute, Messrs. F. Masters and W. H. Sharman; Cal- 
towle, Mr. J. N. McCallum; Carrleton, Mr. M. Manning; Glare, Messrs. J. 
Chrlstlaon and W. Kelly ("olton, Mr. P. P. Kenny; Crndock, Mr. B. Solly: 
Orystal Brook, Messrs. P. Pavy. J. C. Symons, and A. Miell; Davenport, 
Messrs. F. H. Pybus and T. Hewltson; Dowllngvllle, Mr. J. Phelps; Elbow 
Hill, Mr. J. Rehn; Kudunda. Messrs. J. von Bertouch and W. H. Marshall; 
Forster, Mr. John Jdhns: Gawler River. Messrs. H. Roedlger axMl A. Bray; 
Gladstone. Messrs. J. A. Gallnscii and J. H. Bundle; Gumeracha, Messrs. W. 
Jamieson and A. Moore; Hahndorf, Mr. G. Kandow; Hartley, Messrs. B. 
Wundersltz aiid F Hassam; Hawker, Messrs. J.^ Smith and A. C. Hirsch; 
Holder, Messrs. J. E. Rc^ve and B. Jaeschke; Inkerman. Messrs. F. C. Smart, 
W. Board, J. Ix>ninian. J. Sampson, C. H. Daniels, and 0. E. Daniels; Johns- 
burg, Messrs. D. Chalmers and T. Potter; Kadlna, Messrs. D. P. Kennedy, 
J. .Malcolm, S, Small, and .1. W. Taylor; Kanmantoo, Messrs. J. Downing and 
E. iJowiiiiig; Kapunda, Messrs. W.M.Shannon and W. Flavel; Kingston,Mt-ssis, 
M. Redman and W. IMiiehes; Koolunga, Messrs. T. B. Butcher and B. J. Ship¬ 
way; Lipson, Mr. J. P. Borraud; Luclndale, Mr. B. A. Feuerheerdt; Lyudoch, 
Mr. B. F. Keu; Maitland, Messrs. J. Hill, H. G. Tossell, and H. H. Larashed; 
Mallala, Messrs J. B. Stevenson. J. J. M(*Oal)e, and A. F. Wilson; Mannum, 
Mef-sis. .T. a. Prelss and F. R. Schuetze; Meadows, Messi^s.W.J. Stone, W.Pear 
son. and T. .\. Battery; Menlngie, Messrs. C. Tiller and A. J. M.vren; Millleint. 
Messrs. J. Davidson, X. McHostie. and K. Camphell; Minlaton, Mr. H. Boundy; 
Morehard, Messrs. E.J. Kltto. J. O’Loughlln, and H G. Kupke; Morgan, Messrs. 
E. Hausler and H. AVohlliig; Morphett Vale, Mr. A. Pocock; Mount Bryan 
East, Messrs. W. 11. Qnlnn and A. F. Pohlner; Mount Gambler, Messrs. W. 
Mltehell, J. C. Ruwoldt and T. Edwards; Mount Pleasant, Mr. F. Thom¬ 
son; Mount Beniarlvable, ^le^srs. T. H. Oasley, S. Challenger, and J. H. 
I'oote; Mundoora, Mr. R. Ilanis; Murray Bridge, Messrs. B. Jaensch and W. 
Schubert; Nantawarra, Afx'ssrs. S. Sleep, J. Nicl>olls, R. Nlcholls, A. L. Green- 
sbields. T. Dixon, E. .7. Herl)ert, and A, F. Herbert; Narracoorfce, Messrs. S. 
Schinekel. and J. Forster; \nrrldy. Messrs. W. Freobalm and J. N. Dixon; 
OuetJet' Hill, Messrs, h. L. Ifould, J. (vduens. and F. Bowman; Orroroo, Messrs. 
J. Moody. W. S. Lilllcrapp, W. T. Brown, and W. Rdtx*r8toii; Poskeville, 
Messrs. ’W. S. O’Grady and J. P. Pontlfex; Penola, Messrs. U. Rlchajcdsoo 
and L. W. Peake; Petersinirg, Messrs. FI. Earle, J. Wilson, and F. W. Sambell; 
Pine Forest. MesSts. R. Tiarr, jnn., and F. Ba.vne; Port Broughton, Messrs. 
E. Dennis and W. Tonkin; F’ort Elliot, Messrs. O. B. Hutchinson. W. E. Har¬ 
greaves, and J. Mcl^eod; Port Germeln, Messrs. T. 8mith and J. K. Gluyos; 
l^ort lilncolu, Messrs. J. D. Bruce, J. O'Bhanahan, and T. LaJdlaw; Port Plrle, 
Messrs. T. Bell, T. Johns, tJ. M. Wright, and E. J. Hector; Pyap, Messrs. G. 
H. Mills and Blllett; (iiiorn, Messrs. R. Thompson and G. Walker; Red- 
hill, Messrs. 1). Lithgow and F. Wheaton; Beeves Plains, Messrs. W. H. Day 
and J. G. Folland; Rhine Villa, Mr F. |D. Hecker; Klchman’s Creek, Messrs. 
J. M. Kelly and W Freebalrn; Riverton, Messrs. H. T. Gray, T. Gravestocks,, 
and A. J. Davis; Snddleworth, Messrs. G. Benger, J. If. JYost, F. Coleman 
and W. H. Bee; Stansbury, Mr. H. C. Pitt; StockiK>rt, Messoni. J. F. God- 
free and D. 8trlbling; Stratbalbyn, Messrs. M. Kanklne and J. Cheriton; Swan 
Ueacb^ Messes. J. L. P,aker and F. Brecht; Tatlura, Messrs W. B. Fisher, T. 
Stanton, Aa4 E. Prescott; Wandearah. Messrs. G. Robertson and J. Dick; 
Watervale, Messrs. 8. Solly. H. Scovell and E. W. Castlne; Wepowle, Messrs. 
U. Gray and E. C. Smith; Whyte Yarcowie, Messrs. I>. Dowd, T. Pascoe, and 
.7. E. HiMxt; B^illunga, Messrs. W. J. Blnney, J. A. Hughes, and H. Richards; 
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wilmlnsrton, Mr, A. Maitlin; Wtlwn, Megsr*. J. Coombe and W. H. N«d; 
Wooditde. Menm. W. BoUbugcb, A. S. Hu«rbes, and R. P. Kaddte; Woolun- 
dutiga. Mesm. N. RoaevM, J. Grelg. and 3. Walker; XankallUa, Meears. J. tkw* 
nlab and D. Stone; 'Sorketown, Mefiacs: W. Correll, J. Davey, and 0. Doma- 

The Council for Ajrrlculture was represefited by Messrs. B. Caldwell, A. 
Mdllneux, Col. J. Howell, C.B.. J. W. Sandtord, T. E. Yelland, J. Miller, R. 
Marshall, and P. Krichauflf. The Elepartment of Agriculture by Professor A, 
J. Perkins, Secretary for Agriculture; Prof^^ssor J. D. Towar, Principal Rose- 
worthy Agricultural College; and Messrs. C. J. Valentine, Chief Inspector ol 
Stock; G. Quinn, Inspector of Fruit: C. S. Thomson, Dairy Instructor; and 
W. Ij. SunmioTK, Inspector of FertlUsers. 

Tuesday EvenlnsTt September 8. 

opening AdclrMS. 

Tlw* Hon. U. Butler (Minister of Agriculture), in opening the Congress, said 
—Mr. t^halrman, ladies, and gentlemen. It gives me much gratification to be 
again In the i>osltinn to say a fe^' words to you. T believe this Is the fifteenth 
i\)ngress yon ha>e held since the Agricultural Bureau system was started, 
and of these I have had th(^ privilege of opening five Of course, I appreciate 
veiy highly the iK»siti(m I hold, and liope the longer I occupy a public position 
the more 1 shall i*etaln your confidence and that of the people of the State. 
When I tdM‘ne<l the eonferen<*e hlioiit this time last year the best parts of 
the country were not In ueArlv so prosperous a state as they are to-day. 
'X*he result of the lian’est however, was something dlffei’cnt to what was ex- 
l)0cted and what hpd e>er been seen before In South Australia. The farmers 
over a Ifitge area not only had verv good crops but very good prices, 
and a fair-sized area south of the Burra gave, I suppose, better cro^>s as 
regards value than It had ever produced before. Last year practically no 
n'tum was reeelve<l from 7(K),1K)0 acres, but I do not think that anything like 
the stiine calamity will be e\iK»rieneed this year. (Hear, hear.) Doubtless 
In sonu* parts there lias not Ikhmi a suiK*i*nl>undnnce of ralu, but the last fort¬ 
night’s rainfall has greatly Inuiroved the iioslllou, and. barring any scourge 
like rust .vou may safely expect oiic of the best harvests South Australia 
has had for many year*-. You are not going to get the same prices this year, 
and y<yi would not havt* got lust year’s prices if the drought had not extended 
over the whole eoiitinent. I think >ou will get a fair price for your wheat, 
hut if von cut niucli hay T do not know wbal you an* going to do wltli It, as 
1 believe tlie other States will cut enough for theia* own requirements. It 
li.as occurred to me as a fanner that the business of farming is getting much 
more InteresTlng than it was In years gone by. We are lx»glunlng to realize by 
carrying out exp(*riuients onrselvi».< and comparing notes that we can do 
vw.v nnioli in our dry climate by a tlionmgli system of cultivation, which Is 
gradually Increasing the return from the huid. This year 1,200,000 acres were 
put In crop with ft*rtilisers in South Australia, the quantltj’^ of manures uwd 
bflng 4r»,o<K» tons. Had it not b(»en for tlic jdiosphates the ri'tuni would not 
ha\e bcH'ii half nhat It was last year, iHear, hear.) One result of the 
usi' of tho drill and fertilisers vas the bringing within the range of profitable 
cnltlvetion n large ar**a ol country where flue rainfall was sufficient, but 
wlu*re the poverty of the soil did not make cultivation rt»raunerative. In the 
s<ailh-east and along the .Murray I do not mean riglit up the Murray—there 
U iKior malice country', but this laud during tlie past two or three years has 
returned really good <Tops. I met a gentleman from Yorke’s Peninsula the 
other dn.v, and he told me tlliat nmllee conntr 3 ’' whicli a few years ago was 
<H)nsId(‘red hardly fit for cultivation la now by the use of fertllteers giving 
giKwl returns. A few years ago Mr. (\)pley In tlie House of Assembly 
suggested that the Go’iernmcnt should offer a rew^ard for the discovery of 
phospbntes in South Australia. A bonus of £500 w’as offered, and thero ts 
no doubt that this h.as resulted in the discovei’y of wHiet I believe will be 
three profitable phosphate deposits. Mr. Brown, the Govexnment Geolo¬ 
gist, than whom th^re Is no moiv cautious or reliable man lu the Civil Service, 
has rcpoite<l favourably on the discoveries at Clinton, on Yorke’s Peninsula, 
at Robertstown. and also near Kapunda. If any of these discoveries should 
result in Hie opening up of a big phosphate mine, we can supply 
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ourselres with the article for the manufacture of Buperj^hosphates here, 
aud the reftult ifv'ould be the giving of employment to many men in this country. 
We would probably be able alflo jto supply the continent of Australia with 
crude phoapbates in the future in place of Etbipments being procured from 
Christmas Iskuid. A year otr two ago a roHOlutlon was carried In the 
House of Assembly, on the motion of Mr. Rounsevell, to the effect that ths 
Deimrtment of Agrirulture should undertake experiments in connection with 
manures and varieties of rust-ivslstant wheats, and they have prov^ most 
valuable to the State. The results of the experiments carried out last year 
have appeared in The .Toumal of Agriculture, and doubtiess you have seen 
them. You >vill have noticed that tlie records are very favourable indeed, 
and go to show us what con be done with various classes of manures and 
different varieties of wheats in dlffeirent dry districts in this State. At 
Murray Bridge rust-resistant wheat sown on a remarkably sandy top soil with a 
clay subsoil averaged from 13 to Id bushels per acre, although the rainfall 
was only Tj inches. ^Fhe tigui*es e&jowert that despite the Uglrt rainfall good 
results had been obtained by thfe use of superphosphates, and by a proper 
system of cultivation. A somewhat similar result has been reported from 
I'unjoug, on the oust of the Murray, where a rainfall of r» inches was le- 
glstered. At Llpson. w^ith a rainfall of inches, and an application of 
Thi«m.a8 phosiittmte, uj) to VJ. buslnds i>cr atTO wore reaped, and where supor- 
phospihates were used up lo 22 and 27 bushel yields were obtained. These 
flguros show what might be oxi>ected from the country under a proper sys¬ 
tem of cultivation if there is a fairly good rainfall. My t*a£;pei*lence this last 
year w.as that I got 17 bushels per acre off fallowed land, but only 3 bushels 
from a olay'ey paddock alongside which hud not been undc*r fallow. Both 
fields got the same amount of manure, but the difference in the yields clearly 
showed the l>enellt of proper cultivation. I would like to say tliAt while the 
Goveniment is wctlltcd with doing many wrong things, such as increasing 
taxation, you farmers have be^eii exi>erleneing verj^ much better times during 
the past few .^ears I think you realize this, liiowever, that no Government 
would be worthy of tl)e sui)port of tlie people of South Auedralla unless it 
Wiis determined at all hazairds to kee]) up the credit of the State by paying 
Its way. M^hen farmers come to me for i500 or £1,000 for roads In their 
districts my reply is that if your coi’pcraitlons ajid you can afford to pay extra 
taxation for the roads It is all right, but under th' present clrcurastapces I 
have no money to give unless i take it from you in the first place. You must 
therefore recognise that while you are perfectl.v Justified In making your re¬ 
quests, the moiiej must be found before it can be handed over. TTiere Is 
one thing I wish imrticularly to speak to you about, and that is the by¬ 
products. I have been a very w'urm advocate of the development of tic 
by-r»rodut*ls of the Sitate. I.,ast j'ear we exported eggs to the value of 
£108,000, and, althouglli the season was a dry one, the exports of frozen meat 
were the hlgnest on record In South Australia. I tlilnk you will all agr^ 
with n\e that it is a great mistake to suppose by eucouraglng the export 
of produce w»e are ultimately putting up prices in the State. My experience 
In the past Imd been that when the people deiiended on local consumption, 
as soon as they had supplied the iPcal demand prices fell to such an 
extent that three-qiifirters of the producers dropped out of the industry 
altogetlier. Consequently prices fluctuated greatly. Although shipments 
of frozen meat principally lambs, had been exi>orted firom the State during 
the past five or six aiwl many sheep had died on account of the 

droiigllit, the number of sheep In South Australia to-day showed an increase of 
over half a million for the period during whU'h exportations have beieu made. 
This conclusively proved that now' we have found a market for our frozen 
meat half a dozen people weep sheep whore one man kept thieim four or five 
years ago. T1 we only got decent seasons in the outside country now, In spite 
of a large export of lambs and mutton the numbers would increase rather 
than decrease. As far as prices ?iire concerned, last year they were excep¬ 
tionally good., I fully realize hosv difficult it is to carry on the Governtneiit 
Kxport Depot, because of the Jealousies created. After the expenditure of 
a large amount of taxpayers’ money tbe producers themselves did not sup¬ 
port the institution as they should; they do not appe# to realize they are 
partners In the concern. Tbe reason of this is that Where the people get 
good casli prices tht^ take them without bothering any further about tbe 
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London market, bnt they mi^ht Just as well get all the possible profits. One 
gentleiuan at Mount Templeton sends small shipments of lambs to London 
every year. Lost year ho sent some weighing 42 and 43 lb. thxongh the 
Oepot, and netted on the whole 12/ a piece—a very paying price indeed. Not 
only was the system of manuring the land of great benefit from a cereal 
point of viei^, but it was certain to prove of much value to the fodder crops. 
Alti»r a oaddock had been niannied for a few years It would be found that 
double the quantity of feed would be obtained from It Paddocks at the Rose¬ 
worthy Agricultural C^ollege that had been manured for some years with 
phosphates would carry more stock than other farms in that district In con¬ 
nection with our fruit Industry, last year we exported to London the largest 
quantity of apples ever sent from Booth Australia; it was something over 
50,000 cases, and we bad no reason to fear comparison with fmlt sent from 
any otlier part of the world to I.iondou Our apples, as regards flavour and 
quality, ore recognised in London as superior to Imports from otihier coun¬ 
tries I think the department Shipped about 5,000 cases for our producers, 
and these netted 7/4 per case. Of course tiie difficulty was in selecting the 
sound fruit, rendered necessary on account of the presence of the codlln moth 
In orchards, but If we can control the moth there Is every prospect of a large 
and payable intlustry In this direction. 

Colonel Rowell—You filhoiild try and get the freights lower. 

Mr. Butler—I believe the freights are coming down this year; but bow cim 
the Government Interfere in such a matter? It was a peculiar thing that 
almost from the time we had interstate free trade up had gone the freights 
to the other Btates Mr. Gilbert had told him that the freight for chaff to 
Sydney was much higher than It was three or four years ago. I suppose 
the advantages of interstate free trade is going Into the pockets of the ahlp- 
ow’uors of the various lines, who have raised the frelent. Last year we 
could Afford to pay the higher freights on account of the high prices, but our 
only chance of competing in the eastern markets In chaff and wheat, now 
that the Irought lias ended, lies in low freights In connection with the 
wine trade, the quantity made during the last two years was 5,000,000 gallons, 
or 2 000,000 gallons more than produced m any pre's'lous two years We 
have reosoB to look forward to a great development of this industry, espe- 
claily as the markets of the othier States are open to us. At the Rosoworthy 
Agrlcnltni'Hl College w^e now’ have between 50 and 00 students,and we have this 
year increased the teaching staff. Mr. Quinn, the horticultural instructor, than 
whom no officer in South .\u9tralia <s more deserving of the support of the 
pnoUncers, has srieiit a lot of time at the College lately Besides carrying 
oift improvements in the orchard, he has. with the assistance of the students, 
got tShe vegetable garden into first class order. Mr Thomson, the dairy 
expert, goes to the College every week to lecture, and, besides these two ad- 
dttkms to the staff. Mr Faulkner has taken the place of farm manager. Mr. 
Fttnlkner comes from lorke’s Peninsula, w’here his father is a farmer. He 
received his educatkm at the College, and took the highest degrees there. 
I thlnlt you will be struck wrlth the great improvement in Kbie crops when yon 
visit the farm next week, but, of course, we have had exceptionally good 
rains there. I visited the College last Monday, and was greatly pleased with 
what 1 saw. In looking through your agenda paper I am glad to notice that 
title Oongross will discuss questions relating to the growing of fodder crops, 
poultry farming, and horse and pig breeding. In connection with fodder 
ptants, it means tttaat if you grow more crops a larger number of stock wiU 
be carried on the lami, and nothing in my opinion wonid be more beneficial 
to the State. If proper attention is paid to poultry farming and pig breeding 
It will be time and money well spent It affords me much pleasure in declar- 
ing the Congress open. (Cheers) 

Mr .1. Cornish (iTankaUlla) moved a vote of thanks to the Hon. Biinister for 
tis address. Now that we were likely to experience better seasons he ad^ 
vised pirodiicers to export frosen meat through the Produce Depot Even the 
small farmersi wltli 100 sheep or lambs to dispose of from year to year, Should 
ship them through the depot, and reap all the profits that wwee Obtainable. 

Mr. W. Kelly (Clare) secondetl th(» motion w’hlch was carried with acclanui« 

Hon. 
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Chairman's Acicirsss. 

Mr. Caldi^'en said that this was t^e second time he addressed the Oongreas 
as CVhiaiirmaii, and in all probability it would be the last, because a motioii 
was being brought forumrd to prevent any member of the Co-uncil of Agri¬ 
culture from occupying the ixisitlon of Chairman for more than two conaeeu' 
tlve years. He was pleased to preside over the Congress again, and was 
glad to meet them under such favourable conditions as then prevailed. Last 
year in the mid-north the high prices obtained by the farmers for their wheat 
and hay came ns an agreeable surprise to them, but settlors further north 
had not been so fortunate. Many who had struggled in vain against adversity 
had to seek for the relief that went so much against the grain of honest and 
independent agriculturists. He was pleased with the admission of the Trea¬ 
surer that all the suc'cess in growing crops was not due to the use of manures. 
In Mr. Cald weirs opinion the larger half of the success was due to the larger 
areas of fallow ground and the better handling of the land generally. He 
had noticed this particularly during a visit to the north a few days previously. 
A forward movement in agriculture was going on throughout the State. The 
members of the C-oiincll of Agriculture, he l)ell€ved, represented the greatest 
interests of the State, and the membership of the Council included level-headed 
men, who coaild well he entrusted with the Important matters relating to 
agriculture, horticulture, viticulture, and other similar industries. The Coun¬ 
cil desired to come in closer touch with tlie Agricultural Bureau, and every 
facility for this should be given. It Avas only by coming into touch with on.- 
another that the Interests of the protlucers could be matcu-ially advanced. In 
the average districts In South Australia we had an excellent soil, and he did 
not lielleAe any of the other States of the Commonwealth had a similar area 
of good country. All that was wanted was a more generous rainfall. In 
a journey from Adelaide to Wilmington he had passed over 200 miles of mag¬ 
nificent uhogtgrowlng land, and uas much impressed with the orchards to 
be seen on the way. They showed that the possibilities of the country were 
indeed great. The posslbllUies of agriculture had not been reached; the pos¬ 
sibilities of horticulture had barely been loudhed; and as far as viticulture 
was concerned there aaos plenty of room for the development of that industry. 
In agricultural countries the dairying industry was recognised as one of the 
most pinMuanenr, and much more attention might lx- paid to It In South Aus- 
tralhi. His advice to many farmers was to k?eep rows instead of exporting 
their h.ay. In Mr. Thomson, the Government dairy expert, South Austri^ 
possess<»d a most cayMiblc otlleer. The Treasurer had told them that they 
needed to l>e economical, and ht» could assure them the Council of Agriculture 
had been extremely careful. But it was possible to carry economy so far as 
to pre\ent them from doing Justice to themselves or to the people with whom 
they should come In contact He hoped their Congress would be pleasant and 
profitable, f (cheers.) '» 


Wednesday Morning, September 9. 

GROWING POOOBR CROPS. 

The Chairman called on Mr. F. h. Ifould, of Onetree Hill Branch, who reaS 
the following paper on this fiWibject:-- 
The growing of fodder crops is not as general as it should be; even a small 
patch of barley Is not known on many farms. Certainly there axe a few far¬ 
mers who realize the value of a small plot of green stuff, and-the time is fast 
approaching when the growing of some kind of fodder for early 
feed, especially for milk cows, will be practised to a very much greater 
extent. A ton of green feed ready to cut in June or July is of greater value than 
many tons latur in the season, when feed generally is plentiful; and da^‘'y 
people especially should not lose sight of thlis fact. They would be enaliled 
to have a few cows come in earlier, and thus secure tlie high prices then 
generally ruling for produce. They would also be extending the milMng season 
of their tv)ws, especially when the practice of growing summer foMh* is 
adopted. But the latter is not so easy in many localities, as the success of the 
crop depends mainly on our uncertain summer rains. But wherever it is p<»s- 
alble to extend our supply of green food farmers and grtaien should avail 
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of rlie opportunity*. a« undoubtedly the shortness of our grasfl 
»ieaKon thiou^hout the SttlU' aeuerally Is a serious drawback, not only to the 
dally ill}; industry, but to grassing throughout all its branches. When we have 
to depend entirely on our natural grasses there 1© far too much lost time in 
our dairy lM»rd. and a period when all kinds of stock suffer for the want of 
sonic succulent food. And If we could manage to grow something t^t will 
e<»nie in a few weeks earlier In the season and likewise at the end it would 
make all tht‘ difTerence to our profit and loss account. 

On most farms a small pieee of ground handy to the homestead can geiio- 
rally lie found suitable for the purpose. The advantages of fallowing for grow¬ 
ing any Umd ot fodder crops should be borne in mind; I would advise to fal¬ 
low (iiily, and apply In a heavy dressing all the farmyard manure available, 
aud wlwre this Is not surtlcleiit commercial fcjrtillsftrs can be used with advan¬ 
tage. but must 1 h‘ applied lllierally In order to force the crop on early, or some 
ot il e adMiutagf^s of the practice would be lost. There are various kinds of 
cereals which will he found suitable for most localities, and the earlier the 
variities the lietter. I'ape barley, rye, and several early kinds of wheat, espe¬ 
cially Bartlett's Crosstired. will be found most suitable. When only a few 
stock are minlrcd to be fed the crop can be raowm with a scythe and given 
Them but when the fcHMiliig is intendeil on a larger scale this will involve too 
much labour, aud t*cveriil small paddoc^ks should be used for the purpose; tl‘e 
stock < aii Ih* turned lii for a short time each day, and when one paddock la 
eaten down snlllcli ntly remove the stock to another; the <Tops will be found 
(if the ground is moist and heavily imuiured) to soon grow uo, 

wdien it can l>e treated In the same wuiy again. (’are must be 

token not to turn stock lu when the ground is wet and boggy. 

In addition to the erreals used for early fodder crops, rape and mus¬ 

tard are beginning to tlnd favour with the fanners, aud the general opinion 
from tliuse wlm linve tried tUest* fodders is that they ore very suitable. And 
I kJiow oi' no more valuable fodder for milk cows or sheep than rape; it Is 
very mill' produ<*ing and fattening, and w'heii cow's are fed on It the increase 
ot milk is astonishing, oouseiiuenlly a valuable fowd for ewes and l.ambs. 
l‘lgs also are very partial lo it and thrive well when they 
can can gel plenty of It. Mustard being the earlier of the two should 
also l)e sown, and Is a good fodder, but not so milk tiroduclng. It Imparts 
a luid taste to the mllU. Uni>e also impaib^ a taint in a less degree, but 
where the milk i-s put through a sepanitor it mostly disappears. The mutton 
from shtvj) f’‘d exclnsh'ely on these fodders has a most disagpeeable smell 
when (‘oelvlng and a sJIglit taste. 

1 have never experienced any dlfHculty In getting my cows to eat rape, but 
like most new foildm’s it Is an acquired taste: tliey* do not eat much at first, 
vvlilcb pcrinips is as well, but they' soon get very fond of it, and I have never 
known any serious results fmm turning stock on it. I usually turn the cows 
in foi a short time eacli day lo prevent waste. Essex rape will be found the 
most suitable for fwider. and I have grow'n both broad leaf mustard and the 
ordlnaiy variety; mid find that stock greatly prefer the latter. Two and 
a half or o tt». of r.ipe and mustard seed per aci*e Is sufficient and should De 
drilled in fairly* deep. Sow* after the first rains, and it will get a good start 
before the w ‘utlie’* gets too wet and cold. The stock can be turned In when 
th<* <T 0 ]> is ready, .and If not fed too bare It soon grows up again. I fed a 
paddock of rniie off last year many times from July right up to the end of No- 
vuulier, and when I ploughed the paddock then after a rain the crop, was 
shooting. The mustard did not last so long, but seemed to die out gradually 
after 11 had been eaten once or twice. When the rape begins to run to seed 
(usually about the end of September or the beginning of October) It should 
l>e kept fed down falrlv hard. I consider from the paddock of rape, co'ntaln- 
ing five acres, I had as much feed as from any 60 acres of grass land on the 
place. If fanners in many dlstrlctB would try to grow this very valuable 
fodder tin* n^sults would surprise them, and small paddocks set apart for the 
purpose would well repay the trouble, for In addition to feeding milk cowg, 
early lambs (which command a high price) can be raised, and the carrying 
capacity of the ttom Increased. 

In addition to growing early feed for our stock a good deal remains to be 
done in the shape of summer crops. Of coarse, where lucerne can be success¬ 
fully grown we have no need to look for a substitute, but unfortunately 
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this grandetit of aU fodders can only be grown in a few favoured localitte<t 
Malse and the eorghiim family can'be grown in the hilly districts with a fall 
degree of success. And the dairyman especially must look to something to 
take the plax^e of the grass, which unfortunately goes otf only too soon; the 
milk supply becomes ver 3 ' short, and various troubles begin among his heid 
in the shape of impaction, &c., which most dairymen in this State realise to 
tiielr cost. T'uless the cattle can get so-mething succulent in the shape of sum- 
mer fodder or ensilage losses will invariably occur, and a fair yield of milk 
is out of the question. Any rich, moist land that has been fallowed early and 
deep and well worked down should be sown with maize, sorghum, &c., the 
latter end of August or beginning of lAepteml)er, when the crop will get a goul 
start liefore all The rains have gone. After that they must take their chance of 
any snnimer rains that may fall, but if tlae.\ get a good start it is suiprlsing 
what little rain is necessary to ensure fair results. I And these crops are beue- 
fltiHl little, if any, by the application of commercial fertilisers. I prefer maize 
for nillliing cows, as It comes up earlier and more evenly, and stands a bettei 
ehiiuce of being benedted by .'iny late rains that may fall. It la also sweeter 
and more snecnleiit than the sorghum family, and is more appre<'Iated l)y the 
cattle. It will not stand a long spell df dry weather like the sorghum, but 
tlie latter does not seem tti germinate so well as maize. The hotter the wen- 
thei the faster the crops grow, so long as there is any moisture in the soil. 
About I \ buslK'Is of maize, -ind from r> to 7 n>. of sorghum, holcns. or ainhe. 
cane seed drilled in fairly (hHq» will be found to be a fair quantity. A good 
crop ot wheat can be gi*o\\'n on the laud after these summer crops, although 
perhaps not quite so good ns ou the bare fallow 
Should the crop of maize. Ae.. be abuiulaut. and cannot all be eaten before 
it gets too matured, it will make splendid eusllnge, especially if chalTed. I 
havi‘ iiotleed several reports of poisoning having oceumni through turning 
smclv Into these crops, but fortunately I have not experienced any dlftlcultv In 
the mnttei. When the maize is in flower, and tht‘ sorghum, Ac., is coming 
into seed, the stock should be turned in for n short time each day, but where 
only a little Is grown it Is safer and more economical to cut it and feed to 
them. These crt'ps ore more suitable for <'attle and horses than sheei). as the 
latter will only eat the leaves and leave the stalks standing bare, which is not 
only a waste, but will prove troublesome when putting in the land to wheat. 
Maize when cut or fed off will not shoot out again, but the sorghum will yield 
a goMKl second growth, o^peoially if a summer rain should occur. Malzi* 
matures earlier than the latter, ami if It is sown at th, 
same time it will give a succ^esslon of crop. Horse-loot t 
maize is tJu* best variety for fmider purposes, and 1 thlqiv 
amluu* c me and planter’s friend best of tllie sorghums. I 
certain tb.nt hi the near future the growing <»f fodder crops will occiijiy ttie 
attention of farmers and dairymen especially mof^ than it has in the past. 
Ot couise, I am aware that hi many parts ni our ngrleultural districts. espi‘- 
clnlly oil the rdahis and in the north, these fodders cannot be gro\vn with any 
degret* of certainty'; but In tl>e hilly districts, where the ralufiill is fair I \ 
reliable, a verv great deal remains to be done in this direction 
Mr. r. l<k 11. W. KrhtaiifT considered that the gmwing of fodder crops was 
far too much negle<‘ted. The lesson they had l>een taught hi 11 h* dry st^asons 
would do some g 9 <s! if flu\v pahl greater nttoiitlon to th(*s(‘ crojiH lii the 
future The only fault he had to find with tlie paper was that no mention 
was made of mangolds. They grew to iierfectlon In many phices in ttie 
fc^tnte, .iml he had successrully grown them and many other fodder plants on 
his tarm on the Bugle Unnges. One he had found very syct^essful wits rtd 
clover (Trlfollum hicumntiini), and he hopeil they would try It. Farmers 
In the niolster districts could sow the seed with barley, and ent the iMirley 
before the clover was sufWchmtly high to he Injured. As a fodder It wa'' e\- 
ceetlingly good, and cattle ate it with relish. As regards mangolds, he bad 
seen Hum gro^'ing in the Mount Gambler and Milliceut districts to an enor¬ 
mous size—larger than they wen* to be seen even in Europe. 

Mr, F. <r Dawson (Bui+ni thought the paper contained valuable suggestions. 
Although there was only a comparatively small rainfall In the Burra district 
last vear. it was no exaggeration to say that an average of 4b tons of man¬ 
golds per acre was obtained from land that had been tbomiighly <*nltlvabHl 
and manured. He got Hb tons per acre from his own land, but the decrease 
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compared with the other ylelde waa due to his usiiig manure in the ** grec n” 
state. ' 

Mr. D. Lithgow (Redhtll) said, in reference to the growing of rape, a farmer 
la his district tum^ three milch cows Into a paddock of this feed at S o’clock 
one afternoon. They became blown, and one died shortly afte^ards. 

Mr. W. E. Fisher (Tatlara) said alfbough the'rainfall was small in the part 
of the State from which he came, he grew mangolds there welching about 80 
lb. When he started operations he was advised that he would be unsuccess¬ 
ful, but had proved othei*wlse. He had been told that the roots were more 
nutritious after they had been pulled a few days, and had proved such waa 
tlie cose. 


Mr. W. Jamieson (Gumeracha) stated that he had experimented with the 
growing of fodder crops, but had not been very successful. He found chang¬ 
ing feed too much waa not good for the cows, and during June and July they 
required a little more grain to keep up their milk supply. He had grown 
many acres of maize, but last year decided be was not going to grow any 
more. When he turned the stock Into .the paddocks the fodder was destroy¬ 
ed. His cows would not give a quantitii' of milk from mangolds, and it was 
too much labour weeding them, especially during winter. 

Mr. J. Davidson (Mlllk*ent) .declared that It had been demonstrated that It 
was profitable for dairy farmers to grow fodders of different kinds. His 
New Zealand experience dhowed him that rape w^as an excellent feed for 
lambs, and for topping up sheep for market. In regard to the growing of 
fodder crops In South Australia locality must first be taken Into consideration 
Farmers should endeavour to carrj' out experiments in a small way, as they 
were likely to reap considerable benefit therefrom. 

Mr. T. Smitli (Port Germeln) said he tried rape on a sandy soil last year, 
and considering the small rainfall that was recorded the return was a splendid 
one. Lucerne did fairly well, but ovtng to a flood In the summer silt was 
carried over it, causing it to die off. The rape stood up better than any crop. 
The nmstard he experimented with ran to seed too quickly, and (he did not 
grow amber cane Iwause it took too much nourishment from the land. 

Mr. J. Downing (Kanroantoo) considered the Caiie oat the best early crop. 
It did not remain on the ground as did the Cape barley, but got away much 
quicker, 

Mr. W. Tiller (Meningie) said that skinless barley was very sweet, and grew 
faster than the Cape barley 


A delegate thought that every farmer jfiiiould grow a few acres of lucerne 
and mustard When the lucc^riie stopped growing then the mustard came 
along; wdien the mustard went off the lucerne made headway again In spring. 

Mr. 1). F. Kennedy (Kadinn) stated tllwt during his travels all over South 
Australia last year he made enciulries regarding fodder crops. He was told 
In the «outh-eaflt that ^'armers there got tifi and 70 tons of mangolds per acre. 
One farmer stated that mangolds were deeprooting plants, and the land waB 
Improvwl through their roo-ts penetrating to such a depth. In another locality 
In the south-east he was Informed they grew rape to exterminate weeds, such 
as the native poppv, and after that could make use of the feed. 

Mr. J. Miller thought It most encouraging to see a young man like Mr. Ifonld 
deal vdtb so Important a matter in so capable a manner. There were hun¬ 
dreds of acres of lucerne now growing on the Broughton, although It was 
once said It would not grow there. He thought other large areas would yet 
be found w*hejv lucerne could be grown. 


Mr. 8. Challetiger (Mount Beniarkablet said if low prices of wheat were 
coming they would have to look to the cow to pay the grocer unless they 
wished tci^eloNe the year with a liability. Some delegates recommended the 
growing Iq( ^rly fec^ for the winter, but his experience waa that green feed 
was w'limt fer the summer. (A Voice—“We want it for both winter and 
sniamerl^ If lucerne and mangolds would grow in a district they should 
he aown. Years ago Qie had seen mangolds growing successfully in one of 
driest districts in the north. 

gir. T. Bell (Fort Plrlc) said lie thought South Anstnillan farmers had a 
Igg yet to learn in regard to fodder crops. A bad time had been experienced 
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f«r twvm! yearn In t!ie Port Plrle and he had tried to grow aor* 

ghQBi for three in snceoankm^ but had to give up the task; b 

tlBUpaiir, In regard to ixnpaetion, he found that green fodder kept away the 
dieease Cor a kxng while, but hin cowa bad lately been attacked with It 
There waa aoniethhig about impactioli that was not yet known. 

Mr. W. Ban% Jun. (I^ne Forest), wild his experience had been like tliat of the 
previous speaker. In his district he fonnd that it did not pay to grow lucerne 
or sorghum, because of the number of bad acasoiis they got. During the pa^it 
fotir years he bad put wheat in early In the season, nameiy, in February. 
This year he had 50 acres under crop, and the wheat came away earlier than 
usual. The cattle were turned into it and it was out in ear in March. He 
could recommend this practice, as on account of having adopted it he bad 
been able to get splendid feed tov his working horses and caftle. If it did 
not produce a crop after the stock were taken out of the paddock it would 
l)a 3 ' as early feed. 

Mr. Ifould, in reply, said his paper dejilt with his own practical experienc»\ 
The neglect to mention mangolds In the paper he admitted was a serious 
omission. He had pro\ed them very profitable, but they must bear in mind 
chat this crop involved a lot of labour. Tf mangolds grew so well in the 
Burra, as stated, be did not think they could do better l^n pay considerable 
attention to that crop. He had turned cows, sheep, and horses into the rape 
paddocks, and thdy had not been blown. With regard to the remarks of 
Mr. Jamieson, they mnst remember that the <^Iumeiacha district was a very 
wet one, and in such places it did not do to turn stock>on the crops in winter. 
In hlB district he found that amber cane did not do injury to the soil. His 
experience was that Cape oats v'cre not so much relished by cattle as barley, 
especially the skinless variety. Tf rve were allowed to get too old It got 
hard, and cattle would not eat It. His advice was, do not let it get too 
old. (Hear, hear.l If in dry localities they did not get summer rains they 
could not expect to grow summer fodder crops. He did not agree wltli the 
speaker who said It was no use troubling about feed In the early winter 
months. In his district they had found tlie rape and other early crops most 
acrseptable. 


RCARINO HOMB STOCK ON SMALL FARMS. 

Mr. R. laensch read the following paper, prepared by Mr. W. Schubert, of 
Murray Biiiige Branch:— 

Chrery farmer should breed and rear on the farm the horse stock required 
for his own use. This, however, I believe. Is not done on many farms, and 
w^ere undertaken has not always proved as successful as it should bate. 
Heatons for this were not difficult to find. Owing to the fact that our pas¬ 
tures are not so good as they used to be, it is not now possible in most cases to 
rear the young stock entirely on grass after they are weaned, as was the case 
In the early days. Hmall farms of late years have been ovmrstocked, and little 
or DO preparations have been made hi good seasoiis for supplies of fodder to 
carry the stock throNlli bad years. In many Instances Unsuitable mares have 
been wtffised for tiresdiiig; how often the mare Is not much use for 

wsrk has her owner ftfOd her for breeding pnrposes? Then another factor in 
the failure to make horsebreedkng a success has been the use of inferior 
Btaliions; because they were the cheapest they have been patronised, heiue 
tbs many undersiied and almost useless horses we meet with nowadays. 

To succeed in rearing pi*ofltable horse stock wo must pick out our best mares 
or bnjr oae or two for that matter, tf we do not already possess suitable animals. 
Then endeavour to induce the owner of a stallion of riidit stamp to mate 
with your mares to travel the district. See,to It. that you have your mares *n 
good condition In August or fieptsBibsr, so that you get them In foal early, 
as it will add pounds to the value of ttie foal, and also give you the oppor- 
tnufty of getting the mares to foul early the foflowtog season. « 

When your mares are near foaling time, be sure to separate them from tho 
other stock, and have them in an exidosure near the homestead, so that they 
esu be oeen at all times. To prevent mUhops always lniq;>ect them last thing 
at nlglvt. It is a wise practice to put tiie mo res and fools in a poddkick with 
good feed in order to prevent the mares MHng away to condHlon and the 
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foals getting a check. When the pastures begin to go off it will be necessaiy 
to give them other food to make up for the loss. Handle the foals as earljr as 
possible. At six months old they may be weaned. Shut them up in a loose 
box and feed on bran« oats, and chaff, and you will find that in a few weeks 
they forget their desire for their mothers’ milk. Do not feed the mare too 
well at weaning time, otherwise the milk will not dry off quickly. In three 
weeks’ time the foals may be allowed to run with the mares again, as thev 
will not trouble them much. 

After weaning the foal be sure you keep it in good condition; therein lies 
the secret of making a good horse of him. The foal should be fed through 
the winter much the same as the working horses, so that it will have a chance 
to continue to pow and develop evenly. By the time it is years old it will, 
if treate<l as described, be sufficiently grown to take its place In the team, 
and do i^ share of work with the other horses without suffering in any way 
from being broken in while young. Not only will the horse be fit to work much 
earlier if weU looked after while young, but if 3 "ou desire to sell him you will 
readily get a good price for him. 

Mr. r. .Tohns (Port Plrle) agreed with the writer of the paper. Ttoe mares 
should be in good condition, but not fat; and if there was a reasonable amount 
of care in trying to meet the requirements of the stallion good results should 
be obtained. 

Mr. 1). hitbgow (Redhlll) said he had not got so much satisfaction as might 
be expected from the travelling stallions, and hart been more successful in 
breeding \^ihen he kept om* of his own, although his horse was perhaps not 
one of the l»est. 

Mr. D. F. Kennedy (Kadina) said he had had an unfortunate experience 
in horse bree<11ng during the past nine years. For three consecutive years 
out of ibe nine he tried blood stallions, but the mares did not get in foal. 
.4t Inst four of the mares got 5n foal, but unfortunately It was last year, and 
three out of the four died. 

.Mr. ,7. Davej' (ITorkctown) said wheu he used to lear horses he got not 
more tlunu 50 i^er cent, of foals from the travelling stallions. The I'eason the 
percentage was not higher \^as because the stallions served too many mares. 
It would onlv >ie honest on the part of the owner of a stallion to n'strlct 
the nujuber of animals 8em*d, and if they did this they would certainly get 
a better iierc'ontage. 

Mr. S. rhnllenger (Mount HemaTkable> thought tljen* was a good donl in 
What the previous 8peak(*rs had said, but tftie low i)ercentage of foaU was 
not ahvnj s the fault of the owner of the stallion. Some farmers took a nave 
from a plough to have her ser^'ed, and put her back in the plough again 
immediately afterwards. That was not fair. The mares should be put into 
a paddock to be served. Then too, they were often put to tflie stallion before 
the proper time. 

Mr. K. .1. Shipway (Koolunga) did not believe in a tax on stallions, he 
thought every man had a right to do what he liked with his own property. 
Some l)rei*ders attempted to do too much, i)y overstocking the farms. With 
regard to the payment of service fees, be did not think tihe farmer should be 
called upon to pay a certain proimrtion of the charge until his mai‘e had been 
serACHl for the last time. 

Mr. J. N. McFallum (Caltowle) thought that If fools were woaneil "et six 
months old it would lx» necessary to attend to tliem well afterwards He 
considered from his exiM*rience that that i>eriod was a little too early. The 
breaking’in of colts at years old was also too early. He Tvorked l..em 
lightly at three years, and put them to work In summer when thej were 81 
years ot agt' 

Mr. J. Tj, Ifould (Onetree Hill) thought that the advice that farmers should 
breed tlieir own horses was quite right, but the money for service was no 
small item to Uiiiny of them. They could w’ork mares during the season but 
Just at the proi)er time they must be given a spell of a week or irwo. He 
did not think tlie breaking-in of colts at 2i 3 'ears too early. He worked 
them lightly r|ght through seeillng time, feeding them well duiing that 
period^ lhe> picked tqi in condition. It was far better to educate them 
at 21 yws than when they got older. 
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Mr. W. W. Pii>ebe« (Kiogston) «akl he had ihad experience la the brocdlaff 
of draught horses and ponies, and he got good percentages. The heal 
method was to turn ihe mares loose .with the stallion. This was a great 
advantage in breeding ponies. X good deal to do with a horse not <*oinlng np 
to expectations was because he was worked too heavily Wlsen young. The 
same remark applied to young rams. 

Mr. F. G. Dawson (Hurra) did not agree with the writer of the paper 
that a young horse was sufliclently well grown to do Its equal share of work 
If broken in at 2i years old 

Mr. W. .Tamieson (Cumen\<-ha) thought it more dlttlcult to get foals than 
to rear them. One cause of that, which bad not been mentioned, was agricul¬ 
tural shows. Tie had noticed that a number of horses that had been got 
up for show purposes did not give good percentages, and that was not to 
l>e wondered at when they considered that the animals had nine Inches oC fat 
round their ribs. 

Mr. .1. Cherlton (Strathalbyn) disagreed with the statement that it was neus- 
sary that .all farmers should breed horses. It was a great mistake for all 
to take up one thing as If they did so they would find it would not pay. 
If he saw all his neighbours taking up a certain line of work, he would turn 
nis attention to something in another direction. 

Mr. H. Gray (Wepowlo) said he usually kept a horse of his own, and nearly 
always got the mares in foal. Every farmer should rear‘euouglhi horses on tlie 
farm for his own use 

Mr. J. Grolg (Woolundunga i stated that he bad gone to coinslderable expense 
in purdhasing a stallion for the district, and consequently expected remunera¬ 
tive scrtice fees Some men, who spoke about restricting the number of 
marcs pur to a stallion, objected to even paying a service fee of £2 2/ for a 
good horse. Some farmers went so far as to say that li their mares did not get 
in foal they should not be expected to pay service fees at all, bui such a 
proposal Avas most unfair to the owner of a stallion. 

Mr. W U. Fisclier iTatinrn) considered that If farmers wanted good horses 
they must feed tl/c foals well after they i;\ere weaned. In regard to the 
breaking-in ol horses at 2^ years old, he believed in teaching iftiem early. 

Mr. T. Bell (Port Plrle) agreed with the remarks of the paper concerning 
the working of young horses. It would be beneficial to the owner and the 
horse to w’ork it a few’ liours each day. 

Mr. F C Smart (Inkerniau) believed that farmers made a great mistake 
in working mares too much w'heu they were in foal He h^ had to lift 
a foal on to Its feet for several days after it had been dropped, and he attri¬ 
buted this to the mare being worked mure than she should have been. A 
subsequent foal got by a stalliou inferior to that fiist used, bad turned 
out remarkably, and prove<i more profitable tftian the two-year-old one. The 
mare hatl only a little work during the time she was carrylag the second 
foal, and he believed that that had something to do with it. Mares should 
be kept from other horses a short while before they foaled. 

Mr. J. I.oroman (Inkewman) was of the opinion that the weaning ,of fools 
took longer than tliree weeks. If they put the stallion with the mare 10 days 
after the latter had foaled, she was almost certain to become pregnant again— 
that was if she were healthy'. He hod known instances where foals were 
not got because the mares were put with the stallions before or after the 
proper time. 

Mr. B. .Taensch (Murray Bridge) said be Imd found that mares three or four 
years old, when put to the stallion, bred welL A great mistake was made 
in allowing mares to grow too old before putting them to the stallion He 
reared from four to seven foals every year, but never stable fed them afiter 
weaning. His foals were left to shift for themselves, and he thought they 
became hardier by the adoption of such a practice, but of ooune he kept very 
good paddocks of feed for them. 

Mr. A. J. Msrren (Meningie) said the horses he had broken in at two years 
old were as good as those bnfiLeii in at four or five years. Horses Ihe ’^ail 
broken in at two years and woriced gently be had sold at £30 each. In 
connection with piocuring Ipato the trouble lay. In the staJMon serving too 
many mares to a day. Stallions were also knocked up througlhl travelling 
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too far. The Jieniiipr of 30 or 40 mares a year waa quite sufficleint for my 
stallion, anrt if they went beyond that he did not think the entire would 
do Justice to the xnares. 


Wednesday Afternoon^ September 9. 

POULTRY FARMING 

Mr. J. von liertouch, of Eudunda branch, read the following pape.* on 
this subject:— 

I have for many years observed, in making out farmers* taxation returns, 
that in average seasons the farmer, after providing for seed wheat, vent of 
land, or Interest on mortgage of land, labour, food for working stock, repairs 
tio machinery and harness, and other necessary outlay, had nothing or very 
little over for his own labour, and has lived on the produce from cows anti 
poultry. Knowing from personal observation that generally poultry are nor 
kept on the farm as they should be, I came to the conclusion that with proper 
attention poultry farming w’ould pay well, and from the following particulars 
It will hi* observed that a practical test ha^t home out my conclusion:— 

About September. 1901, I started as a novice with about 25 to 30 fowls, 
principally liefirhoms and Minorcas, bought an incubator, made brooders, fos¬ 
ter mothers, and imrtablc iron houses, after my own ideas, and by the end 
of December had about 500 chickens, on less than half an acre of land. 
In January, 19012, I moved out to a suitable house with 18 acres bare land, on 
which 1 made subdivl-slon fences, erected shelter sheds, divided the birds into 
colonies of nboui 50 in each, sold out cockeivls, and Imd about 300 pullets left, 
of which through inexperience In the tivatment of easels of roup, cholera, 
and other trouldes I lost about 50. Then I bought and studied poultry books, 
especially deriving very valuable Information from L. Wright's Illustrated 
book of poultr>% by the aid of which i overcame many diflaculties. It is im¬ 
portant to remark that I am away from home half of every week, ana can 
only do the work before and after office hours, and for minor work keep only 
a lad as assfstant. 

After my first pullets started laying, I commenced keeping accounts of in¬ 
come aaid expenditure. From August 1, 1902, to .Vngust 1, 1903, tlie result has 


been:— 

Sales of eggs. £00 1 s 

Sales of birds. 15 18 3 

Value of eggs and birds used at home (low cstlnmte). 8 5 0 

Value of increase of birds in stock. 9 7 6 


£123 12 5 

Expenditure. 

Coat of food (wheat, average price at 5/ per bush.) £00 16 0 

Cost of settings of eggs from pure breeds. ;i 14 0 

Cost of labour. (J 10 0 

£71 0 0 

Leaving a profit for the year. £52 11 11 

Gross return per bird averaged . £0 9 11 

Average cost per bird (inchiding labonn. 0 5 8 

Net profit per bird (on 250 birds). £0 4 3 


For the first year you will admit that the result has been satisfactory 
in spite of high prices ruling for food and the heavy losses sustained through 
diseases, which at first proved a task to battle against, but with persever¬ 
ance and esperiments 1 managed to overcome the troubles of diseases. Now 
I am pleasea to say that all my birds are healthy, and as I have culled out 
all fnprlor Ifirds 1 may safely anticipate a much better result for the second 
yefijh!^f wl^at costa 5/ par bushel, eggs cost 8£d. per dosen to produce, taking 
th#.gjVeEage tbronghoot the year. 1 realised lljd. per dosen on the aver- 
aga for eggs sold at the stores and Adelaide market. When the price was be¬ 
low 6d. pmr doami I pickled eggs in a clear solution, conslstliiig of 2 lb. lime 
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and 1 It), salt to every 2 ffall- of boiling water. Excepting in the pure breed 
pens no rooster is allow^ with the hens, because the hens are tamer and 
lay better If kept by themselres. Infertile eggs are best for market, as they 
keep bettf*r, and realise better prices when they can be guaranteed as fresh and 
Infertile. I obtained up to 1/8 per dozen wholesale for pickled eggs. Eggs must 
be collected at least once evet?* day: and while pickling put the eggs In 
pickle regularly each day after washing them if soiled. 

I have six colonies of birds iu a held of 31 acres, divided into as nearly 
equal yards as possible. In the middle of the held a large roosting sh^. 83 ft. 
X 16 ft. is built, and each yard Is connected with It, shed i^ing divided 
Into six also. In each yard is a shelter shed with sloping sides and back, con¬ 
structed of mallec stakes and brush, with straw roof, and closed on three sides. 
Bach yard abuts on to a patch of green stuff 8 ft to 40 ft In width, accord¬ 
ing to space available. Clumps of trees to provide shade have been planted In 
each yard, and In addition rows of tree liicenie or carob are being grown ns 
breakwinds. 

Regularity In times of feeding Ih Important. I give a warm mash in the 
morning, made as follows, with occasioiml variations:--Chaffed or cut green 
feed, such as kale, mustard, lucerne, sorghum, mangolds, and turnips, is boiled 
with some potatoes, crushed barley, and oats, and a little copra cake; lastly, 
Just before feedimr, atld bran, pollard, and bonemeal, so that the mash is not 
sloppy nor sticky. Put the food on boards or flat dishes, and not on dirty 
ground. At night time feed only wheat or other hard grhlni scatter the grain 
well between cocky chaff or straw, to keep birds busy and promote health. 
Tw^o and a half ounces of food, exclusive of green food, is the average daily 
ration given each grow n-iip bird. Clllckeiifi must be fed more often, but only a 
little at a time. All penned up blifls in breeding pens get a plentiful supply of 
chaffed kale, barley, Incenic, or grass at midd^. Shell grit, cracked quartz, 
glass, or iiBnospHiate rock grit and charcoal are always supplied. Two or tljree 
times a week tin* breeding pens receive cut green bone, which Is put througa 
a Steai‘nc'8 green bonecutter. I)rlnklng water must be kept clean, and shaded 
ill hot weather, Douglas mixture helps to ward off diseases and improves the 
plumage of birds; add a tablespoonful to each quart of diinking water. To 
make the mixture, dissolve 8 oz. sulphate of iron in a gallon of Mllng-water; 
when dissolved add 1 oz. sulphuric acid, keep the mixture in an earthenwanj 
or glass vess<»l unlU cool, theu bottle it and keep for use as above. Draughty 
roosting houses cause colds and roup in fowls. Olose three sides and roof; have 
the opt n side of liouse away from the prevailing westerly winds. For The pre¬ 
vention of v(‘riiiiii portable iron houses aie best, and In the long run tiie 
cheapest, besides being eu.slly constructed. Provide dust baths. Use the white¬ 
wash brush fr(H*ly. T mix whitewash as follow's:—To 7 lb. fresh lime put 8 
tablespoonfuls of flour of sulphur, 3 tablespoonfuls of crude carbolic acid, 
mix, then add 4 gallons l>oilIng water, apply warm. This will destroy all 
vermin. 

To cure roup in early stages, and even very severe cases, I have found the 
following mixtur<‘ efljt'acions:-To an eggeupful of glycerine, add about a 
teaspoonfiil of Ueroslne, 8 drops of pure carbolic acid, and 5 or 0 dmps eu- 
cal 57 )tU 8 oil; apply with a feather to nostrils and mouth. If cheesy matter bt* 
present, remove lhat first, and wash affected parts freely with dilute Coiidy’s 
fluid. Isolate affected birds. In bad cases take the bird, use axe, ^ade, and 
ground. For <iiolerfi a gcod remedy is ground charcoal, mixed with 
well-boiled rice (or dry ground rice), add some peppier and cinnaraon, and 
feed a little at a time. Supply vei*y little water with a few drops of Douglas 
mixture in It A reliable cure for gapes is green garlic, cut fine, and given be¬ 
fore the birds go to roost. Never use in the breeding ];>ens any bird that has at 
any time been very ill. 

In my opinion egg production Is the best payable branch on a poultry farm: 
therefore, I have with caro selected separate pens of the best laying kinds 
of birds, viz:—White T.(eghorns. Brown Leghome, Mlnorcos. Gold and 011 ver 
Wymndottes, and Black Orpingtoms. I also keep a cross utility pen, wherein a 
good Golden Wyandotte cock bird is mated with Dorking, Indian Game, Or- 
piavtoii, and Brown Leghorn hens, and find by treating all enstomers fairly 
that the mle of sittings of eggs from pure bii^, at reasonable prices, Is well 
worth the extra care needed to keep the several strains pure. 
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Mr, von Dcrtonch naid he wished to add a few remarks. His birds were 
much supfrior to what they were the year lieffore, and he considered valac, 
which he had put at £16. a low estimate. I£e had to pay for everything, and 
farmers should lie able to make a greater profit than he did, because there 
were man?* pickings on the farm. Greenstiiff had been grown with little 
or no trouble by him. He had not included Interest on the cost, depreciation 
of the plant, &e., because there had been a return of 50 per cent in one year. 
Where a few fowls were kept on places where there w*ere a good few scraps, 
doubtless the profit would be greater than his had been. Any farmer working 
m pi'oper lines should be able to double tlhe profit he had made. 

The ('halrman said Ik* recollected reading in a paper that eggs In the 
T^ulted Sltates were of a greater monetary value than all ‘the minerals raised 
from the soil thorc. He would like Mr. von Bertouch to give congress some 
idea of the expenses to which he was put in providing the splendid yards, 
&c., for his fowls. 

Mr. von Bertouch said the cost including wire netting, &c., was close iiPon 
£95. He had a idan of the houses, w-hicb also showed a portable brooder, 
besides a foster mother, wdiicb Avas bettor than the best hen, and In which 
he had mised 500 chickens in a short while. 

Mr. J. IX. Gluvas (Port GermeiiO declaretl that In his experience with 
is/ultry, soiiietl'ues he found them paj', WThile at other times they did not. 
Lately he liad been feeding 3<H) fowls and getting no r(*turn from them. A 
neighbour had four or fl\.e colonies of birds, which^ he could shift about 
hls farm, the yards lH*lug iiortable, and he believed that he had been very 
sue(‘esflful lie believwl that if poultry rc(‘eivod proper attention and feed 
they w’ould prove iipofltable. 

Mr, W. .M. Shannon (Kapunda) said he had visited Mr. von Bertouch’s i)Oul- 
try establishment last Saturday, and w’hat he had seen bud l)een an eye-opener 
to him. h^rom what had lK*en done in America, he w’as sure a great deal could 
l)e a<*onmpllslied In thst business in South Australia. It would be a splendid 
tiling for them to encourage the wonwnfolk on the farm to take considerable 
interest ip poultry. 

Mr. J. T^omman (inkermnn) said the paper contained some useful hints con¬ 
cerning p<»ultry diseases. He did not believe in getting poultry from other 
j’ards. ns disease was liitroducwl into flocks that way. He would not take 
a well-bri'd fowl from anv one who ofTered to give It to him, because of 
the fear of introducing tick among hls birds. Although his place had never 
lieen Infvstwl with tick, he had hoard sufficient about the pest to make him 
resolve to do all he could to ke<*p it away from his yards. 

Mr. O. W. Walker (Quom) had had considerable experience in poultry, and 
thongfht it w*as necessary to pay attention to egg production in the “outside” 
countr?% ns the residents there could not coiniHde in table bird breeding at 
present. 

Mr. W. Smith (PralaklnAal stated that he had been keeping fowls for the 
last five j'ears, and the only objection be had to them was that they liked 
to get at the hav stack. Ilow*ever, they w'ore unable to get there, as he had 
♦Tected wire netting around the stack. They were more profitable than almost 
anything else on the farm. If a fiu’mer grew from 2(X) to 3(X) acres of wheat, 
be would have auffl<*lent mbbish therefrom to keep 200 or 390 fowls for over 
six months. He fed hls blrtls on wheat, and they were kept in a paddock 
of l>etwet»n three and four acres lu extent. They also had plenty of green 
feed. For a few* years nis principal living had been from the fowds. Many 
wdio had advised him not to undertake poultry keeping were glad enough 
uow to come to him for eggs. He had been foolish enough to buy :owls. 
Instead of eggs for hab'hlng, and as a result got the tick, which he still 
had on hls premises. His profit had been a great deal larger than that of 
:Mr. von Bertouch. 

Mr. A. S. Hughes (Woodside) said he would be pleased if Mr. von Bertouch 
would tell them what success he had had wdth the incubator. One of the 
present dlfficultiea appeared to be the keeping of the machine at a certain 
1 empernturerand another what the temperature should be. Most of the loss 
of <;Shicks appeared to take ploc^e just at hatching time. Some people said 
thatlbster mothers bred disease and caused death. He would like to know If 
that were true. 
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Mr, 8. DhaUenicer (Mount Bemarkable) thought that the beet roaulta were 
obtained by keeping young fowls and breeding ^ronghout the year. Then 
they would have eggs the whole year. It was not advisable to keep fowls 
after they were three years old. It some of the wheat grown on the farm 
were kept there, and M to poultry, &c., instead of being sold, they would get 
far better returns. He had got rid of tick by putting some damp cocky chaff 
in the fowlhouse, ond setting fire to It. Tliat created a dense smoke, wblcn 
cleared out the tick. Rince then he had given the fowlhouse an occasional 
smoking to kill any vermin which might happen to be there. It was a good 
plan t(» get an old wagon tire and place it in the poultry yard. Within 
the space it formed, when put flat on tlie ground, ashes from the fireplnces 
could be placed, and would be much appreciated by the fowls, which would 
be unable to scratch thorn beyond a certain limit. 

Mr. B. .T. ?lhlpway (Koohinga) did not cai'e to take up the keeping o'* fowls 
himself, but his wife took considerable interest in them. Only lately hi* had 
found how dangerous a llttile neglect was in the keeping of poultry. Some 
time ago his fowls kept dying, and he did not know the cause until he 
went to remove a mnehino from a shed, when he found clusters of ticks in 
enormous numbers. All those who were fieo from the pest should be very 
careful not to get them. Although tick was still found on his premises, he 
was keeping them fairly under control, and he never had healthier birds than 
he had that day. , 

Mr. F. G. Dawson fHunu) appreciated the success that had attended Mr. von 
Bertouch’s effo»’ts. He had done something himself in ixmltry-keeping under 
unfavourable conditions. He had kept fowls for 12 years, and although he had 
not given them all the attention Ihe could have wished, they had brought blm 
in some money Altliough he was placed under the disadvantage of having 
wooden houses, his blnis kept free from vermin, and that was largely due to 
Ibelr not being overcrowded 

Mr. T. Grav(^to<*ks (Uiverton) believed that the keeping of 50 te 60 towls 
would paj better in the course of 12 mouths than two cow's, while the 
trouble linolved in attending to the birds would be much less. Cleauliuess 
ill the iKuiltry yards and houses, however, must on no account over¬ 
looked For a ])erlod of this year he had been longer without eggs than be 
had e^er Unorviii before but the cause of that he did not knov\ H( had 
}>een w ithout eggs for three or four weeks. 

;Mr. T. H, (*as>ely (Mount Uemai’kablc) considered that tick was 
the great curse to poultry breeding In South Australia. Where 

the towls were allowed to roost about the stables they would 
And that in a very large iniml>er of cases the stables themselves became* 
lnfeste^l. When erecting the framework of a fowlhouse, the iron portions 
should be put on inside, and the place kept thoroughly whitewashed, 

Mr. \on Bertouch, in replying to the criticisms, said he had been paying 
attention to the laying tjualities of the hens, and had ^ery considerably In- 
crease^l the average from his fow’ls this year, compared with last year. When 
ho went to his pla<*e, he found it Infested with ticks, but he got rid of them. 
Green bone was evoelleut for poultry, and It would pay them to use it. 
lihe temperature at tt^ch tlie incubator should be kept was a most important 
point The safest temperatuie to keep the eggs was 163 to 104 degrees, and it 
did not matter If it occasionally wont one or two degrees above or below tliat 
so long as they did not let it remain so for any length of time. For diu'k 
t‘ggs he kept the teraperafure at 102 to 102^ degrees. The brooder Imd 
kept his chickens alive far Ix'tler than a hen could. The hen lost chicks by 
stepping on them, and niunlng too far with them. He advised them not to 
rear chickens too early. It they kept theh; birds clean and attended to them, 
they would get eggs all the year round. As regards the Item of £6 10 for 
assistance, that only represented part of the wages paid to a boy, who attendinl 
to his horse, and did other work for him, besides looking after the fowls. 

FIQ BRBBDINQ. 

Mr. A. S. Hughes, of Woodside bianch, read the following paper on this 
subjoci 

tVithln the past few years the breeding and fattening of pigs hais become 
an Important industry in mauy parts of thia State. A few^ years ago wo 
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hc'nwf'ly t'ver lieard of a bacon factory, now wo have a munber of large antf 
>vi ll-ai>i)oliit«l efttabllehmentft devoted to the manufacture of bacon and Walter 
prodiK't*. In view of the probable development in tble Industry, the breeding 
of suitable tciuds of pigs wurrante greater attention on the part of our dairy* 
uten. 

1 find the crossbred sows better than purebred, as they have larger litters* 
make b 4 *nor mothers, are more vigorous, and will thrive on poorer food thaii 
the purebred hows. Tbe cross I favour most is the Berksbire-Poland-Ohliia. 
l>robal»ly the best way to get suitable crossbred sows for breeding purposes 
is lo bitj a tirst-clttSM Poland-Chiua sow—get a good one even If she costs a 
ponud or two more—and mate her to a good Berkshire boar. I would not 
advise buying this boar, but would hire him, as it is from his progeny that the 
sows for br«ssllng will be selected. The sow should have a litter of at least 
eight or ten pIgH, and when thiMse are six weeks old you should be able to 
pi(‘k out three good young sows to keep. 1 would not advise taking more thaii^ 
the tlii'eo best, us althongb some breeders may bold that if any of the litter 
litN* !mod enough, all should be, you will find that there to almost always some 
(•oiHldf*rahh* (llfference In the quality of the pigs in the litter. It is a good 
plan to leave only th(‘ three selected pigs with the sow for another fortnight 
or tore** weeks to give them a gwid start, which means a great deal. 

In stdecting young sows care should be taken to pick only those having 12 
to 14 t<‘atH: some only have eight, and these are of little use for breeding pur¬ 
poses, HH you want to get larger litters If poHsible. Another thing I would 
I’iH'omnuqKl, and that is to selei*t those showing most of ^e Poland-China 
type, ns <t must be remembered that the sows are to be mated again with a 
lterk*<lilrt» i^oar. .4l)Ont a week after the first litter is weaned, put the sow to 
the IwMir again, and from the next litter select two or tliree more of the best 
to liicivas#- tite number of breeding sows. This, of course, takes time, but I as- 
HuiiL* ♦iiat r mil speaking to farmers that do not want or cannot afford to 
spend a lot of money to start with. 

The bi'st win to get your iKwtr is to buy a sucker from a well-known breeder, 
f^hoose oic' from a large litter if po*saible, as there is no doubt that this will 
make all tbe difference in the litters you get from the sows mated with him. 
Feed the boar well, but on no account let him get too fat, the same applies 
tio the sows which can be mated at nine or ten months' old. Some breeders 
say on Jio account should the sows be put with the boar until they are 12 
monfhs old, but I find this a great mistake, as if not bred from until after 
they on* ilmt age they never make such good mothers as the younger sows, arc 
not siifh gfiod milkers nor so careful, nor do they bear such large litters I 
will say hen* that a big tlew' of milk is one of the most important points In 
your How'h, as without It they cannot rear large Utters satisfactorily, as no 
fcM>d you can glv<* them will make up for a poor sujiply of milk from the sow 
With heavy milkers there Is, of course, the iKVSHlblllty of losing one occasionally 
from milk fever, but it was better to risk this loss than to have a lot of •sows 
with a poor flow’ of milk. 

If at the first Utter the sow kills two or three of thorn, give her another 
trial If she is a go<jd Dig: should the same thing occur again, however, fatten 
her foi» marliet as she 1 h cureless and cannot be trusted. We hear of all 
sorts of methods to lv(H*p sows from lying on their young, but they are not 
wanted us a caivful Tnether is better than any of them. Give the sow a stye 
with a good floor, aiul a small quantity of short straw, and If she Is careful 
she will never lie on her young. It is a good plan to have two or three sows 
to pig at the same time, so that if any die, or their Utters are small, you can 
give all to oue sow. and thus save food and trouble Even when the litters 
ju*e large 1 fipd it a good plan to put tw'o lots In one pen when they are tJhre'' 
dnvs old, as In the c<dd u’eather they help to keep each other warm. 

The best food for the sow for the first fortnight after she pigs Is bran; It 
is a great mistake to give her com during this period, but afterwards she 
requires a liberal ration three times a day. The sow wiU take the boar again 
thj*ec days after site pigs, but 1 consider two Utters a year best; this means 
mating her about 10 weeks after pigging. When the sows have had four 
Utters, pick <mt a few young ones to keep for breeding, as I find that after 
the sixth Utter, the sows are not so regular, and there will be sevml small 
pigs among the Utters. It will alee be necessary to secure another Dbar, ae 
inbreetUtig will only lead to failure. 
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I Jt a good plan to baro aevera! small paddoeks, wklrh should sown 
with oftta or bwley. Whan the crop Is about a foot in height turn hi the towsj 
It is the cheapest and most healthy food that they can have after the young 
are weaned. A lucerne paddock la* a splendid standby In the summer; with 
a good growth the sows will need very little else. 

I can recommend strongly the system of depasturing sows on green feed; In 
fact, this Is the only proper way to keep them in health. I do not pen them 
up until a week before they are going to farrow and then give them light 
feed. 

Mr. S. Challenger (Mount Remarkable) asked If Mr. Hughes had kept the 
ivhlte Ywkshlrea? 

Mr. Hughes said yes, but he preferred the Berkshire to the Yorkshire. 

Mr. F. Coleman (Raddleworth) said Mr. Hughes recon^mended bran ns the 
feetl for the first fortnight, and wished to know if anything else was mixed 
with It. 

Mr. Hugbee—Bran with a little skim milk. 

Mr. J. B. Stephenson (Mallala)-iHave you tried barley? 

Mr. Hughes—It Is too heating at first. 

Id answer to other questions, Mr. Hughes said sows would not root up 
the pastures If they were not left too long on them so they became bare. 
They should want them to root up the feed a little for the sake of their health, 
and on no account should they ring the sows. When they rooted up the soil 
they were In search of something, such as charcoal. The Essex and Berkshire 
irade a good cross. 

Mr. J ^Icljpod (l*ort Elliot) said h«» had seen pigs sold at as low a prus* sih 
12/, but that was a long time ago. He thought a lot of the roland-i'blnas, 
as they made the best of mothers, were very prolific, and exceptionally hardy. 
Ho could not agree with the remarks of Mr. Hughes on the rooting pioi>eD' 
titles of pigs. During the last few weeks his pigs had l>een rcMtlng up the 
giound In an extraordinary way. Perhaps they were in search of uoruH after 
the heavy rains. Pigs were very profitable to keep, and he knew of a sow 
that bad given a return of £89 from two litters. 

Mr. F. C. Smart (Inkerman) said that a few years ago, when farmers in his 
district uore sutteiing from drought, the pig was about the only thing on the 
farm that paid. One year he had two or three sows running together and they 
fftrrowed at about the same time, there being between 20 and 30 young pigs. 
It was found that some of the youngsters did not do well, ami did not appear 
to get a fair share of the feed. In later years he had taken the precaution 
to have the sows breeding at different periods and the result was far more 
satisfactory, the small pigs keeping in as good a condition as the larger ones. 
Wlien there was extra food, such as milk, the sow with the litter always got 

It. 

Mr. Hughes sugg^^sted that nnotber Burf*au member j^hioiikl on some offaslou 
g^^e a paper on fattening pigs for market. In refei-ence to the profits on pigs 
found it best to aell them when they were six weeks old. For thf' last 
two years they had awffer been under 10/. The sows aveamged £4 10/ per litter, 
and as it did not cost much to keep a sow they could soon reckon up the pro¬ 
fits. He knew of an Instance whore la three years £98 had been nett -d from 
one sow, the man fattening the young pigs hlmsolf. Pigs were out* of the 
most profitable antmais that could be kept on the farm. People in his nelgh- 
l curhood were buying them at present for the purpose of fattening theifi for 
market, and as they were realizing a handsome profit the delegates could be 
assured there was money in pig farming. 


Wednesday SvenlniTf September S. 

Professor Towar, who waa heartily welcomed, efiid that they must not ex¬ 
pect any very definite statements from him Jimt yet He had not been here 
IcMig enongh to crlticiae too directly the fanning fMCtiees; be had leamt a lot 
during the past 12 months about their climatic coodltloos, and many of their 
methods seemed to hten open to qaestlon; stIU, until he had more experience 
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in South AuBtralU he would prefer to suggeet thoughts for their consideratloQ 
based on his Ameiicau experience. Professofr Towar then read the fonowlug 
paper:-- 


•onm SUQOBSTIONS won south Australian farmers. 

The second year of my residence in South Australia Is now well advanced, 
and the weather conditions prevailing noM, and which have prevailed since 
ray arrival, are such as to Inspire new hopes and promise brighter prospects 
than existed a twelvemonth ago. Were the probabilities In favour of the con- 
tinued prosperity of to-day we could all make suggestions and Improveraents 
on present methods, which would oertaJnlj result In better returns from our 
land and labour thou we are now* enjoying. But the uncertainty of so mauy 
of Nature’s ways, the liability of a return of tlie drought and its attendant 
disasters, check my ardour and enthusiasm to as yet advise anything beyond 
wbat is n'asonably safe and practically sure to succeed. The siituation is 
like an investment, a matter of speculation, and any diversion from the tried 
methods is accompanied with an element of risk, which turns one to the solllo' 
quy of the Aliaksperian hero, and we “rather bear those ills we have than 
lly to others we know* not of.” Owing to the variety of conditions whlcn 
obtain in the different parts of the State, no definite policy can be universal, 
and, furthermore, a farm practice successful In one district may prove a total 
fallurt* in another Wihether in the northern, ceniaral, or southern localities, 
howe\ er, there seems to lye ample room for diversifying the general system of 
farming. That Is to keej) more livestock on the hay and grain farms, grow 
other crops than wheat and oats, erect silos to store green feed, construct more 
dams and other means of conserving water, and more intelligently study better 
methods of agricultural theory and practice 1 suggest the keeping of more 
livestock, esptH'lally from the fact that they should return a handsome profit; 
that sheep produ<‘ts are concentrated inateHals, proportionately cheap to 
market (in fact they will walk to the sale yards), tliey take but little fertility 
from the land, and they get a good part of their living from the seeds and 
plants of weed a w*hich are becoming tlie curse of so many farms. Wbat is 
true of sheeiJ may also be said to a certain extent of other livestock, and may 
be even emphasis^ so far as iKJuUry Is concerneti It may be argued, that in 
the face of threatened drought, short crops and scant feed, a large Investment in 
livestock Is liable to be followed by financial disaster, but if in the colder coun- 
tries they can affowl to store feed in dry form, or as silage every year in 
qnantity sufficient to handfeed all the stes'k of the farm for a period of four 
to six months, and then sell all their products in a much cheaper market, it 
does seem reasonable. 1 am convinced that the greatest need of Australian 
agriculture, a permanent and reliable water supply, can be and will be even¬ 
tually secured What the (rovemraent is doing on a large scale at Barossa, 
Bundaleer, and elsewhere can be done In a small way on many hundreds of 
private estates, similar to what was done art: Colllngrove and Pewsey Vale. 
Lckcal systems w’orked by the co-operation of a few neighbouring farmers, 
especially in the vicinity of the hills, are certainly possible, and can be con- 
stTOcted with greater ofilclency and less expense. What It is possible to 
accomplish wdtli artesian bores, and w*hat the Clovernment Is capable of doing, 
willing to do, and will do, are very hopeful factors in the solution of this 
most serious and imi)ortant problem. The use of lime and cement in the 
construction of dams on porous land and inexpensive though effectual coverings 
to prevent evaporation, are matters of business, worthy of serious thought 
study, and Investigation by the Agricultural Bureau. The contour and tex¬ 
ture of the land are such that water flows to the aea, but there seems to 
be abundant opportunity to construct storage basins wrhere water soffleient for 
any emergency can wdth slight expense be held. I would be consuming 
valuable time If I were tc* expand upon the merits of keeping more live¬ 
stock, and were I to advise a general rush to livestock husbandry, there could 
properly follow a Just and severe criticism on such advice. Tet, you will 
probably agree that livestock was a means through which numerous benefits 
were derivuA sxid which could not be obtained in any other way. The destruc- 
tkm of wMpI «ihe utilisation of the feed on which we could not realise 
in any Wiqi are sufficient reasons for keeping some stock, while the fact 
that herooves hut the minimum of fertility from the* land, and the 

expert ^marketing is inoportionately less than for any other commodity 
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sboukl arfTue for a juiced hUBbaudry will) tbe maximum of domestic animals. 
Furthermore, It pays directly. But in couitection with the livestock questiasi, 
there is ample room for a study of the adaptability of breeds to the various 
requirements. Numerous experiments conducted at the American Bxpeolmenr 
Stations and by breeders hare demonstrated beyond a shadow of doubt tha;. 
to achieve the best success, the stock raiser must study specialized breeding. 
If he wants beef or mutton he must develop those breeds which have a natu¬ 
ral propensity to convert the best part of their food into meat and fat 
If dairying or wool glowing is to be the object of his work, the stock raiser 
must confino hlH attention to the dairy breeds of cattle, and to the wool- 
producing sheep. 11 was contrary to Nature to expect both beef aud milk 
in the highest degree from tine same cow. My excuse for presenting the 
following results of experiments with cattle is that I have seen little mongrel 
Jersey bulls among Ayrshlres, grown for beef, and I have heard a dairying 
community considering the purchase of a shorthorn bull. 

CATTLK TKSTS AT lOtVA. 

llecently at the Iowa Exi>erimental Station in the U.S.A., nine breeds of 
cattle were t(*sted in a feeding experiment lasting 92 days, the object being t.^ 
determine— 

(1) The grain requited to produce a cwt. of gain. 
t2) The percentage of di’cssocl weights of carcases. 

(.‘b The jtercentage of litose tallow in tht‘ beef. 

H) The experts’ valuation on the dressed beef. 

The bnMHls employed were Hereford, Shorthorn, <}aUoway. Tolled 
Angus, lied Tolled. Swiss, Devon, Holstein, and Jersey. In the 
amount of gi’aiii required to pi’oduce a cwt of meat the Short- 
hern proved the winner. The dairy and general imrpose breeds, 
how^ever, held their own with the iec*ognised beef breeds in this respec In 
pereentage of di’ossed weltflit, compaied with weight of carcase, tliev ranked 
In the following order:—-Red ])olled. (15.2 per cent.; Hereford, 65 per cent; 
Polled Angus, 04.8 per cent.; Swiss. 64.8 per cent.; Shoi'thoni, 64.4 per cent; 
(xallow^ay, (Ki.9 per cent.; Devon, 63.6 }>er cent; Holstein, 62.6 per cent.; 
Jersey, 60.5 per cent. In percentage of loose tallow^ they range in the 
following order:—Swiss, 11.7 per cent; Hereford, 12.6 per cent; Bed Poll, 
32.6 per cent; Shortliom, 13.3 per cent; Gallow’ay, 13.5 per cent.; Polled Angus, 
13.8 per cent.; Devon, 16 per cent; Holstein, 17.9 per cent.; Jersey, 18.8 per 
cent. Sliorthorn steers, dressing 1,100 Ib., yielded 145 lb. of loose tallow, or 
13.3 per cent of total weight. Jerseys, averaging 880 lb., yielded over 165 lb. 
of loose tallows or 18.8 per cent The beef breeds place a large proportion of 
the fat l>etw^eeii the muscular fibres of the tissues. Steers of the dairy breeds 
deposit the fat about the intestines and kidneys. The former makes the meat* 
tender and toothfiKime: tlie latter is of little value. The final test tliat of 
relative value per lb. live weight of the representatives of the various breeds 
is most imi>ortant aud conclusive. The figures below are the joint verdict of 
three exi>erlemvd stock buyers, who passed judgment on the two animals of 
each breed as they W'ii^e dilvt*ii Into the slaughter hoxise. 


Breed. Average Live Weight, Valuation 

per lb. 

Hereford. 1.525 66 or 3 S-lCd. 

Khorthoni. 1,666 66 or 3 3-JOd 

(ialloway. 1,635 66 or 3 3-l(‘»d. 

Polleil Angus. 1.726 66 or 3 3-l6d. 

Red Tolled. 1,5440 61 or 3id. 

Swiss. 1,570 6 or 3d. 

Devon. 1.21K) 6} or 2*d. 

Holstein. 1,410 5 or 2Jd. 

Jersey. 1.430 2* or 21d. 


The conclusion to l>e drawn from these figures is that beef breeds may not 
make more gain on given amount of feed, but tiiey gave a marked higher per- 
c^entage of clresswl b»H»f, and a much greater percentage of that beef was 
marketalde at top prices owing to the abundance of loose fat in the dairy 
representatives, while the estimated difference in value live weight between 
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tbf Hereford^ a true beef type, and tbe Jersey, a typical dairy animal, was 82 
per cent, of the ^oe of the better animal. It would be an lajustiee to those 
estimable and queenly of beasts, the daily cows, and in particular tbe 
breeds which haye for centurlea been bred, fed, and selected for dairy per¬ 
formance, to pass this subject without reference to another Impmtant ex¬ 
periment recently completed, in which a similar test was made to detemnlhe 
w’hlch was'the better breed for dairy purposes. 


PAn-AUnaioAn expkrimkxt. 

The experiment In question was conducted by the Live Stock Department 
of the Pan-American Exposition in 1901; it included 10 breeds of cattle, and 
continued for a period of six months. The test, while serving as a most at¬ 
tractive and educational feature of the exposition, had for Us prime object 
to show' which of the 10 breeds would make the greatest net profit upon 
oaoli of the four follow lug jioints — 

ra) Production of butter fat. 

(b) Production of churned butter. 

( 0 ) Production of total solids in milk. 

(d) Production of total solids in milk and gain in live w eight. 

The following breads were represented —Jersey, Guernsey, Polled Jersey, 
Ayrshire, Uolstein-Frieslan, Brown Swiss, French Canadian, Red Polled, 
Shorthorn, ami Dutch Belted. Other beef breeds wisely kept out, or would 
ha\e fared w'orse than the Jersey and Holsteina did in the beef test already 
rerened to Tlu* Ex|K)sitlon Company lU’CMded stables well equipped for 
care, liealth, and management of the cows, and a spc^clal manager was 
appointed to look after them. An advisory board, representing the various 
brt^w In the test, watched the tests throughout. The man employed for each 
herd w'as appointtd on recommendation of the association irepresenting that 
special breed. Animals selected for the test were five of each breed, from 
the lK‘st h<M‘ds In tl»e < onutrj' The result at this experiment is suium»sl up as 
follows —(a) First piisse for net profit In butter fat, won by Guemesy, second 
by Jerse 3 (1»1 IMrst prize for net profit in churned buttei. won bv Giicinsey, 
se<‘ond by Jersey, (c) First prize for net profit in total solids, won by Hol- 
stelixs. second by Ayrshlres. (d) First prize for net profit In total live weight 
won by Hcdstelns second Ayrshire. The order in profit from the money in¬ 
vested In feed from tbe butter fat test was as follows.—Guernsey, Jersey, 
French ('anadinn. Polled Jersey, Ayrshire, Red Poll, Holstein, Swiss, Short¬ 
horn. Jind Dutch Belted The last named were actually fed at a loss, while 
Shorthorns made a profit of only 3 per cent 

I ha^e hinUHl that a greater number of crops should be growm to ensure 
a supply of good leed throughout the yeai*. and provide the variety of feed so 
♦*ssentiiil to health and to the realization of the greatest profit from the various 
animals. Tlds suggestion Introdiu^es the subject of feeds and rations which 
Is in itself a topic of prime impoitancc In order to realize the most from 
j’our animals and feed j'oii must so combine the ration as to feed a balance 
of the dry and the green, or loosening feeds; of the coarse a»d tbe concentrates; 
of the various chemical constltutents and, with all, the savoury and digestible 
that ivlll conform to Nature’s demands in each individual animal. Tbe 
fariw cow, the cow heavy In milk, and the fattening bullock, each demands 
f<a>d f< r a special pun>obo, and the experiences of the European and American 
scientists go to prove that a study of the physical properties and the chemical 
comiKwltlon of foods, leads the way to more economical feeding methods 
tor the various requirements of our domestic animals. I believe the farm 
horses of America do more work and keep in better condition than tbe Austra¬ 
lian horses, and, If they do, I can account for it In no other way than that 
the former receive a ration better adapted to the requirements erf working 
animals. Chemically tbe hay and chaff of wheat and oats lacked in the 
digestible food constituents which go to make muscle and produce energy, and 
ns these creiMi got more mature before harvesting, the stalks and leaves 
turneti to woody fibre, which was much lees nutritious and digestible timo 
tile crop cut in the early stages of ripening. A ration adapted to the require¬ 
ments of the animals was so balanced that the museke producing and tbe 
fat and beat producing constituents hear a definite relation to each other. 
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With eloyer. lucerne, pene, bran, and liuaeed, the one aided wheat and oaten 
hxy could be cort^cted to form a perfect food for stock of all kinds. In 
the feeding of dairy animals, we adjust the balance of food constituents by 
adding bran, linse^, and cottonseed meal to the bay or natural herbage. 
These briefly stated facts emphasise the importance of growing a larger pro- 
portton of food bearing a high percentage of muscle-producing or nitrogenous 
ctmatitaents, such for Instance as lucerne, peas, vetches, beans, and clover. 
How far these crops can be profitably cultivated. I am unable to advise. 
We have peas, vetches, and lucerne growing successfully at the College froon 
seedtngs made during the past winter, and as crops for forage silage or 
cured hay they now offer every promise of success. Rape and kale were 
forage crops which grew rapldlj^ during the colder portion of the year, and 
from the recent experiences at Roseworthy, they could be most highly recom¬ 
mended. The gi‘owing of rape is no experiment it having already passed that 
stage. But W'hat can i)e produced from an acre of land in the form of rape fed 
to sheep, hogs, or cattle, and sold as meat or dairy products Is worthy of a trial, 
and what a crop of rape suitable for pasturage at the beginnlngof summw will 
4o to carry the stock througli the drought Is a hope for portly (n’ercoming the 
drawbacks of an arid country. There are numerous other plants whir h have 
made su<*cessful growth in the arid districts, such as the soy l>ean«. <*ow 
peas, Kaffir com, sulla, and sunflowers, and I believe they could be grown 
sncoeasfully in p<^ions of this state. These crops were practical failures at 
the rollegie last year, as was oeurly everything else, owing to tlie unfavour¬ 
able season. * 

My last suggestion Is i)ructlcally n summary of what has aoin* 
before. Combine the economical side of fai'ralng with obseiwat^im, snidy, 
research, and make every farhi a miniature experiment station, and be 
willing to try new things on a small scale even if you have no great hope 
of succesa Start a patch of lucerne by sowing it on a well-tilled fallow at the 
time you sow wheat, give It a good chance the first year, and do not pnsrure 
It too closely. If you succeed in growing a crop make hay of it. and feed 
it to one or two cows In comparison with other hay. Give mpe a trial as a 
pasture for sheep, cattle, and hogs. Determine what can be done with this 
and other new plants by sowing them every month of the year If necessary. 
I was pleased recently to be asked for a list of books suitable to make a 
farmer’s library. While I have as little faith as the most sceptical In Iwok 
farming, the books in the list that is being prepared will contain many scienti¬ 
fic ideas which In the minds of practical men are aure to evolve many improv¬ 
ed methods of farming. They will offer opportunities for study, and It is by 
observation, study, and invention that we advance. 

Mr. .1. Sampson (Inkerman) .asked if the professor would tell hie. the 
difference between Jersey and Guernsey cattle, and if there was any Alderney 
breed. 

Professor Towar did not l)elle^e tliat at the present time there was any 
such thing as an Aldeniey cow. Tears ago vessels used to sail fix>m the 
Channel Islands to England from the Islands, and the last on© touched at. before 
the mainland was reached was Alderney. Thus they were called tlu* Alderney 
boats, and practical^r everything that came from the Islands was .ailed 
“Alderney.” There were, he believed, only the two Channel Island breeds, 
the Gueimfley and the Jersey, but he had not seen any of the former here. 
The Giiemsey was laiger of the two animals, and more yellow in colour. 
Tttue Guemsc'y In *iiaii.r trials in the United States had com^ out 

ahead of the -Jersey, and, like the other, gave very rich milk and splon- 
4lld quality butter. 

Professor Townr, in answer to a number of other Questions, said tlnu in 
America they were making ensilage without weighting It down, and It kept 
well. He would not advise them at present to stop weighting the silo here, 
bnt Just mentioned the fact to show tibiat making use of the weights might 
after all be an unne<‘essary labour. As regards the cutting of crops for haT* 
they should not mow them when they were too green, but before they got 
too ripe. If they cut them after the concentration of the nourlShmeni of 
the plant into the seed, they wcruld find the stalks of a woody fibre. The class 
of horses on the farm in .Unerica were no better, and perhaps not so good as 
those to be seen In lUuth Australia, but the Americans appeared to get 
more work out of their horses than was the esse in this State. He attributed 
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this to tlie feed they got in tbe Tnited States being more nutritions. Probably 
If the fanners here eouid grow more hiceme they would find tbelr boirsGs 
work better. In America they appeared to have better carriage horaeB than 
those to l»e seen In South Australia, and he bellered this was due to the 
use of trotting horse sires in America, Instead of the racehorse, as appeai'ed 
to be the case In Australia. The French draught horse, the Piprcheroo, was 
more getierallj' found on the American farms than the Glydeedalea It was 
a little lighter, and more actlre for general woric on the road. The l^er- 
cheron was a little after the style of the Suffolk Punch. At Roseworthy Col¬ 
lege rnp#^ had been sown on diffenmt parts of the farm almost every month 
slnc*e February. He had sown rape yesterday In valley ground, and even 
if it did fail on account of being put in so late, the loss would only be 2/ per 
acre, while if favourable w’eather prevailed. It would provide feed Into the 
summer, although some insect pest might come along, as It sometimes did. and 
destroy the croj). The Jersey shorthorn cross was known as the farmer’s 
cow. Tc» him it seemed like going against Nature. He had heard that 
this method of breeding was adopted in South Australia, and had a good many 
advocates, but he did not l>elieve in it himself, nor would he until be was 
thoroughly convinced that such a practice was successful. The Hungarian 
grass had to be grown in summer, as It succumbed to the first frosts. It 
gn*w qulckl.\, and might make a fair cw^ if the seed were sown immediately 
after the danger of frosts had passed, and reasonable amount of rain was 
likely to follow. He hod had no trouble at the College In Che way of sheep 
not eating rai>e readily. >^’bere tliere tvas other feed with rape, possibly they 
would take the former before they paid tlielr attention to the latter; but they 
would eat rape long before they starved. (Laughter.) He bad fattened 
lambs on raT»e and nothing imt rape. Dwarf Essex w»afi the best kind of 
rape, and would give a good crop if sowm In March. Lucerne would not do so 
well growing with some other crop as by Itself. He believed in sowing lucerne 
early, so that It could get tbe full benefit of the winter rains. At the Golleige 
they had sown st'veral acres with it on May 18, and altbough several severe 
frosts had been experienced this winter, it was growing nicely now, and a 
good crop could be out from It. Itaix* was not a good crop for ensilage as 
there w'as too much water in it. It was suitable only as forage. Peas were 
desirable foi* ensilage, and did w*ell mixed wltb oats or otlier crops for this 
purpose. Luc*erne or any otlier of the leguminous plants would Improve 
onsllage. 8orue waters w'onld do for tbe growing of lucerne by irrigation, 
others would not. Some men also said a person required to know whether 
the water and soil would work together before they could tell if the loiaPty 
w ere suitable for lucerne. The lietter grasses for pasture included cocksfoot 
The Timotliy was also an excellent grass, and made good hay. He had seen 
it growing In a few places here, also the Italian rye and oat grasses. In 
sowing superphosphates with rape or sorghum, be would not take into con¬ 
sideration the link lie ran ns regards the fertiliser killing thie seed owing to 
being in contact with It. There W’as not much dangeor, and he advised Thejn 
to put the seed and manure Into the ground In the best way that suited them. 
Ver)' tender shoots of wheat on coming into a spot where the phosphates were 
especially thick died off. but only a comparatively few were thus affected, 
and they always sowed many more grains than were necesssry, as they had 
to allow for a good many of them being destroyed. He was not prepAretl 
to recommend putting tbe so-called insoiuable phosphates in tbe soil, .>iit in 
certain cases w*hore the ground indicated thiat It would pay better, the farmer 
w'ould be Justified In adopting that method. They should be able to grow 
good lucerne with a rainfall of 15 inches. The seed should not be covered 
deep. He thought half an inch sufficiently deep for lucerne. (Cries—*‘Too 
deep,” and a delegate interjected—”! slmnply roll it down.” Professor 
Towar preferred imt to roll the ground; he thought tbe better plan 
was to cover with a light harrow and leave the ground rough. The Holstein 
cow w*as not reared in such a country as Sou^ Australia. It was rather 
haudfiome looking If they liked colour, and provided an immense auaotity of 
inltk. mtt of a low' stantlard. What It lacked In the quality of milk it made 
uii in'dvutntlty. They wanted 'tbe best conditions that prevailed, and there 
waa jte poBSihility she might fall to come up to expectations in a dry climate. 
Th^i^estion as to whether she would lie suitable for a farmer’s cow in 
thIf'lKate, he wcmld answer as he had done other queries, namely—Ton will 
hate to find the matter out for yourselves.** 
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The Chairman asked If Professor Towar thought It were (losslble for 
women to receive instruction at the Roseworthy Agricultural College. 

Professor Towar said he had already rejicrted to the Minister on the ma ter. 
The report set out that there was no^reason why women should not be aide 
to no to rile College* us day students to attend the lectures on dairying, horti¬ 
culture. and i)ossihly on sonu* ngi*lcultural subjects. In the United States 
tlH* course of instruction for women at the agricultural (*olleges was ou 
somewhat the same jiarallel ns that of the ynimg men. The women some¬ 
times took a special course lii dairying, and went through all the work from 
the weighing of milk to the manufacture of butter. In these dairy schools It 
was found that the girls were Just as good, if not lietter, studeoifts thau the 
boys. The system started lu a small way in America, and at first farmers* 
daughters living near tlie colleges used to be driven to the institutions each day 
for studying In some particular subject such as dairying. 

Mr. A. Molineux moved a vote of thanks to Professor Towar for his excelleui 
address, and his courtesy In answering a number of questions. With regnnl 
to Medlcago media (or sand lucerne), it was a hardy plant, and had been grown 
oil Torke’s Penlusiiln, but the attention which it deserved as a fodder crop had 
not been paid to It. 

The Tnctlon was carried iiJtlj m'tdamatioii. 


Thursday Mornlna, September 10. 

DAIRYING. 

Mr. J. Miller pieslded over Congress in the absence of Mr. R. Caldwell, 
and called ou the Dairy lustnictor. Mr. D. S. Thomson. 

Mr. ThonWHra sold:—**! am not going to give you a long address, but four 
short ones, to allow you plenty of time tor discussing each subject. 

1 have chosen for the first part of my address a subject that will afford 
considerable scope for discussion, noimely, **rhe home separator and the 
quality of butter.” We are told that the cream separator is to a large extent 
resputisible for so much tnfeiior butter being produced in Australia, and In 
some ports of the Commonwealth severe measures have been proposed to 
limit the use of machines. Those who are not so drastic In their views asso¬ 
ciate the separator with the present high position dairying has attained, and 
in many districts It has lieeu demonstrated that failure In agriculture would 
have followed its atusence from the farm. It is beyond dispute that defenders 
of the separator have a very stiong argument in its favour when they recall 
the struggling days of the industry, when band-siklmmJng was the system in 
vogue, and was productive of butter far behind In quality the average of to¬ 
day. It has been said that Australia is the dumping ground for separators, 
and that other countries are poor patrons of the lai*ge manufacturing flimif 
in England, Sweden, and elsewhere. There is certainly something to say in 
favour of the very large sale of machines in the Commonwealth, when It Is 
considered that great advantages are derived on the farms remote from butter- 
making establishmeuta. It seetns unfair to continually condemn the Instru¬ 
ment that has practloti4y raised the export butter trade of Aucrtralla to Its 
present great dimeimlOhs. Is It liecause we are afraid to attack the sojirce of 
tlie evil, namely, the abuse of the separator? 1 am in a position to speak 
from personal observation that extensive supplies of deteriorated cream are 
sent to factories of convenitut situation to farms, and this happens not only 
in the hot weather, but throughout the cold months of winter. I ask the 
question why should that very serious state of things hontiaue? It is because 
dairies are not kept as they ought to be, separators are not tissated as sepa¬ 
rators, and the cream Is injudiciously collei;ted, mixed, and conveyed to the 
factory when old and tainted. I think It is the duty of the female dairy 
hands 1o do a little more to safeguard tiie Interests of the butter industry 
of Bouth Australia. It is a woman*s work to attend to tlie utensils, the 
cleanliness of the milk or cream rooms, and to interest herself in all tiigt is 
conducive to the manufacture of choice produce. That many machines are 
In the hands of dairymen residing within a mile or so of creameries and 
factories cannot be denied, and a reason fior this Is not dltficult to find. tJnl- 
rersal dissatisfaction over supplies of separator milk returned to the farms 
has kindled the farmer's 4^slre to purchase a separator for his own use. The 
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virtues o( the machine hare been thoroughly brought before hie notice meet 
important of all being the great adrantage of bari^ a aweet and wholeeome 
aupply of skim milk for feeding calves and for other purposee. Rapidly the 
sale of separators increased. The eftorts of the factorl^ to check their num¬ 
bers were of little purpose. Soon the fanner was independent of his nearest 
factory, and where unpleasantneas continued he e&xt bis supplies where be 
consfclered better results would be obtained. Kivalry amongst factoiies fol¬ 
lowed, and defper and deeper did the mischief grow that distance appealed 
to be no objectioii to the transit of cream and profltnble retuirns. Where are 
we now? The cry is raised, can we aboli^ the hand separator? I contend— 
and it has been my view from the outset (>f my appointment here—that as 
the separator has gained a permanent footing in South Australia it is our 
duty to give our attention to making the beat use of it 

Mr. 'riionison announced that that waa the conclusion of the first portion of 
the paiH r. The delegates would be allowed 20 minutes to discuss the quea- 
uoiw that had been raised therein. He aske<l for a show of hands to ascer- 
tain how many delegates were In favour of the use of the home separator. 

There w'os a large show of hands in favour of its use, and one against it, 
while a few delegates remained 2 >eutral. 

Mr. Thomson—That will do, gentlemen; there is a large majority in favour 
ot the use of the separator 

Mr. P. Pavey (Crystal Brook) said that some farmers who oumed home 
st'lianitors and lived near factories dirt not send their cream to those establish¬ 
ments hut to factories a considerable distance away. The reason was at- 
triliuted to th(‘se iiereons being Jealous of others, whom they said received 
better treatment than was accorded them. He could hardly believe that men 
could ho so jealoua 

Mr. Thomson said they should attack tlie most serious of all evils—the 
abuse <'f the separator. SonuMif those* ulio use st*»Minjtors wen» >ery carek‘s‘4 
In regard to cleoullnces. He had been told that some only cleaned the aeiia- 
tator once a day and worked it twice. Was It posslide under those conditions 
for the cream to keep its flavour? Cream was also kept too long on the iarm, 
It hart lieeo kept four, five, and even six days, not onl.^ in winter, but in 
fairly hot weather. Was It possible for cream kept so long to arrive at the 
factory In a sweet wholesome condition? Only an inferior product coirtrt be 
made at the factory with such cream. This was his reason for ihe statement 
he hatl made in regard to the alnisc of the separator being the most 'H*rjoiis or 
all evils It was for them to express an opinion 

Mr. P. Pavy (Crystal Brook) considered that the cream should bo graded on 
the farm or at the factory. The factor?" manager should be competont to 
grmh* crtniiii Into a first ami sofond-class arthde. and jmy for It acc-ordlny: it» its 
worth. 

Mr. Thomson said that the evil took place on the farm, and that if the cream 
arrived at the factory in a bad state then the former was responalble. 

A delegate- That is where the Jealousy comes In. 

Mr. Thomson asked if the factory manager should grade deteriorated cream 
and only pay for It at ita proper value. 

Cries of “Yes.” 

Mr. Thomaon—**Well, that is all right.” 

Mr. .T. Malcolm (Kadlna) stated that if farmers had rusty wheat the buyers 
of it would grade It and pay for It only w’hat they considered a proi><*r prh'e. 
Cream should be graded In the ssme waj(' as w’as done in the case of wheat 
and chaff. Then tlie farmer xvho did not look after his cream would have 
to take a lower price. He -was In favour of every farmer having a home 
separator as It brought about a saving in time and exi>eas*. It \vould be 
xvise for the farmers to co-operate in this matter. If they nctwl in co-operaiion 
more thtap they did at present they w'onld find it was to thtdr mutual ad¬ 
vantage* 

Mr, W, Hi Fisher (Tattart) agreed with Mr. Thomson’s remarks on the 
chmtilneas of the separator. He knew a housewife who owned a separator 
and always put s(^ In the water to clean St. At his home they separated the 
cream and made fnelr butter throughout the winter. They usually got a 
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Jlttle more for It than other butter. When the hot weather set in they sent 
the cream to Adelaide and had no reason to complain about the price they re* 
ceived for it 

Mr. J. Wilson (Petersburg) said he had been asked by the manager of the 
Petersburg factory to bring forward^the matter of supplies of cream to the 
factories. It wns argued that all farmers could take their cream to the 
factories in first-class condition, but all had not the proper knowledge as to how 
to do this. The Government should appoint a dairy Inspector and Instructor. 
(A Voice—“We have one now.“) 

llofi. T. Pascoe, M.L.r., agreetl wlUi Mr. Thomson's remarks on the matter 
of cleanliness. Hie boy obJecte<l to a separator because he went to a neigh¬ 
bouring farm wheiv there was one that did not smell very nice. However, 
he got a seperatflcr, and the advice of the firm from which it was purchased 
in regard to the scalding out of the machine after ever 3 ' time It was used was 
followed. But it was found that the hot water bui’st a little Indiarubber 
ring, ami the “whole show went hung.” He found that it would not do to 
pay tkl. a week for tlu* purchase of indiarubber rings, amd iso he had designed 
one of his own which had worked sotlsfactor!ly ever since. His advice to 
them was that they should not mix two lots of cream until they were cool. 

Mr. W. 11. Marshall (Etidunda) said he had lishmed to Mr. Tbomson^s 
reiuarkM with mixed feelingis. The statements made a|)i>eared to be adverse 
to South Australia, and represented the residents as being a dirty lot of j^eople. 
The uomeii folk ueiv not iheu* to defend tliemselves. ho Ih‘ w<Hild look afler 
their luterwts. The district of Kuduiida was famed fqr its butter and cie.tm, 
and that would not be the east* if the women folk there were dirty. I'hey 
would remember that the crltlolsma of a gentleman from Russia on the dairy¬ 
ing industry met with much disfavour. He did not think it wise to make 
statements which would appear in the press to the effect that our manlpula- 
lon of the separator was done in a dirty manner. It would be a pity if such 
an anuauncement went out to the world, as it was only true of a few in¬ 
dividuals. Co-operation met wltli his entire sympathy. If cream were graded 
and paid for according to its value the creameries would 1 h‘ in a better posi¬ 
tion than they were at present. 

Mr. S. <'halU*naer (Mount Remarkable) admitted that thwe was a large 
number of i>oopl(» who were not over clean’. Nobody could k(*ep cronru in 
good condition without a properly ventilated and dean dairy. IMenty of them 
had (lean dairies, but they lacked proper ventilation. Dairy liulldlngs facing 
cast and wc«t did not carry enough ventilation; they should b(‘ built uorllj and 
south, if thcie was a ventilator in the roof, then, there should be one in 
tht* bottom oi tlio building north and south. Then tiliey would llnd tlndr cream 
keep cool. The separator should first 1>e cleaned with cold and afterwards 
V itli hot water. All people engaged In dairying did not appear to know’ this. 

Mr. F. <'oleiuun (Saddleww^hi said he had been told by a factory manager 
that apart from cleanliness, conskh^ablp trouble was caused by “w’WHlIness” 
in butter. It wa«i most essential that the separator should be* kept clefiii, 

Mr. F. Bayne (Blue Forest) said that butter would keei> l)etti*r at one tiute 
ol the year than anotlier, and wished to know’ the caii»(‘. 

>ir. Thomson said t^t ‘Avoedy” buttei*, more especially in the north, was 
very comiiioii at that time of the .year. Cei’tnlnly thej'’ w'unted to get n^'cr 
the (rouble, l>ut be w’as afraid it w’oiild take some time. I'udoubtpdly by cool¬ 
ing th(' cream to a low’ temiierature fhiey got rid of the wMvnly fiavour to 
some extent, but the refrigeration of cream <‘oiild not be undertaken on m<ist 
of <h(‘ farms In tlie north. Koine people used a pinch of salti>eti’e and a 
little wmrni w'ater to reduci* *he taint, but it was questlonalJle if suff5(fieat 
benefit was secured by the adoption of such a practice. He liml experimented 
in his labonitory in this direction, and had ^und that the galtisdre and warm 
water had taken away a little of the taint by evaporation. 

Mr. A. N. Hug/h)(*s (Woodslde) had found the plan of cooling milk heneflclal. 
When the cows were fed on rape, the milk from them was put through the 
ordinary cooler twice, and l)y this means a lot of the taint, but not the wlKole 
of Itj w’us taken nw’ay. If farmers would cmly cool their milk directly It* 
came from the cows, they ivould reduce the taint considerably. 

^fr. J. Phelps (DowllngrlUe) said bb fed his cow’s on a little bran and as 
much salt ^ he could ^ them to eat during the “weedy'* season, and be 
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found tbat the objecttonable taint was taken out of butter to a considerable 
extent In that way. 

At the request of Mr. Thomson, a show of bands was called as t)o those 
who were In favour of grading ci'eam. Nearly all voted in favour of such 
a system, and no delegate voted n^nst it. 

Mr. Thomson—In my second paper I will deal with the dairy cow. The pure 
Jersey cow I cannot altogether recommend. Is she suitable for the buteher? 
Is she an ideal cow for the ffirmer of South Australia? To a certain extent 
she is, ns regards butter making but nothing else. In my opinion she is the 
gentleman's cow. Take the shorthorn. She Is a big, heavy-framed animal, 
which carries fat. We are not dealing with the animal as a stall fed one, 
but on its average weight. She gives a lot of milk, and to some extent the 
quality is good. Shorthorn cows have given 600 gallons of milk each m 
a year, and we have got crossbreds of the breed in South Australia which 
have given that <iufintlt;s\ In one of the largest cities of Scotland I have 
seen nothing but shorthorns, and the owners are able to sell their cows to 
the hutt^hcrs after they have done with them. The shorthorn puts fat ou In 
the right plact'—on the ribs, not In the intestines, as in the case of the 
Jersey. I do not wish to dlwredit the Jersey, however. Cross the Jersey bull 
with the shorthorn eow. and we get a splendid dairy cow. which gives a 
largo quantity of rich milk and has a bigger frame than the Jersey. At the 
Trlng test held In Eiigland lost year, the shorthorn achieved an easy victory 
over tlie Jersey and othw breeds ol milking stoc'k, and there was a very 
strong demand for the shorthorn milking strains for export At the Mel¬ 
bourne Show the other W(*ek, a mongrel Shorthorn gained the highest honours 
as a dairy cow. We ha^e other breeds, such as the Ayrshire, of good milk¬ 
ing cows, but the jjercentago of fat in the milk is somewhat low. It is 
questionable whellier it would l)e advisable to cross the Ayrshire with the 
Hhorthorn, as the percentage of fat In the milk of both 1*^ considerably below 
that of the Jersey. The Holstems are handsome big heavy cattle, some¬ 
thing of the sise of shorthorns, but quite different In c'olour, the breiisl in 
its native country is a very hea>y milker, but the quality of the milk, howcv<*r, 
is very' low. The Holstein carries a lot ot flesh, and Is a fat big-boned ani¬ 
mal. I do not know If the experiment of crossing the Holstein with the 
Jersey or any other breed has been tried. 1 think success would follow the 
cross l>etweon tlie Holstein and Jei8<*y. (Cheers.) 

>[r. W H. Marshall (Eudunda) asked if it were ad^isable to put the 
Jersey bull to the shorthorn cow in breeding. 

Mr. Thomson—Yes. 

Air. A. Moliueux asked If Mr. Thomson th ught the Holstein breed would 
prove serviceable in the north? 

Mr. Thomson said he did not think so. He sow 3U0 ou one fanm In Sweden, 
and they were revelling In rich food and well attended to. He was afraid 
tlmt the northern parts of South Australia would not be suitable for the 
breed. 

Mr. A. S. Hughes (Woodside) conKUlere<l that the cross betweeru the short*^ 
horn anti the Jersey was the h^t Tlu‘ shorthorn eaone on top rei>oatedly at 
the Sydney and other shows. He would like to ask Mr. Thomson If the Ayr- 
ehlres In their native country carried sliort tents, which caused a lot of trouble 
in milking here, llie purebred Holsttdn wanted deep marshy country with 
plenty of rich feed and would not do on the Mount Lofty Ranges. 

Mr. F. G. Dawson (Burra) nskt'd In respect to tlie Jersey-sihorthom croks if 
Mr. Thomson was speaking of the milking or fat strain of Shi>rthoms? 

Air. Thomson said he certainly refeired to the imllking strain, if they could 
get them, but if not, they could use the other strain of that breed. He thought 
there were some herds of milking slioaThoms, Imt not the pure. In Houth Austra¬ 
lia. He had seen wlUiln the metro{Mditan area tf Adelaide some daliT cows as 
go^ as he had seen in any part of the world. In different parts of the State 
tlie value of the shorthorn had been clearly demonstrated. In regard to the 
question aiik^ by Mr. Hughes, when he was a boy the Ayrshires were bred 
Ir. Scotland very much for show purposes, and as the Judges then preferred 
short teat* the farmers bred their cows a;ceordingly. At that time people In 
South Australia were importing Ayrshires. and therefore got animals with 
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short teats. When he viilted Scotland recently he noticed that the tea>t« of the 
Ayrshires were much longer than previously, and that the judges farouTed 
.long teats. 

At this stage >Ir. ('altlwell took the chair. 

^r Thoiuson, in answer to a question, said the fruerasey was a larger ani¬ 
mal than the Jersey. The Guernsey's colour was au orauge pluk, while that 
of the Jersey was lawii» some being dark fawn. The Guernsey was a bettor 
cow for till* dulrv than the Jersey, as It 'hart more weight, gave more buthir 
fat, and put on flesh more rapidly. The butter produced froon its milk, like 
that of the Jersey, waa very rich, 

Mr. T. I^. ("ash*y (Mount lleniarkable) said his ^lews were opposite to 
those of Professor Towar. He had bred both the pure and tlie cross anlmaSs, 
and he thought that Mr Thomson had arrived at a correct conclusion In de¬ 
ciding which was the best dairy cow for the farmers. 

In answer to a question, Mr Thomson said that in breeding fiom crossbred 
animals they must have a purebred sire. 

Mr. Thorason—Tbr third poition of my jiaper, or address, will deal with 
variations In the returns of butter from cream. A farmer sends, say, 10 
gallons of cream to the factory and retains 10 gallons for treatment on the 
farm. He gets more butter from the quantity he chums himself than is pro¬ 
cured at the factoiy, and misous with himself that there must be somettilng 
radically wrong. He must, however, among other things, take into conside¬ 
ration the consistency of the cream. There must b€» the same percentage of 
fat In the cream lu* sent t(» Ihe fnctorv as that i-etalned In the farm \vy him 
The cream churned at home and that churned at the factory should be exactly 
similar for such a test i'he acidity of the cream had also to be taken into 
cousideratloD. Perhai)s we would find that the cream kept at home was 
churned at a temperature of 60 degrees, while that sent to the factory would 
Iw* treatiMl at a bllg^htly dlflcrcul temperature. The quontltj^ of cream churned 
was also another point tliat must not be overlooked. Take two chums and 
]>ut 50 gallons of cream In the one and five in the other and a different per¬ 
centage result will be obtained. Cream, unless it breaks at the proper time, 
will not give up a quantity of fat Then, again, the washing, working, and 
salting will make a difference. All these matb*rs have to be taken Into 
consid-eratlon before you can charge a factory with giving short returns. An¬ 
other point of great importance is tliat of the transit of the cream from the 
farm to the factory. You have also to consider the quantity of cream dis¬ 
patched in the cream cans. If the weather is hot and the cans become heated 
hy the sun the cream will develop acidity. Vibration, it is well known, causes 
the fonuatlon of butter grains, and when this happens the result is the loss 
of a lot of butter in the churning process. If you have cream at the stage 
of giving up the butter grains tbe least shaking of the cream can for five tw 
10 mlnutce is suflicient to break the grains. I have seen on the aurface cream 
In cans inches of butt -r and below that .skim milk, and a gr4*at d<^al of the fiit 
has been lost with the skim milk. You can easily see that when farmers 
churn their <*ieam at home ti«ey do so under more favourable conditions. 

The Chairman said he had seen cans in New Zealand tbe lids of which 
mof\'Hl up and down according to the quantity of milk or cream In them. 
The lids considerably reduced the tossing about of the contents of the cans.. 

Mr. Thomson tiiougl t the <'ana with their patent Uds W'ould be of great sf*r 
vice to the industfw' If Jie/ were as serviceable as appeared from Mr. Oald- 
well’s remarks. He had carried out an experiment in the north for reducing 
the temperature of a can of cream. Water wa« ihade to drip on a canvas 
covering all night and the cream was kept in splendid quality, but, of course, 
such a method could not very well be ajdopted for the farm. 

A delegate asked which was the best time to churn cream—In the morning 
or evening? 

ytr, Thomson said he would have to gauge his time according to tbe acidity 
of the cream. It was an importaint p^nt, as butter making depended upon 
the ripening of the cream The working of cream Into butter was a simple ^ 
proce'*a, but on the proper ripening of the cream depended the success of the 
whole operation. To test the cream take a little from a can with a spoon 
and taste it. If they find tlmt the cream 1ms a sharp taste of acidity at first 
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follwed by a pteasant «weet taste, then It is ready tor chnmln®. If the taate 
of addlty is more pronounced and no sweetness foHows* It is too far adyanced 
for making good butter; and if there is too much sweetness the ttme for cham- 
Ing has not arrived. (Hear, hear.) 

The Chairman asked If Idr. Thomson favoured the use of starters In the 
Cream. 

Mr. Thomson said that in Denmark 98 per cent, of the cieam was pas- 
teiirisiHl, and that killed all the organisms In it The cream was then to 
the l>est condition for the intrD<luctiou of the etarters. The starters ripened 
the cream after it had been cleared of all injurious organisms. In Denmark 
tlio starters were used at the factories to which the farmers took their cream. 
The Government there looked after these organisms, and If a factory manager 
was afraid Ms particular culture had been contaminated, he would send it 
to the Government for examination. If it was found to be all right be 
woultl (ontlnue to use it. Pasteurization would do away wltli weedtoess in 
ercam. Hcalded crcaiu did not make good butter; it was l>etter to scald the 
milk. 

Mr Thomson “-My last remarks will deal with the export butter trade. This 
season we stortcfl the export of butter threi^ weeks ago, and in the first 
week wo sAidpped alnmt KKi castes. That quantity was “suriihis” buttei* and 
the question 1 wish to nsk you is this: In the shipment of low grade butter 
would it be beuoticlal to the export trade to grade it and mark it with a 
“phKtrj'' stamp? If you decide that it >vas desirable to do so, then the 
question would aiise as to what stain]) would l>e most suitable. Some years 
ago I iiitpoduecd the iiriudlee of marking low grade butter with a stamp, and 
people found fault wltli me, nc<‘uslng me of injuring our export trade. What 
I did w.as for the protKtlon of tlio l^dust^J^ 1 am told that if we brand boxes 
of j)astry butter slnqily wltli printing Ink, little dlttlculty will be experienced 
by dlsbonesi jicoplo In r>oiidon In renunlng that brand. Was it advisable to 
use 4i liot iron so that the brand could not be removed? Are 3 'oii in favour 
of that'’ 

Mr. .1. Malcolm fKadInn) moved: *‘That it be a nM^onimendaticm from this 
<\>ngress to the (to\ ernmeut that all buttei exjiorted Ik* graded and branded 
accordingly, and tha't the iiauu* In the cavit* of pastry butter Ik* burn!, into 
the box containing it uit'h a l(*glble lire bniiul.*’ 

The motion was <*un*lcd unanimously. 

Mr, T. Gruvt*sto<‘k (Itlvcrtoni said be had a cow ulth warts on the teats. 
He tried soda and warm water to take them away, but thej^ did mu dis¬ 
appear. Now he was wuKhliig them with warm water and castor oil, but 
was afraid ho would not be able to get rid of them by such tn^atnieiit. 

Air. Thomson informed him tot he should have dealt with tlie wart«« wlien 
they uen» in the early stage. He should have tied gut around eadh wu’d and 
cut them away in that luuniier. It was too late now to do so. and he could 
not remove tliem without doing seilous iiijurj^ to the animal. 

Mr. Thomson was accorded a hearty vote of thanks for hie address, on the 
motion of Air. J. Alalcolm. 


Thursday Evenln 0 « September 10. 

Oil Thursday ovenlng. Air, IVnlter (HU, F.L.S., F.K.H.H,. Conservator of 
Forests, gave an excetHilugly Inteivsting address on foiest w’ork in Soatli 
Australia. A largi* numlx^r of views of timber trees were shown by means 
of the limelight lantern. Tlies<» Included both Indigenous trees and pines and 
other Imported varieties plantisl by the Forest Department. With eacli view 
Mr. Gill gave an Interpstlng dm'rlptfon of the characteristics and value of the 
particular class of tree. Aiming the jiictures were several shoviing 30 ft. iilleg 
for iettli'S. telegraph poles, pint* timlier cut for fruit coses, date palms at Hor- 
gott and Moiiht Rtowii reserves. 

in reply to qiNMUtlon, Mr. Gill said his experience was that the l>est tiuh* to 
cut timber for fencing, Ac., %vas wlien the sap W'os down. This was most 
easily ascertained by the <*oudition of tlie Imrk; If the tree is easily b.*irki*d, 
tlk* sap is still up. but if the bark will not run. the tree is In a fit comlltioii 
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for cQttiEi^r. The timp of tbe year would of oouree deoettd boUi on locality 
and tbe dUTerent eianHefi of tinaber. 

On the xnotion of Mr. .T, Malcoitn, of KadJna branchy It was resolved 
"That this Congress greatly apfireciates the work of tiie Forest Department, 
jtnd hi of <^n)on that more lil>pral funds should be provided by ParUameot 
for the extension of forest work.’* 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded Mr, Gill for his address. 


Friday Morning, September II. 

FREE PARLIAMENT. 


Mr. Caldwell occupied the chair, and there waa a large attendance of dele¬ 
gates. 


WATER RUTS. 


Mr. J. Wiliion (PetfTsburg) brought forward the question of "the best method 
of stopping and preventtang water ruts on cultivated lands.** He said he had 
noticed large ruts washed la the cultivated lands in the middle north by 
flood waters. Judging from wbat he had seen on bis way to Adelaide some 
people In the north appeared to have attempted to prevent deep ruts being 
vashed into the land, but had not been very successful. He thought It pos¬ 
sible that some of the delegates could inform them of, a satisfactory method 
of preventing this 'waste of land. Some people had stopped up ruts with 
stones and straw, but storm waters had washed all away and left the ruts 
larger than ever, htallee boughs, he had been told, were of use for such a 
purpose, but they were scarce In many parts. 

Mi. J. O’Loughlin (Morchard) thought that several embankments, two or 
tnree chains apart, would prove serviceable in preventing deep ruts and In 
damming bock water for irrigation or otlier purposes. 

Mr. T. Kmith (Port Germeln) considered that the ruts were caused by the 
flood waters from the hills during stomis in 1 K^cember. He had noticed 
that In (Some places the ruts were half a chain wide. 

The Chairman said ho had had considerable experience with ruts on his 
<•■^11 property and in connection with a district council Where he lived they 
haa a rainfall of 37 In. had noticed water cutting into tlje soil more during 
the last three years than previously, and attributt*d this to the removal of 
tiinlier. The only plan he had seen successfully adopttsl was Live induce¬ 
ment of growth in the njts. He had seen furze cultivated in the ruts, and 
ftO!l settled around the roots and was held there l).> them. 

Mr. J. Wilson (Petersburg) asked if it w'omld ))e advisable to plant gi'asses 
In the ruts? 

The Chadrman thought that the plniillng of furze bushes would prove of- 
niore benefit. 

Mr. W. Pearson (Mondows) biileved that the only )*rat‘tlcul plan to deal 
with the trouble was to make a study of the drainage of tlie land, and plough 
acToss the (*oatour, su that there w'«s ait slight a fall as jxvssiible, while hero 
and there they could put a crobs fuwow^ to carry off tln» water to the lower 
levels. It was a good plan to keep the furwws clear r)f lof»se soil, stones. 
&c., to give the run, oUierwise it would break over the sides 

«»i;d wash the land badly. The evil would l>e leaseiud If they stu(lU»d the 
gindient as much as possible. He thiAight the planting of furze would be 
•one of the worst plans to adopt. Furze w^as a curse to tin* hills residents, and 
wherever It had been planted on the wabuTourseH It h»id »i>r«sid ov<»r miles 
am' miles of country. 

The Chairman «sald be recogfrised that furze was very objeiilonahle so far 
as the Mount i.<ofty Ranges were concerned, but It might prdve exceedingly 
serviceable in the north, where they had deep ruts. 


SALT FATCHCS ON THE PARIM. 

Mr. W. H. Marshall (Eudnnda) stated tliat several farmers living in the 
<ljetrlct east of Dudunda had found during the late drought that tlie "salt 
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pfitclieft*’ on tbdr piroperties liad extended in area, and they muld be pleased 
to know how to overrome the trouble. One landholder had given the land a 
good dressing of stable manure one season, and the result at first was 
satisfactory, but he found that the soil soon required further treatment Some 
farmers had tried gypsum, and found it answer fairly well, but others reported 
iliat Its use bed not given satisfaction. He suggested that where there was 
a fairly large patch of this salty country they should grow mangolds on it 
This root crop was likely to do well on snch land and to take the Salt out 
of the soil. He was also going to experiment with the growing of saltbush 
on this land. There were also salt patches on Yorkers Peninsula and else- 

here spoiling considerable areas of wbat was formerly valuable land. 

Mr. P. a. imwson <Burra) said he had had a limited experience with salt 
patches. They differed from those mentioned by Mr. Marshall, as they came 
ill the wet and not the dry seasons. He had tried the growing of saltbush 
on those patches, but It had been killed, even after It had lived a season, by 
frosts. He was growing mangolds, and thoroughly believed in them, but 
they should be supplied with plenty of manure. 

The Chairman pointed out that Mr. Dawson was speaking of country that 
had aa altitude of 1,600 ft above sea level, while Mr. Marshall referred to 
land only 60 ft. above the sea. He thought there were some varieties of 
saltbush that would resist frost. 

Mr. W. H. Marshall (Budunda) stated that be had found saltbush a summer 
fodder plant, and be thought it might do better In the Burra district if sown 
at the proper time of the year. ' 

Mr. P. G. Dawson (Burra) did not think the planting of It at a certain time 
In his case would have made any difference, Ijecauee the bushes had lived 
over one season. 

Professor Perkins said that he had been giving some attention to this matter 
lately, and at some future time he might be able to give them the benefit of 
bis experiences on the subject. Certain manures, as pointed out, might be 
of benefit when applied to some salty patches of land, but would be of no 
service In respt'ct to others. That was on account of ■the salt being in the 
soil in different forms. For instance gypsum might prove valuable in treat- 
ing some soils, but would be practically useless on salty spots on Yorkers 
Peninsula, where tflue common salt predominated. This difference in the 
forms of the salt in Ibe soil also accounted for the areas of salty land extending 
in some localities 1u the winter months, while In otiiers they were more 
pronounced after diy seasons. If on such land they could grow any kind of 
plant that would keep the salt from rising, or prevent the extension of the 
affecteii land, they should adopt such a practice; but if they could grow man¬ 
golds or some other directly salt absorbing crop on the land it would be so 
much tha better. 

SHORTAGE IN THE WEIGHT OF MANURE. 

Mr. J, O’Loughltn (Morchard) moved—“That It is the optuiou of this Con* 
gress that farmers should insist on having the proper weight of the manure 
for which they pay.” As a rule when commercial manures were bought, a 
certain number of bags represented a ton, and on the former carting it home 
he found that there was a shortage in the weight Something was 
lequlzed to be done in the matter; the merchants sbcwld be made to supply 
the proper weight The subject had been discussed at a meeting of the Mor- 
chftA'd Agricultural Bureau, and he liad been requested to bring It before Con¬ 
gress. The manure should be sold by weight, and not by a given number of 
bags. 

Mr. 0, Foster (Narracoorte) declared that he had found a shortage of 2(X) 
lb. in # of manure purchased by him. 

Jt. Marshall (Budunda) believed that some of the manure was short- 
weii^^en sbipped. the idea being that It would take in moisture on the 
sea aod thus the weight would be increased. But the conditions that 

previwd sometimes did not allow of this taking place, and a shortage of 
weight was the osiliS%ueiice. Farmers already purchased the manure liy the 
ton. 

.Mr. J. Malcolm l^diua) considered that the matter was entirely in the 
toids of the fSHms. If they felt thot they were not getting the proper 
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weight, they should refuse to recolre the manure. They should only 
for what they 

Mr. S. Small (Kadina) said that difficulty was exiierleumi in arriving art the 
proper weight of the manure. The purchaser had only a few hours in which 
to take dellveiy of the manure on the arilval of a vessel in port and’conse¬ 
quently had not sufficient time to weigh it. He suggeste<l tliat >tbe Inspector 
of FettUlsers should weigh the manure. 

A delegate—“He cannot do that. The work would take him all day and 
all nlght.»» 

Mr. Small said the inspector might weigh n bog here and there, which 
might lead him to decide u hether there was a shortage or not In a shipment. 

The Chairman said they could not ask the Iusi)ector of Fertilisers to under¬ 
take such work. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

MANURK FOR LUCERNE* 

Mr. A. S. Hughes (Woodside) asked when was the best time to apply manure 
to luceme—in the autumn, winter, or spring? He wished other members would 
tell him of their experiences. 

Professor Perkins said Mr. Hughes should state what manure he intended 
using. Lucerne practically never required nitrates. 

Mr, Hughes stated that he was going to use bone phosphates. 

Professor Perkins said that If that were the case, the sooner he put the 
manure into the soil the better. Bone phosiihates, like some other manures, 
remained in the soil until the plants used it They, however, had to take 
into consideration the fact that wnen lucerne was not growing, the manure 
might be used by weeds. On certain soils, especially heavy land, the appli¬ 
cation of gypsum had a very beiieflcial effect; such plants as lucerne and 
clover showed a marked Improvement where gypsum was usimI. The best 
time for putting In th^ manure, under average conditions, was early in winter, 
but the wsidents of different places had to adapt themselves to their own 
conditions. Where litcenie was inigated, he thought that soluble manures 
could always be profltal)ly applied Immediately after a cut, and Just prior 
to Iriigating. It would serve to give the new grow th a good start. 

Mr. A S. Hughes (Woodslde) asked what was the best manure for a heavy 
clay soil. 

Professor Perkins said tliat his Impresslou was that Thomas phosphate 
would prove of great service in soils apparently deflelent in lime. 

Mr. W. Pearson (Meadows) declared that he had lucerne growing splendidly 
on a black, heavy soil. He thought August a goo<i time for applying the 
manure. When the weeds began to grow, they should go over the loud with 
liarrows, give it a good scratching, and apply the manure. 

THE BEST MANURE FOR DRY DISTRICTS. 

Mr. S. Thomas (Axmrton) asked what was tfhe best manure for dry districts? 
He had had no expSlence In the matter, but knew that some trials with 
various manures had been carried out In his district. The results, however, 
had not been very encouraging. The rainfall of the district varied from 
to IS inches. < 

Mr. R. Campbell (Mlllicent) thought that farmers In the Amyton district 
would find green manuring very ben^clal. (A delegate—“The rainfall Is not 
sufficient.**) He believed that if there were sufficient rainfall for wheat, there 
would be enough to start peas Into growth., 

I'he Chairman considered that Mr. Campbell's remarks demonstrated how 
difficult It was for persons living In favour^ spots of the State to give advice 
to those who had their homes in dry districts. 

Mr. W. H. Marshall (Eudunda) said that in February, 1903, The of 

Agrlcnlture published an account of experiments wtth 11 different kinds of 
manure at Eudunda. the rainfall from seeding time to harvest being 7 in. 

Mr. J. Malcolm (Kadina) said that when be fallowed his lands on a certain oc¬ 
casion he reaped 10 bushels to the acre, but from the land that bad not been 
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failowml tlu» retuiii wan only two busbelfi an acre. In both caaee he need 
uiannrea. The fallowing abould be carried out in time to get the benefit 
of the early raina. 

THE DUTY br DCLKOATBS* 

Mr. U Tbompiion (Qnonn said that aa the Goyemment paid for the railway 
fares for two delegates from each branch to attend Congresa, it waa only fnl • 
that the two delegates representing each branch burean Should attend half 
ol the Hlttlngg of Oongrt^ss. (Hear hear.) They could not fairly expect them 
to Im* present at every meeting, as some of the delegates had buslneas with tbo 
Government when they came to the city. He was afraid when they looked 
at the nttendanc'e at the (.ingress they must admit that some of the delegates 
who came to Adelaide for the Congress hardly realised their duty in this 
matter. He therefore moved—“That It is the opinion of this Congress that 
those members h(^ accept free railway passes from the Department of Agri¬ 
culture should attend at least half the meetings.’* He felt sure that If the 
motion were carried rlie attendance of delegates In the future would be larger 
than at jnesent. 

Mr. F. G. Dawson (Hurra) seconded the motion. 

Mr. J. Mab'olii) (KadluaJ said there were over 1(X) branches In the 
8<late and If there were two representatives from each the delegates would 
nnnilKr 200. The dclegatis should be asked to sign a roll, and then they 
wmild be able to ascertain the names of those who did not attend the mee^ 
IngM. Surely it would not lie'asking the delegates too much if they requested 
them to ghe the whtde of their time to the meetings. If they accepted free 
passes he held tinil ^iiev canu* to the city on Bureau business and not any 
other. 

3klr. J. G. Foster (Narrncoorte) moved as an amendment that the delegates 
should attend two-tblrds of the meetings held. 

Mr T, n. Casley (Monnt Ecraarkable) moved as a further amendmetat that 
the delegate's should be requested to attend every meeting. 

Mr. A. S. Hugh(>8 (Woodslde) did not think that a delegate should be 
obliged to attend every meeting If one delegate attended one day and the 
other the next he thought the various branches would have proper reptesenta' 
tlon. 

Mr. T Johns (Port Plrle) did not think it advisable to compel the delegates 
to ottend nil the meetings. 

.Mr. 11. (’ainpbell iMllllcent) agreed with the motion. The S.A. Farmers’ 
Co-oi)erat!ve Tnlon took advantage of the presence of delegates in the city 
duiiiig show -week by holding a meeting. That meeting was also of great 
liitwcst to dclcgat/s, and it was a pity It clashed with the meetings of the 
conference. 

Mr .T. Miller thought it unfortunate that the Farmere’ Co-operative Udjou 
nioet’ng sihumld Ih» bold while (’ougress \\t\h in progress If possible soiuo 
nrrangement should be entered into to prevent the meetings overlapping. 

Mr R. Thompson (Quorn) was of opinion that three meetings were quite 
sntfie'ent for a delegate to attend. 

The motion >>'ns carried unaulmousty. 

ADULTBRATBD CHAFF* 

Mr R. Thompson (Quom) said the adulteration of chaff was a very Impor¬ 
tant matter to the purebaser of horsefeed. For the last two years, with 
the < \ceptlon of about two months ago. he bad had to purchase chaff to 
find Ills live stock on account of the drought. A man was prosecuted if he 
adulterated a glass of whisky below a certain standard, but such was not the 
ense as regards chaff. The whisky was adulterated with water, and if they 
drnUdfc H glans of the mixture below the standard no harm would be done. 
But feeding of horses on inferior chaff did harm. It was unfair to feed 
an a^nal upon half straw, and expect him to do a good day’s work. If 
a mail sold ha^ chaff and headed straw it should be named as wich and not 
“hay chaff.” He believed that certain steps were being taken In refeienee 
to the welglvt of chaff, but that was a matter which was of more Interest 
to the city than to them. Wlieii chaff was as low as £2 and £2 10/ 
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per t^y the trouble was not taken to adulterate It but when price# rote 
people had to pay dear f<H* a lot of rubbieh In the chaff. He znoved-'miat in 
the opinion of this Congress legislation should be prorlded to protiP<*t the 
general public agalnat the adnlteratioQ pf chaff offered for sale.** 

Mr. J« 0*Xxwghliii (Morchard) stated that he represented a portion of the 
country outside Goyder's line of rainfall. He was one of those unfortunates 
who had been forced to buy chaff because of the late drought. The chaffy it 
had been declared, had killed half the horses which had been reported to 
have died from disease in bis district. The inspector who saw the horses 
knew ^’ery well that the cause of death was indigestion through eating the 
iimutritious mixture of hay and beaded straw-called hay chaff. They had 
bad to pay £6 or £6 per ton for this so-called chaff. 

Mr. T. B. Butcher (Koolunga) was opposed to the proposal. He did not 
believe in interfering with individual rights. Tl)e whole matter rested In 
their hands. It remained for them to say whether they should buy or receive 
the chaff. There w<*re times whien farmers had to cut hay In an overrlx>e 
condition. It sometimes ripened very quickly, especially If attacked by 
rust, and the straw became yellow in colour. Under such circumstances It 
W'as difficult for any one to decide whether it was straw or hay. If they took 
the step proposed that would be Injuring tliemselvea I^ast year they were 
glad to get anything to keep their stock alive. 

Mr. R. Thompson (Quoin) said he did not object to farmers at Koolunga 
cutting ripened wheat for hay. There was no harm in that bur if It were 
only second quality chaff they should not object to take secriud price for it 
His view was that they should not be expected to pay 15 for third-class chaff. 
The man who cut the chaff kuew its true value. He did uot object to the 
sale of headed straw alone if it were sold as such. 

The motion was carried by a large majortty, only four delegates \otlug 
against it 


THE ICE PLANT. 

Mr. ,1. R. Gluyas (Port Germeln) said that the ice plant had been spreading 
at an alarming mte in the Port Germeln disti’lct It was more noiicoable 
towards the beach and on the rich mallee ground at Baroota. Some one 
had suggested the spraying of the plant with a solntjou to get rid of it, but 
the area covered by it was very extensive. It w’aa grow ing so vigorously tliat 
it was killing all kinds of feed for cattle. If any other fUdegab'h could »>ffer 
suggestions as to the l>est way to get rid of the iHant he would l>e iilenseil 

Mr. T. Smith (Port Germein) believed the Ice plant would l>o a curs*e tx> 
the north. A man who lived In the Hundred of Plrle took the lirst plant 
to Baroota, where he placed It in a flower garden, and fi*oni then' it had 
spread to the cultivated lands. When a farmer found an Ice plant growing 
on his land he should destroy It at once, bec*ause If he iieglecteil to do so he 
would soon find acres of ground coveied with the objectloiialde weed 

Mr. A. Mollneux said tbe botanical name of the plant was Mesf*mljry- 
anthemum crystalllniam. He suggested that a certain day or days should be 
fixed each year for the simultaneous destruction of the plant by tbe reel- 
dents—including boys and girls. The day should be fixed early In the season 
before the plant bore flowers. There were two klnde of Ice plants. One grew 
upright and the ot|»etr «I<mg the ground. One was a fodder plant and the 
other a great nuisance. 

Mr, .1. Malcolm (Kadina) was doubtful wl»ethcr Mr Mollneux 
was referring to the same plant as that w^hicli was iH'eoiiilng. a <‘urMe in the 
north. 

PICKLING SEED WHEAT. 

Mr. N. Clack (Booleroo Centre) read fjome m-tes on pickling swd wheat for 
the pr^*ventlon of bunt or smut. He found that Jf the w as pioi»erly ptMied 
in a solutkni of bluestone the crop was quite free from bunt. 

Mr. T, Gravestock (Rlvertom said his experleiU'C, extending over 45 year»» 
both in England and in ftouth Australia, bad demonstrated tin* i ffectlVf'nesH of 
the blnesttme pickle. 
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CHANOS OP 8CBD WN8AT. 

^Ir. C. H. Daniels (Tnkcrman) referred to the question of chan^ of seed 
wheat. Was a ohanire of seed desirable, and under what conditions? In some 
(‘ases no fresh seed was obtalncsl by the farmer for 10, or even 15, years, yet 
he got satisfactory* results. Other gi-owers in the same locality found it beet 
to get a change of see<l every few years. Personally, be thought an occa¬ 
sional change advantageous, but they must exercise discretion in securing the 
seed. He thought that It was Ijetter to get seed grown on better soil than 
where it Is to be sown. 

Mr. J. O. Foster (Xarraeoorte* did not think It wise to secure seed from a 
♦•old district for sowing In a wanner and drier locality. 

.Mr. A. S. Hughes (Woodslde) advised them on no account to take seed wheat 
from a dry* district for sowing In one that had a greater rainfall. 

The ("halrman- Dr. Rol>ertHon. of Fanada. has laid it down as a rule that 
you take from a cold to a warm climate, but If you take seed from a warm 
to a cold place the result is not so satisfactory. 

Mr. W. H. Marshall (Eudiiudn» said he had experimented with different 
varieties of M’heat, and had made a selection of those that proved suitable 
to the requireinents of thi* district for general use. 

A I)elegate~-If late wliciits are taken fiom the south lathe north they are 
a failure, ori»artly so. They do not do nearly so well as early wheats sent from 
the south to the nortl» 

Mr. F. llassam (Hartley) said that two bags of wheat sent from Yacka to 
Strathalbyn had given excellent results, the change of seed having been re- 
innrkobly satisfactory. 


FARMBR8' UNION IWEBTINO. 

>Ir. 11. Campbell (Milliccnt) pointed out that the meetings of Congress and 
of the South Austrnllai) Farmers' ('jK/j)erntivt‘ Union had clashed this year. 
V'or thrw years this had occurred. He )noved that a conference should take 
place l)etwern the (’oiincli of .\gricultiire and officers of the Farmers’ Union 
for the puriH»se of endeavouring to make arrangements to prevent the clashing 
of meetings in the future. 

The motion was (lUTicd unanimously. 

HONORARY IVIBIVIBERSHIP. 

Mr. jH. C, Tossell (Maitland) steted that sevei*ai branches wished to appoint 
gentlemen as honorary niemla*r9, and he thought they should be allowed to do 
so on the linos that had been suggested by the branch to which he belonged- 
A fM*rson who had oci-iinied the position of member for five years should be 
entitled to 1 m* i>laced on the honorary meml>ershlp list. Honorary members 
were allowed to discuss all matters, but were not eligible for office, and would 
have t«) subscribe to The .Tonrnal «»f Agriculture. 

.>|p. T. Cravestock (Jlivertoii) consider(*d that they should abide by the 
rules at present In vogue 

.Mr. W. L. Summers iiointed nut that the matter had already been submitted 
to the bi*aiiches, and most of the replies received were in favour of some sys¬ 
tem of honorary* memlMH-shlii. 

Mr. UampMl (Milliccnt) asked if it were suggested that it should be Im- 
ia*ratlve for members after a iieri(Ml of live yt^ars to become honorary members. 
If so. then some of tlie iH'st membeis would be sti'uck off the roll. 

Mr. II. (jr. Tossell (Maitland) said %vhat was desiwd was that members, aXter 
serving for live years, shouhl, if they desired, be made honorary members. 
He submitted a motion to this effect. 

The motion was carried by a substantial majority. 

VOTBS OP THANKS. 

The (Miaifmau said that this concluded the business of Congress, and 
thiuikeil the delegates for the close attention they had brought to the various 
. subjects that bad been brought forward. 

On the motion of Mr. .1. Malcolm, seconded by Mr. W. H. MaraEball, a vote 
of thanks was accorded the Chairman. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Davenport, August 20. 

Pre»ent~MefJftrs. Treiubath (chair), I-.ecky, Hodahou. aen.. AIcDoweU, 
Roberts, McDonald, Hewltson, Tickle, and Pybus (Hon. Sec.). 

Cape Tulip.—It waa decided to ask the Department of Agriculture for 
specimens or description of the polsoDous Cape tulip. [An Ulustratlon and 
description of this weed appear in the September Issue of The Journal of 
Agriciilture.—Bd. 1 

Seed Potatoes.—Mr. Hodshoii complained of the unerreu samples of seed 
potatoes sold by seedsmen and otheT«». Some \ver<» practically useAens foir 
seed purposes, especially the small ones. He fouud that the medium^sised 
potatoes were best for planting. As a rule, he did mvt like cutting (he settis, as 
they were more liable to rot. 

Paspalum Dilatatum.-~]Mr. McDonald read cutting describing the qualities 
of this grass, and also MlUium multtflorum. The former was a wonderfully 
rloJi and vigorous grass, especially on good laud. The other was coarser, 
but would probably be worth cultivating in the dry districts, as it grows well 
in the winter months. Mr. Pybus had the Paspalum growing in his garden. 
It stooled well, and was very hardy; but. In his opinion, was too coarse under 
local conditions to be of much value for fodder. 

Dairying—Mr. McDonald read a paper on dairying, and some discussion 
ensued on the different breeds of cattle. 

Shrivelled Wheat for Seed.—This subject was also discussed, and the ab¬ 
surdity of expecting shrivelled wheat to produce good crops under ordinary 
oonditions was dwelt on. Mr. Hewltson suggested that it would be a wise 
plan to establish experimental plots in the north, where thoroughly sound and 
acclimatized aeed could be grown. Membt^rs generally agreed on this point 
but thought there was no chance of getting the Government to take the matter 
up at present. 


Elbow Hill, September 2. 

Present—Messrs. H. Dunn (chair) Behii, Harvey, Wake, 11‘jy. Thke, Elle- 
way, Robertson, Spence, J. and W. Ward. G. C. lumu <Hon. Sec.i, and four 
visitors. 

Farm Economy.-Mr. Rehn read from .Tournal of Agriculture a paper on 
this subject. One member stated that while ho agreed In the main with 
the writer of the paper, he found he could not always adopt the practices 
which he believed best Mr. Robertson thought farmers should express their 
candid opinions on the Implements they were using, in order to give those 
about to buv the beiieflt or their experience. . A long discussion took place 
on the respective merits of the different seed* and fertiliser drills, from whl(*h 
It would appt^ar that thp main objectirn Is damp manure, which will pre¬ 
vent any drill working well. Most of the members favoured a space of 
seven Inches between the tines. Mr. Wnk * did not consider It profitable 
to buy now machinery when the old could i e made to do the work as ell. 

Red Rust—Seven wet dsvs were experienced during August and red rust 
has made Its appeardiict' In some of the crops. Cue or two farmers ore 
cutTing the rusty crops for hay. 


Ren mark, August 6. 

Present—Messrs. ShoweU (chair), Genfste, Johns, Turner, Nuthall, Ewana 
Huggins, and Cole (Hon. Sec.). 

Fertilisers.—A general discussion ou the use of fertilisers took up most of 
the evening, 

Hon. Secretary.—Mr. Cole tendered his reslgnaticm as Hon. Secretary. Mr. 
A. Evans was appointed to the vacant position. 
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Mount Bryan Boat, Septamber 6. 

Memre. Piinstan (cliajr). Qnlun, Bryce, Teddy, Dare, PoWner, 
Tnylcrr Wllkis (Hon Sec*), and one Tieltor. 

I'longliH and Plough Sharefl.~>Moat of the members favour using caters on 
the ))lougbs when fallowing, but would fix the coulter on the body of the 
foot, instead of on the plough. Mr. Pohlner thought steel shalres generally 
were not tempered hard enough, and preferred cast shares. 

FetKling Down Crops.—Mr. Bryce reported that a neighbour had fed down 
a poddock Id which two varieties of wheat were growing. The sheep were 
on the land during fiosty weather, with the result that the Steinwedel wheat 
wwH dying off in patches, the rest of crop being unaffected. 

Fox<^.—Mr. Dunstnn sbded th;»t a fortnight previously one of his lambs 
had its tongue bitten off, presumably by a fox. The lamb was still alive, 
and doing faiily well. 


Port BrouaThton. September 3* 

Present-MoHsrs Harford (chair), Whittaker, Gardiner, Barclay, Dennis, 
Tonkin, and Dnlby (Hon. Sec.). 

I’.ijier.—Mr. Ilnrtord read a papfer on the “Farmer and his Friends,” which 
was (llsdisstHl ut some lengtli. The majority present were generally In 
agreement with the writer, hut some objected to the starling being classed 
IIS iriends of tlie farmers. [Most farmers on the Adelaide Plains would not 
hesltite to class the starling as an enemy rather than a friend.—Ed. 1 


Naracoorte. August 8. 

Present-Messis Forster (chair), Bennett, Wardle, Caldwell, Duflaeld, Coe, 
and Schinckcl (Hon. See.) 

Impaction - Mr. Wanlh' stab'd that the mixture u-sed successfully for this 
coniiihiint was a 1ablcsj)oonful each of gunpowder, whiting, and sulphur 
oiot saltiietre, as stated In report), mixed with two pints of vinegar. 

Itlver Murray.-Some discussion took place on the wisdom of the State 
sppinllng any money in going to law on the question of the diversion of water 
from the ^furray and Its trlbutarfes. The Chairman thought the matter 
outside the pnniiice <’'f the Bureau 

Bun^au Meetings.—Discussion took place on papers read by Mr. Glucas at 
Dnetvet* 11111 Brani-h ou attendance at Bureau meetings, and by Mr. Rowe 
at Arfhurton on the same subject. Members considered the papers con¬ 
tained useful suggestions for the more effective working of the branches. 
The Hon Secretary istated that they had tried the question box system, but 
bad failed to get a single question from the public. 

Staiid.nrd Weight for Chaff.—Mr. Coe suggested this subject for discussion 
at i^ongi*ess but the Hou. Secretary iioioied out tliat the matter had been 
thoroughly threshed out prevloufrty at Congress meetings, the consensus of 
opinion lieing that n legal standard weight for the bag of chaff should be 
adopted. 


Penola, September 5. 

Present-Messrs. Peake (chain, Morris, Worthington. Miller, McKay, and 
Allnutt (H^ Seej. 

.VdultetafNft of riiaff. —IMr. Monis called attention to the extent to which 
fddlitmtion of dhafP was practised. Considerable quantitien of straw 
'M cm hut up with luur and aoM as prime chaff. It was decided that the matter 
be bibnght before Cpngress. 
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Prc^t ~ Kfouedy (chair), Warren, Wooloock, SSiniuiermaim, 

- Sprtosbeii, Ro»«, Hen, KuiAnll. Burge, aaA 

MitcfieU (Row. S«c.). 

Cultlvatlofi of Vineyanlfli.—Mr. U. Bpriogbett read a paiier on thl« subject. 
Up to tbe end of July splendid soaking luhia had fallen, but Uod the lima 
benefited froon the ralu to the extent It should have? He thought not. for 
the greater part of it had run off the surface, especially c»n vineyards on the 
htll slopes. They all were aware tliat it was necessary to cultivate the 
surface soil during apring and Bummer to conserve the modsture. but he 
thought that as much, If uot more, good would lesult from oi)en1ng up the 
land early, so that the winter rains can i>enetrate freely to the subsoil, 
whence they expected their supply of moisture during the eunwner months. 
He did not thlok It would be necessary to use the plougli for breaking up the 
land, as the cultivators now coming into use would do the work, and get over 
the land much qulckoi* than with the plough. In fact, provided the land 
was well broken up to a good depth once, he thought the plough could l>e 
dlsi>eosed with. The first cultivation should be given in May. and the vines 
on any portion that gets hard pruned first Then cross cultivate fairly 
deep, and follow later on by a shallower working. This system would not 
give such clean vineyai'ds, i)erhaps; but then a few weeds would do no harm. 
Under the.present system pruning was usually finished first, and ploughing 
not started till late In July, and continued often into September. The diy- 
Ing winds so often experienced In August cause the land to get very hard, 
especially after a wet winter, with the reeult Umt the pllough will not go 
into the ground prop<*rJy, and some parts of the vineyard are mertdy aklnimiKl 
over Then the land Is cultlvatefl several times during the summoi* to 
secure and retain a fine tilth. The first good rain of winter sets the sur¬ 
face, and moat of what falls after runs away as from an Iron roof. iiJarly 
and deep cultlvatloii would rectify this, and stone up isupplles of aioNture 
in the subsoil for the vines to draw on in the summer. 


Qumeracha« September 7. 

Present Messrs Mooie (chair), Hnnnaford, (Inll, Jamieson, Hanna, W. A. 
and A. E. I^ee, Monfrie*-, Kitto, and Martin (Hon. Sec.). 

Spraying Eruit Trees.-—Mr. W. J. Hanimford read a paper on tide sul)ject. 
One of the first and not least important considerations In dealina witli the 
spraying of fruit trees is the selection of the pump ami receptacle for the 
liquids. There were many spraying plants on the market, each ha^lng some¬ 
thing to recommend it. One important point was the capacity of the recei)- 
taclc; it should be of such dimensions that it will not need rt'pleiilshlng too 
often, as this Involve*-' a lot of time. In bis orchard he uh«*< 1 an SO-gallon 
receptacle set on wheels with bent axle coming within a foot of the ground, 
and fitted with a good aU brass force pump with tu^o hoses each of (50 ft. Each 
hose la finished with a 10-ft hmgth of |-!nch gospipe ttttwl w'itfli required 
nozzles. Their main w’oiix w'as confined to checking apricot Hhotlioi(‘, apple 
scab, and codlin moth. For the two former the Bordeaux mixture and for 
the latter arsenlte ot Hgdg tti re the best remedies, though they had undoub¬ 
tedly a good bit to learn in respect to the treatment of tilieae tronliles. The 
final point Is the time of appllcartion of the various sprajs. In tlielr district 
he hellevtsl they shonld apply Bordeaux mixture as soon a** th^ flow’ci l»ud« 
show prominently, and befoiv they are aulte ppen, and again an sesm ns i>os- 
slble after the fnilt Is set The arseuite of soda can be used witli the Bor¬ 
deaux mixture, but must be continued almost up to the time of gathering 
the Irult Much injury bv codlin moth resulted last year In connection with 
the Government tests owing to the spraying being discontinued too eOWy. 
The report of these tests will be found in the July issue of The Journal of 
Apiculture, and the results afford great oscouragement to growers. It Buis 
been suggested that spraying frequeetlv with cold water would disturb the 
Ac., and that the Govemment shetiid be asked to oontlmH* the tests 
for another 3 'e«r or two. 
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Meadows, SeptemOer 8. 

Present-^Messrs. Brooks (cbalr),,BUiB, Stone, Buttery, Catt, and Robinson 
Olou. Sec.). 

Rlng^rklng Apple Trees.-~Mr. Stone ehowed branch from apple tiiee 
which last year was rin^^barked. The whole tree made too mtich wood, and 
failed to fmtt. so from one branch he took off about half an inch of bark right 
round, with the result that the limb bore heavily, no other part of the tree 
being frultft^. After fruiting the branch gave way where it had been runs, 
possibly owing to too wMe a str^ being removed: Mr. Stone’s orchard is on 
very wet land, and the trees go too much to wood; he suggested whether by 
pruning late, after the sup has risen, the bleeding would check the growth 
and cause tlie development of fruiting wood. 

Draining Land.—Mr. Stone asked whether saplings could be utilized few: 
mo king underground drains. Mr. Buttery advised using split slabs, and mak¬ 
ing V-shap*Hl tli*a1iis, which should have at least a foot of soil above tihem 
10 allow of th<^ land being properly ploughed. Mr. Ellis stated that 20 years 
ago he put down a drain with 15 Inches of broken stone covered with earth, 
and this was still working effectlvoly. 


FInnIss, September 7. 

Tresent Messrs. S. Collett (chair), T. Collett, Chlbnall, and Henley (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Voiiltry. —Mr. T. C^ollett read a paper on tliis subject. His experience was 
that it was better for farmers to keep a few good fowls and feed them well 
than to kt'cp a lot of birds and let them look after themselves. He found 
the JfinoH'a the best for laying; they were hardy, and If hatched early and 
projierly fed will lay fairly well during the winter. Prom 32 hens he sold 
eggs to the vahti^ of £4 545, from 1st March to 30th July, besides using a fair 
number for hon’.e consumption. During June, when so many poultry keepers 
get scarcely any eggs 'lie sold over 28 dozen from his few fowls. He found 
It ii good practice to give oats and barley occasionally, as a change from 
wheat. \ identiful supply of good water and sharp grit were essential. 
Some crushed bom* should be given occasionally. 


Wilson, September 5. 

Pi’esent—Messrs. >'enl, sen. (chair), Banies, Coombe, Crossmajo, Nelson, 
Neal. Jun.. Need, Nndcbanin, O’Grady, Ward, Smltli (Hon. Sec.), and two 
visitors. 

Feeftlng off Wheat ("R^ps.—Considerable discussion on this subject took 
place. Messrs, lianjos and O’drody favoured the practice of feeding down 
the crops wlien the wheat gets an early start. Other members, however, 
thought the practice uijde.sirable under average conditions. 

Tree Planting.—The Hon. Secretary thought that almond trees vrould bear 
well in this locality, but Mr. Barnes stated that he had a tree which flowered 
freely, but did not set any fmit. IMembers were agreed that in the dry atssas 
alrnonds were most likely to succeed, and intended to try some next year 
.as an experiment. 


Eudunda, September 7. 

Present—Messrs. Stange (chair), Schiller, Kluske, E. T. and J. A. Pfltzner, 
Waiter, Marshall (Hon. Secj, and one visitor. 

ExperiniC^tal Plot.—The Hon. Secretary reportenl receipt from the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and the Botanic Oarden of i^anta and aoeds of aaltbuah, 
which had been aet out in the special experimental plot Mr. J. A. Pfltzner 
was accorded a vote of thanks for ploughing and harrowing the laxid free of 
chartfe. The otlier plot was ready for planting summer fodders. 
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millicent, SeptemMr 8. 

I’l^sout—Mewrg. MeKoeUe (cba!r), Holxgrefe, Stewart Oberlanaer. Camp¬ 
bell, and Davidson (Hon, Sec.) . 

Sea>\eed as iManiire.—Mr. Campbell stated that Mr. \V. Clark, of Allandale 
Ea«-t. reported very favourably of seaweed as a manure. On poor soil dremd 
with seaweed he had grroun rye and vetches very successfully. Samples of 
i^e 5 ft. in height and of vetches over 3 ft high from this land were 
tabled. 

Branch M^ork.— Mr. Campbell read a paper on “The lethargy of thU 
branch/' hut discussion was postponeii. 

Dehorning Cattle. ~^Mr. Harris forwarded article on this subject from a New 
Zt‘a!'in<t paiier. Tlie writer, while admitting the necessity for dehorning 
cattle, contended that it was a mistake to suppress the horns by applying 
caustic potash to the “buttons'' on the young calf. In some cases the horns 
treated In this way had grown Inur-oidly, and 'had resnlti^ In injury to the 
animals. A more •serious objection lay In the fact that when the horn Is pre¬ 
vented from growing the animal develops the bunting propensity so cdiar* 
actcrlstlc of the Abeiiieen Auaus cattle, and which w^as as bad In its results 
as hooking with the horns. When, liow’cver, a cow Is deprived of her horns 
after j^he has lenmt their use as weapons of offcmc'e and defence she becomes 
quite lame. Mr. Stewart stated that he had u»fd caustic soda for suppression 
of the horns for a long time, and had no trouble in regard to bunting. The 
treatment w’as very simple .and effective, a stick aboutsize of a lead pencil 
w’as dipped in water, and then In the caustic, and the buttons rubbed repeatedly 
until blood boclns to flho^\ After this treatment no sign of horns will appear. 
It was slated that rcmith m n truck of (*attlc s(mt from this district two 
weixi killed by another beast goring them. 

Tattle Eating Bones.-Several inembeis statcnl tliat since they bad been 
api)lylug MiiM*rphoMphate to their lai»d«* their cattle had given up the habit 
of chewing bones. 

Illustrations of Wewls - Tills branch supports the suggestion of the Council 
Vfffjculture That coloured jlluatrntiou ot Injurious w^eeds should be issued, 
and would recommend that tlie >arious States shoidd combine to Issue a good 
set of illustratloiis 


Hawker, September 3. 

Present—Messrs Borgas ((*liair). Bow'den, Schuppan, O’Lougldlii, Iredell, 
Hlrsch, and Smith (Hon. Sec.) 

Management of Horses The Chaiuman referred to paper on this sub- 
J‘H.t by Mr. Lecky, of Davenport Branch, published In a recent issue of The 
Journal of Agriculture. He did not consider It wise to work horses with 
open bridles, nor did he tlilnk they could Improve the collars, as suggest^ 
‘ rubber collars would not dv- Mr. P. <5. Hlrsch thought Mr. l>eky’s sug¬ 
gestion ns to the draught would apply to light traffic, but not where heavy 
pulling was requirMl. A dlscussloii on the use of backhands also took 
place. Mr. Schuppan consldeiiod padded backhands a necessity to enable 
the hoises to work comfortably. 


DowlinflTvIlle, Auffust 28. 

Present—Mesm's. Tllmnii (clmlrK Montgomery, Trowdl,. Phelps, Mason, 
Grave lock (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

SlMv*p on Small Farina —Mr. Montgomery Initialed a discussion on this . 
subject. He held that It paid b) keep sheep even on small farms, ao they 
will cat a lot of feed that would otherwise be wasted, being too short te large 
stock. They are also very useful in keeping down weeds. Shoeppboof 
fences were a necessity, and the farm should be so subdivided that tlie sheep 
can be changed from one paddock to another fairly often. Whan other feed 
Is scarct' hay can be profitably ted to sheep. A resolutkm that keeping 
sheep in this district was profitable was carried. 
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Qtioni, September 5. 

Frenwit—Mewrs. Thompson (chaf^). Rowo, Cook, Toll, Brewster, Vetmlng; 
McOoll, Pniten, Finlay, Walker, and Noll (Hon. See). 

RtiQTfdn^ Co^'S.—Mr. Cook showed a simple and inexpensive rug* made of 
ranvas and lined with bagdng The fastening consisted of a light rope run* 
nhig throng!) a ring under the bell.v, and round tlie breech, and with a loop- 
round the brisket. He found the rugs very beneficial, and his edws anreraged 
alK»iit H Pint of milk a day more as a result of the protection against cold. It 
was resolved that the meml^ers endorse the use of rugs from a monetary point 
of view, as well as a humane practice. 

Hlieep on the Farm .—The Hon. flecr<4ary read a short paper on this sub¬ 
ject. Sheep were specially beneficial In cleaning the land, as they will eat 
all sorts of herbage mucli of which other stock will not touch. If any oats 
spring up on the fallow In summer sheep will clear them off, thus saving a 
lot of lab»>iir. To make a success, however, there must always be plenty of 
feed and water for the sheep. Besides their value as cleaners, sheep bring 
in a nice revenue from their annual increase and the sale of their wool, besides 
providing meat on the farm In reply to question, the Hon. Secretary 
preferred the merino as the best nllmnud sheep for their district, but If the 
farmer intended going bito the growing of mutton crossbreds were best. For 
Quick i^tiirns tlw^j should bjiy store wethers for fattening It was unani¬ 
mously agreed that It was l>eneflcial to keep a few sheep on the farm. While 
some meniljers thought horstnii and cattle would do well In tlie same paddock 
with sheep, the maioilty were of opinion that laige stock did not like to feed 
where sheep had l>ocn depasturing 

Summer Tallow—Mr. liow<* suggested for trial whether It would not be 
profitable, instead of fallowing all tlie land in winter, to gr.)Z(‘, say. two-thirds 
of the land with sheep and cattle until after harvest, when the stock should 
be sold, the land ploughed up, and then uorked down fine as summer fallow. 
Mr. Venul!ig said his experience was that the winter fallowing was the more 
profitable. 


Arden Vale, Auffust 31. 

Treseiit-Mossi s Warren (chair), Eckert, Schuttloffel, Miller, Kllnberg, 
Fricker. .f 4ni(l W Williss. <nd Honnenmnn (Hon. Sec). 

Feeding Off Crops- \n iutei>*silng discussion on this subject took place. 
While members were agreed that it was beneficial to feed down the rank 
patches of <'i»)p with shef^p, thej thought that In their dry country stock 
should not as a rule, be turned Into the crop. 

Dog-Proof Fenclng.—The hnu. secretory stated that he was dog-proof¬ 
fencing some of bis laud, and in some rough parts had some considerable 
dltticulty In regard to fixing the posts, as it was too rocky to dig holes for 
wooden pfHis. q'o overcome this he proposed to adopt the following method: 
—lie would use only Iron posts, and would excavate shallow holes, 30 in. 
to 12 in deep. 12 in wide, and 2 ft 0 in long. He would then take a 
stout piece of wire, about 6 ft. long, make a loop in the middle, thorough which 
the lM)ttom of the post ould Ik» inserted and have them placed In the middle 
of the hole, will) tlu* wln» l>lng on the iM^ttoin, and projecting at each end. 
The Imle \sould then be tilled up with stones and soil, and the ends of the 
wlrf*a bent upwards, and tightly faatenied to the post, about a foot above 
ground, thus acting as a stay Membf*rs tho-ught the plan would work all 
right, but advised using a longer piece of wire, and securing it 8 ft or even 
higher up the post Mr. H. French, a member of the Pandnra Vermin 
Bonrti supplied particulars of vermin-proof fences. Where dogs have to 
be combatted the fence must be at least 5 ft. In height with netting 4 ft S 
in. high. The combination netting (largei* mesh at top than at bottom) was 
recommended. A barb-wire should be put 4 in. below gnmnd level, and 
sue on the top of the fence. A plain wire wis required about 2 ft frimi 
the groumt, and another at the top of the netting. 

The Education of the Farmer.-Mr. Warren read a paper on this subject 
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Brlnkworlh, Septemtier 4. 

I’necent—Mecm. McSIwin (chaJr)» MorrJBoo, Cross, mil Riissell, and Stott 
(HOO. S4H?.). 

Licensing Stallions.—Mr. iHIU road a paper on this subject He was strongly 
opposed to the proposal to Impose a licence fee or tax on i^lioiis traveUmg 
for hire, as he contended that their farmers weie quite competent to judge 
for themselves what stallions were most suitable for their particular condi¬ 
tions. It was not the owner of the stallion that the tax would fall on, but 
the fanners^ who would have to imy higher fet»s for tlie services of stallions 
One great drawback in connection with first-class stallions was that 
owners accepted so many mai’es and travelled their horses over such a large 
area of country that the i^ercentage of foals was very small. The fact that 
over one thousand horses w»ue sold by autdlon recently at Kapunda for an 
average price of Just under 112 was proof that ihelr house stock were not 
deteriorating very much. [As these hoi'ses were statlonbred. the prices rea¬ 
lised hardly bear on the subject of tlie deterioration or otherwise of our horse 
stock in the settled distrlct-J where travelling stallions are utlllsw'd by 
fanners for breeding houses.—Ed. 1 


Longrwood (Mylor), August 29. 

Present—-Messre. W. Xlchdls (chair), E. J. and T. G. Oinn, J. NlcboUs, 
Nielson. Hagley, Bradley, Mundy, Cheesoman, Hughes (Hon. Sec.), and 18 
visitors. 

Spraying Trees.—Jlr. E. .1. Olun read a paper on his “xperlence in spraying 
fimlt trees. Paper to be rood at Cherry Gardens Conference on October 6. 

Dried Fruits.—The Hou. Secretary tabled dried Vicar of Wlnkfleld pear 
and Northern Spy iijiples. Neltlier was quite rliH» when cut and dried, but 
he coaisldered them of superior fiavoiir to any other sorts for home use, 
though they did not make an attractive looking article. 

Grafting Wax.—Membt'ts find tliat less resin la required In making grafting 
wax than Is usually mentioned in Tlie .Tournal. The quantities used are li 
lb. fat or taHow, 1 lb. beeswax, and 2 oz. resin. T >ts is lioiled, and narrow 
strips of old art muMllu or similar material are dipped Into the mixture whilt 
It is boiling. 


Rhine Villa, September 4. 

Present—Messrs. G. A. Payne (chair). Parey, F. F. Payne, Schick. Mickan, 
Hecker, Panuach, W. T. and J. W. Vlgar (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Wool Classing.-Mr. W. T. Vlgar read a paper on farm wool classing. First 
of an, It was necessary to have the shearing shed free from dust and rub¬ 
bish, to keep tl«P tlfivc(»s clean a ml bright. Make the w»ool table of laths, with 
spaces between, so that when the fleece Is thrown on the table the sqcond 
cuts, i'fec., will fafll through. All the greasy, dirty, or “burry’' w<x>l should 
be c.arefully removed before the fleece Is rolled np. Keep all stained pieces 
bv themselves, as U fclicl with the other pieces for any length of time they 
will stain what would otherwise sell as clean wool. All the skirtings should 
be gone over, and bt* divided Into two classes, even If there are only a couple 
of bags of each: as, if the greasy pieces under the shoulders, legs, &c., are 
left with wool that is only “burry” the buyer will only give the prices for 
the lowest quality. All belly wool should 'be kept by Itself. Be very careful 
to remove ail the plssle stains from the wether beUies. Carefully bag up 
all locks and floor sweepings, as even these, if nicely got up, are worth sending 
to market Even the aniall farmer should maike two classes of hl« fleeces. 
Keep all very vellow or heavy fleeces, and these with a break to them, apart 
flrom the Ugbl^ bright wool, hh even If the buyfr in sampling finds only one 
inferior fleece la the bale, he makes his vainatlon on that fleece, as he cannot 
say how msiiy such are in the cUp. The farmer may be certain that in any 
•cases of doubt the buyer takes no risks. In all cases brand bales or sacks 
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plainly and neatly, for wool, Uke other products, will sell to advantage If 
got up neatly. Finally, give the brolcer full control of the wool after It 
reaches him, for the farmer may rest assured that the broker does best for 
himself when he does best for the owner. Mr. G. A. Payne asked whether 
it was really worth while to take the bellies off the fleeces with a very small 
flock. Mr. Farey said he skirted the fleeces w'Uen he had a fair-steed flock, 
but with only a few sheep he found he got Just as good prices without going 
to the trouble of skirting. 


Nantawarra, Auaust 28. 

Present—Messrs. Dixon (chair), R. and .T. Nlcholls, Belling, B. J. and A. F. 
Herbert, Sleep. Pridham, Greenshlelds, Spencer (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Agricultural Motors—Mr. E. Pridham read a paper on the steam motor 
for geoei*al farm cultivation. From an economical standpoint the cheapest 
inethodH of cnUlvating the soil undoubtedly appear a most important matter 
to the farmer; but, admitting all that is said in favour of the steam and other 
motors for farm work, Ike w'ould like to outline the probable result of the 
general adoption. First of all, the very proifitahle Industry of borsebreedlug 
would he killed. The farmer can rear his own horses at very small cost by 
utllteing the waste feed on the farm for rearing young stock. What hay he 
saved by dlspenalng with his horses would be balanced by the cost of oil 
for his motors. They miwt not overlook the fact that much of the work 
performed bv tbelr lunges Is done on tftie waste lands and cn fodder whleh could 
not be profltably turned to other uses. Besides, the land being spelled, will 
on 'arge farms keep 12 horses. The feed here would also have to be used for 
other purposes. Doubth'ss the farmer would keep more sheep, pigs, dairy 
cows, and poultry; imt what nere tikcy going t< do with all this produce? Th^* 
end would be that prices would fall so low, owing to over-production, that they 
would be unprofitable Food for man would be dearer, as, owing to the 
limited market for bran and pollard the price of flour would have to be 
raised. Then the thousands that depended upon the various trades, such 
as hfarnessinaking, the manufacture of leather, &c. would be thrown out 
of employntent. He was strongly convinced that the general adoption of 
the ai^cultural motors would be a national calaimity, and, as such, the 
Governments of the various States should take such action as would pre^^ent 
the displacement of horses from the farm Oonsiderable discussion ensued, 
but Mr. Prldbam’s extreme views found no supporters. Members pointed 
out that similar argumenis had been put forward when various mechanical 
contrivances to lessen the cost of labour had been invented. RailwiayB, binders, 
strippers, and many other implements had met with violent opposition, but 
still people managed to live. All labour saving machines ultimately proved 
of benefit to the world, and with the lessened cost of production the cost of 
living was cheapened. In rei>ly, Mr. Pridham admitted that he did not 
altogether believe in his own arguments, but had brought them forward to 
get both sides of the question. 


Woolundunffav August 18. 

Present—Messrs. Prosser (chair), Moseley. Smoker, Greig, Michael, Walker, 
Aldenhoven, Rogers (Hon. Sec.), and nine visitors. 

The Drought: Its Effects and Remedy.—Mr. Michael read a paper on this 
subject as applied to their Immediate neighbourhood. Ten years ago the 
60,000 acres comprised in the district consisted of fair gracing land, producing 
barley gr-nss, speargrass, clover, and other herbage, Including thousands of 
aert^ of splendid perennial M.altbush. This land would carry 20,000 sheep 
in an average season, but front 1894 onwards the carrying capacity of the land 
has decreased to a remarkable extent owing to the light rainfall. The grasses 
and herbage haws almost entirely disappeared, the perennial saltbush exists 
only in a few patches, and the land Is bare and desolate. From 20,000 to 
25,000 acres is almost entirely destitute of vegetation, and dnststorms, even 
In winter, are of daily occurrence. Of tbe remainder of the district about 
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8,000 aws are nmler wheat Can they do anythlni; to uaaiat nature In w 
storing tlje land to Its former condition? One thing was certain, that nnleta 
they stopped the drift; for trv^ry acre now affected there would moat proh» 
amy be^o next year. He would su^ge^t that the bard bare land should 
be ploughed up as soon os possible; this land when ploughed will catch and 
retain .any sand drifting across it during the summer. loose land should 
be worked with scarltier or cultivator about Februarj', and seeding com¬ 
menced during the first week of Ajnil. He would sow luahily wheat, and only 
the early varieties. On light land barley might do well In a fair season. In 
seeding only hariwu'sutfielently to cover the seed; the rouglier the land is left 
when there is a tendency to drift tlie better. Althon/ili this drift was be¬ 
coming so extensive and far-readhing, he believi*<! that with a return of fair 
seasons, nn<l each landowner co-opi-rnting to brt*ak uj> the worst parts of 
the bare land, there would be a return to something liki* the conditions of 
former years, pnivlded, however, that the land is only llj^lMtly stocked for 
several years. 


Morchardf Auffust 8. 

Pieseiit-Messrs. Striven (chair), liougbottora, Forbes, Kirkland. Kltto, 
0’I.K)ugblin, IMggott, M<‘i)ongall Kupke, Toop, Oruliam, McKenzie, Kniuiii' 
niek <Hon. Sec.), and about .10 visitors 

Homestead Meeting.—Tliis meeting was held at Mr. \y. Toop's homestead. 
After The garden, outlmlldings. and other Items of interest round the homt*- 
stead had been inspected ordinary Bureau business was transacted, on tlie 
conclusion of which members and friends were entertained by Mr. and Mrs. 
Toop. 

Weeds. -Mr. Kirkland tabltsl specimen of lc(‘plant which has eacroaclntl 
on the wheat crops to RU(‘h an exbmt this season; also some poisonous plants 
and a weed new to the district. 

piavlng Straw.—Mr. Kupkt* read a short paper on the necessity for stack¬ 
ing all available straw for use during times of drought. Members wer(‘ unani¬ 
mous in agreement with the paper, and consider the binder should be used 
for gathering the straw, lii stacking the straw add molasse® to improM* 
it; horses will no fonnd to relish it, and altUongh It may scour them for a 
few days it will ilo no harm. Mr. Kupkt* favoured tlit use of the header, 
as the absence of grain in the straw w'ould tend to kfH»p out Uie mice. 

Farm Horticulture.— The Hoii. Secretary rend a paper on this subject. H(* 
advocated the setting apart ol a few acres of land for Irrigation purpose's 
and the growing of griH'n feed, vegetables, ami fruit trees wherever it was 
possible to do so. :Most of tin' members agreed. 

Sale of Xdnlternted (iiaff.-IVIemliers favour legislation to prevent the sale 
of inferior or adulterated chaff as Jiay chuff. 

Selling :Maniiierf< bv’ Weight.—It was resolved tJiat members of this bramh 
co-operate with other farmers In refusing to aci-epi ten bags of manure as a 
ton. and demanding full weight In all cases. 


Cradook, September 5. 

Pres<mt—Messi’s. Patterson (chain, tirahniu, Fitzgerald, Turner, (Janiet, 
Iredell, Liiido (Hon. Sen*.), and two visitors. 

Poison Weeds.- The Hou, Secretary rend reisirt liy Mr. MoitIs,- M.R.(>.V.S., 
on poisoning of cattle by “(’ape Tulii),” mid»some discussion took place in 
reference to losses of <‘attlp and lioraes at v*arlous parts, wiileh indicated the 
preseiu'e of poisonous plants. ^Ir. Fitzgerald thought It very unsatlsfwiory 
that publicity had not been given to the results of Mr. Desmond’s enqviry 
Into the llaw^ker horse complaint. If this Invrestlgaitlon had elicited anything 
defUilte concerning the cause or remedy for the trouble the public wer^ surely 
entitled to know about It. Mr. Garnet said that the most frequent ailments 
of hordes were colic ami stopimge of water; for the former he found homoeo¬ 
pathic nux vomica and for the latter belladonna gootl renlcdies. 
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Gladstone, 8eptemi»er S. 

Present—Messra. Rargent (chair), Bimdle, Gallasch, Burton, Oool^, Smith. 
Grclg, Smnllacomlje, and Wornum (Hon. See.). 

Cultivation of the Soil.—Mr. Sargent read a paper on this subject from a 
wheatgrowing point of view. It was almost universally admltt^ that the 
best yields were obtained Urom early fallow. Fallowing was quite as im¬ 
portant an operation as any other farm work, and should therefore be done 
at the proper time and in a thorough nmotier. Ploughing should only be done 
when the ground Is mellow, and on no account when either very dry or 
I’oggy. He would advocate starting directly seeding operations are finished, 
say about tbe first of June. On limestone and black land It was sufliclent 
In tbelr district to plough three Inches In depth, but on red soil he would go 
up to six Inches. Fallow land should generally be well harrowed, but only 
after rain* a fine tilth Should be 8ocui*ed. He would not use the scarifiier 
except to kill the weeds, and then only when the surface is dry, as working 
the soli too much when dry has a disastrous effect on the crop. No pre¬ 
paration of the land for seeding should be undertaken during tbe summer, 
as It w’lll only result In loss of moisture as well as valuable properties from 
tftie soil. Seeding should not lie undertaken until aftei* a fall of rain, and 
under onlJnary circiimstanrK's should be completed between the 1st of April 
and the end of May. He would use a light scarifier or cultivator ahead 
the drill, sqd would put In the seed as shallow' as possible One stroke of 
the harrows should be given behind the drill. As an instance of tbe value of 
shallow' cultivation ahead of the drill, he stated that he and a neighbour were 
seeding fallow laud this year at the same time, both using the same kind 
and quantities of seed and manure; but while lie worked the fallow deeply 
with the scarifier Ills neighbour only used the scarifier harrows lightly. The 
neighbour's crop to-day gave every promise of a much heavier yield, having 
come up thicker and better than his own. He believed that deep tillage 
under dry oondltious bad a tendency to cause the seed to malt Mr. Bundle 
did nol agree with the conclusion nmved at by Mr. Sargent, he would work 
deeply ahead of tlie drill to destroy the w'eeds. Mr. Burton and the Hon, 
Secretary advoc’atHl deeper ploughing; the latter would not work deeper than 
24 inches 1>efore sowing, ns If they did they would destroy the seed bed, which 
should be fine and firm. 


Clare, September 4. 

1 r(*eeut-Messrs. W. S. Birks (chair). Kelly, A. P. Blrks, and Greenway 
(Uoii. ^c.) 

Manuring of Vineyards—At previous meeting Mr. Greenway read a lengthy 
paper on this subject. Under natural conditions the great^ the growth of 
vegetation on anj soil the richer that soil ultimately becomes, since all of 
it returns to the soil in the form of decomposed vegetable matter, the finest 
manure of all for land under Intense cultivation. Man when he cnltlvatea 
the land works directly contrary to Nature In this connection, since ho 
takes away from his laud all that be grows thereon, and Instead therefore 
of enriching the land by his system of cultivation is merely drawing on the 
supplies of plant food that Nature has been slowly stori^ in the soil during 
countless ages. When they came to consider the quantity of plant food 
wlhdch thty removed year after year they could easily understand that the 
land was steadily and continuously being depleted of its original stores. They 
must also appreciate the fact that they could not continue to crop the lands 
successfully wnk*ss they P'placed wliat they w'ere removixkg from them. 
Many methods, varying according to local circumstances, bad been tried 
by fanners to preserve tlielr lauds from deterioration, but vineyard owners 
were necessarily debarred from the help given by change of crop or rest¬ 
ing the land, and it therefore was necessary for them to give this question 
of manuring vety careful attention. It was of course a well-known fact 
that a<*^ a gfueral principle quantity and quality did not run in double har¬ 
ness, but so far as concerned the production of grapes for winemaking this 
was a queeifcion that need not w'orry them, as the winemaker pays the same 
price for grapes of one variety, irrespective of the sugar content or 
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the suitability for making high-class wine of the different growers* crops. 
He hoped however, that In years to come this would be altered, and that 
manufacturers would discriminate betw^n the different qualities of the 
same variety, and make their wines accordingly. At present, however, except 
with currants, sultanas, and raisin grapes, which will depend for their weight 
in cured fmit on the sugar content, what they had to aim at was the highest 
possible total yield per acre. The only portions of the product of tne vine 
ren<oved from the land are the fruit and the primings. The latter If bunt 
i*eturn a portion of the plant food in the ashes, but the nitrogen is lost The¬ 
oretically to replace whet Is taken away in 4 tons of grapes and h^f a ton 
of cuttings they would require 96 It), nitrate of soda, 80 ID. sulphate of potash, 
and 76 tt>. of ordinary super. 4.8 It is impossible to apply the manure In 
such manner as 'ulll ensure that the whole of it shall be utUlzed it would be 
necessary' to apply much more than the above quantities; double would not 
be too much. They must, however, consider the action of the different fer¬ 
tilisers. Roughly speaking, an excess In the supply of nitrogen produces 
wood and leaf growth, while potash goes to the fruit It was only by care¬ 
ful watching of his vines and by experiment that the vinegrower can de¬ 
termine what ntanures should be applied to his land. No hard and fast rule 
can be laid down as to the proportions of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash that should be applied, but as a general rule, and especially wheire 
cereal's have been gi'own previously, the land will benefit from the applica¬ 
tion of phosphoric acid. He also thought that a large area of vineyard land 
was deficient in nitrogen Fortunately phosphoric acid can be cheaply pur¬ 
chased in the form of superphosphate. Nitrogen is more expensive, but by 
growing leguminous crops, which obtain nitrogen from the atmospliere, and 
ploughing them under, the stores of this ingredient will be replenished, aim 
in addition the mechainoal condition of the soil greatly improved. Potash 
mu$t be supplied, and to lessen the outlay It was advisable to burn all the 
pruniugs and return the ashes to the land. 

Honorary Members - It was decided to ask permission of the Department 
of Agriculture to appoint honorary members, as there were members unable, 
owing to distance from meeting, to attend regularly, but who did no! wish 
to sever their connection 'with the Bureau. [There Is nothing whatever to 
pri'vent br.anchts appointing gentlemen as honorary mennors; such members 
would not be entitled to appointments as otilcers of the branch, or to receive 
The Journal of Agriculture tree. Ed.l 


Bute, September 1. 

Present -Messrs. Trengore (chair), Oitsham, Barnes, Bharman, A. and H. 
Bchroeter, Hamdoi’f, Haldane, (''omnions, Masters (Hon. Sec.), and three visi¬ 
tors. 

The l^ig on the Farm.- The ITon Secretary read a paper on Oils subject 
He admitted that under die conditions under which many people kept their 
animals pigs did not pay. but on proper lines there was money in pig-breed¬ 
ing. Those who fall will quickly point out all the bad points of a pig, and 
the road to success lies in minimising these, and taking full advantage of 
the good points they possess. Great care must be exercised in starting the 
herd, as some pigs require double the food necessary to keep others In good 
^‘ondition. Get the short-nosed, chubby, contented sows of ordinary breed¬ 
ing, and with care in mating with Berkshire or Basex boars they^would have 
pIgH easily kept and guickly fattened. Ten or 12 years ago the late Mr. T. 
N, Grierson strongly advo<*ated utilizing the pig as a grazing animal. Be¬ 
fore he left South Australia Profosw Lowrie waa equally emphatic on this 
point. His own experience, after several years* test, had proved the coiapect- 
ness of Mr. Grlerson*8 contentions. Prom May until January green feed must 
be provided In paddocks of one or two acres in area. These paddocks should 
lie sown at Intervals, starting with the first rains after February, and con¬ 
tinuing to sow up to Jum*. Barley seems most suitable for these plots, as 
he had seen it eaten close down before wheat and oats growing In the same 
paddock has be<m touched. Some of the barley should be allowed to ripen, and 
be used for feeding from the end of November to beginning of January. The 
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pljr« um«t bc» from pa(1(lo(*k to paddock as the crops come on. It 

may be necessary to j^lve extra teed for a week or two before all the grain. 
chalT. &c.. Is carted In from the fields: but when this Is done the pigs may 
he turned on to tl:»e stubble paddocks, where they will thrive on the waste 
gram, &c.. until the end of March. Sorghum and piemelons should be grown 
for feeding during the late summer and early winter months. The taping 
up for market must be done In styes with wheat, and, under ordinary clr* 
cumstnnees, the pigs will be ready In two weeks. Where there is a lot of grain- 
left in tJic fields even less time Is required. This system is not only the 
ino«*t profitable, but It remove’s that biiglH*ar of labour and cost of fe^ng. 
It was a mistake to keep the pigs ^fter they are 12 mouths old; as a rule it 
I>ay.s best to dispose of them at nine months If fit. The farmer luring 30 to 
40 pigs yearly should get from 0}O to £.S() for them, and as three sows and 
a htmr ar<* nil the hrocKllng st<u‘k required tliert‘ wns no other animal tiiat 
would give so large n retnrn on so small an outlay. The <‘ost of manuring^ 
setMling, and culti-sating the 20 acres roituired for the maintenance of the 
pigs, and the grain for final topping up when c<>mi)aiM*<l with the cost under 
the ohl syst<‘in. shows that th<' above method Is tlie i»etter. He had found that 
tlu‘ addition of thi*ee or four barbed wires under tlii‘ bottom wire of an ordi¬ 
nary thr(S‘-wire fence answered ea]>ltally for the enclosures. One paddock 
mUKMl ulth onl/iiary netHng had ls‘cn in nst* for ten years, and appears 
ns gfKul ns ever, and at the i)rest»nt time he was enclosing paddocks for pigs 
witli ordinary win* nctlliig. To present rooting lie would ring the pigs when 
about thr»*(* months old. fhe sows will of course' require a little extra care 
and attei'tion when farrowing, and must be well fed until the young ones 
can look after thenisclvi's. Mr. Hanies agrcH'd that the breeding of pigs on 
the lines laid down by the Hon. ScsTetary was a profitable adjunct to wheat¬ 
growing. He had ®een pigs purchased and fattened on barley grown spei'lally 
for llu* purpose. When tin* barley was Just ripe the pigs were tunied into 
the field to harvest the grain themselves, (ienerolly there was a weakly pig 
in each litter and his extM»rIence was that it did not pay to raise sn(*h. Mr. 
Sharman also agiwd that rearing pigs under those conditions w'as profltalile, 
hut he preferred tlie Poland (’hina llerkshlro cross, ns they matured early 
The Hon. Scendary said it was mere i>rohtnbh‘ to stdl the live pigs in the 
AdWnide Juarket than to Kill them and sell the earense; tlie latter Involved a 
lot of tronl)le and some risk of loss. 


Saddleworthy September 18. 

Present Messrs. Frost (cKalrt. Hee. Beuger, Melll, Kluu, and Scales. 
Congress and Show.—Messrs Frost and Bengea* reported on proceedings of 
the annua) cougress, and oilier members reijorted on various phases of the 
Royal Show, general sur|>rise lielug manifested at the magnitude of the ^ow. 


NarrldVv September 9. 

Present-Messrs. Snialla<*oinl»e (chair), W. U. and E. Smart, Kelly, Turner,. 
Freehairn, and Diuisford (Hon. Sec.). 

Poultry .—Mr. Freehairn reported at length on proceedings of annual con¬ 
gress, and 3)lr. Turner read Mr. von Bertouch’s paper om poultry. Mr. Turner 
thought the writer should have been more precise In bis figures, as there was 
DO record In ids balance sheet of the cost of certain articles of food, &c„ which 
he stated he provided for his fowls. 3ilr. Turner disagreed with the advice to 
use Douglas mixture: he had bad results from It, and quoted American reports 
confirndmf Ws opinion. Tlie question of inbreeding to establish strains was 
referr^Hl to. but members were opposed to Inbreeding of stock of all kinds. 
The statement of Mr. D. F. liUurie that a number of flocks In America hart 
records of 20l> eggs i>cr ben, was questioned, and It was stated In this con¬ 
nection that the Editor of Farm Poultry, Boston, had thrown out a challenge 
to any one to prove that such flocks existed, but It had not been taken up. 
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Minlaton, Auffutt 29. 

Preseat ^Jef»«rs. Anderson (eiiAir), J. and H. Martin, Vanstone, Roundy, 
Tw.artz, Newbold, A. and J. McKenzie (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Field Trial.- On August 12 a field trial of the Excelsior drill was held near 
Mlnlaton, under the auspices of the Bureau, in the presewe of a large number 
of farmers. In order to test the drill thoroughly Algerian oats weie sown 
on a hard surface to deinonatrate the regularity with which both stHHi and 
manure could be distributed. Over <M) acres were put in this seaso'n by the 
drill, whidh is the invention of Mr. W. Oorrell, <tf Houlton, who claims for 
it that it will distribute the seed without breaking it or even bunt balls. The 
distributors oi-e the same for both grain and manure, and run in oUkI bear¬ 
ings. The feed is no arrangtHi that in the event of any hard foreign matter 
getting Into the seed or manure Ikjx it will rise and let it pass through. 
Various other impwweinents are combined in this drill, whiclli, on the whole, 
w’as ^ery ta^ourably commented on by those who witm^sed the trial. 

Protection of Native Birds -Alter consldt'rable discussion. It was unani¬ 
mously resolved that this branch view's with alarm the widespread destruc¬ 
tion of our native birds by the distribution of unsuitable i>olRons f<>r rabbits, 
and by the bse of smallbore ritleK. Members thoughit the use of these r»rus 
should be regulated by law. 

('omplcte DarvC'Sters. The Hon. Secretary read a papey on this sjinjist. 
He noticed at some Biin'au meetings the harvester had b<H‘n di‘sciibt‘d as one 
of the wasiers on the farm, but this w'as far from his exi)eripnoe of Its 
After two years’ trial he said wiiihout hesitation that tht‘ harvestei* w'ns one 
of the most up-to-date lahour-savlng machines ever placed at the dlsiMisill of 
the farmer. He had proved that he isiuld get more grain isir acn* with the 
hawi'srcr than with the stripper, l)esldeH wiilch they can get over fpnrc as 
large an area in the Siime time, and have the wheat and ciiiaff in bags instem! 
of in heaps in the field, as with the strlpi>er. The harvestt*r can 1 m» workt*d 
in any w’cather so long as it is not actually wet. With an extra man and 
two horses the bags can he sown ui> and caiied to the barn each <!ny as 
harvested, so that in the event of rain the farmer bus the satisfadion of 
knowing his grain Is under cover, luiring last haiwest heavy mins fell, and 
the w'hent in heaps in the field w'us nearly washed aw’a.' and having to Im> 
left for some time lu^fore it was w Innow’ed the gialn all around the lieaj»^ 
sproutetl, and there was cousfdc'rahle loss both in giuln and chaff The por¬ 
tion gathered with tile haivcst<M*.how'ever. was all bagged and safe undiT cover. 
He preferred the harvesters with the backward blast wdnnow'crs for saving 
the chaff, as it w'as easier to dispose* of, and if the carrier is jiroiMUMy ar¬ 
ranged It will balance the machine better; it also shelters the winiiowiT fr<ttii 
rough wdnds, and enables it to d<i better w’ork. On small, clearetl farms, 
howevtT, he would not uw' either iln‘ strJpiK»r or harv^ester, as the binder 
and header >voiilcl pro> e more' profitable. In regai-d to w^ear and tt^r, he did 
not consider the harvester so complicated as* the hinder, or even the s(s‘d 
and fertiliser drill, and with reasonable cuw» he l>elieved It would last In 
gooil order nearly as long as a stripiier. 


Hartley! 8epteml>er 4. 

Present—Messrs. .Taensch (chniri, Kleuke, Kutzer, Relmers, Stein. Wunder* 
•Itz, and Frj' (Hon. Sec.). 

Sore Shoulders,—Discussion took place on pmventlon of sor»» sluuilders on 
working horses. Members thought: that If the collar fitted propeil.v and tightly, 
and care was taken to prevent the mane getting under the collar, the horse 
would not be liable to sore shoulders. Members advocated clipping on the 
shoulders, as it would then be easier to keep them cUmj ii and frw» from sweat. 
Horses turned out for any length of time should not l^e woi IkhI hard foi the 
first few days after starting again; and fast driving directly after the home 
had eaten, or had a drink, should be avoided. 

Standard Weight for Chaff,—Members favoured proposal to have a stan¬ 
dard legal weight for a bag of chaff. 
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Holder, September 6. 

PreH#*nt—Messrs. Rowe (chair). Vauarhan, Perry. Jones, Pickering, Jaeschke, 
Green (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Irrigation.—I >iBCU8Sidn took place on question of irrigating trees and vines 
when In full bloom. Members had found from experience that an excessive 
flow of sap at that stage caused a i)oor setting of fruit 


Tatlara, September 5. 

Present- Messrs. Fisflior (chaii), Rankine. Bond. Kilimier, Wiese, Smith, and 
Hughes (lion. Se<*.). * 

Hon. Secretary.—Mr. J, Bond was appointed bon. secretary Jn place of Mr. 
H. E. Hughes, who resigned his iK»sition owing to living too far from the 
post otHce to attend properly to his duties. 

Horsobreedlug.—Mr. H. Ivlllmier n^d a paper on the treatment of the 
“in foal” mare. He tbongiit ererj farmer should have at least one mare 
in foal every season. .Many i)tH>ple ilicld tliat the mare could not be worked 
when in foal, but his eAiK*rience was that properly managed be could get 
more work out of the mare than out of the gelding. Too many farmers have 
not sufficient thought for iheir dumb aniiiials to exercise reasonable care, and 
glAe them the attention they require. It is not so much the work she does 
as the way she is treated that will injure the “in foal” mare. Sometimes 
after th(‘ mare has been runiiine: in the paddock for months she will be 
brongltt in and put into the tt‘nm to do a day’s work with binder or stripper. 
Naturally she will jK'rspiiv fr(‘ely. jind at dinner time when in a great sweat 
she is ta’icen out of the team and tied in a stable or imder a tree to feed, 
and is exposed to draughts Wlmn the team starts again the blood is chilled, 
and the mare will get ov<‘rheated. rnder such condiUous it is no wonder If 
she suffers from luflnmmnlion or other complaints, or slips her foul. He 
found it best to work the mares steadily until they harden to their work, 
when they will work hard all day without any injurious effect. He had 
worked his mares up to within about a week of foaling, but as they get near 
their time the greatest of eaiv must be taken that they were not subjected 
to suddcti strains and jerks. The feeding of the mare is also an important 
item. He made It a jiractlce to fewl the Impeding mares first, and gave them 
a little bran and crushed oats occasionally in addition to chaff. The little 
extra exi)enw* is well repaid, as it kwps the mare in good health, and the 
foal will also l)eueflt from the attention the mother receives. Some farmers 
will say good chaff is sufficirmt. but h4‘ was sure it would pay to sell some 
chaff and buy bran and oats, as a change of food occasionally Is beneffclal 
to nil stock. Mr. Rankine called atUMitlou to the Bill before Parliament deal¬ 
ing with the licensing of Htallioiis. and thought the brandh should support 
the mover. He also thought that the Railway Department should give better 
facilities for rail cairiage of stallions. 


Scales Bay, September 5. 

Present—Messrs. Roberts (chair), A. and G. H. Newbold, Plush, Thomas 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Manures.—Several meml>ers reiioited on experiments during past two years 
with manures, and the general oi>lnlon was that in the Calca district 66 lb. per 
acre of super was sufficient; that the manure should not be used too early 
in the season, and that the manure gave the best results when put in sbaRow. 
At Oakville, Messrs. Rol>erts & Sons have plots sown with difforent qualities 
of manuee. from 20 lb. per acre up to KX) lb. per acre, and the difference 
between the growth on the plots was ver^i' marked; the heavier the dreealilg 
the be^r the crop. This land, however, is much firmer and heavier than 
around Calca. Mr, Plush wished to know how to treat gypsnm before awn¬ 
ing it to the land. Should it be burned before using? . [It is somettmea 
burnt, but this la not really necessary’, as while burning increases Its ac- 
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tion it alflo adds considerably -to the cost.—Ed.l The C'halrmou asked 
whether land ploughed dry and sown eaily with manure would be likely 
to give a good crop. Members’ experience was that irrespective of tihe ques¬ 
tion of manure such crops were generallj. failures. They were, however, 
uncertain whether the fact of the manure ]>elng in contact with the seed 
would have an injurious effect. ffSouth Ausfrallan experience Indicates that 
little or no injury results from the gialn in dry s(.il rt^malning In contact 
with phosphates.—Ed. 1 

Takeall.—This trouble has made its apiJearaiK'c on the lands that have home 
six or seven crops. It affects both early and late fallowed land, and this 
year is as bad on manured land as elm'where. Loose as well as heavy 
land Is affected, and all varieties of wheat npi)ear to suffer alike. New land 
is free from the trouble, and oats or btirley will do w(»ll on land on which the 
wheat falls. Black rust has api)eared on one or two farms in the eastern 
part of the district, on the heaviest lands. 

Season.—The weather of late has l)een all that could be desired for the 
crops. Tailing of lambs has been complete<l, and the average for the dis¬ 
trict is about 80 per cent, of lambb. Shearing lins commenced, and the clip 
Is good. 


Wandearah, August 31. 

Present—Messi's. Robertson (chalr>, W. and R. Rolverts. • Munday, Dick, 
Fuller, Stanley, Birks, E. H. and E. J. Eagle (Hon. Sec.). 

Dairjdng.—Mr. Dick read a paijor on “Treatment of the milk cow." Care 
should be taken to dry off the cow properly; if this Is not done blind teats 
and a bad udder may be the result. ITe would dr> off the cow eight or ten 
weeks before she comes In atrain. When the cow calves give a warm bnia 
mash, into which a handful of sitlt has Ikk'ii stirn'd. Take care that the 
mash Is not too wet. About 12 hours later give 12 to Id oz. Epsom salts 
and a tablespoonful of ground ginger in a drench. If this practice is fol¬ 
lowed there will be no trouble about the cow not cleaning properly. He 
would allow the calf to suck the cow during the first 10 or 12 hours, and 
In the case of heifers he would allow the calf to remain even longer, ns 
she will be more easily quietened and milked, (’are be taken to see 

that the calf sucks each tent. Where cows are stall fed, do not overfeed, but 
let them come into milk gradually The (^hairmnn always took the calf 
away as early as possible, but most of the members agreed with Mr. Dick that 
it made the cows much easier to milk if the calf was allowed to suck for a 
time. Mr. E. H. Eagle held also that the calf gave less trouble, and took 
to sucking and feeding more readily if left with tlu' cow for a hours. 


Munefoorat September 3. 

Present—Messrs, Altchl^n (’chair), Blake, Mildren, Mitchell, Beck, and 
(liardiniefr (Hon. Sec.). 

Treeplanting.--Members are desirous of having a portion of the main street 
of the township planted with trees, and after considerable discussion it was 
decided to ask the local «.ou ici’ b, assist them by protecting from damage 
aay trees which the members and residents planted in the streets. 


Morctiard* Septenfber 4. 

Present—Messrs. Longbotham rchsin, Toop, Plggott, Kltto, Kirkland, Kupke, 
ofcd Kummnick (Hon. Sec.k 

Business.—Various matters were dealt with. Mr, Kitto refen*od to repot t« 
<tf tbe American combination of farmers to fix a minimum price for wheat. It 
was resolved that Mr. Kitto interview the Water Conservation Department to 
aacertaln wliether the Hovemment could arrange for cheap schemes for borlu;; 
Cot water where fanners combine to meet the cost. 
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RedhllL Septeml>er 3. 

Messi-s. Stone tchnif), Button, Steele, Nlcholls, Wheatxm, Torr, 
Badyina 11 , ItobertHou, D. and J. N. (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

(’onsor^ntloii of I’^odder.—Mr. J. N. Lltbgow i*ead a paper on this subject 
To secure the best results from their stock it wa« necessary to have a 
sufficient HujipJy of Kood fodder. They must be careful not to overstock 
their land in good seasons, and also to conser^^e all the surplus feed for 
seasoniH of scarcity. Although it was not possible to always make sufficient 
provision for all requirements of stock during such a succession of poor 
years as they had passed through, a little labour and exjiense would have 
greatly reduced tlieh* losses. In good seasons a fair amount of the crop should 
he <'ut »’or liay, and lie would adviw‘ mixing 2 bushels (^ape oats with 1 nushel 
of wheat and sowing at th(M’ate of IJl Imshels per acre. Any crop of goOil growth 
not likely to give a good proportionate yield of grain should be made Into 
hay. Some ol the crop should also be harvested with binder and threshed, and 
the straw stackcxl. A iK>rtl(m of the stubble should also be cut with the 
binder. This straw, If well stacked and thatched, will keep In good order 
for se\«M'al years: in f.ict, it seemed to Improve with age; at any rate stock 
would eat old, well-kept straw In preference to new. To provide sufficient 
fotlrkM* foi* their stock did not entirely depend upon the quantity that was 
stored. A great deal deiiends upon its judicious use. It often happens that 
economy In feeding Is only commenced ivhen the stackyard begins to look 
emiity. instead of being economical at all times. He thought that by chaffing 
the straw and hia\ ‘nul mixing tliem they could make the best use of the 
inferioi (mal and K<‘ep llitdr sto<‘k in good condition. It is a groat mistake to 
use the good hay first and leave the self-sown hay. the straw, and the cocky 
chaff until last. Cni(‘ should be taken not to fee(j hay to the stock when 
there is goi*d i>addoclv feed. It would l>e far better In the end to utilize the 
hav, sir.iw, and ccuky chaff with such grain as was available to make a 
good average food, tliaii to feed tie iK^t w’hlle it lasted and then only have 
Inferior stuff left aieud>crs wished to know why header straw caused scour¬ 
ing In horses; ordinary stubble had no such efftsjt. 


Amytoiiv September 3. 

iM’escnt Messrs 'Phomas (chair). Mills, Kell.v. llngln‘8, Gray, Wheadoii, W. 
T. nml Waltt'r tiiim. .Mullctt (Hon. S<*c.), and one \iRltor. 

Dlspcvsnl of rnrm Proilmds.- Mr. .1. Gray read a i>ai)er on this subject. 
In dismissing this matter it must be with normal conditions In view; there 
was no difficnlt>' in scdiing protltably wium prices are high. They must, of 
course. iie.M!’ In mind tliat the w<wk of distribution could not be done without 
c(»st, and tliat tlie middleman w’as i>ructicall,> a mvessity. although too often 
Ihc tmdc the gieatest shan* of tlio iwotits from tihe farmers’ labours. Natur- 
nll.A be does net ent his jiroflts dowm to the low'est limits, and as most of 
their jirodmis w’ere handU'd by a few tirins combination was comparatively 
simple Tin* tody way for tlie tariimrs to be sure they were not being 
<iinrged t<K) much w ns for them to liave a distributing medium of their own. 
This they had at present In the Farmers’ Tiilon, and every farmer Should 
bcH'oine a member of this, and regard it as his ewni firm, the welfare of 
widch should Ik* his special care. All the business possible should be done 
througii tne Fnlou whhii could handle every Hue of farm and dairy produce. 
He did not exi»e<i any < rganlzntiou would twor do all this trade, but its exis¬ 
tence. If in'ojKniy sup])orted. \vnnld prevent any combination against them, 
and AVf'uld ersure tin* agency work l>eing done idieaimr. In eounetiioii wUii 
the disposal their produce there were wn'eral asiie(*ts worthy of considera- 
Il< n. lirst they uiusi t^xiiort a large proportion to distant markets, and this 
trade wais ahvays attendrsl with risk. Even in the matter of sending stock 
from the <*ouiitry to Ailelnlde tliey had illustrations of the fact that owing 
to tlH» pritVs \ary)iig. according to whetliier the supply was equal or greater 
than Immediate requlnunents. it was not alw’ays the l)est policy for the farmer 
to send direct to the market. Where a man can smd only a single truck of 
fitoi k in the season l.c may Impiien to hit a low market and losee, whereas 
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dealer who bnya throOKhojit the year haa the oimortuiiltv of recounlns any 
such loaa on hla ^her deala. At statlona wtliiere truckln/facimies ex^t ^ 

whether It la not the wlaeat plan for the mhn with only a few Sk to ^ 
toem to the nmreat market, as if the price does not ault him he can hMd 
them wer. Of courae. the dealer mnat make a profit on tihe aC-k he Cndtea, 
bnt this la only f&lr compensation for 'the risks he rnus. The same thlnff 
appliee In even stronirer degree to the export to outside markets; the merchant 
occuplM to a large extent the same position that the d<>aler holda In regard 
to the lo^ trade. Having experience and being contlnualiy In the business 
the merch^t is ^tter able to make the best of the exjwrt trade; it cum? gh^ 
inent results In loss, he has other opportunltleH of re(‘ouplug hliiiHelf. The 
report and balance sheet of the FarmerK* Union recently published shows 
that heavy losses have been sustained owing to the Union buying wheat for 
export as any si>eiculator would, instead of uctlug merely as an agent. With 
a larp capitol to work on tlie Union might take up the business with more 
confidence, but he thought at present, at any rate, it would be safer to sell 
in the local market and not take the risk Involved in exporting. Another 
aspect of the question of disi> 08 lng of their produce might also be mentioned; 
that was to hold over such products ns buy and Wheat Wlien they were 
plentiful and cheap: or. If this could not l)e done, to (H>nvert IlMun into pork, 
mutton, wool, or eggs, bj feeding tlM^ni to stock, it such course would prove 
more profitable, (considerable discussion followed, and it was agreed gene¬ 
rally that a co-operative association working with substantial capital and 
under exi>ert management would most neiirly effect the desire of the farmer 
to se<*urp the best price for nls produce. Members tHmsldemi that e\cn uud«*r 
present conditions tlie Farmers’ Union was a bar to any attempt to form 
rings or combinations detrimental to the farmer. Mr. \V. (Jum exprcssinl the 
opinion that ns a result of the existeuce of the Union farmers had reot'lved 
Id. i>er bushel more for tiielr wheat than they would otherwise have* done. 


Virginia, September 7. 

Present—Messrs. Hatclucr (chalri, Taylor. I*avy, Huxtabl Xash, 

Strenipel, Slusxly, White, Tlnompsou, Odgers. Kyuii (Uon. ami three 

visitors. 

Fallowing.—Mr. Taylor read a paper on this subject. He thought July quite 
early enough to start fallowing, but when tht^y got an early st*a»on fallow¬ 
ing might wt'll be commenced in June. Where the soil Is shallow he wonitl 
plough 4 or n in. d^p; but In sandy land, wjiieli had a ten(h*nc,\ to drift, lie 
liked to go 7 in., and also to bring up some of the clay. The drifting of the 
''inuly land was a very serious question, as their Ih>h 1 hay err/ps wer? pro¬ 
duced there, and the man who can Instruct them how to fallow the sandy 
land without causing It to drift would be as great a benefactor as the pro¬ 
verbial individual who w'os to make two blades of grass grow when* but one 
grew before. He found the '’rift was at any rate cl«*<‘ked >>y bringing up a 
little clay, which at first cakes, and then when cultivated will leave the sur¬ 
face of the fallows somewhat lumpy. He always liked to bring up some 
fresh soil to the surface: in fact, he l>elleve<l strongly in det^i) cultivation w here 
possible. They saw* for a long wnib* on land that hail fornM*rly Ihh*!! used 

a garden the benefits of deep cultivation. After ploughing he would not 
interfere with the sandy land more than neceasary to keep It free from stiuk- 
wort or other weeds. Other land he would leave for six or eight we^ks to 
allow the siui and air to penetrate freely. Then he would harrow lightly 
to break the furrows before using the scarifier or cultivator. He did not 
i>elieve In rolling the land under ordinary conditions, and had failed to get 
good results from summer fallowing. The latter practloe, however, was often 
necessary, as feed was wanted for sheep, but care must l>e taken to ploiigli 
«fter rain and to cultivate thoroughly before seeding. Generally, however, 
he considered it a mistake to turn up the soil In the hot season, though, like 
most farmers, he found it sometimes impossible to do tlalngs when and hwv 
he would like to. Members generally believed in deep fallowing w’lien^ the 
soil permits. 
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mcMifit Compassf Septemter 23. 

Present—Messrs. Jacobs (chair). De Canx, GowUng, Good, Hirtten, Jenkett, 
Klauss, Peters, Slater, and McKlnlajr (Hod. Sec.). 

Rabbits.—Mr. De Caux gave an interesting account of a recent visit to the 
rabbit preserving factories in the sonth-east. He strongly advocated the 
establishment of a centrally situated factory In the south. Not only would 
this be of benefit to land owners and rabbit trappers, but the owners of 
orchards, who usually had a considerable quantity of fruit unfit for export, 
but verj’ suitable for drying, canning, or otherwise preserving. Not only weib 
there rabbits and fruit, but very large quantities of first quality vegetable^ 
were raised In this locality, and a well appointed factory could be kept going 
all through the year. The district offered many advantages to a factory 
In possessing a cool climate, abundance of wood, and water, and oheap sites. 
All the inemberH agreetl with Mr. De Gaux’s views, and a lengthy discussion 
took place. 


Mount Pleassanti September 18. 

Present—Messrs. I'hlllis (chair), Tapscott, Royal, Thomson, and Vigar (Hon. 
See.). 

Dairying.—Mr Thomson commented on the address given by the Dairy In¬ 
structor at the congresa on private separators and dairy cattle. LDid Mr. 
G. S. Thomson's views on those two Important subjects meet with approval 
or Uie reverse? On such a discussion surely members expressed some definite 
opinion.—Ed.] 


Golden Grove, September 3. 

}*rest*iit- Messrs. Milne (chair), Harper, Maughan, Ross, Woodhead, Angove, 
Ruder. Rawlings, Ilames, >*. J. and A. D. N. Ruberlson (lion. Sec.). 

Impro\eirunt of Ilors^ Stock Mr. Woodhead read a paper on this subject. 
He attributed the deterioration of our horse stock to several reasons, Including 
the low prices tff some years back, the want of pure blood sires, and also to 
a very great extent to tbe want of blood In their mares. Nine out of ten old 
hands will tell them tiuit the draught stock of to-day lacked the grit and 
stamina of those of the early days, and he put this down to the lack of blood 
strains in their niarea In the. early days they bred from nice Bpring-cart 
‘ind similar classes of mares, mostly got by Mood horses. He did not know 
exactly how they were bred, but he -fought there was a good strain of the 
Timor in them. At any rate, mated to clean-legged, upstanding horses of 
good shape and constitution they produced many useful, active, medium 
draught horses with clean legs, plenty of grit, and able to stand any amount 
of work. They then had no Clydesdale or Tasmanian mares, which were im¬ 
ported at a later date, and which for a time were a great success; until, in 
fact what might be termed the native mare became practically extinct. In 
his opinion the best way to Improve their horse stock was to mate their best 
spring-cart mares of good breeding to a thoroughbred draught stallion. This 
should throw a suitable class of mares to again put to a draught horse. He 
also thought that a good Timor stallion mated to their nice, square little 
mares, and then the progon\ bnMl tu draught stock, would give them service¬ 
able horses that would stand a lot of knocking about. In breeding from 
their present stock farmers should exerdse considerable judgment in mating, 
and above all see that the stallion is pure bred, sound, and free from cou- 
stitutional defects. He should have good feet and plenty of bone, with bold 
roqhtenance, good neck, well-sprung ribs, fairly wide across the hips, and 
with a bit of life and go in him. Mr. Boss disagreed with the paper. It 
was b&t to breed from draught stock and not to cross with the lighter 
mares. Members considered farmers must study their own special require¬ 
ments In breeding. It was, however, very difficult to combine strength, acti¬ 
vity, and endurance, which were necessary in a first-class farm horse. 
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Woodsldet September 18. 


Present—Messrs. Caldwell fchalD, Fowler, Rollbusch, Keddie. Heldrioh. 
JcOmson, Kleinsohmldt, and Hu^rbes (Hon. Sec.). 

Lucerne.—Mr. Johnston read from The* Australasian an article on lucerne 
growing, which created considerable aiscussion. 


Wilmington, September 2. 

Present—Messrs. Slee (chair), Haiinagan, .Muslin, Bischof. Robertson, 
McLeod, Sullivan, Payne (Hon. Sec ), and five visitors. 

Feeding Farm Stock.—Mr. Ma.slin initiated a disc'ussiou on this subject. 
He thought the foal should run with the mare until six months old. and then 
be turnie<l into a paddock containing good natural grass; if the 
grass Is not plentiLul give some good (Jape oat hay, or chaH. 
When broken In, he liked to feed the l)orse on oaten hay, long or 
chaffed. Failing oaten hay, he wouhl give wheateu hay with some grain in It, 
For sheep, natural pastures not too rank, or lucerne paddocks wiere most suit¬ 
able. For cattle, they could not do better than run them on lucerne paddocks, 
failing this, good natural grass, but not too much clover was necessary. For 
dairy cows hay in winter time, and a good grass paddoi^dc to graze in, was re¬ 
quired. A giood discussion followed; mem bt^rs were oi'oplnJon that where possible 
the foal should t>e left with the mare until at least si.v months old. Most 
of the members agreed that feeding down the grass with Ahieep kept it green 
longer, and Improved its qualities. If grazed on lucerne, they should not 
be allowed more tlian three or four days at ti time In each paddock, as the 
continued nibbling will destroy the lucernie. Members would odd ensilage 
to the cows’ food 

Horse Breeding.—Mr. W. Robertson read a lengtb^^ paper on this subject. 
He aad been Inlim.aUdy coTinected for very nian.v years witili tl»e breeding of 
horses on a large scale on pastoml areas, and also on high-class agricultural 
land. He was glad to notice tlmt the industry had emerged from the depres¬ 
sion which had overshadowed it for so long, and with tht^ assured continuous 
demand from India and Africa, he was confident it was only necessary for 
them to breed the right stamp of horse to secure remunerative prices. He felt 
that there was good ground for the statement that our '^wirsestoc^k had dete¬ 
riorated of recent years, esiieclolly in the roadster and hackney classes. This 
was to be attributed to several causes. First the demand at one time was 
so great and prices so high, tliat numbers more than quality became the aim 
of tne breeder; all sorts of mares were bred from, and h*s8 dlscrlmlnatiou 
exercised In the choice of sires. Then again iu the early days the breeding 
stock were Imported, and also had the benefit of new and llglhtly stocked couii- 
try. A point he particularly wished to emphasize was that young horses, to 
develop to perfection, must have either new pasture or be grazed on land culti¬ 
vated and manured with phosphates. Land unquestionably becomes “hone 
sick,” and, however good the grasses may appear, the young stock do not 
thrive. This was the secret of the decadence of so many thoroughbred studs 
which fall to produce herees of note after a few years. Then again, on tne 
larger stations the presence of wild molwj of horses was a large factor In the 
degeneration of the horses. The wild entires drive out the young ones so long 
as they are strong enough. Md, of course serve tlbeir own fillies, and this 
inbreeding Is continued, perhapo for several generations. He believed he was 
correct In saying that there was not a single horse station In Australia free 
from this baneful influence, in spite of all precautions of the managers, and 
In ibis opinion they would never overcome the trouble until they exterminated 
these wild mobs. In the breeding of hackney, or carriage horses^ the results 
of the most Judicious stdectlon of both sire and dam were often very disap¬ 
pointing. How seldom do they see brothers in blood resembling each other 
evmi in appearance, while In action and temper there was even greater dis- 
l>arlty. To his mind, the secret lay In the fact that the so-called roadster 
classy were crossbreds, and the breeding from roadster sires could not he too 
strongly discountenanced. In endurance, pluck, and intelligence, the blood 
horse, or three-quarter bred blood was taflnltely superior to any of the so- 
caRed roadsters, Mr. Robertson gave a number of illustrations that bad 
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romp uiHler notk'o of the endurance and Jntelligexkce of ttie former. Wihlle 
Ilf* fiMiA fture tbe judicious breeding of borses would prove profitable, there were 
several drawbacks not experienced In the breeding of cattle and sheep. The 
first Is the low i)er(*entage of foals, and the high death rate from accidents 
and epidemics. Then the horse' must be kept till he is about four years old, 
and at that age to command a remunerative price be must be free from blem¬ 
ish and of perfect conformation. One of the secrets to be learnt in breeding 
roadsters was to secure the proper proportion of draught blood to give size 
and substance and of the thoroughbred which gives style, endurance, and 
quality. £:x(*oss of the former makes the animal suitable only for trolly or 
spring dray work, while the sacrifice of substanc^e and size for elegance and 
activity will give light hacks, hunters, and buggy horses. In the breeding 
of cattle It Is found ne(»essary to spey, or in some other way prevent the inferior 
heifers from breeding, and he was convinced that until some such system 
in the mnuageraeiii of horse stations was introduced, they would continue to 
perpetuate undesirable defects in their horses. The lack of style and pluck 
In so many iwdstei horses was due mainly to the mating of tihiese crossbred 
Hires and mnr<*s. imt the progeny of a roadster mare put to a thoroughbred or 
pure draught horse will inherit the best characteristics of their sires. For 
light hacks, hunteiN, and buggy horses the former cross would prove satisfac¬ 
tory, whereas the draught cross should produce wagon or trolly horses pos- 
hessing fair activity and UTideniable stauchness. For tbe Indian remount 
service. In* bf*IIeved In mating half-bred blood and draught mares with a tho- 
roughbretl stallion. I'^or the best type* of wagon or plough horses, he would 
recommend two strains of draught to one of blood; he would mate the drauglit 
mure with a blotnl horse, and the fillies from this cross with a draught stal¬ 
lion, to se*ciire the d(*sired result. To breed romister horses In large numbers, 
he nonhi on tlie ground of cheapness, buy broken down buggy, hack, spring 
dray, and t*oachlng mares, and mate them with dmught entires. The fillies 
froiu tiM*He nnires would in* the nucleus of his stud, and afterwards he would 
iis(‘ nofldng but eompiud, elegant blood stallions, possessed of good legs. In 
i(*gur(l to the proiioHul to imiiose a tax on stallions as a means of raising the 
standard of th**lr liorsestoek. he was afraid the i-esult would be disappointing, 
as no ii)Mtt<*r how good the stallions may be, unless they are judiciously mated, 
■;ht‘ i>rosont state of aPfalrs would continue. Still, he would favour a tax on 
all stMllions offering for liilre, and distribute the proceeds in prizes for stallions. 


Anffaston* September 5. 

^resent- Mi'ssrs. Snell (chair), A, and W. Sibley, Smith, Rundle, F. and A. 
Salter, Player, Thorne, Matthews (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Uhigiairklug Fnrrant Vines.—Mr. F. Salter read a paper on this subject as 
folio\vK - It has now l)eeome so much a matter of practice to rlngbark tht 
<MiiTant vliu* ill districts wltere hot winds prevail, and also where the soil Is 
HOT ni a pailieulnrly Uk>s(‘. waler-holdlng nature, that it behoved them to 
look elo»*ly Into the pnibable effect and apparent result which ringbarking 
h1»<»ws on the ^liie at Uils period. Uinging tbe vine consists in taking a 
small portion of bark out in a ring around the stem. For this purpose diffe¬ 
rent me<-hanical npplljine<»8 have lM»en eoustmeted, but so far he had seen 
nothing which has jiro^ed so successful ns a pJain sharp knife in the bands 
of a careful man. An experiment which he and others tri€*d is to cut around 
tbe stem with a shari> knife as far in as the wood, loosening the bark slightly 
at the same time. This liad much tbe same result as ringbarking, though 
irt* thought the tnilt was a little smaller; be had noticed that tbe wider the 
Htrip of bark taken out the larger the fruit, and the less likely to be a good 
l>lnek colour, as well as being later In ripening. Where the vine is not 
shaded by leaves he considered It a good plan to place a strip of linen rag 
just over the incision, tying it above the cut with a piece of string. This 
affords protection from the sun’s rays, and tends to keep in any sap which 
exudes out from the incision and to gum tbe cut over and so hasten tbe 
healing i>rocess. 'J'herp was no doubt that the result of ringing has a very 
weak^tilug effect on the growth of the vine. He had recently made a trip 
to (.’lare with a Ylr*w to seeing the effect of ringing. The wood made by tbe 
vines in one currant vineyard being only approximately one-third the growth 
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made Jn oomparison wltli wliat he saw three years a^o on a previous visit to 
this district. A$:ain, in aiiotber vliieyai*d. the o\\ner told lilin that the pre¬ 
vious year they had ulH)ut three tliu>’s the quantity of cuttiugs from their 
vines, in comparison with this last year; in fact all those who have been 
ringing have noticed that the vines if the ringing ia continued gradually mahe 
less and less wood. Another result notioNl was that the stems of the vines 
have a tendency to thicken above the Inelsloos. This is more noticeable oi 
course in vines ringed for some years. One of the Clare growers stated 
that he intended doing very little rlngburklng, as though the crop was lietter 
from ringbarked vines the sample was not as good, and they got good crops 
without resorting to this expedient. Others intended to continue ringing, but 
were afraid they would have to discontinue owing to the effect on their vines. 
The effect on the vine of ringing has been discussed considerably. Some 
people consider that the sap flows up through the wood cells and back by 
the bark or bast. In consequence of the l)ackward flow being cut off at the 
stage when the fruit is just forming, the vine is flooded with sap above 
Ihe incision, th(' result being a particularly good set of the berries. Ever, 
should a hot wind prevail it Is unable to work Its disastrous effect, owing to 
the berries being so well supplied with sap. The period of setting is, as 
all currant growers know, the risky time when the berries are growing from 
an oval to a round shaiie, and becoming firmly attached to the vine, this 
excessive supply of sap r‘-iiabliug the vine to set its fruit. Again, another 
theory is that the check given to the growth of the vine weakens it, and 
that there is a law in Nature that when a plant feels itself weakening, and 
death so to speak drawing iilgli, It exerts all its iK>weis to reproduce its 
kind, consequently the quantity of fruit set Is abnormally‘large. Professor 
Perkins’s Idea on tlu* action of ringlmrklng and the flow of the sap is given 
In the .Tnnuary and February numbers of The Journal of Agriculture of this 
year. There c'an be no doubt that ringing has a very weakening effect 
on the vine, and uould probably kill the vine if continued witliout a break 
from year to y<*ar. Therefore it is mwessary for them to look round for 
some inothod of renewing the vine. For this purpose layering a shoot from 
each vino, and consequently starting a new vine, seems a practical and sen¬ 
sible suggestion. Of course it will take some time for a young vine to spread 
its roots and become as \ igorous as the piu’ent vine, but if large* crops are 
taken from the land it will pay to manure heavily and so bring on the young 
Tines as quickly as possible. It will lx» necessary to leave the layercsl 
vine attached to the old \ ine until nearly the time of grubbing out. Another 
inothod suggested is to grow the vine somewhat on the system of the Borde¬ 
lais Spalier, except that the rods left should not be taken out each year, 
but ringbarked, and spnr-pruned after they are one year old. While the'^c 
are l>elng ringed, fresh rods should be grown from spurs Ixdow to replace 
the ringbarked ones when cut out. This method can be* adopted most easily 
on the T piece trellis. There are many other 8uggt*stlon8, such as planting 
fairly close, and ringing alternate vines, in a two-armed vine ringing one 
rod only, but whatever the method is, something of the abovemeniioned, or 
even planting a fresh vineyard, should be taken in band by the currant grower 
if he intends to make provision for the extinction of his vines fpr>m continued 
ringbarklng. Special attention should also lie given to the manuring of vine¬ 
yards, also to thorough culiivatlon, as both these methods tend to keep the 
vine vigorous. Membem generally had noticed similar results from 
ringing, and agreed generally as to the necessity for making pro¬ 
vision for the renewal of the vineyard when the vines have become 
so weak as to be unpro^table. It was thought better to ring 
only portion of the vine until more experience as to the ultimate result wa« 
obtained. 


Cherry Gardenst September 8. 

Present—Messrs. Potter (chair), Wright. C. and J. Lewis, Hicks, Partridge, 
Jaeobs, Matthews, Broadbent, Burpee, and one visitor. 

Cape Tulip.—Messrs. Ricks and Metcalf forwarded specimens of the posion- 
ons Cape Tulip for information of members. It was thought the district 
was as yet free from this weed, and members considered landowners should 
do all in their power to prevent its IntrodncttoD. 
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KoolunffRi Septemlber 3. 

PreHcnt~*Me«8rB. Butcher (chair), Button, Sandow, Butterfield, Jose, Cooper, 
Perrin, Buchanan, Noack (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Working Fallow Land.—Mr. Sdndoiv initiated a discussion on this subject. 
He bad noticed very great difference of opinion among farmers on this very 
Important question. He was totally opposed to summer fallowing in the dry 
areas, and would commence work as soon as possible after seeding was 
finished About a month after ploughing ho would harrow well, and give 
similar treatment after each rain, taking care not to work tibe land when 
too wet lie did not approve of skim ploughing, as It was not advisable to 
turn th(‘ land up twice. Mr Butcher would harrow immediately after plough¬ 
ing, and did not think it wise to cultivate too much. He thought rolling 
should he practised more than it is. Mr. Button did not consider it possible 
to cultivate too often, provided the land was neither too wet nor too dry. He 
would harrow directly after ploughing, but It might not be advisable to do 
so on all soils. 


Wepowlei September 2. 

Present—Messrs. Gray (chain. Smith, Gale, T. and J. Orrock, Fisher, 
Roberts, Bishop, Crocker, Hanna, Halliday (Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

Poiiltr>\—Mr. Hanna rend a pai>er on this subject. There was no doubt 
that poultry was a finonicial help Uie farmer could not do without, yer 
strange to say, the farmer as a rule paid less attention to his fowls than to 
any other stock. Generally the care of the fowls falls upon the womenfolk, 
who have to get along with makeshift houses, perches, &c. If the farmer or 
his sons were to give a little careful att<«tlon to the fowls it would be easy to 
double the profits. It was a great mistake to go in for a number of breeds, as the 
farmer had not the necessary time or conveniences for keeping them sepa 
rate. There was more proht and satlstaottlon in keeping only one breed under 
such conditions: what they wanted was a good layer, which at the same time 
made a fair table bird. rieanlluess was imi)eratlve—too much attention 
cannot be given to this point If the yards are fixed It would be as well 
to i>lough or dig them over every six months or so. The floors of the 
houses should be i*emoved occasionally, and fresh soil put in place thereof 
All mateilal that will afford harbour for vermin should be avoided 
in building fowlhonses. Special attention must be paid to the 
drinking water, and to the vessels to hold it A good dust bath 
should l>e provided in winter in a place sheltered from rain; in summer 
it was not nccesfuiry in this district to provide dust baths. One of the 
members found his poultry uniirotitable, but generally members agreed that 
there was profit in fowls. 


Inkerman, September 1. 

Present—Messrs. Smart (chair), Kennedy, Lomman, C. H. and C. B. Daniel 
(Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Working Fallow Land.—This subject was well discussed. Mr. Kennedy 
would harrow well Immediately after ploughing, and let the sheep keep the 
land clean. Mr. Lomman preferred to destroy the weeds with the scarifier, 
which improved the condition of the soil, but it must not be used when the 
land is dry. For destroying weeds, Mr. C. H. Daniel used the skim pHough, and 
also advocated the liberal use of weighted harrows; others opposed the work¬ 
ing of scrub land as it caused it to drift, and the use of the harrows when 
the land was dry was also considered unwise. Several members thought 
that the roller should be used more on fallow land. 

Horse-Breeding.—Members were agreed that the best time to put the mare 
to the stayion was hi September. The bon. secretary said that often wh^ 
mares were put to travelling staillons the service was too late, and It was 
diflirult to catch the mares in i 
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19. 

PMe«t—IfcMn. Hack ^haSr), Hadherly, Fanl, Dowd, HltcbeU, FriAcia, 
Hunt, McLeod, Makin, Mudge, Jenkfn/and BoeriEe (Hon. Sec.). 

AwBuai Ileport.~-Kteven meetlnge held, with an average attendance of 8.K 
memhevB. Three papers have been read, and experlmenta wltii manures 
carried out by two membera. MeasrH. B. J. Hack, J. Hatberly. and O. 
Boerke were elected Clialnnan. Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary respec¬ 
tively. Messrs. Dowd and Hunt reported on proceedings of annual congress. 

Self sown Crop.—Mr. Dowd stated that on land cropped and manured last 
year he had a strong, healthy, well-rooted crop of selfsown wheat, which 
made a very early start Feed also had for several years grown better on 
the manured land, showing that the value of the manure could not be esti¬ 
mated by the first crop only. 


Kapunda, September 6. 

Present—Messrs. Shannon (chair), Flavel, Morris, Banyer, Teagle, Holtbouse, 
Weckert, O’SulllTan, and Kerin. 

Annual Report— Ten meetings held, with average attendance of nine mem¬ 
bers. Six papers had b(»en read and discussed, several gardens and vine- 
yawls visited by members, and In .Tune Mr. G. Quinn gave them demonstra¬ 
tions In the pruning of tniit trees and vines. Messrs. W. M. Shannon and 
G, Harris were re-elected Clialrnian and Hon. Secretary respectively. 

Poultry.- At the Invitation of Mr. J. von Bertouch members visited his 
poultry farm, and were greatly pleased with what they saw. Mr. von Ber 
touch referred to his experiences as a i>oultry farmer, and explained his 
methods of feeding and other matters coiino«*tcd with the work. 


Johnsburgr, September 5. 

l*reseut— Messrs. Chalmers (ehaii). Potter, Hombsch, McRltchle, Redden, 
Luckraft, Buchanan, Johnson (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Horae Disease- Mr. Hombsch read a short paper (m a complaint of horses 
known locally as “stomach stagger,” or “sleepy stagger.” He had knowu 
of a number of cases of this complaint, and mostly they had a serious ending. 
The symptons appear to Indicate that both the stomach and nervous system 
are affected. The chief cause ai>pears to be bad food or to food being swal¬ 
lowed haatWy without proper mastication after a long fast. He had heard 
of eases where up to tK) H). of bard undigested food had been found In the 
stomach. The bowels of the affected animal become constipated, and the 
excrement Is hard and slimy, little or no water Is passed, and occaslonaily 
the bowels are attacked with spasms. The animal will paw the ground, 
look, round his flank, lie down and roll about sometimes wind Is belched, ana 
a partial sweat breaks out. The mouth and eyes are dull and yellow. The 
complaint finally ends a state of coma; the horse is dull and sleei»y, bangs 
his head on ti^ roknger or rests against the wall; the eyelids are closed 
or nearly so, and the animal apiwars insensible to light Breathing is slow 
and laboured, pulse full, frequent, and oppressed. To do much good, the 
treatment must commenc-e early. Give i oz. aloes In i pint of water, follow 
with nux vomica every two hours; If no rcflef is obtained In 12 hours repeat 
this treatment Let the horse drink as much water as it likes, and give 
only bran mashes or green food until It has recovered. Several members 
reported experience with similar cases, and thought the treatment outlined 
suitable. Mr. Potter recommended giving one pint raw linseed oil, ^yne 
tabiespoonful of saltpetre, and 10 drops laudanum in warm water, which 
should be repented in two hours if relief is not obtained. Mr Redden 
found that two tablespoonfuls of carbonate of soda In a quart of new milk 
an effective remedy for horses that had partaken too freely of wheat New 
milk and flour would also relieve purging. 
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Crystal Brook. Septembsr S« 

l^roHeat-'Messrs. Pavy (chair), W. ajod A.. Hamlyn, Townsend, Hutchinson, 
Davidson. Morrlsfti, and Symons (Hon. Sec.), 

Northern Conference.—It wag decided to write ito the yarlous branches inte¬ 
rested to ascertain whether Gladstone or Crystal Brook would be the more 
tHmvenient place for holding the 1904 conference of northern branches. 

Clean Wlneat—Mr. R. Townsend read a paper on this subject As a 
Imyer of wheat be had been strongly Impressed with the marked differences 
in the degree of cleanness of wheat supplied by different farmers. 
He, as a buyer, must adhere to the prevailing custom, yet he could not but 
feel that it was an injustice to many farmers. Hie grower who puts his 
wheat through the winnower only once, and yet leaves tn it cracked grain, 
foreign seeds, &c.. gets just as much per bushel for the wheat if it reaches 
the f.a.q. standard, as tho grower who thoroughly cleans his wheat, which 
may weigh up to 6r» lb. or even 67 lb. per bushel. How was this difficulty 
to be overcome? He thought there were two means; first raise the stan¬ 
dard and compel the slovenly man to clean his wheat, or pay 4d. to Id. per 
bushel more for the better wheat. Another method would be to offer some 
IndiKHunent to the men cleaning the wheat. This is usually done at so much 
per bag. and If the cleaner does his work well, he can easily get from 44 to 
4r» laisliels in 10 bags. It would Ixi to the advantage of the farmer to pay for 
this e\tra bag, as he would have loss bags to pay for, less sacks to handle, a 
better sample and more screenings for pigs and poultry. 


Wlllutiiraf September 5. 

Prestuit- Messrs. Peugllly (chair), Richards, Blacker, Allen, Atkinson, Mai- 
pas. Brown, Blimey, Kernick. I’audrey, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

Currant Growing.- Mr. Brown read a paper on this subject Of late years 
a gorsl deal of attention has lieen de^oted to this industry, and in some 
quarters there appears to l>e a fear that currant growing will be overdons. 
Granting that 12 ovt per acre of dried fruit was a fair crop, it will require 
the produce of 11.(KX) acres to supply the 7,(K)0 tons of currants annually 
consumed In Australia. He thoiight, therefore, that It was hardly pos¬ 
sible for planting to l>o overdone for some time to come at any 
rate Those In the field first will, of course, reap the l>est harvest, but 
producers must uot expect to realize such high prices os have prevailed of 
late. The natural increase in the population, and a reduction In the price 
of currants uill. homner, largely Imn^eiasc the consumption of that article. 
The currant grower must not expect to get his crop year after year without 
fall onw Uie vines come into liearlng; from blooming to setting must always 
be an anxious time, as the ultimate crop will be largely affected by the 
weather prevailing at this time. The currant vino adapts itself to a variety 
of soils, hut will do bt*st in deep, rich, well-drained alluvial flats, and on 
light soil with a good clay bottom. Swampy laud badly drained and cold 
must be avoided Before planting the land siiould he pdoughed as deep 
ns iv>8sible. and w’ell worked to secure a nudlow surface: It will pay to 
run the roller over the land, and also to get some exporienced man to do 
the '‘striking out” with a plough, as by this method, it is easier to keep the 
vines straight. In setting out tho rows afk»ertain the direction of the pre¬ 
vailing wind, and plant up and down. Instead of hiroadslde on to the wind. 
Trellis the vines If possible. Tlie distance aiHirt to plant will depend upon 
tihe nature of the soil; in strong soil 18 ft to 2b ft., and in poorer land 12 fit 
to 15 ft will be a fair average In the rotvs. The rows should be about 12 ft 
apart, especially if the erosshead trellis is adopted. It was best to plant 
well-rooted young viues. as there will be a far better take than with cut¬ 
tings. To obtain (the best results, dig out a hole and loosen the subsoil where 
each vine is to be planted; do fK>t expose the roots of the vine more than 
necessary during planting operation. It will be found a good practice to 
keep them wrapp^ In a damp bag or cloth. For the first year’s pruning, 
trim off all shoots except the strongest and cut this bock to one bud, the 
following year again select the strongest shoot and cut it to two or three buds. 
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rapprecming all tlie others. Stake the vines as soon as possible, and selecting 
the shoot that is to form the stem, tie It to the stake, and rub off all the 
others. If this is done, the vine will be ready to go on to the trelUs 
earlier than if not attended to at this “period, Tliere were a number of 
different forms of trellis adopted; in McLaren Vale district the T or cross- 
head was generally favoured; while another he would refer to was a three 
wire ^llis, one above the other, with the vines pruned on the Sylvoa Cor¬ 
don. The former has been frequently described in The Journal; the three-wire 
trellis is constructed of No. 8 wire, the middle one l)eing 2 ft. 6 in. to 8 ft 
above ground level, the top wire 10 in. to *20 in. above thaJt and the lower 10 in. 
to to in. below the middle. The object is to train the main arm or arms 
along the middle wire, to tie the rods to the bottom wire, and the growth 
for next year’s rods to be the top wire. For their district, he preferred this 
system, as being very windy, the closer they could ket*p the vines to the 
ground the better. Certainly the crosshead being higher, makes it more 
convenient for ploughing close up to the vines, but at 2 ft 6 in. in height 
they would be greatly in tho way; this system is also considerably more 
expensive than the tiiree-win* trellis. The fact that they were not 8ubje<* 
to late frost to any extent made the low trellis mort‘ suitable to their condi¬ 
tions. He consldcrwl 2 ft. <1 in. quite high enough for the middle wire*, and 
would prefer the lower wire only 12 In. beneath It, as he found that with a 
long rod, the growth from the buds was weak and spindly. In pruning vines 
trained on the Sylvoz Co.rdon the vine is ready to go on the trellis at three 
years, ^lo rods should be left on the young wood, aqd it was a mistake to 
overload the vine with wood ’while training It to occupy Its allotted space. 
Th<* growth made tlic previous season should be cut back to a healthy bud 
(regulating the length according to the vigour of the shoot) and this should 
l>e repeated each season until the ai*ms reach their full length. On tlie 
wood of the previous year to this being obtained, spur the canes to two buds, 
leaving 12 In. to 14 in. between 4*ach cane, cutting away all other gro-wth 
as close to the main arm as possible. Tlie growth from these spui's -ihould 
give the wood to work on next year* one to form the rod, and the other 
to l)e pruDiMl as a spur of two buds from which the next season’s woo<i is to 
be obtained. The rod when It lias siTved Its purpose is cut off as close os 
possible to the vines. in pruning tlie rods, cut them through a node, bend it 
dow’n at a shaip angle, and secun* with wire to the Iowc’t wire. Do not leave 
any canes near where tin* arm is iient over along the n^iddle wire, as tne 
growths nefuest this iieiul will excessive, and will diminish ttie vigour 
of the shoots further away. Considerable discussion followed. One mem¬ 
ber preferred to plant across the line of prevailing winds; another fastened 
the rods to the top ware Instead c»t to the Iwttom wlnx In reidy to a 
ciucstion, Mr. Hrovn said, altliough he found the strung gully winds troubU*- 
some and injurious, he was satisfied with his returns. 


Naracoorte, September 4. 

Present—Messrs r<»rMtcr (chair), Waidle, Buck, Duffleld, Caldwell, Coe, and 
Scblnckel (Hon. Sec.i. 

IMantiug Fniit Tree*- ifr i nffudd i^ad a short paper on this subje<*t. 
Before planting, the ground should be thoroughly worked. Plough as deep 
as ppssible, using a subsoil iilough in the furrow to break up the lower 
soil. If this is done, there is no necessity to dig out boles for the trees, a 
practice he did not like Plant tlie trees shallow, putting as much surface 
soil as possible on the roots; If the land Is well prepared, the roots of the 
trees will find their w'ay dowuu^ards. In this locality he would set out 
the trees about the end of June, and would prune hard back. Crops Uke 
barley should not be sow'n in the orchard, at the trees would suffer. In 
dealing with arihis on peaches and nectarines, he found the application of 1 Ih. 
of sulphate ot iron and 4 lb. new lime in 20 gallons of water effeotive. 

Papers Bead at Branch Meetings —The Chairman directed attention to 
paper re.^d at Minlaton on “Dalrylnff,” by Mr. E. Correll, and on “Farm 
Economy,” by Mr. Cornish of Stnnsbury branch. 
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Caltowle* Seiitemtmr i. 

Ppewpnt—Measrs. Hewett (chair), Graham, Kerr, Royal, Petata, Potter, J. 
and A. McOallnm, McDonald, Connors, Neato, J. G. and F. Lehmann (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Question Box. In conn^tlon with enquiry as to what length of time after 
calving saould elapse Ixrfore the milk Is used for consumption, memhers 
thoug'b^ it depended upon the cow, and also ui)on the season; usuaUy, however, 
three or four days were sufficient, lilfference of opinion existed on the value 
of separator milk for calves. Most members considered it a very suitable 
food b> Itself, but Mr. Kerr said calves ted on separator milk had nothing to 
recommend them. 


Mannum, September 19. 

Present—Messrs. Prelss (chair), Faehrmann, Schulze, Lenger, Bamm, Wil¬ 
helm, Schuetze, and Richardson (Hon. Sec.». 

Business.--Messrs. Prelss and Schuetze reported on proceedings of annual 
congress In Adelaide. Dls^msslon took place on the prospects of the season, 
and it was agreed that unless very unusual circumstances Intervened the 
late rains had ensured a fair crop. 

Officers—Messrs. J. G. Prelss, F. E. Schuetze, and F. Richardson were 
elected Chnlrmaii, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary for ensuing year. 


Strathalbyiiv September 21. 

Present—Messrs. Rankine (chair), Reed, Meltole, Blake, and Oherlton (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Congress,—'Phe Hon. Secretary reported on proceedings of annual congress, 
with which he was very well pleased. He desired to congratulate the 
officials on the businesslike manner in which the meetings were carried out. 
Mr. CherltoD also tabled samples of phosphate rocks from Christmas Island, 
and from the local deposit at Clinton. 

Hon. Secretary.—Mr Cheritou tendered his resignation as hon. secretary on 
account of the lack of interest shown by the majority of the members in 
the work of the branch. 


Clarendoiiv September 23. 

Present—Messrs. .T. Spencer (chair), Payne, W. Spencer, Pelling, A. and A. 
A. Harper, Phelps. Nlcolle, Piggott, Wright (Hon. Sec.), and several visitors. 

Cape Tulip—The hon secretar>^ tabled specimens of this weed, Which he 
had noticed in one or t^’o parts of the district, and strongly urged members 
to destroy the plants before they spread, and while the work could be accom¬ 
plished at small cost. 

Horse Breeding.—TSie Hon. Secretary read a paper on tlie most useful horso 
to breed for farm purposes. It was decided to ask the Hon. Secretary 
to read the paper at Cherry Gardens Conference on October 6. 


Port Billot, September 19. 

Present—Messrs. Brown (chair), Green, Basham, Inglis, Paimel, W. E. and 
W. W. Hargreaves (Hon Sec,). 

Milk Te||ttng.—Members are of opinion that every farmeir who keeps o 
number of cows should use the milk tester to ascertain which cows wer*» 
profitable and w'hdoh unprofitable; the latter should be got rid of. 

Grazing and Farming.—Mr. Basham read a short paper on this subject 
He would divide the land Into as many paddocks as it was convenient to 
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fence them, as it would enable them to change the stock frequently from 
one paddock to another; sheep esiiecially will benefit from this ijractlce. 
Take the greatest care not to overstock; it was better to let a little feed waste 
at times. Stock in good condition can always be n*adily dispoM^d of at majket 
rates, but poor stock are dlfficuU to sell even at low prices. After sheep 
have been grazing on the paddocks for a few years it will be found that thev 
do not care for the feed growing on the placi^s where tlan* have camped. 
Horses or cattle, however, will eat this rank growth and do well on it. 
He found on the paddocks he cultlvaltHl tliat after grazing with sheer* 
for two or three years, and then ploughing the green stuff under, he could 
get two good crops of oats in successive years. By dividing the land into 
small paddocks, and grassing as described, they could get clean crops If they 
sowed clean seed. He did not altogether like tine use of commercial ferttll* 
sers: he thought they should first analyse the soil to ascertain what was 
wanted, as it was wasteful and might even be harmful to apply some 
manures. The requirements of the land would naturally vary according to 
the differences in the soil. 


Forest Ranare, September 3. 

Present—Messrs. Monks (chair;. Gunn, Rogers, Hackett, Vickers, A, H. 
.and F. Green (Hon. Sec ). 

Lucerne.—Mr. W. J. Gunn read a paper on this subject, dealing with re 
ports on results obtained in the other States, and quoting as follows from a 
bulletin issued by the Kansas Experiment Station:—“The ground should hi 
worked dieep and all clods thorough!} broken up, but it must be allowed to 
thoroughly settle down tH»fore seeding and onlj the snrfatn* kept loose. Lu- 
<*ern€ will generally fall if sown on freshly-ploughed loud. When the groun.l 
has been ploughed it must be harrow^ed thoroughly, making a good seed bed, 
and then wait till a good rain has settled the soli before seeing. The ground 
must bJ* deeply pulverized, w^ell settled, w»ith a good mulch on the surface, 
and saturated with moisture so as to bring up the seed quickly and forci 
the giow^tb. If any of these conditions are lacking do not sow'. The chlet 
causes of failure are*—1. Poorly prepjired soil, 2. Loose soil at time of plant¬ 
ing. 3. Early and excessive pasturing. 4, And allowing weeds to get ahead 
of new seeding. In general It may he said that autumn seeding is advlsabl-i 
Wbiere^er t1)c proper conditions of the ground In regard to seed be<l, moistui-», 
and mechanical conditions are procurable. We recommend 20 lb. of seed 
to the acre. AVitn every condition favourable lucerne growers have succeedi^l 
with as little as 10 U*. to the aci'e. Where climatic conditions do not ind • 
caU favouralile seasons as far us moisture Is concerned, 30 lb. ought to bo- 
iisetl to secure a strong crop, for groovers must remember that lucerne, un¬ 
like clover, never thicken**, and the number ot plants per acre tends to con¬ 
tinually decrease. If the soil and ali are moist, the strongest and most even 
stand is obtained by broadcast sowing, cover lightly with a barrow, and 
then roll. If the weather is dry and there is mucih wind, broadcast sowing 
will in nine cases out cf 10 be a failuiv. The seed will germinate near the 
surface, and the wind dries out the soil and kills the young, tender plant 
Generally, the best way to sow' H by a press-drill. Mix the seed with equal 
parts of bran or flue sawdust, drill and cross-drill, sowing half the need each 
way. If a hoe or dlsC-'^nil asetl, care must be taken not to get the seed too 
deep. Lucerne must be sowm alone; It does not need a nurse crop. Some¬ 
times a good result Is obtained when lucerne is sowm with some other crop, 
but many times It falls utb'rly. Young lucerne is a delicate plant and needs 
all the moisture, plant food, and sunshine available, and when It "has to shate 
these with other crops it usually falls. One cwt of superphosphate to the 
acre at time of sow'ing will give the young plant a splendid start, and as It 
thrives wonderfnhy on a llmeotoay aoil a dressing of lime could be added 
with profit if the soil is deficient In t97at respect. On most land spring-sown 
im*eme will need to be run over with a mower two or three times to kc*ep th** 
w'eeds down. The mow'er will need to be set high, and the weeds mowed 
dow'n often, so that they will not smother the lucerne. Rome growers mow 
the lucerne three or four times the first year, as they find the pruning of 
the young plants makes them vigorous. The cut vegetation should be lefr 
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ou the pcroimd rh miilcih. If mowing has been delated till the weeds are heavy 
it is often noeessary to mow and rake the weeds off the ground to prevent 
iJje lucerne being smothered. Ajitumn-sown lucerne needs no attentio** 
until the following tipring, when the crop will be ready to cut for hay. No 
stock of any kind should l>e allowed to graze on lucerne during the ffrst 
year of its growth. When young lucerne is grazed close a crown cannot 
form, and continued cropping weakens the* root, and the plant dies. If old 
lucerne is closely pastured, and the branches forming the crown are eaten 
off. tliere is no way In which the plant can throw up new stems, and it dies. 
Moderate grazing and mowing leave tlie plant uninjured. When tftie crown 
is bruised as in harrowing or discing, new buds are developed, and the num¬ 
ber of branches or stems thrown up by the plant injcreasee. Cutting acts 
as a tonic to lucerne. Whenever it does not thrive cut it This appliO)« 
throughout the life of tlie plant. In times of prolonged drought it will bloom 
when only in. or (J in. high. Cut it as soon as the first blooms appear, even 
if it is so short that the hay cannot be raked, and lias to be left to waste 
<»n the ground. The vigour of growth and the yield of crops later on will 
coD 6 ddcrabl 3 ’ balance this waste. When lucerne is cut and fed green it is 
usually cut before .nuy blossoms apr»ear. When this is done a much greater 
total growth for tlie jear is securc^l than when cutting is delayed until the 
bkK>ni apjiears. lint It Is not practical to cut for bay till tihe bloom does 
apiicar. It Is recommended thiit the crop b(' disced early in the spring, before 
the growth Iws atartcfl. lUsc Iiniue<ll:itely after each cutting, no matter (how of¬ 
ten cut. In di *3 hot wentlier It shmild he disced the same day as cut and hay 
rcniov(*d. A week’s exposure to suii and winds without discing may cause the 
evaporation of an inch of moisture. If the stand is a fair to good one, set the 
discs at the least angle at ivhlcb they ivill turn the soil over and weight the 
disc to mak<> it cm the ci*o\m8. If an old field, and tlie weeds thick, set 
tlhc discs at ns great an angle as possible, and if this does not tear the soil 
and lucerne loots t>rett?’ thoroughly then cross disc with discs at same anglO. 
latcerne should be cut for bay wlien about oiic-tenth of the plants have come 
fu bl(M>in, If cut at this (^arlv stage the .Yield for hay for tie season wiU 
be much givatej* than if nearar maturity, and every pound of hay secured 
will 1)0 wortttj more for fcnnl. The Iwives of lucerne contain nearly four tlme& 
as nmc’h real food matter ns file stems Every effort should therefore b«j 
iuad(‘ to save all the leaves iiossible. When liicenie has made slow growth, 
and the grcnind and weather dr^^ when cut. there is no difficulty in curing. 
Often under these conditions it is safe to rake within a few hours of mowlDg, 
and stack a few hours alter the lucerne has been put in cocks. When It has 
made a rapid growth, and is rank and succulent, and weather and ground 
damp, the problem is a difficult one. The leaves will easily dry, but the 
stems will contain a lot of moisture after the leaves are even too dry. Ln- 
<*crne hay should iKU'ome so diy before stacking that when a handful of 
stems arc twisted no moisture should be squeezed out. When condltLons for 
curing art» f.tvourablc It Is a good method to cut early In the morning when 
lh<* de>v is off: allow it bnr<*l.v lime to settle on the ground, then rake, and 
before night put into narrow tall cocks. After the dew is off next morning, 
and the surface of the ground drj, open these cocks carefully so as not to 
scatter the leaves. Tf w'f‘ather is favourable the hay may be stacked in the 
afternoon; If not, it must be recocked and the treatment repeated until it la 
iwopeiiy cured.” 
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DATES OP nUBBTINGS OP BRANCHES OP THE 
AORICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a view of publishing in the “Journal” the dates of meetings of the 
branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in time for publication. 
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VENTILATION OP FACTORIES AND WORKROOMS. 

CONTRIBUTBD BT TBK ChIBF TkSPBCTOR OP FaOTORIBS. 

(Abstrsot oontinaed from page 186.) 

Ventilation by Fans 

V<*iitilatioji by fnu« hns tine great advantages that (1) practically imlimited 
itnaiititit^ of air <*an be supplied; (2> the supply is completely under control, 
so that it can always be rell^ on: (3) the incoming air can he warmed, moist- 
enenl, or flltertKl from soot; (4» dust and fumes can be removed at or near 
the ]>oints where thc‘y are given off. These advantages are so great as com¬ 
pared with the <*<>h1 involved that where large engine power or electricity is 
available iiieclianical ventilation is lunv verj^ laigely used In factorj’ ventila- 
even in rooms whleb are not crowded. 

\ fail maj be jilaced In either an inlet or an outlet for air, the ot^st ar- 
I’aiigement for any ))artlciilar case dei)endlng on circumstances. If It Is 
necessniT to warm, tilter. or inolstMi the incoming air the fan should, as a 
rule. Ih‘ in an inlet, ho that no imtivated air can enter the room. On the ’ 
other liaiiil, if the iDcoiuIng nir has not to be ti-cated the most convenient posi¬ 
tion is usually in an outlet placed high up. The ineoming air then enters 
through the walls, loot, and various ojieiilugs. The incoming air ciiri*c»ut3 
should 1 m‘ ho dlriH'ted and subdlvldwl as to secure proiH^r distribution of aJp 
and ivibice draught to it minimum. In iiMuns of great suiierfieial ai’ea several 
faiiH lire .leiMled to k«*cuiv pro|H*r distribution, and often a combination 
of Inlet and oiithd fann is advantageous. Wliere n fan is used for the re¬ 
moval of dust, Ht<‘aiii, or fumes uhlcli are escaping into the air and cunnoi 
l>e dealt wHli at their jKdnt of origin, the fan should 1 m‘ jdacinl so as le 
draw oil the vitlati‘cl air as directly as possible, and i>articularly not to draw 
It across the room. Mistakes as to thlM iwint are not Infrequent. Proper 
h<*nt!ug iin*niig(‘fiients iiuist of course lie combined with fan ventilation, 
wliether or not tJie iiici'iiiing air Is heated. 

For piinMH(‘s of g(‘iieral ventilation, v/here the difference of pressure on 
the two sides of the fan is, or ought to be, practically lnai>i>reclahle, fans 
of the simpl(*st construotloii. and with a minimum of Internal resistance, arc 
einidoyed. 'I'liey iii*<‘ iisnally i>f the propeller type. The propeller fan re¬ 
sembles the scrcw-pi‘oiM‘ller of a steamer, and is set Inya circular opening, 
tbrougb wliieb the air is proi>elle<l by the rotation of the fan. Assuming 
that there is no dlfferenc’c ot pressure hi the air on the two sides of the 
fan file wliole of the em'rg> comiminicatiHl by the motor to the fan, with the 
cx«‘ept!oii of what is wasted in friction. Is exiiendeil in setting the air in 
motion. Pan of tills motion is, however, lateral, and therefore useless, so 
that with a ]>roiH‘lIer fan only about 4b jier cent, of the energy communicated 
to the air or less is exiHuided In driving it in the required direction parallel 
to axis of the fan. Kven S4), howex'er, the x^olume of air which can be 
proi>elled ultli a tritiiiig t‘\i)emlIUire of I'ower is enormous. With a simple 
ThrtM^-bladisl fan, 2 ft. In diameter, and x*evolving 600 times per minute, Mr. 
W. <f. Walker found that with the best arrangement of blades 42.8 per cent. 
<»f the energy i’oinniuiiicnUHl to the air by the fan was expended In driving 
it forwards. Ti\e Van was delivering 2,4JV0 ft. of air per minute, and the 
horsepower comnumUated to the air was .0334 (Proc. Inst of Meehan 
Engineers, Nov., ISDT). 

Tlue \olunie of air moved by a fan varies directly as Its rate of revolution, 
and the work done on the air varies ns the square of the velocity of the air 
current, so that the work done by the fan varies as the cube of Its rate of 
revolution. It Is thus an t'n'onomy of iiow^er, as well as of wear and tear, to 
employ a fan of sutticleiit sl*e not to reijulre a very high rate of speed. 

When a fan is working against resistance the eOfergy expended in driving 
forwards the air is greatly Increased, and with a certain back pressure a 
fan working at a given velocity will practically cease to drive forward any 
air, WlthT**bpi*l)er fans In ixartlcular this limit Is soon reached; for since the 
velocity wltiit which the blades are luovlug is much less at the cen^ than 
at the periphary of the fan, a much amaller pressure will suffice to drive air 
backwards throtsgh the centre than at the periphery, so that with the Increas¬ 
ing resistance there Is more and more loss of useful effect from this cause, 
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and tmaWf the fan is practically churning air round and round within Itself. 
We Imre frequently observed fans which were Inef&cient from this cause. 
Where a propeller fan, or duct leading outwards from it opens on the side of 
a building exposed to the wind the pressure of the wind may easily cause 
so much air to blow backwards through tl>e centre of the fan that the cur¬ 
rent is for the time completely reversed. We have observed this, for instance, 
in a case of a fan being used for removing dust. The latter was being blown 
in the face of the workmen instead of being drawn off. The fan was too 
large for the work required of it, and was conRe<iuently being run at a very 
low velocity. The passage of air backwards through the centre of a propeller 
Can can be remedied without increasing the speed by blocking the centra? 
part which is of little use under any circumstances. Tbie fan will then work 
efficiently against a much greater adverse pressure. 

Where the fan is not completely boxed In by a HUiToundliig tube, and the 
blades are not so constructed as to prevent lateral escape of air, adverse 
pressure from wind or other resl8tanc<‘ will eause tlie air to escape laterally 
instead of being driven througli the fan. If this e8cai>e occurs on the side 
of the fan from which the air is coming its efficiency may be almost com¬ 
pletely destroyed. It may thus bapi>pn tliat a fan ploceil in a certain position 
will drive air efflcienlly in one dlrecllon, but not In 'the opposite direction. 

When a fan is exhausting or proiielling air through a duct it Is evidently 
of great lmi)ortaiicc‘ to keep the resistance offered by th(‘ duct within a rea¬ 
sonable limit. The lesistance depends largely on the work exiKuided in im¬ 
parting velocity to the ulr. and this work, as already seen, Increases In pro- 
l)orti<)u to the scpiare of the velocity of the air current. Hence it is very 
iinixirtant that the du<*t should be of such a size at all points that the velocity 
is moderate. As a general lule a duct or its combined branches ought to have 
a cross sectional area equal to, or somewhat greater than, that of the fan 
opening; and where, as often occurs, it is necessary to n^strlct the size of 
the ducts and use rapid air currents, a form of fan with ('orrespondlngly 
restricted opening, and working efficiently against correspondingly Increased 
pressuie, should be employf'd. An ordinary opt*n propeller fan is useless JO 
such a case, for the reasons just explained, and a centrifugal fan Is best 
V'or the purposes of general ventilation, however, It Is evidently preferable to 
employ fans and iluds with wide openings, and to run the fan at the lowest 
velocity which will secure under all conditions a suffi< lent air current It 
should also ))e borne in mind that at every point ■which the air has to pass 
at an increased •\eloclty due to uaiTowlng or obstruction of 'the duct there 
is great increase of Ihe work rtMiulred to move the air, since the work In- 
(•reases as the square of the velocity. If a propeller fan 2 ft. In diameter 
or .3.1^ square ft. in area is drawing Its air supply through a duct narrowed 
at one point to one sciuare foot In area the output of the fan, when loinnlng 
at a given velocity, has been found to be reduced to about a third of what 
it would otherwise be. 

A rectangular bend in a duct has been found to produce a resistance equiva¬ 
lent to that caused by an Increase of nearly 50 per cent in the velocity, or 
IfH) i>er cent, in the pressure needed merely 'to set the air in motion at the 
same velocity. Sliarp ^jqnds fftiould therefore he avoided wherever possible. 
The loss at a bend is gVeatly diminished by making it gradual. There Is also 
a loss at the entrance of a duct equivalent to that caused by an increase of 
nearly a third in the velocity, unless the openitig is trumpet shaped. 

Frictional resistance ot the duct walls must also be taken Into account.' 
Its amount Is proportional to the total Internal surface of tlie duct, but 
Inversely proportional to the sectional area. It follows that the duct should, 
so far as possible, be of such a shape as to present a minimum of Internal 
surface with a maximum of sectional area, and that it is disadvantageous 
to subdivide an air current between several ducts. Frictional resistance de- 
I>ends also on the velocity of the air current. When the walls of the duct 
are perfectly smooth, as in thie case of a glaas tube, the resistance varies 
directly as the velocity of the air cunvot. Wlnere, as is almost always the cuaj 
in practice, the walls are not very smooth, the resistance Incrt^ases ordlminlHlieR 
more rapidly than in direct proportion to the velocity, but not ao rapidly as 
In proportiooi to the square of the velocity. The resistance from friction thus 
does not vary with the velocity according to the same law as the resistance 
due to the work required merely to impart motion to the air; and frictional 
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mitttance is of greater rclatne importance with slpw than with rapid air 
currents, and is also much more important ^Ith long than with short ducts 
It can often be mote advantagoously o\ercome by increasing the driving 
pressure than by Increasing the sectional area of the duct 

here there arc se'seral openings for the passage of air into or opt of a 
duct these should be properly proportioned to give the required flow at each 
This is l>est done empirically with the help of an anemometer, or by using the 
flame of a candle or taper to judge of the velocity of the current at eaco 
opening 

All air ducts should be accessible for inspection and cleaning, particular!v 
If there is much dust In the air Accumulations of dust may gre^y diminish 
the flow of air through a duct 

(Po be continued) 
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8UPPLJED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 

Labor Bureau. 

Number of pertmiH legt^tered and found employment by Government Departments 
and Private Employers from August 27 to September 26, 1908 


Tr&de or Cklling 


^ umber Registered 


Ooontry 


Number 

Bmplojed 


Laborer! and youths 

Carpenters 

Cabmetmakers 

Wagoninakers 

Masons and bricklayers 

Painters 

Moulders 

Blacksmiths and stiikers 

Bnginedrivers and hremen 

Fitters and turners 

Ironworkers 

Fencers 

Miners 

Well sinkers 

Scnlleryman 

Compositors 

Attendants 

Apprentices 

Cleaners 

Porters and youth porters 
Rivet boys 


51 

3 


1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 


9 

6 

7 

5 


89 

1 


1 


3 

3 

2 


223 

14 

1 

1 

3 

11 

9 

6 

2 

1 

6 

2 

1 

9 

1 

3 

1 

6 


Totals 


92 


99 


300 


September 27, 1903 


A Rioba&dsok, Bureau Clerk 


Priatsd by Bmmy t OllUafbAm, Sf sad M, WsjaMmth Sttsst, Adslaldt. 
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THE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE. 

The of the Department of Agriculture have for a long time rw'og- 

nlsed that The Journal of Agriculture did not reach neorlj as many of our 
prodnceia as It should Believing that It wotrtd not only ben^t the Individual, 
but the State generally, If we could place our monthly Journal In the hands 
of e^e^ producer <«uggestlons were some time since made to the Hon Minis 
tei of ^.grioulture nith a view to extending our sphere otf usefulness It was 
proposed to make an aiuiunl chaage of 1/, this Is merely a registration fee, 
and is mainly intended to prevent those who would take no real Interest In 
it applying for The Tournal as they might do If it were quite free of any 
rharge This proposal was submitted to the branches and with but one ex¬ 
ception all those nho considered the matter heartily support it 

We are pleased to he able to announce therefore that the Mkilstier of Agri¬ 
culture has approved of our proposal, and that from the January Issue of The 
Journal any one Interested will, on the paymieint of the sum of 1/ per annum, 
lecelve The Journal each month as Issued Will the members of the Agiicul 
tural Bureau please bring this matter under the notice of their friends and 
send on names and addresses of as man> subscribers as they can seouri^ toge 
ther with the year’s subscription 

In connection with this question It would perhaps be as well to make a few 
remarks concerning the»'i!josItlon of The Journal of Agriculture The foilowlng 
extract from the annual report of the Secretary for Agriculture acts out the 
departmental vle^ s on the matter - *T gather that not Infreqnently a tendency 
has been apparent In outgide olrcles to look with suspicion upon this otElclal pub- 
lloatkm, through a mlsapprehensdoo of the scope of Its work It has been deem¬ 
ed an unwarranted Intnider In the precincts sacred to free and untrammelled 
journalism To my mind however. The Journal of Agriculture can only ho 
kK>l ed upon as a loumal to the extent that It appears atreguUcrlntervalfl, in 
e^ery other sense it covers ground that the'daily and weekly papers do no 
mo^ than skim oyer I<t Is the medium for the dissemination of technical 
papers wiltten by officers of the Department, a record of departmental work, 
and of th^ transactions of the various branches of the Agricnlttual Bnmn 
Such matters are of interest to a section of the community only, and It It hot 
lit the nature of things that the ordinary press could not affoord to give them 
that prominence which, in the e^s of those they gpocislly conoem, they cer¬ 
tainly deserve In my opinion The Journal of Agrunlture treqpaMes on no¬ 
body’s gfonnd* nor shall It whilst I am ailowsd to conttpne at the helm Per- 
MMoally, I am of opinlen that the pnbhoations,^ sdnieb are to be found papers 
by the vailous experts of the Department snoedd be in the hands of every 
intelligent tiller of the soil ** 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

’ [Tlie following extracts from the annual report of the Secretary for Afpl- 
eulture are pnbltsbed in The Journal for iiiformati<»i of members of the Bu* 
reau. —Bd.] 

FUTURE or THE UPPER NORTH. 

During the past season the failure of the crops in the upper north was com¬ 
plete and nothing that is said in reference to it can serve to paint the posltien 
in more favourable colours. I>es8 than three-quarters of a bushel reaped from 
nearly half a million acres sown to wheat spells not only ruin to the unfor¬ 
tunate owners of the land, but Indirectly Involves the whole community in 
not Inoonsiderable losses. On such considerations there are not a few who 
have openly advocated tlie abandonment by the farming community of this 
vast tract of country that has. they state, been put under wbeait at a time 
when the exact na^re of the climate was not known. Without wishing 
to deny that the pioneer in his enthusiasm after pastures new may at times 
have gone fnrther north than has latterly proved expedient, 1 cannot 
understand that anybody who Is at all cognisant of what the 
north has yielded in the past, and who is not under the 
UnprcHsion that drought is meiiely a temporary and not a permanent 
feature in our climate, can advocate the return to sheep of the wljole 
ut the uiyper n»^rtb It is not as if the record of these tracts of country were 
repri'oepted o^er a long period of >eais hy consistent failures, rellev^ here 
arid there hy an occasional good harvest. Better than any words of mine, 
a glance at Table IV will show what the much-abused noith has done for 
us In the past, and but a little linaglnathe power will conjure up what may 
be e\pe<*tefl from It In the future under improved methods of farming. 

TABLK rv 

ftiiowiNo Arka rsDER Wheat, Bitsuklm Rbai’KI), am> \illi) ter A(’Rij. in 
MU' Uei hR North 


SeaaonH 

Acreage undei 
Wheat 

Wheat in IhiBhels 

1 Yield pel Acre 


A(Me«* 

BimheiH 

Bushels 

1881-2 

576,843 

1,733.927 

3 00 

1882.3 

640,529 

1,744,782 

2 72 

1888-4 

590,0S7 

3,092,902 

6 76 

1884 5 

6(H), 750 

4,880,980 

8 12 

1880 90 

448, KH) 

5,001,.564 

11 20 

1890-1 

475,250 

8,019,476 

635 

1891-2 

46.3,877 

2,594,797 

5 60 

1892-8 

, 468,191 

3,110,219 , 

, 6 71 

1896-7 

5.37,261 

310,874 1 

058 

1807-8 

, 510,754 

653 216 

1 28 

1896-9 

531.712 

1,380,624 

260 

1899-1900 

585,912 

2,056,.360 

.3 84 

1900-1 

552,932 

1,898,176 

3 43 

1901-2 

1 462,123 

1,465,728 

3*17 

1902-8 

1 482,494 

, .345,360 

0*71 


PRICES AND MONETARY RETURNS FROM GROSS AGRICULTURAL 

PRODUCE. 

That the success of an agricultural season is boimd up with the prices that 
obtain vi hen the proceeds of the harvest are marketed has already been adver- 
tetllo. In the ordinary course of events our occupancy of an isoiatedsnd sparsely 
populated coutlnont howsveir vast its ares, impllea that the prices of agricul¬ 
tural pr<odu<*e are settled for us elsewhere. It is s matter of common know¬ 
ledge that during the past season the failure of the crops in the eastern 
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Staten enabled us In a measure to make our own prices. What this has meant 
to the farming community has kenerally been left to the Indiridual Imagina¬ 
tion. I shall endeavour to reduce It to figures. 1 bad originally intended estl- 
mating the total gross returns from the various agricultural industries and 
contrasting them with ordinary average returns. For this work I have been 
unable to collect the necessary data« and in lieu of our total gi^oss agricultural 
revenue I have substituted the gross revenue from five of our staple products 
—wheat, oats, barley, hay, and potatoes. They will. I believe, illustrate with 
sufficient accuracy the influence of prices on the prosperltj* of tlie past season. 

It may be pointed out here that, in view of the fact that no statistics were 
collected from 1892 to 1890, my average figures do not go bock further than 
1S96-7. In Table V. are shown the mean prices tluit have ruled In successive 
seasons since 1890*7. contrasted with those that obtained in 


TABLE V. 

Showiko Mbait Pbtoes fbom 1896 to 190.S. 


Seasons. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley 
i (Malting). 

Barley 

(Capo). 

Hay. 

Potatoe8. 


£ 

t. 

d. ' 

£ 

8. d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

i ^ 

8. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

1896*7 . 

0 

6 

3 

0 

3 1 1 

I 0 

4 

2 1 

1 0 

2 

11 

. 4 1 

0 

6 2 

6 

1897*8 

0 

3 

10 1 

0 

2 10 

0 

4 

5 1 

1 0 

3 

2 

1 8 0 

0 

6 16 

6 

1898*9 . 

0 

2 

9 

0 

2 4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

11 

1 6 

0 

6 12 

8 

1899*1900 

0 

2 

9 

0 

2 4 

^ 0 

3 

2 i 

0 

2 

1 

1 17 

6 

4 0 

0 

1900-1 . 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 4 

0 

3 

5 

0 

2 

1 

1 7 

10 

5 1 

0 

1901*2 . 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 7 

1 0 

3 

9 

0 

2 

6 

1 18 

6 1 

1 6 9 

9 

1896-1902 

0 

3 

5 

0 

1” 

0 

3 

10 

0 

2 

.5 

2 5 


1 6 13 

8 

1902*3 . 

0 

5 

2 

0 

3 4 

0 

4 

9 

0 

3 

7 

3 15 

6 

5 10 

0 


With lefereiKie to pric(‘s given in Table V. it should be stated that they 
represent the mean prices on the Adelaide markets, calcidateHl for the wlnole 
season, from the published monthly reports in The Journal of Agriculture 
By multiplying these prices by the total returns of the I’espectlve seasons, 
and subsequently averaging them, we secure a standard by means of which 
the gros.s nionetary returns of 1902-.S may safely be compared. These figures 
are shown In Table VI. 

TABLE VI. 

Showing Comparison or Gross Value of Staple Aorioultural Products 
DURING 1902-3 WITH THAT OF PBBOEDINQ SiX SEASONS. 



0ro88 Value caloulated 

Mean Gross Value caloulated 


at ruling Adelaide Prices 
of Crop in 1902*3. 

at ruling Adelaide Prices 
of Crops from 1896 to 1902. 


£ 8. d. 

£ 8 (1. 

Wheat. 

1,641,686 0 0 

1,122,980 0 0 

0at8 

103,471 0 0 

37,081 0 0 

Barley ... 

63,431 0 0 

26,976 V 0 

Hay 

1,166,814 0 0 * 

686,400 0 0 

Potatoee 

166,716 0 0 1 

81,979 0 0 

Totela . 

1 3,180,118 0 0 

1,864,416 0 0 


Excess of season 1902*3 over average of six preoediog Seasons, £1,276,703. 


In the five lines of produce tliat have been reviewed there was, during the 
season 1902-3, an advance of over one and a quarter millions sterling in gross 
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vuluo above the mean figures foa* the six preceding seasons. When the geineral 
advance in prices of other lines Is borne in mind, particularly in live stock 
of all descriptions, some adequate idea of the success of the past season will 
be realised. 

I have already pointed out that the success of the past season was largely 
attributable to inipitn'ed methods of farming that have recently come Into 
vogue, and I am in a position to emphasize this fact by a very striking Illus¬ 
tration. Ho far as weather coudltious were concerned, the season 1896-7 was 
perhaps, on the whole slightly more favourable than 1902-3, whilst average 
pi ices for farm produce were slightly in excess of those that ruled during 
the latter season. In Table I'lT. ai*e shown the gross values of the five lines 
Oi pxH>duce already referred to during these two seasons. 

TABLK VII. 

Comparison <»p <Jross Vaicfs ok Produck katskd in 1806 7 and 1002 3. 


1896: 1902-3 



1 Mean 

(iroBs Wlue < al 

Mean 

(iross Value oal 


Adelaide Pt u es 

enlated at tilling 

Adelaide Prices 

Gulated at ruling 


for Season 

Adelaide Piiees ' 

fot Season 

Adelaide Prices. 


£ 8 <l 

t* ® 1 

♦5 B d ] 

£ 8 d. 

Wheat 

0 r> 3 

736,179 0 ol 

0^2 ' 

' 1,641,686 0 0 

OaU 

0 3 1 

29.24S 0 0 

0 3 4 

103,471 0 0 

Harley 

0 3 4 , 

17,966 0 0 

0 4 0 

63,431 0 0 

Hay 

4 1 0 ' 

691 772 0 0 

3 15 6 

1,165,814 0 0 

Potatoefl 

6 2 5 1 

82,645 0 0 

6 10 0 

155,716 0 0 

TotaU 

_ 1 

1,557,810 0 0 


1 3,130,118 0 0 


Difkteiice m favoi of 1902 .1, £1,572,308. 


It will be seen that in 1002-3 the gross values of these live lines of produce 
exc*eed by over one .^nd a half millions sterling, or over 100 per cent, tihie gross 
values in 1896-7 than which a more striking panillel as to weather conditions 
and general piices could not well be found The question of the acreage 
from which these n^sults were obtained may, of course, be raised. Here 
however the difterences are so alight as to affect but little our general con¬ 
clusions In fact, the slightly higher acreage in 19(KJ-3 under these crops— 
2,162 18;t acres, os against 2,093 418 in 1896-7—can be looked upon as confirm¬ 
ing the well-known fact that improvement in general farming methods 
rendered possible the utilization of land that had lu the past been looked upon 
as valueless. It Is, however, easy to take into account these slight differeocet 
in total aereogos by calculating the gross average return per acre In each 
season. This average gross return per acre from the five lines of produce 
under consideration was represented In 1902-3 by £1 9/1, and in 1896-7 by 
Vn These results confirm conclusions that might be derived from Table 

It is perliaps difflenU to adequately describe the improvements in general 
farm practice, of which last season’s results are the satisfactory fruits. 
Generally speaking, they arc represented by more thorough and earlier soil 
tillage, the wider adoption of bare fallow before cereals, the more extended 
use of live stock on the farm, and the almost universal application of phos- 
lihates to lands character!stlcallj poor in phosphoric acid. These improve¬ 
ments were strenuously advocated by Professor Lowrle during the latter 
years of bis engagement here, and it is largely to the confidence reposed in 
him liy familug community that we see to-day their wide and intelligent 
application. Bnch farts, except in their results, do not generally admit of 
numerical represantatiou. Nevertheless, it is interesting to note that whilst 
in 1896-7 tbe area in fallow was represented by 512,561 acres, in 1902-3 it had 
risen to 888M3 acrea The improvement in tbe treatment of the fallowa. 
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which Is oi! equal liii|;>ortauce, does not admit of measurement The 
Inspector of Fertilisers aJso informs me that, whilst in 1890-7 probably 1,200 
tons of 8uperi)ho8phateH were used ovei* <10,000 acres, in 1002-3 over 37,500 
tons were used on nearly 1,000,000 acres of land. 

It may be conceded, therefore, that the superiority of 1902-3 gross returns 
over ttiose of a season otherwise almost parallel can be attributed to the 
gensfral progress in form practioes that has charactorised the last few seasons. 

THE CURRANT INDUSTRY. 

Currant growers have not as yet to look for an outside market; it will. In 
fact be manj^ years ere we succeed in supplying even tie Commonwealtli’s 
requirements. The annual imports of currants into the Oommonwealth may 
be represented roughly by 5,000 tons, whilst the local production of Victoria 
and Booth Australia is represented by less than 500 .tons. If we admit that 
the Cominoij'v^'ealth, with Its rising population, is in a position to absorb 
«.0(X) tons annually, and assume that the average yield of currants is not 
likely to exceed i ton per acre, e\'en an area of 12,000 acres under Zanite cur¬ 
rants would not unduly congest the local market. I have been unable to 
ascertain the area under currants In Victoria; but, from enquiries made 
locally, I am able to classify currant vineyards In Smith Australia, as fol- 


, Acres. 

Ueym^la and McLaren Vale . 244 

^'lare and Auburn. 220 

Angaston and Taiiunda .. 286 

Cawler River. 6 

Yorke’s Peninsula. 7 

Reiimark. 16 

Langhorne’s Creek. Ac. . 20 

Total. 797 


We arc far yet from the possible 12,000 acres, even admitting that Victoria 
con show'1,000 acres under currants, which I think unlikely. fJurranit grow¬ 
ing can be confidently recommended to those who have taste for the kind of 
work it Involves. I know of no more profitable method of utilizing good land. 

EXPERIMENTAL WORK IN CONNECTION WITH THE AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL INDUSTRIES. 

The complete dependence of the community on a prosperous and well- 
conducred agriculture, and our comparative Ignorance of the nature and ex¬ 
tent of the modifying influences exercised by local conditions on primary 
principles underlying it, that have been more or less accurately 
established elsewhere, must form the sole excuse for a some¬ 
what lengthy consideration of the . question. Oui occupancy 
of the soil is but a thing of yesterday; to Its agrlcultoimi exploitation 
we have brought much energy and traditions of other lands; but, with the 
ill-suppressed ciy in our ears that we are alresidy short of available land, who 
can don)>t but that we arc yet very far from perfect utilization of the millions 
of acres that we nominally occupy? History teaches us that at all times 
progress in agriculture has bofn slow; unaided, it is in the nature of things 
that this sliould be so; and if it is by the rate that has obtained elsewhere 
that our future progress is to bo gauged, many centuries may elapse before 
we can catch a glimmer of what constitutes the perfect utilization .of our land. 
1 urn well aware that economic conditions that surround the modern world are 
ftueh—the Interdependence of the different States is so great -that events 
acqulte a greater momentum in the twentieth century than In earlier days; 
but not least amongst the factors tending to accelerate the pace of progress 
is experimental research Into the various principles that underlie daily 
tlce. And If we wish to escape the long and painful groping through the 
darkness of empiricism, which In earlier times may have been possiblg with 
moderate comfort—or it may even be said nowadays, if we wish to avoid 
economic annihilation—we cannot afford to neglect what our rivals are not alow 
to take .advantage of. Working in a country In which the failures of cen¬ 
turies have crystallized out into a moderately perfect system of agriculture, it 
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may havx* lK*cn i)oa8ible for fiWr J. B. Lawes to state In one of the first of his 
memorable memoirs tha/t it was not so much his object to introduce Innova¬ 
tions as to di8co%'er the principles that nnderiay the practice of thte' most 
Hii<*cessfnl agrimltnriste, and thus make available to the mnltltud© what must 
otherwl<ie eontlmie tljie possession of the few. With us, amidst our eofmpaim- 
lively vlrjjln conditions, experimeuLtal research must assume an even more 
important role than the celebrated Bni?llsh agronomist was disposed to allow 
if in a l.'ind thnt had in the courae of centuries learnt, by bitter experience, 
what was profitable and what nnprofltable practice. It is not only called 
upon to shoiv the rationale of the practice of those amoniTat us who are com¬ 
paratively successful; but, by a study of our own peculiar conditions, it should 
rfwlncc to a mini mum aimless halting after Improvement and unerringly 
point file uny of futiii’c progress. I have the conviction that to the extent 
that we are pw^parcd to foster research work In agriculture, to that extent 
will our progress In this* line be gauged; and on its behalf, therefore, I make 
as strong an appeal as is In me to make. 

I deem it advisable here to attempt to clear up certain misconceptions that 
appear to me to hare gathered In cun* midst around this question. Since the 
middle of last cHuitiirj' exi>eriniental reseai'ch Into agricultural questlcms has 
over the greater part of the world received considerable attention, and it 
r*crtalnly has not remained without re-echoes In South Australia. Off and on 
we have hegrd «d\o(*ati»s (»f experimental work in our midst and it Is with 
all due deferetic*' to the opiuloiis of others that I respectfully submit that too 
frequently It has been but a name tliat has been unfurled, whilst the spirit 
suul ess<*m*e of it have ovevlook^'d. Not a fe\v, for Instance, confusing 
demonstration plots and their occasionally wonderful spectacular effects with 
tlie true experimental work thnt should always precede them, have advo- 
cMUed their diMsoinInation over the lengtli and l>i*eadlh of the land. With 
all due res|H»ct I submit thnt. to establish demonstration plots without having 
first made provision for the exijeiimental work of which they should repre¬ 
sent the niaterlai results, amounts to placing the cart l>f*fore the horse. I do 
not wish to depreciate the value of demonstration plots; they constitute the 
medium through wMilch what has lK*en ac<iulped in the course of patient re- 
se.irch i*au Ik* jmpnlnrized. It is obvious, however, that we must acquire 
first, and popularize or domoiistmte afterwards. 

In the <*ouise of this report I have already had occasion to advert to cer¬ 
tain indications of evident progress that have during latter years characterized 
our agricultural operations. 'Phe fact that wc have in the past been afforded 
but little op]K)rtnnity for eoiidueting real research work must remove all sting 
from the statement thnt the facts that have led to what progress has been 
achieved have n'^ulbnl from a hslp 1 ».^ hut purely fortuitous combination of cir- 
eumstan(*e8. or been divined by tiie intuition of genius. At this Junctui'c It 
remains for us to dwide whether tJic fate of our future progivas is to be 
loft to tn<» gO(Ml offices of chance, or whether wo are prepaired to take mat* 
tors in hand and shape our own destlnlcB. 

1 am, of course, aware that there are mari.v who are of opinion that enough 
of this work has noi Iveii done in tin* past at the lloscnvoa'thy Agricultural 
(''ollcgo, and who would u llliiigl.v throw on this institution tlie whole burden of 
the work of the future. I fear much that those entertaining such views 
either overlook the fa<*t that this institution is primarily a ti*alinlng ground for 
young men who in tlie future must earn tl>elr living from the land, or else 
they have fnit on inadequate Idea of the lines on wnich such an institntlon 
should be conducted. The secret of the past success of the college as an 
<*di]oational institution lies principally in the special direction that has been 
given to the training. I have more or less intimate acquaintance with several 
similar institutions, lK>th here and abroad, and 1 have no hesKation in stating 
that no more effective system of agricnlturnl training has yet been devised 
than tlmt which has obtained in the past at Roeewoirtliy. The greater part 
of the land attached to the institution has been worked as a farm, on com- 
mcrcl.al lines, by the students themselves. What more thorough and convincing 
domoniitmtimi could be given them of what they may be expt*cted to do when 
they take their own part in the struggle for life? So long as the College is 
worked on these lines there remains but little room for purely experimental 
work: not that I would deny that any work of this sort can*or even has been 
dobe fit this umtlttitlon. This is very far from lieing the case; but I have had 
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mfflclent experience of edncatlonal InstltiitionB In which experimental work 
has completely gwallowed up tlie trainkig the latter are supposed to afford thoae 
^attending them, to know that within certain limits the extension of experimen¬ 
tal W’ork can only take place at tlie expense of the teaching ralue of the Inetl- 
tntlon. 

The Importance to the State of experimental w’ork in comiectlon wltl) the 
rural industries is evident to anybody who has given any thought to the 
matter. That In the past but little, if anything, has been done here in this 
direction, and tliai wiiilst In the Agrioulturnl Biu*eaii system we have In¬ 
valuable channels of dissemination and demonstration of what is established 
in the course of experimental research, w’e have not the means of carrying our 
any such work, must Ix' eciually evident. I propose, therefore, making cer¬ 
tain suggestions with a view to remedying an anomalous situation and to giv¬ 
ing effect to what concerns the immediate necessities of our only Industry. 
It will be necessary to call Into existence what, for want of a belter name, wte 
may term an “experiment station,** in no wise hampered with direct tieaclilng 
operations. At the outside a limited niimlKH- of young men who had gradu¬ 
ated at Roseworthy might be allowed, if they so desired it, to take up resi¬ 
dence there with a view^ to following out the work that might be in hand. 
The station should be connected with an average block of land and provided 
with laboratories and all appliances necessary to such work. Any attempt to 
enter into the details of the work that could be undertal^en by an institution 
of this kind would lead me beyond the limits of a general report. I must 
therefore content myself with the statement tliat it should embrace continuous 
research work into tine conditions that surround all our rural industries with 
a view* to dlscovcrliiff and Indicating the most profitable lines along w^bich our 
exi)loltation of the soil should bt‘ continued. Incidentally it would lend to 
the improvement ef (»ld methods now in use and the adoption of new ones, the 
economic fitness of which would have Wen discovered. Too much stjess can¬ 
not l>e laid on the fact that not only should ample provision be mnih‘ for the 
publication and dissemination of all infornmtion acquired, but it should be 
rcndei*ed inii»f*rative on the “experiment station** to keep complete record of 
its suc*c(*sseR and failures alike, else, ns has Ofccaslonally otvurred elsewhere, 
it would degenerate into a purely ornamental show’ place. I have had occasion 
to rr'fer to the memorable exticrlmentnl work of liOwe*, and Gilbert; but of 
wdiat v.ilue would 1 h» to-day or hereaftn'r their GO years of labour were it not 
for the careful and minute record of nil facts connected therewith, which 
throughout all time will stand out as a monuraeot to their industry’ and a bea¬ 
con to Tljose who are able to follow* in their footsteps? A m*o(pd of work 
done Is not onb called for in the interests of those who should benefit by the 
<*xistence of such an Institution, but it w’ould serve ns a guarantee to the 
public that tilifc' latter w’as justifying its existent^^e. The establishment and 
maintenance of '^uch an institution cannot take ])lace w’ltbout the expenditure 
of a certain amount of i)ul»llc mone.v. J make lK>ld to assert that in no othei 
direction is Mich (‘xpendlturc' more needed, and in no other diiection can an 
c'qual ivtiim await it. 1 am far from advocating lavish outlay from the out¬ 
set. bet the Institution be started first; let the lines of w'ork be laid down, and 
as occasion arises, and tne Institution justifies its worth by the work it ac- 
c*onn)llshes, funds will la* found to meet the requirements of the moment 
To attempt to indicate the direction in which free and voluntary gifts should 
flow may perhaps savolir somew^bat of ImpeGrtlnence; nevertheless. In a coun¬ 
try in which the wealthy owe their wealth, in most eases, to more oar less 
direct connection with the soil, is It not surprising thlit whilst universities, 
hospitals, and kindred institutions have been most generously endowed from 
pri^’ate 8oure<»s, agriculture, the mother and si^pporter of them all, bias alone 
been overlooked? It Is but rarely that arise men like the late Sir J. B. Lawes, 
possessed of both the means and the inclination to follow out personally purely 
research work in agriculture. Has not, however, agriculture a right to expect 
that In the generous distribution of superfluous wealth her claims upon thooa 
i«be has helped to enrU^ will no longer be ignored? 

As a first step towards the foundation of an “experiment 8tatioii’'x->a step 
which, in my humble opinion, should be taken without delay—I would sug¬ 
gest the acquirement of a suitable block of land and the appointment to the* 
department of a chemist, who would take charge of the Chemical branch of 
the work. It may posItlTely be asserted that, without the old of a chemist, no 
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oxper!menial work of any value can be attempted; witness the action of Sir 
J. B. I.awes in associating with ^imself, in life-long collaboratioii. Dr, Gil¬ 
bert; witness tiie numerous experiment stations in Europe and America. And 
here it might be well to clear up a misconception that appears to be general 
in this country in reference to the work of an agricultural chemist His time 
Is generally conceived to be exclusively occupied In the examination and 
analysis of soils, manures, waters, and agricultural products generally that 
may be submitted to him. I would state that Whilst the chemist attached 
to the station iniglit occasionally undertake such work, should time allow, 
his main o(x>ui)a(Ion would be the supen'lsion and Interpioitation of the che¬ 
mical aspects of questions that might form the object of experimental work. 
And I might l>e allowfMi to add that it is the fact that this, the essential work 
of an agricultural chemist, has been generally overlooked in the other 
states; that although I believe we stand alone amongst the States of the 
rommonwealUi without a depart mental chemist, yet in the matter of experi¬ 
mental work our nelghlwiirs can boast of no better record than ourselves. 

Although. ]>erhaps, to a greater extent than any of the sister States, our 
prosperltj' is tied up with the prosperity of our rural industries, yet neither in 
proportion to our territory nor to that of our population, is the annual Par- 
liamentarv grant voted towards their advancement In South Australia, when. 
comT>ared with what fulfils a similar purpose in the neighbouring States. The 
figures bclorw, collated from the latest official sources, indicate what Is 
annually devoted towards the advancement of agriculture here and In the 
other States. These figures do not include what has been spent upon the ex¬ 
port of produce, forests, botanic gardens, and other special lines, such as 


£;ir..00ii voted for rnbblt-pioof fences in Westem Australia:— 

New South ales .£84,641 

Victoria fexclusive of r(*venue from endowment lands set aside for 

the supiHU't of Agricultural CoWegesl. 83,504 

Oueensland . 31,548 

Westem Australia . 16,187 

South Australia . 9.9^5 

Tasmania . 3,800 


1 have no wish either to Justify or criticise expenditure that obtains else¬ 
where; nor e\en to urge that It is our duty to keep up to the level that others 
have found It oxr>o<llent to adopt. I might, perhaps, be excused the observa¬ 
tion that this comparntlv(‘ly large expenditure of money would have been pfl*o- 
dnctlve of better and more permanent results had n greater portion of it been 
allowed to t.ake the dlre<-tion of experimental and research work, instead of 
being absorbed almost entirely !n show demonstration work- tlie value of 
whieh is always ephemeral, and ferquently more than questionable. If 1 
havi* at all referred to what Is doue around us, it has been solely with a view 
to ‘<liou‘1ng that we have been far from extravagant in the past, and that tbe 
creaKion of an cvpertiiieiit station would not unduly Inflate ooir usual Par- 
llainentar.v grant. It may l>e added tliat the £9,965 thiit we are at present 
allowed by no means i*«»i)peHent8 the net cost of the Department to the State. 
From it should lie de<luct'*d some £4,000 of revenue ean’ned in various manners 
by th(‘ Department. Wci^e a sum equivalent to this revenue set aside to cover 
the cost of purely exporimcntal research work, I can uudoirtake to guarantee 
that tln» people of llie Slate uould soon have reason to rest satisfied that every 
penny of the money would have been well spent. I again earnestly urge 
consideration for tins most import.Hiit question. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

REMOVAL OF OFFICES. 

The Officer of the Department of Agriculture are now situated in the 
Western Win$i of the Jubilee hlrhihition Building^ North Terrace, Adelaide, 
Members of the Agriculiiiral Bureau are invited when in town to call at 
the Office, The Library of Agricultural Literature poseeesed by the Department 
can he consulted by anyone desirous of doing so during ordinary office hours. 
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OflPARTNIBNTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

The meetings of several of the Branches of the Bureau last month were 
taken tip by repoits from delegatee to the Aimtial Congress. As a full report 
of the Congress appeared In tiie October issue, and our funds are limited, It 
has been considered annecessary to ptiblish rei>orts of this character unless 
there has been criticism or discussion on the papers read. 


Thiongh the courtesy of the Hon the Premier of Queensland, the services 
of Ml. Wllmot O. Qninnell M.R.C.V.S.. Oovemment Veterinary Inspector In 
that State, werf placed at the disposal ol this Department In connection with 
the* swine fever outbreak in the South-East Mr. Qulunell, in company with 
the Chief Inspector of Stock and the local inspector, spent over a week in 
th*^ district, and after careful examination confirmed the diagnosis of tlie 
local authorities e are pleased to be able to say that the outbreak appears 
to be now well 'nlthln control. 


A few months ago a number of parcels of roses sent from Smith Australia 
to Tasmania were refused .admittance, and on enquiry from the Department of 
Agriculture we leanjed that the Introduction of fruit trees, roses, and similar 
classes ol lAants into Ta‘»manla, except from Victoria, was absoJiutely pro¬ 
hibited. As South Australia is unquestionably freer from serious plant pests 
than any other State of the Commonwealth, our growers felt that they had 
just ground for complaint against the Inland State for shutting out our plants. 
The Hern. Minister of Agrlcirttnre for TWismanla was communicated with, and 
we hav4* nnw been advised that, .after fully considering the matter, he has 
decided to give South Australian nurserymen the some facilities as given to 
Victoria in this matter. 


The Secretary of the Royal Agricultural and Hdrticulturail Society lntlmate*» 
that the commlth^e piopos<*s to offer prizes at the March Show for sampdes of 
W'hent exlilblted by Branches ot the Agricultural Bureau. Mr Alick J. Murray, 
of Mount Oraivford, has offered a £10 10/ cup as first prize, and conditions 
of exhibits will U* arranged shortly. This is a move In the right direction, and 
we hope* that IJie members of the Bureau will heartily support the committee 
In Its action, A good collection of w'heat at the Adelaide Show would not 
only he of great inb'rest to visitors, but would also lie the means of bringing 
ihe Bureau and its work promlnontl.v before the public. 


During the past mbnth we have had a visitor from the Sydney Naval Stores 
enquiring into the possibility of using South Australian olive oil for the Aus- 
tmiafeian fleet Tlie Admiralty uses a good many thousands of gallons annnaUy 
in Australasia, and all of It is Imported from southern Europe, but there is a 
natural desire to piipchase from within the Empire if It can be done, not onty 
fiom patriotic motives, but also with a view to developing locals sources of 
supply of an article absolutely necessaiy to ^ the efficient working of the 
lleec. South iustralia can. and does, produce as fine olive oil as any country 
in the world, and there is a ready market for it In Australia. The price of this 
oil, and the quality also, is too high for what Is required for naval purposes, 
but tiie fact that ^ere Is a large and certain market for a cruder oil at a fair 
price shobld offer every encouragement to our producers to ifiant more laflgslr 
of olives. In addition tc this we have all Australia as a market for our oil, 
abd as ive canuot at picaent meet all demands, there should be considerabl 
development In the dl industry in the near future. Last year’s statistics 
show a production of 12,422 gallons of dive oil, and an export of 6,888 gallons. 
IfOth figures showing a marked advance compai'dd to the returns of a few 
veers dnee. 
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On October 6 tbe Inspector of Fertlllaers atteude<l the CJonference of HttU 
Etanclics at rherry Oardene, and. on 14 i>aid a visit to Mr. A. L. 

McEwln's farm, near Anama. for the purpose of seeing the results of the appli¬ 
cation of heavy dressings of iimiiate of i^otash and sulphate of poliash ov 
wheat loud. These experiments are being curried out under the supervision 
or the Department, and a report of the returns will appear in The Journal 
at n later date. At present It Is suftlclent to say that the application of 
potash does not promise to be remunerative In this particular instance. 
Where applied together with supendiosphates the crops look a (little better than 
vhere sujK^r. only has been applied, but the plots receiving potash only are 
viT,\ Inferior to either of the other plots. 


Beside.s attending t<» his usual work in connection with this ofBce Mr. Quinn 
has continued to leidure and demonstrate in fruit culture at the Agricultural 
College at Rose worthy and the Is^chool of Mines at Adelaide. At the first 
named iihicc lk‘ has eontiiined to supervise the planting and work In connec¬ 
tion with the vegetable anil ornamental gardens. Mr. Quinn also attended 
the Conference of the Hills Branches of the Agrlcailtural Bureau held at 
Chtrry Garden^ 


During the month ending October 25, 11,051 bushels of fruit have been im¬ 
ports Into Ftouth Australia. Of these 10,604 bushels were made up of 
bananas. Out of these 240 crates, equal to 498 bushels, were destroyed owing 
to actunlly ooiitnlnlng, or being susiwcted of containing, the maggots of fruit 
flj. .\n rliHj ban iims are admitted to the State now on account of this Insect, 
and anj landed bore are destroyed by being chopped up, dressed with carbolic 
acid, and afterwards buried 1>eneath the tMal rise In an adjoining swamp ac 
Port Aileialdt*. Within the same i>erlod 41 packages of trees and plants were 
admitted, and H detained lieeause the usual declaration resi)ecting the absence 
of phylloxera from the garden whence they M'ere grown did not acoomiKtny 
them. 


Of the ri,.’»45 bushels of finiit exported. 2,584 coiiskstcd of oranges, 1,021 of 
lemons, and l,ii02 of bananas re-exporteii, the remainder being made up of 
10 different kinds of locally raiseti fruits. Vegetables to the extent of 2.334 
pacK’ages, or over 250 tons, were sent away to Broken Hill, and parcels 
of growing plants >>ere forwarded to intin’Sftate destinations, accompanied by 
thfi certiflcnles ot the InsiK^ctors under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protec- 
tk)i* Act. Inspectors Brown and Howell lm^c been fully employed in attend- 
tag to this work 


The third st»ssIou of the Agricultural College year has begun with 51 names 
enrdlleil. Two students left at the clow' of the second session, and the name 
of one student has iieen enroNed in the first year class for the regular course. 
During the month the Pclncipal has attended meetings of the Agricultural 
Bureau at XaiTaeoorte. Bordertown, and Lyndoch, and Agricultural Shows at 
Balak'lava, Clare, and larlee, acting as Judge foi* grain, cattle, and draught 
horses revi>ective!y. 


Mr. Thomson (Dalr>' lustructou vlsltwl the South-East during the past 
tiiouth. and mhln'Ssed a meeting at XaiTacoorta. At Peuola, Mount Gambler, 
and MtUicent he gave clavsenuiklng demmistratlons, and lnsi)ected all the 
dairy fac toiies. Kxi)erimental plots of graeses and clovers conducted by the 
Departmetit at Motmt Gambler were found to look very promising, and a small 
grea under Xf‘n market oats showe<l a healthy appearance. Weekly shlp- 
tr.cids of butler are leaving the Guveruiiient Depot for home markets, and the 
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npual esrnmimtion Ui conducted by tbc Dalty lustnictor, -wbo scmU reporti 
wiftjresttoiiH to the facforlea fthlpplnp. LectureM on dalryintr at the Agrt- 
cultural C'oHejere are given ae umiafl ever:^' Monday, and will l>e continued 
throughout the acsalon. 


Iq the Government Gaaette of Thursday. October 29. Hia Excellency the 
Gh>Yemor proelaimed the foIlovEing wewig. \iz.—Wild cotton <Gomphocarpiai 
fmtloosus), false caper (Eupho&*bia lathyris), and Cape tulip (Homerte, cottlnaj 
to be noxious weedw. So far aa we know the wild cotton la mainly confined 
to the cmllies and hllla .around Waterfall Gully; the false caper to the sandy soils 
near the eastern sliorc'a uf St. Vinoenfa Gulf, but the Cape tulip has spread 
over a considerable area of country. The lost named weed was illustrated 
in the September iasue, but another ais»clea. \\1th a single, upright leaf, and 
large, bright, orange>rcd ilou era, ia ala^i plentiful in various dlatrlcta south of 
Adclidde. It is proposed to publish ^‘olouied Illustrations of the other tv>o 
plants xAlieu we can wure suitable specimens foi the purpose. 


THE FERTILISERS ACT. > 

During OctDl-er an Amending Ferlillsora Bill jiaased both Houses of Pnr- 
lian»<:nt, and having been aiiaented to by His Excellency the Governor 
has nou become lau. Be\ond formal clauses the Bill oul> contains three 
s.jort sections \Nhich the past three j ears’ ■\^ork has shown to be necessary 

Some doubN arose Iasi year whether guano came ulthin the definition of 
* fertiliser’* given in the Fei*tillaers Act. A &liort clause in the Amending Bill 
inakfs the word fertillsei to include every article for use as a fertiliser of tlie 
>oil, except farmyawl oi «>table manure, cmde nlghtsoil. crude offal, seaweed, 
or tsudi other materials as the (iovernor may from time to time exempt tmin 
the ojK ration of the Vet ’Phis will remo\e any doubt on the subject. 

The second—a most impoitant wctlon—denis with the s.de of adulterated or 
inferior fertillM*iN Section 10 of the Fertilisers .\ct makes it iin offence for 
any dealer to •’sell, or exhibit or offer for sale” any fertiliser deiflcJent in the 
guaranteed constituents I*racticaJl> e^eo faimer believed that if the 
Insiiector found an.\ dealer with bags containing fcrtllisii»rR that did not come 
up to the guarantee the Department wmild be able to proseimte the offendei*s. 
Last year thii»e cases of tins character arose, and when the neceewary instruc¬ 
tions were sent to the Crown Law Department we were advised that vre could 
only succeed in an.\ action if y\e had evidence that the bogs which 
sampled were “sold, exhibited for sale, or offered for sale.*’ Although we 
knew that the minure was actually sold, "we could not produce evidence to 
prove it, consequently no further action was taken by the Department. AS 
the whole bmor of the FettBis^rs Act sboMed that Parliament recognised that 
It was ImpOhslbU' for the ordinary purchaser of manure to adequately protect 
hiiu&elf ag,alnst fraud, the DepaTtment asked that it should be made an offence 
fod any dealer to have in his fwissessiop or control any registered brand of 
feoilliser that was detlcjent In !cs constituents beyond the margin allowed by 
the Act. This margin is equivalent to a value of 7/ per ton, and should be 
ample to enable the manufacturer to avoid any risk of prosecution by the De¬ 
partment for fraud. In the Amending Bill full effect is given to the request 
of the Department » 

The third new section makes it necessary for aH retailers of fertWIsers to 
folloa the guarantee of the importer or manufacturer ivho registers the 
guarantee of any particnlar brand. 
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AN OPBNINQ FOR DRIED VEGETABLES. 

Under tlie heading of “OpeiilngB for Brltlsb Trade” The Boax<^ of Trad^ 
Jouroal for 8eptenil>er publishes details concerning recent contracts of the 
Board of Adminiity for the purchase of dried or evaporated vegetables, which 
we reproduce Id full l)elow. With hundreds of tons of potatoes and onions 
going to waste In our south-eastern districts during the past season, It Is mani¬ 
fest that “evaporating” or “durylng” might with advantage be had recourse 
to with a view to ahsorhlnc; Juevitable surpluses and regulating local prices. 
It appears certain that a local company could be profitably brought Into exist¬ 
ence for tliat purpose* In the neighbourhood of Mount Gambler. Perhaps, 
ton, the new settlements ou tlie Murray might find here an outlet for some 
<»f the <*\ul)eraut produce of their rich irrigated lands. The industry is not 
i»ew to South Australia, as for several years past Mr. F. A. PuUetne and 
others have suo<‘eKhfiilly demonstrated its advantages to the producer. 

In connection with the revised scale of victualling which will come Ihto 
force lu His Majesty's .Va\> on October 1, the Board of AdmltAlty directs 
attention to the la< t tJhat the decision to include preserved vegetables In the 
scale hns alrt'aily reiideiV'd large imrchases of these goods necessary, and that 
it Is nuticlpntM that <nipplies of similar magnitude will be requir^ annually 
for the future. The boanl points out that of 18 firms noted for the supply 
of these arfh'les only ope iK)MS<M8ses a factory In the United Kingdom, the 
remainder being t\'imulhin, French, (icrrnan, or Dutch, and tliey state the 
following ns lx‘lng among the reasons which have bean adduced for the 
compnrallve I'nilmv to establish an Industry in preserving vegetables In this 
couni ry 

ta) The great demand for fresh vegetables, and consequent high prlcee; 

(b) The excess of moisture in v’egetahles grown In this country, rendering 
them unsuitable for drying; and 

(c) The high rate of wages prevailing in the United Kingdom. 

The following are the conditions of contract for recent suppllefi:— 

1. QufiUtv, Specification, Ac.—The vegetables to l»e supplied under the con¬ 
tract shall be aris'vcrnble In every respect to the following specifioation. and 
shall be m all respects equal to the samples accepted:— 

Th’e vegetables shall be preserved by drying, desiccating, or evaporating, and 
shall be equal In all rospeiis to the approved samples. 

They shciU be of tlie latest growth and best quality, cai-efully cleaned and 
well pi^served shall be free from adulteration and from all chemleal preserva^ 
tlves, wloiiring matter, or metallic impurities. 

^Thcy shall not contain more than 12 per cent, of moisture. 

The vegetables consist of the foillowlug descriptions:— 

Potatoes in slices. Carrots, shredded. 

Haricot Beans. ('abbage. 

Beans, shreddevl or whole. Spinach. 

Onions. Mixed vogetablcis. 

The five latter descriptions shall Ik* compri'*SBed. The mixed vegetables 
shall consist (»f—Potato. |H*r <’ent.; <udon, 2r> per cent.: carrot. 25 per cent.; 
wt‘11 blended. 

They shall be pncKed In 2-n>.. .VTT)., and lO-IT). tins, hermetically 

Beaded 

The tins ^all be paliitvsl or hKiiueretU so that the paint or lacquer will not 
easily rub off or chip. 

The tins ahall be i>ac\od in si long export cases, each containing 25 fi). or 
50 H). net, in the following propci'tions, viz.:—26-lb. case consisting of one 
one 5-lb., four 2-n*., and iwo 1-lb. tins; 50-lb. case consisting of two 
10-Ib, two eight 2-ib. and four l-lb. tiu5k. Each tin shall bear a label 
giving the quantity and desru-iptiou of the contents, and clear instructions as 
to the b**st niethotl ol cooking. 

The date and year of i)reparation to be marked on the side of each case, 
together wltli the name of the contractors. So other marks or labels will 
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b«‘ allowed. This does not exclude any private mark for contractor’s own 
guld.ance. 

2. Warranty.—The goods shall be wamnted to keep fit for use and In good 
condition on boaj*d ship, and in any climate, for a period of two years from 
the date of delivery Into store, and all condemned within that period shall be 
replaced by the C'outraotoi's fr<*e of charge. 

The following shows the quantities of preserved vegetables procured by 
rt'cent tenders:— 


Potatoes in silces.in 2r»-lb. cases 

Potatoes In sli<*es.In .10-lb. cases 

Beans, shredded or whole. In 2f>-lb. caisee 

Beans, shredded or A^hole .in oO-lb. cases 

Haricot beans.in 25-n>. cases 

Haricot beans.in 50-lb. cases 

Oom])ressed inlxi*d v<*geiableK.in 2r>-lT>. cases 

i’onqiresscd mixed vegctnbh*s .in 50-lti. cases 

(’’on.pressed cabbage, dark green curly . in 25-lb. oases 

(’omiuTssed cablaigo. dark green curly .. In 50-Ib. cases 

(’oinpresscd carixitH. shredded.m 25-lb. cases 

ronipressed carrots, shredded.In 50-lb. cases 

(’ompressecl spinach.m 25-Ib. coses 

(’ompressf^l spinach.In 50-Ib. cases 

Poicpreseed onions.in 25-tb. cases 

I’oin pressed onions.In .10-lb. caaes 


12,350 lb. 
37,160 Ib. 
8,250 Ib 
24,760 lb. 
2,060 lb. 
C,200 lb. 

4.100 lb. 

12.400 lb. 

9.100 Ib. 

27.400 Ib. 

4.100 lb. 

12.400 lb. 
9,000 lb. 

26,900 lb. 
2,060 lb. 
6,200 lb. 


OIDIUM AND SULPHURING. 


By Arthur J. Perkins, Secretary fob Agriculture. 
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appraise at their true value the lessons we had learnt many years back. 
It might be argued w’lth equal justlficaticm that umbrellas are now a thing 
the paist in South Australia, as to omit some of the precaAitions that expe¬ 
rience has shown to be essential to the successful development of our crops. 
The practice of sulphuring against oidium has in many districts become 
almost a forgotten art, and in face of weather conditions unnsrually favourable 
to the development of the parasite a few words as to tlie best means of keep¬ 
ing it in check should not prove out of place. 

The fact that of late years evidences of the presence of the disease may not 
have been apparent to the casual observer should not lead ns to infer that 
the drought has succeeded In stamping it out. The oidium parasite, Just os 
much as the red rngt fungus in the wheatfleld, is present in 
every vineyard to-day, awaiting favourable opportunities to spread 
over our vines. There is no year, however dry, in which 
It does not find some means ‘ of completing its cycle of 
vegetation and of leaving behind it spores ready to take advantage of more 
favourable* seasons. The diflference between the dry and the moist season lies 
slmpdy in the fact that In the former the damage done is insignificant, and 
pusses unnoticed, Avhlist In the latter the value of the crop may be endangered. 

The conditions that favour the development Of oidium consist in a suitable 
combination of moisture and heat. In heat, even in the earlier part of the 
season, it is impossible to imagine liiat w'^e should ever be lackingr moisture, 
on the other hand, is frequently not cmificiently abundant to result ultimately 
111 much damage to our crops. Thus far the present spring hag been unusually 
favoured by frequent showers; and the temperature, whilst probably below 
our normal me.an for tlie time of the year, has not been suflSclently low to 
absolutely check the parasite in the early stages of its development We 
iua> anticipate, therefore, during the present month, unless weather condi¬ 
tions prove unusually adverse, a fairly free development of oidium in most nr 
our vine districts 
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Tlierc* are «iau.\ in whoi*^* minda oidhtm ia aaaocfated aolely with the white 
gn^iiKy fllni that envelops t\w fruit a« it apprtiacUea maturity. Undoubtedly 
it ia at tide atnsre tlint the damage done is moat apparent; neverthelesa, at an 
earlier tin to It Iv respaiialble for mueh that frequently escapee observation. 
Till fitiigiiH attnelvK every green |a)rtlnn of the vine; that 1», every portion 
enveloped by mu outer layer uf chlorophyl l)eadng cells— the wood in its 
early Htages, the leaves, the tendrils, the flowers, and the fruit prior to “tuni- 
Uer." It Ik with tive flowei*M that we are mainly concemeil in Xpvember. The 
okliuni fimgu^ may attaek the latter aw they open; and Interfere materially 
wltli tin* setting of the fruit, aiul coiiaequeiitly with the chances of the crop. 
V^gllaiue dniiug tlu* pri'weni mouth cannot, therefore, be too strongly recom¬ 
mended. 

Fortumitely Ihlw dlsi*aKe, whieh at one time api)eared to tlireaten the very 
exlhteu<*e nf the vlnegrowliig Industry In Euroi»e. is ensfly dealt with. Sulphur^ 
If projKM'ly a|>i>Uc«l Is an Infallible i*<*iuedy. and no amount of more or less 
sp(*riouh nalvt'rrlKiiig Hhoiild induce vlnegntu’ers to substitute for It any new 
si»eelfl< Fnllke most other fungus parasites of xdants. Erj'siphe Tuckerl (the 
oidlum fungus) is pimdy external: that Is. it croeiis on tlie surface of the 
tissues on whieh It pr<‘ys, and Is ii<d emlieddeil within them. It drawn its 
susteiianee friini them by emitting small ‘iiaiistorla,*’ or suckers, which pene¬ 
trate tlie surface <t‘llh and oxliaust them of the materials tliey are elaborating 
for the bencht of the A\hol.e plant. If the fllia. which covers the afftjcted 
parts, and whieh represents the vegetation atul fruit-bearing organs of tlie 
parasite, be eaivtully niblK*d of!', beneath will bt* apparent a series of red 
s|K)ts. i*e)>resentlng the intliits t»f Insertion of the suckers. In the winter 
tlK'se spots darken, and arc reijresented on the wood by black xintches, or small 
Spots tlu* .sI 7.4‘ of a pin's head, aceordliig as th(*y <vuileHee. or remain in ls«>la- 
tioii The <*ells of the parasite an* exeeetlifigly d(*lieute. and exposed and 
iini>n>teeti*<l on the surface ot leaves and wood tliey are easily disoi*ganl7.ed 
bv <*onta<*t with the finely powdered mlphur, under tin* Influence of high 
teiii]M*ra(m’e. What is the e\act action of sulplmr in this resjiect appears 
still to lu* someuhat obsi-me. Soim* maintain that direct contact with the 
particles ot sulphur is (essential: otliers, without denying tin* action of <*on- 
taet. believe that the sun draw^ out equ.nlly eflfective siil)>hur fumes; othei*s 
beht\e hi slon oxidation and the formation of sulphur dioxide; others, again, 
in the possibP* formation <d’ sulpliuivttetl h.vdrogen. P(*rhnps all the actions 
here refern*d to eonie lnt(> plaj. and fortunately none of them need causr* ns 
to alter the prac*ti<‘<*s that long e\iK*rlem*e has shown to be the best. 

The more inipalpal>i<* tin* sulphur dust the lMdt»*r. It is ultimately more 
pffoc*tl^e, at.d in virtue* of tlie greater sin face it can be made to cover, it Is 
more ecoiioiiilcal. The flnest “flowers of sulphur” are (/litaliied by a process 
of sublimation. Their use*. lHuve\er. (‘aiinot generally be recommended owing 
to [lercepilbh* piMiMU'tioi' of siilphnrn* acid, which Is always present, and 
inen asf's tin* d:i!igc*rs of ophthalmic troubles to those who are aidfl.vlog the 
“Ib’wei’s” on a uliitly dav. (ironnd sulphur, though never equaliy flneiy 
divided, can alwav** be obtained suitable for the inirjiose. The sulphur should, 
iKiwever always l»e carefully exninlned ]»rlor to purebatM*. and on no acenunt 
should M coarse powiler b»» accepted. When, as Is frequently tlie case, large 
anas have ti' Is* sulphuivd several times In the I'onrse of a season the cost 
of the mateilal used l»e<*mjies a mat ter of sc*rious consideration. It may, tliere- 
foie Ih* noted here that when sulphiir Is used in the pure state, for more Is 
plftetHi on llie vim*s than Is aetuiill.v iiecessai’j'. If any less exiienslve material 
of eoually flue texture Is at hand it may with advantage be mixed half and 
half with the sulplmr. This praethv is particularly advantageous if the Inert 
mrlorlal Is dark in cotlour. as woukl the case xvith soot; It helps to absorb 
tlu* heat rays, ami rentiers more t'lTectlve and rapid the action of the fllUlphur 
partlcl(‘s. It Is linrtUy necessary to point out that such a mixture eottld not 
bt> relied u|k>u uul(»ss the sulphur hn»l betui Intimately and thoroughly mixed 
with the inert powder. 

roniiectotl vltli the suctvss of sulphuring are several points that should 
always lx* bot^e In mind. It la essential, particularly In the early season, be- 
foie the gi*ent **ummer heat ivigns supivme, tliat ex*ery green portion of the 
plants lie coated with a flue lnyt*r of sulphur. This result can only be Secured 
by hliidying the sulphur on dry leax-es. If the leaves are moist the twwder 
gatbjm up in balls, and xvheu the moisture evatiorates, and the Stin beat 
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makes Itself felt, niuch of the futiffus escapes direct contact with the sul- 
phuiv and continues the invasion unmoltfsted. Dry sulphur has no specially 
adJxerln? proiM'rtieH, and, particularly If somewhat coarse, is apt to l>e blouna 
away by the winds. It follows that it should only l)e ai>pUeil when ooudi- 
tioiis favour its Immediate action. Hence It l»ehoves us to remember that 
unless the sun temi^emture is comparatively hlgli it remaUm Inert, and pend- 
iniT llH use may Iw bhnvu away l)e£ore opportunities for action may have 
crisen. In this connection, therefore, in the spring days, if tlie weather l» 
cold, sulphur should only be ai>pHed in the fonvnoon: what is appHinl In the 
hitter half of tlie day may have to wait 24 or 48 hours, or lonjrer, l)efore enter- 
Injjc upon a i^erlod of activity, and in the meanwhile it may Ivnve l>ecome scat¬ 
tered to the four comei^ of the earth. In a iiertoil of hot weather such a 
pie(*aution is, of cnui*He. uuue<*e8sary. Later on, %vhen tlie object is the pro* 
teetlon of the fully foi’metl fndt. difficulties of another order tK>casioually 
arist. The heat may be such as to Induce “scnUllnij*' of the berries by direct 
contact wltJi sulphur in the burning hours of the day. Here, again, but for 
another reason, eaily monilug sulphuring Is tc* Ih‘ recommended. In thi* 
Loith of Afi’loa, where similar climatic conditions obtain, but where bush 
v’ujes alone art grou^n, it is custnmaiy to project the siiliihiur between the 
vines, so as to aAodd din*ct contact with tht‘ fmit. It Is maintained that In 
such <'ondltloii8 the gn»at heat of tlie summer sun proiluces such a rapid evolu¬ 
tion of sulphur fumes as to be generally effective against the parasite. I 
an. inclined to doubt the efll<*acy of this practice for trellis vines; nor, in 
fact, have 1 ever had the opiKirtnnlt.v ot personally testing it, even for bush 
vines. 

It should be rememl>ert<l that In warm d.'i.ts the imraslte flourishes best in 
the shaded portion's of tlie vine. In tact, higli sun temi)erature will destroy 
It or shoots that are exposed or In contact with tlie soil. The plants should 
tlM refore be careluWy openeil out and sulphured with imiliculur care Iti those 
portions that the sun cannot reach. 

It is very generally the pra<‘tice here to apply the sulphur by means of a 
small bag, of oi>eu texture, uliich is simply siiaked over the vines. The 
practice lias, no iloubt, raplditv of a<‘tloii to recomnieml it, but I must raise 
a protest agalmst it, as being both iv.mteful and dangerous, liesldes being 
fjequeiiUy lneffe<*tive. It Is uasteful, because it Iiivol^t-s the uise of twice 
o! thret* times as much sulphur as is actually required; it is dangerous, be¬ 
cause it compels the workman to do his work In a cloud of sulphur, miuch to 
tie detriment of his e.veslght. It is inellet‘tire, Is^tuuse, whilst prodigally 
w’astlnc sulphur lu places. It freiiueutly misses those iwrtloas that are most in 
need of it. Sp»»clal sulphuring bellows are made for the purpose, but I much 
pi eft r the knaiwacks, by means of which the sulphur is. so to speak, sprayeil 
on to the leases lu a tine dust. The suUdiur knapsacks ecouomlse sulphur; 
the.> enable the workman to apply It evenly wherever required; and they 
enable him to keep out of the dust, so Injurious to his eyesight 

A warm day, with a slight wind, should be choseu for the operation, and 
the man snlpiiurlng c:ui thus work with the wind, and avoid ln<s>nvenlence 
to himself. Should rain ftrtlow immediately, the operation must Ik^ repeated. 
Vines mjiy l>e sulphured whilst in full bloom, without danger to the setting 
of the finilt. It lias, in fact, been asserted that. If anything, the fumes are 
helpful to the proper eonsumm^tUm of this physiological act. 
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SPRING AND SUMMER PRUNING OF DECIDUOUS 

TREES. 

By (ieo. Quinn, Hoiiticultukal Instbucjor. 

Xi l8 a well-known fact that any reduction of its foliage in spring or sum- 
nicr weakens a fruit (rt'e In due i>roiK>rtloii. When, however, only certain 
branches are defoliated, the wesKenliiff action is felt more particularly by 
those jK'iMloiiH ot the tree. .Xdvnntage is taken of this localizing Influence 
ol leaf n*ductlon In the shaping of young trt‘es. one who has trained 

a fruit tree ^^IU have note<l linMpmllties in the growths of the shoots, which 
arc destined to form the main arms. By restraining the extension of the 
strong<*r shoots for a nec'essary pt*rlo«l the weaker ones maj" be enabled to 
lengthen and raise their growing tips to an altitude equal to that gained by 
the others. The mu arming hn^ whieh causes a stronger flow of sap to the 
higher points of gnuvtli %vlll then oi>orate with greater equality to all of the 
shoots, and mon* even advancenient may be generally obtained. 

In practice this operation consists of 
pinching out the sappy tip of the strong 
shoots on the young tret* when they 
have attalncHl a length of about eight 
Inches or more. This is illustrateil in 
Plate 1. If, as Is sometimes the cose 
with young apple trees, tlie topmost 
bud or two alone starts into growth, 
this oi>eratIon may l»e pc'rformed hef< re 
these shoots gain even the length sug 
gested above. By this means the dor¬ 
mant buds are often excited into ac- 
ti^ Ity, and the desiivd number of main 
shiiots secured. At the same time, a 
crescent shaped notch cut crosswise 
above each obstinate bud will assist in 
securing the desired result. (See Plate 
2 .). 

Sometimes, on the contrary, the buds 
all along the stem of the young ti*ee 
will start into growth, and it is neces- 
san^ to restrain some of these. After 
selecting tliose most suitably situated 
for forming the main arms of the fu¬ 
ture tree—and consecutive shoots 

should be avoided, df iKwslble, for this 
purpose—the others remaining should 
not be rubbed off completely, but their 
points should Ih' pinched off from time 
to time to subordinate them. The leaf¬ 
age up'jn tliese lower tw igs willl shade 
the tree stem, and assist in the vege¬ 
tative functions of the tree. The lower 
twigs on the stem of the tree in Plate 
1 have been treated In this way. In 
the case of an accident to one of the 
main Ahoots one of these stunM shoots 
may prove useful for repULciug it, and 
thus retain the balance of the main Viatel. Young T’lum Tree, with tip 
limbs around the stem. It is often strongest shoot pinched out to throw 
necessary to continue to regulate the the lower leaders. The 

development of the leading shoots In shoots on the stem not required as 
this manner fop several seasons, before headers have also been pinched back, 
a well-balanced hOad is secured. 

When growqi under very fsvourible conditions the young apricot trees will 
sometimes require further manlinilntion during the season of active vegeta¬ 
tion. The growth upon these trees will often ascend so i-apldly that the 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

Plate 2.—Young Apple Tree. Fig. 1 was topped at “P” to start dormant bud 
Fig. 2 ahowB the bud started into gtowth. 



Plate 8.—Typical growth on Peach Branch. Shoote marked S ” only crowd the „ 
others, and should be,removed. See Plate 4. 
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rigidity of the branchefs is unequal to the weight they are called xipon to sup¬ 
port consequently breakage or contortion takes place. Where these young 
leaders have i-eached a height of 2i ft. to 3 ft., and are stUl growing Tigo- 
roiislj, it is advisable to cut them back to about one-half their length, and 
allow them to make subdividing shoots during the same season. This opera¬ 
tion te, however, onlv suggested to meet exceptional cases, when pinching hag 
felled to stiffen the shoots, and Is not recommended for general application. 

During the ttrst f(*w seasons after the apricot and iH?ach trees reach a fruit- 
bearing age they jii‘e usually flushed with Adgoiir,- which causes too many 
annual shoots to start. Into growth. Thesi* are all clad in foliage, the density 
ot' which soon slirouds the lower portions In deep shade. If (Permitted to 
remain, this crowded condition will result In weakly branches on the lower 
parb? Mug miide still weaker or being killed outright. Those remaining will 
not receive sutticlent light and air to harden and mature the bark and wood 
on their lower extremities in time to form goo<l wood and flower buds thereon. 



PUt« 4.—Showing Peach Branch after removing turplui shoots. 


To avoid this nudeslrnble result it Is necessary in the early summer to rub off 
completely all cro^vded shoots. Thooe n^jiialnlng should be spaced, so that 
the light may pass very freely around each one, not only at the timq of doing 
the disbudding, but w^heai the shoot has increased in sise (see Plates S and 4). 
This dlabuddlng throws the energies of the tn»e Into fewer shoots, and seOnres 
the greater uniformity in size and value of the fruit shoots the foUowiog 
winter. 

On the iieaeh tree the shoots left at the winter pruning for fmlt bearing 
w ill require attention about the same time. * Borne of these will have set a 
fruit or fruits near to the extreme tip; l)etw*eeu these and the base many 
shoots may have started out. A terminal shoot is necessary to draw the sap 
up to and paar the fmlt, and It msy also be desirable to encourage young 
growth to come from near the b.ase of the fruit-carrying shoot, so that no 
gap win be left when It has fntfllled its mission, and is removed at next wln- 
Uir^n pruning. To secure this the young shoots upon the emtre of the branch 
should he rubbed off, and the terminal shoot beyond the fmlt pinched. The 
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reuioval of ;rrowihb penuitH the light to r4>ach the l>af>ie IhmIh, and the 

teiiiiH)niry check caused by pinching thei termiuai imjIuI thraivs the sap into 
them. Again, some of thOMc shoots left for fruit l>enrliig have set no peaches; 
theFV' sliould l)e cut back to the base buds, or to ndieiv shoots arise near to 
the base. This prevents undue extension, and starts the reidacing 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

Plate 5.•—Typical fruit slioota of Peach. Fig. 1 bears fralts (P) on the lower portion only; 
Fig. 2 is quite barren. 


shoots, fioni or near to the pni’eut branch (see Fig 2 In Plates 5 and 6).. In 
other iiistanceH some of tla»m» winter pruned fruit shoots have set their fruits 
on the lower portion of their lengtii. and In such cases they should be 
shortened l>ac*k to wliese the <niter iieach is atttujhod If a shoot accompanies 
si:cl| a fniit. If there Is wo««l slaHit-arlslng from the {lo4nt of attaenment 
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tlien the old shoot should re>luoed to where the first new gro'wth is found 
beyond the topmost peach (see Fljr 1 in Plates IS and 0). This prevents undue 
extension, admits light to otlier buds, and slmpllfleB the next -uinter pruning. 

Very vigorous peach trees will require attention later in season. It will 
b^ found that, notwithstanding the aho^e ti*eatnient, there is a tendency for 



Fig. 1. Fig 2. 

Plate fi.—Treatment suggested tor shoots shown on Plate 5 m order to securing a 
renewel of the fruiting wood neai the base of the shoot 


many growths near to the summit of the leading branches -which on a tree 
of less vigour would be good fruit shoots—to coniiH»tc with the leading wood 
sheets In strength. Some of these should be taken out completely in late 
summer—say early in March—so that «mtticleat sunlight may lie admitted to 
ripen the wood, and cause the buds near the base of each shoot to develop 
(To be continueil.) 


APRICOT FRUIT PULP FOR EXPORT. 

In reply to a correspondent who wrote for particulars respecting the pulping 
of aprlc<^ and asking whether it was advisable to send the fresh fruits to 
the seaboard to be pulped, Mr. Quinn has supiVtied the following information, 
which might be of use to some of our growers.— 

Owing to the coinparatlvelv Inexiiensive nature of the working plant re¬ 
quired, and the damage Hie fresh fruit is liable to incur in transit to the sea 
board, It la advlaable to process the apricots in the orchard. With the excep- 
tlona of Measrs. T. and W. Hnge, of Siegersdnrf and Angasto>ii respectively, 
I know of no groww In this State who has taken up this buislness The 
* Initial eitocti|(Of theae gentlemen were only mculerately successful, owing, 
«a Mr. W. Soipe informs ua, to the tins proving inferior, and because they fallM 
tn tpat each one prior to packing it for the voyage. The Messrs. Sage made 
wMr cooking vata from ordinary squate sheet iron tanks, wdiloh were cut 
down to accommodate the tins in a standing iioeition, while the stemialng 
^loceaa was going on. These tanks were built over a furnace constructed for 
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the burnJugr of ^>(1 an fuel. The tln« neut out from Loudon an sample® of 
those iiPOd by Continetito^ parkors are round and eyliiulrlcal In shape. They 
meaKure 6^ In. In diameter by 10 iU. in deptl), and their reputed holding 
capacity is about 10 tb. of pulp. The loose lldn or studs should not be leas 
than 3 in. In diameter. An opening of this size facilitates the fllliug and re- 
fllllng hen the-partlally cooked fruits subside. Ten of these tins are packed 
in a case, which has a sti*engthenlng partition ai'rows the middle. 

The proi-CHs of pulnlnc: followed in Victoria has been, wltli slight local 
modili<iitions, as followfi'.—The fruits must l)e ripe, but not squashy, and the 
size is not so Important a factor ns the flavour and general quality. The pits 
are ^emo^e^l. and the halved limits are packed Into the tins—not thrown In 
anyhow—until the lin is completely filled. If tlic apricots are very firm a 
very little water is added, but if partly juicy this is not adbpted. The tins 
are tlKii stood either in a cage or on a false ijorfomted l>ottoin in Ihe boiler, 
with water reaching within an inch or so of their tops. If a 'fill can be usetl 
over the boiler the sterilizing will be hastened and heat conserveil. Tlie water 
in the bolsler Is kept at a bailing ix)lnt uiiitll th(‘ cont^ts of the tins are par- 
tlally cooked but sterlthsed throughout If a thermometer is used, see tliat 
the contents of the tln.s are heated above ISO Fahr., and kept at that for some 
minutes. The fnilt must not bt* reduced to a mush. As the cooking proceeds 
the contents of the tins subside considerably, and they must be refilled with 
similar fnilts from some of the adjoining tins. When qufflclently cooked the 
tins are lifted out, and the lids sfrfdered, leaving a stud hole only in each one. 
They are then replaceil into the bath the temperature again raased to the 
abovenamed degree, at or above w'hich tliey should be finally soldered down. 
The tins arc then stood In a well-ventilated i>o«itIon to cool. In a week or ten 
days they should be tested Indlvlclually by being submerged In hot water. 
If the tins are not perfectly air-tight, tlie air will escape through the leak, 
and the bubbles be detected These leaky tins should be retreated and sol¬ 
dered, and not sent aa first-grade pulp. The chief points of importance are:- 

(1) . Good firm friilt-not rubbish. 

(2) . Stout, sound tluH. 

(3i. Complete and careful filling of the tins. 

(4). Careful sterIlIzatIon~not over-cooking. 

(r.). Testing each tin of pulp prior to packing. 

(0). Packing the tins securely in a strong ca^M». 

The market in London varies from season to season for fruit pulps. When 
the EnglUsh and Contineiilal fruit crops are good it won't pay our growers to 
pulp. The cable advices are distinctly promising this year, and good prices 
are likely to be obtaiiuul in London. As the cable usually advises us of the 
prospects of the Ruroi>enii fnilt crops sufficiently early to permit the necessary 
tins, &c., being obtained, pulping should be remunerative to those who watch 
the marliet closely. If carried on in conjunction with drying, It should be a 
valuable outlet for apricots grown upon cheap land, without the cost of Irri¬ 
gation. The grower of t‘un*nut« who already possesses a drying plant, trays, 
&c., and \\ ho has cheap land, should consider whether apricot growing could 
not be worked with the currants. The apricots, If dried, would be off the 
trays In time for the currants to occupy them. Although the cost of a pulp 
ing plant should not Isj high, it would also be worth while a number of 
growers, whose gardes^^s are close together, cousdderlng whether they could 
not on a co-operative principle in estabUshlng a pulping plant. One 

of themselves, If ex])erleuced, could then superintend the work, or they 
could engage a competent man if a larger quantity were to be pulped. 

According to advices received by the Victorian Department of Agriculture, 
the Ib-IT). tin is the tyiH* preferred In Ix)ndmi. A consignment of 63i toas 
sent by the f^oulburn Valley growers In 3901 cost £2 per Ion for labour in 
pulping, tins cost Old. each, cases 1/5 each, while freight, commissions, albl 
other charges brought the costs to £18 per ton. The Goulbiirn Valley Associa¬ 
tion have received advises that, owing to the shortage in the BhigUsh soft 
fruits, there will probably be a good market for apricot pulp at £28 to £25 
per ten; at even £20 ptr ton it snould pay our growers to test the market more 
esi»eclal]y as the shipment of several hundred tons of pulp would steady the 
price locally and thus benefit the growers In an Indirect way. 
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EXPORT OF APPLES. 

Althoii;2;li aj)pU* tpvs im* only jnftt Hotting their frnltH. growerH who Intenfl 
to Uilp thoir i>r»»»]nec» to IxHidou luiust at this t'aiij' date make tlnolr airange 
inentft for Kwnrlng in the »t«imerH engaged In th(» ti?ide, or be deiHin- 
dent upon tho«e who speculate In freight, and Ixu.v apiJtes to All up the spac^ 
secured. Taken altogether, last seuMon'K remilts \vt*re very encmiraging, and 
with a reiiHonahle I'eduction in freight ntui in tl»e cowt of fmit oaseH tlieiv 
should l)e an alniont unlimited niarkel for our fmit in England. With the 
high rates that have prevailed in the past, fruit has to l>e sold at such a 
price in London that it is beyond the reach of any but the wealthy classes. 
With a reduction of, «<ny. 2/ to 2/H per i‘«se in tlie total chiuges, it should 
be iKKSsible tc» wdl mir apples at a price uhlch. wlilile ix^tuniing a profit to 
the grower, would place them within the ii*iu‘h of ten times the number of 
fKfople who can Imy at prewmt rates. 

Tiast year the mail coinpanies chargetl H,V pw ton freight, to which o/ 
|K»r ton lighterage war .addetl, making the tetal iM>/, or. say, R/11 per case, 
the Holt stenjneiN, leaving the Port Addlaiile wlnu*f. charged 7.V per ton. 
equoA to iilxmt li/*! 5 »er cas<‘. This yetir tlie freight charges have IxH^n redacetl 
somewhat, and, alth»)Ugh. wheti coinpaivd Avfth the nites at which frozen 
lambs luid iniuton an* carried, gmwers hare g<K)d ground for considering 
them still too high, the reduction will 1 m» noui* the less welc'onK'. The P. & (). 
and the Ortent-racifle mail steamers offer freight at 77/(> per ton (lees a rebate 
ot Tv i)er ton to be paid In May of ebch yean to Hhipi>erH entering into a two 
year's <‘'.ntract to give thm* ctmiiMinii»s tlie first refusal of any fniiit they may 
have to ship. Mi'ssrs. (teorge Wills cV Po., as agenrs fur the Holt Blue Funnel 
line, off(‘r freight at 7(1/ ix»r ton, and for Lund's IWiu^ Anehoi line at (15/ i>er 
ton, without any stipulation in re«i)ect to shipping by other lines. This will 
nduci* the freight charges to approximately li/o ihu' <^is<* by the mall steamt*rs. 
3/1 i»er cawt* by th(' Holt Ihiic, and 2/10 iiy the Liuid line. The following are 
th4* dates of the advertised sailings of the resiK'ctlve steamers:— 


Fobninrv 18--Orient-Pacific line. 

.Murch 

;i Orienl-P cific llm 

25 -P. & (). line. 

April 7 

P. A: O. line. 

MarcJi 3--()rient-Pnclftc line. 

.. yj 

-Lund line. 

“ 3 - Holt line 

'* 14 

< h'l(*nt-J5u*lfic line. 

10- 1*. iV (). line. 

1.5 

Holt Hue. 

*• 1.5—lAUKl line. 

•• 21 

P. iV O. line. 

“ 17- Orient-Pacific Hue. 

“ 28 

Orient-Pjicllic line. 

“ 23—Hull line. 

May 3- 

P. O. line. 


24-r. & (). line. 


Aiiidicatlons for space must lx* made to the Orient-l*acific and P. Ar O. agents 
not later than Noveinlnw 2r», lOiUJ. luid to tlie Holt ami Lund agents before 
November 20. 


R08EW0RTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Farm. . 

By J. D. Towak, Principal Agricultural Collegh. 

The past month has been an especially ac*tive one. The farm teams were 
kept busy working the fallowe until the hay cutting, which began in real 
earnest on October 19, since which time three inachiniM have t>een (constantly 
at work. The shearing was finished early in the month. Owing to the 
large number of store sheep on hand at ««heoring time, we have more wool 
to sell this season than in the two previous seasons combined. 

The Crops.—^The first plots ready for the binder were the cfoss^dillled 
plots at the west end of the ‘Talland.** These were College selection, sown 
Aprtt 28^, one^half crose4rilled with the same variety, and the oih» crossed 
with Deftaince, a late variety. The College seitHdion Is an early variety, and 
these two plots began to show cooeiderable red rust The other see^gs 
of this vaHety are Showing but slight attacks of the rust, which promise 
in no way to affect the yield of grain. Prom the above i^ts the machines 
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went to the Tape oata anil the ('nlenttn <mth niul wheat. Avhloh w Je cun 
OctoXm' 10 ill priiiu» oonaitloii for hay.. About 20 neres ut tlie (’alt utta oat« 
were left to ripen, and Im‘ eiit ami thivKhed lor pniln. Leaviiivr rlie later 
\arletle8—Newman's, Dart's Imi>orial. ami Dellams' iiie bind'‘r8 Iwjraii on 
the Kln;{’w In Flett'a, nlamt 00 acres nf whi^h will be eiit for ha.\ and the 
remainder left fm* jji'nln. Ilwl mat hais apjK^nred more tr less in nearly all 
the varieties. A reiiKMt of the extent to tvlileh the different heats Hi*© 
affected will form a part of next month's notes 

liive Stoek.T-'Tliose who have seen the ('ollei^e animals frlslnel^tl,^ in isiwt 
years say thev have never looked better. The laitth* and slun^p i\\\^ rolling 
fat,* the brewllng sows living on imstinv only, are tit for the Iwteher's block, 
while the horst»s, though working hard every day. arc In tine cMiaiditlen The 
feed the past winter has lieeii of great \ariety. excellent iinallty. an I almii- 
dant. ’I’he prosi>ect of almndanee for the ensuing months Is also go h 1, and 
with seedlugs of rniiio hi the Mirlous fallows, now making a health.'i growth, 
there Is ereiy hoiK‘ of a coJitiiincMl mipply of gri^en fe<sl for tin* sh 'ep well 
Into the summei*. M^he silos are well tilhsl with gretm luirley and wheat, 
which we have every reason to ladles e will turn out fresh and niiqietiziiig 
for the cows when mil other fee«l will have become paridied and dr.\. Since 
writing the last notes two foals have betui born, a pure-bred .lersey bull 
calf, a gift from Mr. S. S. Ralll, has been i-ecelved. and a 2-tooth puro-nred 
Lincoln ram imrtdiascd from Mr. J. H. Aligns. On tlet»)ber 14 "wt* sol^ 4.*! 
mixed lamlis in the Adelaide market, thew* being tbe season's <*ulls. They 
averftgtHl 12/7 per head. Ten Dorstd-horns brought ld/7 wudi. The farm 
is completelv sold out of Berkshire pigs, with orders iKuikisl ahead for 25 
young ones 

Ibiring the jMist mouth vlslta have Immui recchtsl from meiubei>i and neigh¬ 
bours ot the following Branches of the Acricnltnr.il Bureau • H(H‘\es Plains, 
Gokleu Grove, Gauder Hiver, MmUala, and Lyndcwdi: also trom the Gawler 
Agricultural Sutiedy, and small parties from several pUices. making a total 
of about ir»0 visitors. wh(» during the month iusiiecded the institution, and 
have given It the encouragement of friendly cHtlelsm. This method of visiting 
the ('ollege Is iiKHV satistnetory, Iwth to ('ollege ottichiils and visitors, than the 
general Inspection day, when the iieople throng in hundnsis. The st»ason 
of the year is Indter for seeing the eixips than early in Septemher. and the 
staff and visitors each have more time to give atteiitlnn to the other Visi¬ 
tors are ahv’uys welcome, and theiie is no better way In which the infl»iet.<*c 
of the C'ollege can Ik* excited than through the example of its fields, ci'epH, 
and flocks. 

EXPBRimCNTAL VINEYARD. 

By H. E. Lappick, Supkrin'ikndknt op Vinbyaud. 

ruder the Influence of the wanii weather experienced during +he last iirnith 
the vines are making rapid growth The season has been exceptionally favour¬ 
able to the starting of ymiug vines, for. tliough tin* luliifall is Mow the aver¬ 
age. frequent light slioaisers have fallen to keep the soiiil moist. 'lln* total 
rainfall for tbe year nji to date Is under 14 Inches; but, notwitlistnudlng this, 
tin' gPowUi on the vines Is stronger than in iirevlous years. This 1 1 a gn*at 
extent Is probably due to the manures used this season, cf>uple<l with the 
fact that, owing to the dry (Conditions prevaflllng Inst year, the growth was 
poor, and little of tlie niAmire appll(Kl was used. As far as can Ih* judged at 
pixsent, the crop will be a good one, provided no unforeseen catmstn/phe Inter¬ 
venes, Once or twl<'e the teinpemtim» has gone to within a few digrees of 
frost 

Scniifjiug Is now well In hand, and the land will shortly Ik* worked dinvu 
to Its summer tilth, and free from wetnls. All the young fruit tn^es plu(<ted 
are making good progress. A few' of tlie peaches were attacked l>y 
black aphis, hut a little toba(*co wash quickly cleared off this pt*ft The 
work of Uiylug tlie pipes in the orchard will be undertaken in a few days, and 
wre shall then be able to glee the trees some watel*. 

Ill the wine cellars aJl necessary work has been attended to. A quantity of 
wine. consistiDg of over 2,000 gallons, has been shipped to London. This U 
oui largest shipment so far, but In the future w'e should increase the quantity 
annually. 
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PIQ.PBBDINQ EXPERIIKIENT AT AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE. 

By J. D Towar, Principal Agricultural Colleor. 

Two lotH <»r four In Gach lot, were welected for this test. To one 
lot ^\heut and jiollard, witli all the water they could consume, was given; 
aiitfl to the other lot molofifses, added to the wheat and pollard, was given. 
The test bejmu July 12, after a preliminary fee^llng of one week, and condniued 
for Nix weeks. 

the molasses-fed pigs, including two sows and two barrows, weighed ITl lb. 
on July 12, and gained 23.''i IT). In the six weeks. The other lot, consisting of 
thri*e sews and one barrow, weighed 153 lb. on .luly 12, and gained 201 lb. 
In the h 1\ weeks. The first lot coiibumeil 204 lb. of wheat, ^ lb. of poi- 
lard. uml 171 lb. of molasses, while the others afe 240 lb. of wheat and 210 
lb. el polljud. Taking the present piicee of wheat iwUard, and molasses as 
follows wheat, 5/ for 00 lb.; poWard, 3/ for 20 It).; and molasses, 5/ per 
erst tile financial statement of this experiment would be isomewhat like 
thU: 

LOT I. 

W'eighi at close of experiment, 4(Mi Ib.; original weight, 171 lb.; credit by 
taia In six weeks, 235 lb., at 4id.--£4 8/11. Dr. to teed—204 lb. wheat, 17/; 
2iM» iTi. pollard, 10/3-0; 171 Xt>. molasses. 7/7-5—11 14/11; net gain, £2 13/24. 

LOT IT. 

Weight at close of exp^‘riment 354 Hi.; original w^eight 153 lb.; credit by 
pain III >Ix weel s. 201 lb., at 4id. £3 35/4}. Dr. to feed- 240 lb. Wheat, £1; 
210 lb. poliaitl 10 / 0 —£1 10/(1; net gain, £2 4/10?, Pi*cwfit In favour of mo* 
lasses, s/ i. 

Hrlefly stated, 171 It), of molasses, co'^^Ing 7/7-5, ga\e an actual profit of 8/4 
In si\ wiM'lvs. when fed to young pips in conjunction with w'heat and pollattl. 
It U'sst'ued the quantity of wheat and pollard coneiumed, and it materially 
IncnaiM'd the gr»)\vth. 

The reader, however, must not jump to a conclusion from the results of 
th’s single experiment, for tlie cinnimstaiiees generally were in favour of the 
molasses. With viieat and pollard reduced In price the proportionate pro¬ 
fit on tJie molaiss)-s investment wdll decrease. The f(*edlng of molaBses In¬ 
volves more work. If fwl In the summer season It Invites flies, while as a 
winter lewl It is somewhat heating. The exiKWimeut, how'ever. Indicates a 
d**eided advantace from tlie addition ol molasses. Further experiments 
will be <-oiidncted wdth molasses as a feed as noon as another crop is har- 
vestiMl and a greater variety of fdeil Is obtainablp 


NOTES FOR FACTORY MANAGERS. 

By G. 8. Thomson, F.B.S.E , Govkrnmrnt Gairt Insteootoe. 

I»urlua a visit to a number of factories last month I made enqulrlea as to 
the course of maii'tifactiin> of the best-keeping ^d highest-flaToored cheese. 
>'4iimKers Inlormed me that tlieir Slowest curds, oecupyine In maktne over 
four lionrs, prmlueed a \ astly superior product. I would strongly iirKe a 
d'fiM^nthmatton of rushing the working process, and giving longer time for 
cooking in a'W cases where sound milk is being handled. The common prac- 
tjcc of jndglug the character ot curd for removal to cooler by smell ani feel 
is i’cspo^bie for mistake® in the degree of acidity, in some instances the 
curd is and Judged by this feature the cheeecmaker runs off the whey. 
nitermadn. to discover a slow, weak, and sickly enrd. Again, I observed 
parthnilarly In one Instance, a soft, mushy curd, showing three-eighths of an 
inch of acid on the hot lion, and when removed to cooler the rapidly increasing 
add ga^e uin^iistakable evidence of the risks of damage to the ouaJity of the 
che^ese. Mana^^rs c^ot do better than use the iron test in conjunction 
wUli sincU and feel of curd. If a mistake is made in taking the whey off 
sweety it is wise not to drain much on cooler, and to pQe deep, firm, and keep 
watm. 
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Now that we are Jn the mldet of the export butter buslneee a hint or two 
In the preparation of the article and ceneral appearance will not be out of 
place. In the majority of caaea factones are paying strict attention to effi¬ 
ciency In mcmlpnlation, but a few i>eT8i6t in usiag a cheap and injurious 
quahty of paper for packing, and to make the picture more unsightly, the 
linlsh on the surface of the butter is uneven and otherwise carelew^. Atten¬ 
tion to the attractiveness of the butter commands the appreciation of home 
buyers, and with a greater consideration of suggestions given In reports Issued 
bj the Department on the examination of each shipment, the standard of our 
trade would be materiaHly advanced. 

The bad quality of much of the wood supplied to factories for expoit boxes 
calls for the manager’s drmness in refusing to make use of knotted, cmcked. 
enplaned, and otherwise objectionable timber. The appearance of many 
boxes on arrival at the Government Depot Is without doubt detrimental to 
the butter Industry. 

I .also wish to again bring befpre the notice of managers the pimhase of 
li accurate dairy thermometers, and to state that injury to the quality of 
(heese has followed their use. Out of four tests made at factories last month 
1 found three vaiylng fiom 1.5 deg. below to 2 deg. above at 100 deg F. ou 
a standard Instrument. Surely a serious consideration. The offer of the 
Department to test factory thermometers gratuitously ought to be taken ad¬ 
vantage of wdienever practlcaWe. • 


DAIRY CATTLE-PURE versus CROSSBRED. 

By G. S Thombok F.K^E, Government D^iry Instructor 

The above subject is creating a good deal of Interest at present, and opinions 
oppressed by speakers at agdcultural meetings disapproving of crossing 
breeds of milking stock have led to a tone of dissatisfaction among some eup- 
porteis ot the uossbi’ed cow. It is very amusing to listen to the discloaure 
of a new discovery that ruination of our dairy herds will be inevitable If 
Icrmerb do n<»t waken to tlie necessity for immediate nttentioji to the rules 
followed in stud brmllug. We are well aw’are that In the absence of pure 
blood our cows will decline In milking characteristics, and be<*ome ^e^iollsly 
Kdnced in value (o tlie dalrj farmer But there arc conditions and <*ircuin- 
Htauces <o be c(icsirter<H:l, which cause the South Australian daioman to 
accept ciossbved animals with general appiocal and satisfaction. 

It is to be regretted that the rtnioiiiieement of the crossbred cow ha>^ l»een 
so emph.aticajll,\ made as to charge the dali*yman with a violation of the laws 
of Nature. Surely this Is an unwarranted statement, and hardly in ac<*oj*d 
with the principles of stockbreeding If a study is made of the early 
historj?^ of our domestlcaUHl animals, undeniable evidence is gl\< n oi civ'*slng 
being the initial step In the building up of our present-day valuable lireeds 
of frrin stock. That we have not departed fi-oin the law^s governing a sound 
piTctice of bixsHling cowv> is proved by the improv’einent that has been 
steadily proeec*ding on lines best suited to the requlremwits of farm .snd dis¬ 
trict. 

Fortunately tlie South Ai st.,ilian dairyman has been sufficiently observant 
and cautious not to fail Into tht* grievous error of putting his entire faith in 
thv results of highly attractive fattening and milking experiments conducted 
in different parts of the world, under the ImpresBlou that the.conclusions 
apply equally to dairy farming in this State. j;\’hat would meet the demands 
of the dairyman in large cities is not necessarily to be followed in the nor- 
tkem areas of South Australia; neither w’ould it be wise to adopt the system 
of breeding mtisfr.ctorlly carried on in one dlstriet In other parts of dlffisreut 
climatic conditions, and where situation and soli are unfavourable to suctvss 
Every Ititelligent farmer alms at the most pny>thle breed or crossv Whether 
for quantity or quality of milk or beef, or a combination of both, and I think 
the average dalr>'man has been ampSy rewarded by a pursuance of the lat¬ 
ter course to encimrage him to further lraprovenM‘nt in this direction. 

To sacrifice flesh and constitution for quality of milk, and to gra<*e the 
farms with dainty herds of cattle, is not calculated to impress the farmer 
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with flilM fiilliiry in IntHHbng. The luiH^iihlwl agricmltnrhjt who falls 

a vit'tim to this <hin«:t»r<nin teaching wonld give hla lal)oui*a in vain, and the 
Mould be xeMM-ely felt In dlatricts nbeiv cheeMe production la 
cAioiinIvely enrrlcfl on, ami M'heiv then* Ik a good (•llmate.fei’tlle RQil,aiid abiin* 
ilo»n-(* of fml. The wrongful application of the above would appeal moftt 
to the farmer In the S^mth-East, where the paddocks are waving with herbage 
am) .1 go(Ml deiniuid fer ImteherK* meat existing at all seasons of the year. 

T» hi*ini> Oilherc* to one breed of com’h for the duir}’’ing centres of South 
AiiKtrallu M oukl not give the best returns, as the hills districts, 
Hontherii portions oi the State, fuid the noiljiiem areas differ eo much in 
natural eoiulitloiis anrl otln^r factors esHeiitially iinportiuit t<j success in the 
li’diiKti^. If we aigret* that It has lieen snfth’leiitly demonstrated that flesh 
and milk go together In the eoMs in all goml dairying c^^tutres, how 

ui»i'nictl< nl the farmer winild l»e to Hlo<*k his lands with a Ilght-bodied grade 
of <aitf)e. expecthig them to fnlfll these payable demands. 

iiif piertv *ni(l i»Jglil> pi*aiw‘d .lerM<^y coav Ik beyoiul question a great butter- 
iii.iUlng animal, but her Inability to make the best uses of a plentiful supply 
of M.ittiral feed depre< lales lier value in the <*stlniatit>ii of those ilesirofus of 
bj«ed!iig a general puniose eow'. I adinhv the Jersey breed, and shall con- 
lli'iie to stronglv jHU<»ciite their numbers for stud piiri>oses on the daily farms; 
1 ut r«» pe<'ominend the imre-br'^l Islamler for all distilets -wionld be a must 
iro'-tiikeii |)oliey Hi pursue. Thi* farmer’^ praelleal <‘xiM‘rIenee of the unsiiit- 
ab'iit.\ (if tli(‘ mllk-M'orn Jersey-for the buteher is univtuisally aecepted, and 
e\e” M hen eoiiditloii <if bo/ly is <-laim(>d by aitltlelal or natural means the 
fat Is deiM)sit**d in thi* intestines and other orgtiiis, and not where the meat 
vj'lm' in an animal Is highest. The Jersty (‘Uttle, when at their best, are 
iei»ntt‘(i in agricultural t(»\rbookK and by Malesnien ami InitelierK, to be thin 
and lailloM In the neck, Indlow nml narrow liehind the shoulder, sliaip and 
m non in th(‘ hneks. Ug'at in tin* brisket, and lean on the chine, with short 
rump ami small thighs: the> are also liare on the ribs. 

Ill coinpurliiu the Jersey with the Shorthorn >ve have widely different 
chaiMcteristh's, tin* latter being a big e<i\v, yielding a large supply of good 
Ihfh. and allowing *<ni)erIor (inalitles in niilkiug, >vhloh place the Shorthorn 
in advance of the Jersc*.v, and give her a pivmier place In the lierd of the 
tiuvi* dairyman and for general purposes. Further, the bns*d is endowed 
uir!’ a property of siK*cIal inln»* to the farmer in their ability to give to their 
piogen.\ out of lufi*rlor cow«* their gmsl features with remarkable certainty. 
Hut wltli all these gn*at qualltleis In the Shorthorn, the liehuess of milk is 
much iH'hliid the Jis’sey, although the yield Is eonsklerably heavier. 

Too much iirabe inn'«t not lie given to them* favourites, for tlie Ayrshire 
is i.ot wit limit a high place among dairy henls in South Austr^lu, and no 
elrss of cows is Iietter achiirtcd to face difflcnltles and make the l)efit uses of 
pmo- <*onntTy tlnni those hanly Scottish cattle. In mir northern soils and hiiUy 
ilistrU'ts the Ayrshin* woiihl thrive. wMiile the (inerasey, Jeinsej’, Short¬ 
horn and otlM‘r bn»eils w’onld suffer from the peeullaTities of ellmatt* and 
country. And there are the 1 »exter-Kerry and Devon breeds, both esteemed 
for milk uJid flesh and hanllnesw, particularly the former. 

but (lie all-rmuid dairj emv has so many faetoi's in its favour that one Is 
obliged to give tls^ cross a \vell-d»''seiMdng and uiipivjudieed aupiiort. Unlike 
tin* dalrynum of Hrltaln, the ('ontineiit of Enrnp<*, and the United States of 
Am<*rli*a. fanners in South Australia are so situated tliat their attention is 
ilevottsl to keeping the general puriKise i*ow. w'hlle the fat stock is left in 
tlu hands of the largf* station holders. In the majoritj' of cases buM calves 
an (h^troycsl, tlie heifei-s lielng kept for dailyIng purpo«es: and, as the meat 
i» arki't is owlv i*augestwl at times, the dalr:i*mau can always secure a good 
price for a fleshy animal. 

That tfie Bhorthom cross of (»attle has given satisfaction from A purely 
dair^Ui^ standpoint is proved in the factory statfAties, which show an excep- 
tMiiiAtty low weight of milk to make a ixmnd of butter, and to my know¬ 
ledge IS superior to all other dairying eoimtrles. In the accompUBlhmeut of thlf 
,td*.leet the milk yield from the co%vs has not lieeu eacrlflced; fnrther, the 
;tti Fh-fonnlng eapabiUties of the cross at the close of fruitful yean of milk¬ 
ing go to iiialu* a combination of ctufdltles not excelled by any other class 
of dairy stock. Farmers who (guctlite the Shorthorn cross successfully know 
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how miiih lH*tter It in to havo a larjro quanrity of rUh inUk tliau tw oatt to 
tho factory a poor supply. iiHiulrhiir the sam/* uiiionmt of labour: and wbllo 
this profltaWli* course of dniryluK 1« being: foUoweil. n hwijthy and vlurmnnis 
condition of body is being: tualntained in thi» herd. In the hived lug: of 
wiall cows, let me ask how many farmers have aufferwl dlsapiMiiiitiuent and 
loss in their heifers when lirmnrht into milk for the ftrst time, afterwanls to 
And them oiiftt for a plaiv on the farm? And for the yrtung: cow's upbring: the 
farmer has to part with her In the sale ring: f<a‘ a trifling: sniu of nioiiev 
from the butcher. Another obje<‘tion to the small heid Is the smaW supply 
of skini milk obtained for feeding calves and pigs. When all things are con¬ 
sidered, we have not Idunderoil, neither have we violated the laws of Nature. 
But we are not l»ey«id admitting tliat more i)un‘-bretl cattle are wiuittMl In 
the State to replenish our herds, and thal crossing cannot give the same <vr- 
talnty of qualities In the progeny ns obtained when two hlgh-c-lass nidiimls of 
one br«»ed are brought tugotlier. 

11 has l>eeu my effort *<iu<e coming to SoutJi Australia to imike <4ear to 
dairymen how degenerating It is to use luvUs of inferior blood m their herds, 
and to at once dis^-ontliiue tlie practice, and jmi-chase animals of reiwifed (luail- 
ties ami guarantewl jniiity. Further. I have reiH*ateclly piiiiite<l out that in 
raising thewtnndard of a herd one iuumI ia*ei^l from tlu* best cows on the farm, 
nn<l <‘onilnne to do ho as long ns dalo'ing is the <H*cupatlon of the farmei. 
I have always tried to linpivss upoji dairymen tliat the first cross possessi‘s. as 
a nde. the gooil ipialithv of the parents, while the ]>rogenv fi*om further cross¬ 
ing the same animals aiv moiv liable to show inferior indiiN. As flic 
grade grows In <iunlity tlie charai’ferlstlc features bet-omo ladtin* fixed In the 
y<»\»ng Milk cows ln<*re.*ising tlielr reliability f(M* dairying pnnH)ses. ami. If 
coLtlinusl on proper line"*, a valuable siraiu if milkers wonll be (lie dairy¬ 
man's reward. 

In support of what I liavo sakl 1 vill shoAv by prai*ti<*nil ivsnlts that me 
CM>» ludween the .Jersey and Shorthorn has fnlfilliMl mon^ tluin tlu* demands 
clcimed bv exfMments of the jmiv bnttei'iuakiiig breiNfls. (\nniiiiiiiicatliig with 
(1alr:v tactnries on the subject, iviinesting particulars from milk suppliers 
as to the best brtvds o-r crosses yielding the greatest cpmntlty and <inallty 
of milk, 1 have ri*ceiMHl a jnimber of rejiilhv; anil in summing up the value 
of th<‘ vari .ns cross<»K and brts*ds there Is a nnanimons vwrlict in pralsi* of 
tie* abovemeiitloned cross. Tlie following are extracts from paivrs forwardeil 
to the Department of Agiicnltniv 

Wilmington I)lstrl<*t.-"The farmer’s all M*em of the same oiiInlMn. tluir the 
8Lorthonj crossi'd avUJi the .Jei'sey Is the 1h*sI <'ow to ker*p. The average 
yield, as far as 1 can gatlier, is about tbroe gallons per day when in full 
milk, or .irm ])f*r year." Tlie percentage of fat in tlu* milk from V.> fiu'iners 
si'pidylng 5p; gallons a day ranges fiDiu A per (s*fit. to 4.(1 imu* cent., and 
averagi's 4.17 jier cent. A higher iienviitage of fat will he reftfhrsl as tlu* sea¬ 
s'ai advances, this Indiig the worst time of tlu* year f<n* (piallty in milk. 

Xu the returns from n South-East factory. trt*atliig gallons a day for 


cheesenmkiiig, the niulenneiitii ned 

.apjM'ars:- 


Best liulivkhial 

(hillmis of Milk 

Ferrell (age 

Cows. 

}M*r Day. 

of Fat. 

.Tersey-Shorthom . 


;t.s 

Shortliam-AlH»rdeen Aligns . 

r>i 

3.7 

Shortho»n-.lerse>. 

I'i 

..3.P 

Shorthorn-.I^-rsey. 

4 

3.h 

Shorthorn-Jersey. 

4 

.•u» 


"‘Twenty otlioi* ("visses of Kborthoni, .Ters«»y, and Hereford gave over 3§ gal¬ 
lons per day. \>lth fi.7 iw»r cent, of hnttw fat. In the dry months, when 
is uiatiirtMl, these butter fnl tests wHl average* 4 jiev cent, at lt*nst, ahd ai 
fresh cows come into mUk the supply lie higher."' From another fn<‘tory 
36 suppliers out of 36 sent In milk testing on an avenigi* 4.3 per cent, of bnt* 
t(»r fat. Till* cross was the Short bora-Jersey, but no nuHitloii was made of 
the ,>leld of milk. Tlie best cows giving milk to a small creamery, mvlvlng 
1(52 gaillofis ]ier day, were .I(*rHey-Shorthom. 1 a])isnid the results from one 
day"s milking:— 
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Gallons of Milk. Percentage of Fat 

No. 1. 4 4.0 

No. 3. 3 4.0 

No, . 4 3.9 

No. 4. 3 4.0 


Ah aU^AiiceK the average yield of mWk from cows will be less, with a 

higher ik‘Ic outage of fat 

J'lie fi>lk)wiog factory records collected for the year 1901 from districts 
\^lieie rhi^ Khorthorn and Jersey strains are plentiful Is further evidence of the 
siiittthillty of the cross for milking purposes:-— 

Factory.—4>iit of a total number of 61 suppliers of milk to a factory in 
the hills the yearly averages of butter fat varied from 8.75 per cent 
to 5 05 per cent., and only five averaged less than 4 iier cent, and 12 reached 
4.3 per I'ent. or over. The remarkable average for the year of 3,224 butter 
fat t<^st<i iM 410 or a traction over 21 lb. of milk to a pound of butter. 

The aciompnnjlng table will show a companion of the number of times 
S, 4 , and r» per f‘cnt. of butter fat have occurred for each month of the year:— 



Under 4 
47 and over 
57 and over 


February 

1 '1 S' 
a 1 -« 3 

June 

1 

a 

August 

September 

October 

B 

« 

► 

0 

December 

1 9 

6 2 H 

1 

i 

3 

11 

.32 .33 

.33 

22 

1 59 

49 56 .1.5 

.52 

64 I 

47 

29 2.3 

28 

37 


7 4 4 

9 

6 

4 

1 1 

1 

3 


Ot 744 tiumthly a\erages, only 17.5 were less than 4 per cent, 626 were over 
4 pel I ent„ aud 44 were 5 per cent or over. 

Another llhistratlon ot th(» quality of milk is given in the table to follow, 
whUh reprcHciits the supply to Clarendon Factorj for the past year:— 


Month. 


January 

F«hruar> 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Noveml>er . 

December 




Quantity of Milk 


Milk received 

Buttei made 

I to 

1 lb Butter. 

Milk Teat 

lbs 

lbs 

1 lbs. ozs. 

% Fat. 


61,974 

2.817 

22 

0 

4-0 

41.607 

1,760 

2.3 

12 

3*8 

.36,129 

1,613 

23 

3 

3*8 

29,278 

1,46.3 

20 

2 

4*4 

31,770 

1,413 

22 

7 

4*0 

25,2.32 

1,220 

20 

10 

4.4 

31,738 

1,462 

21 

13 

4*2 

4,3,998 

2,010 

21 

14 

42 

62,011 ' 

2,606 

2.3 

12 

3*8 

9.3,181 

4,2.53 

21 

12 

4*2 

88,.369 

4,078 

21 

10 

4*8 

66,294 

8,066 

21 

15 

4*1 

1 610,576 

27,630 

22 

n 

4*00 

Total 

Total 

Average. 

Average. 


Let us consider what standing among milking herds the Shorthorn and 
its erqssea hold In Great Britain and the Australian States. At Trlng, Eng- 
land. Where thwworld-famous UiUking tests are held annually, the Shorthorns 
have ^Joyed a marvellons role of success, which has done much to popularize 
the bteed for dairying purposes. 

In the metropolitan area of Edinburgh there are over 38,000 Shorthorns 
■oiQiilylng milk to the city, aud It is admitted that a finer class of stock for 
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dual puTpOfloa i« not to be found in any other part of the world. Their niUk 
and beef producing capabilities have been developed by the Edinburgh dairy¬ 
men to a surprising extent, returning to^thelr owners the highest profits. At 
the IiiODdon Dairy Show the exhibition of milking Shorthoams is one of the 
leading features, and when in England last year I was fortunate to be pi-esent 
each day at the show. After inspecting the rows of magnificent Shoitlivims, 
whose chayacterlsti<»s displayed in a perfect degreo the true ^pe of the milk 
cow, I felt Impressed more than ever with the breed. Those lntere 84 ed in 
dairy stock will recollect the victory won at the London Show by the famous 
Shorthorn cow owned by Lady Henry Bentinek. whose record of 3 lb. 11 «>*. 
of butter from two milkings was a highly creditable one. This was followed 
by a Guernsey-Shorthorn gaining tbe championship with a yield of gallons 
milk in the 24 hours of tbe test. As Great Britain Is the breeding centt*e of 
dairy stock for the world, it is not to l)e expei^ted that crofBing would 
profitably practised from a breeder’s point of view. 

liet ua also consider what results have been attained by the aiiorfhmm- 
Jersey at the leading shows in the Common wealth. At tbe Nattonal Show of 
Victoria held thla summer the first and second prizes for butter production 
went to cows of the above cross; and at a previous meeting the some cross 
obtained the highest honours with d76 !b. of butter In two milkings, which 
was equivalent to 2d.S2 lb. for the week, the yield of milk being very heavy. 
In Queensland the Shorthom-Jersey secured the flmt prl^e as a butter t’ow 
at the well-conducted Rockhampton Show this summer, after being 137 days 
In mMk. This cow gave 3(»J lb. of milk during the 24 hours, with 6.2 per cent 
of butter fat In our own State this season the Shorthorn and Shortlwuoi- 
•lersey wore awarded first, tsecond, and third places for yield and quality of 
mWk by the Mount Gambier Agricultural Swiety. I have before me a press 
report from Victoria showing that a dairy herd of the Shorthom-Ayiehlre 
cross gav'^e an average of 788 gallons of milk for the year, with 3 7 p t cent, 
of butter fat, making 330^ lb. of butter for each cow. Who can despmp the 
Shorthorn breed after these ivsiilts? 

in treating my i9mbje<‘t I have perused standard works on st<K*k, which 
tlu following extracts are taken, to more thoroughly verify ray contention. 
The origin of most breeds has arisen from a cross. We hece, for e.\amplo, 
tbe Dexter-Kerry, called after the name of tbe breeder. Also in oortaiti imiis 
of Ireland breeds exist which have originated in a cross of Imported brinols 
with native cattle, and Professor Onrrol of that country, points out that tlieli* 
gjcat milking qualities have bc*en so Increased that 1,000 imperial gallons of 
mill per annum hav^e been obtained from some of them In England, Wales, 
and Scotland slmllnr Instances are forthcoming as to how^ the brevHls were 
raised; and nearer home we have an illustration, for in the leading dairy dis¬ 
tricts of New South W'ales there is a type of famous milkers known as llln- 
warra dairy cattle, which has been built up In accordance wdth the require¬ 
ments of that district. The preclw origin of this type is a matter of con lec¬ 
ture, but, judging from the photographs, they are a very fine type of milkers, 
ami compare most favourably w»lth the Shorthorn in ai>pearance and geneial 
characteristics. 

To show the advantages of crossing In the production of new breeds, 
it would be difficult to find a more striking picture than the 
one given in “Youatt’g Complete Grazier” in its true treat¬ 
ment of the pig. Disctwslng the necesaity for the pigbreeder 
to consider wliat breed or cross wll! pay him l^est in his portloular district, 
the writer goes on to say:—”Tf we take the United States an an example, we 
find that our American (*oua4ns have been very industrious In forming new 
breeds, and also In rechristenlng, perhaps, somef of our old ones. In the latter 
category some persons place the SufPolks of the States, which appear to be 
nothing else than our middle while; their Essex is our small black: their 
Duroc-Jersey is veiy like our Tam worth; their Chester white has a strimuir 
rc'semlfiance to our old-fashioned, lop-eared white pig, found In the cdundes 
of Cambridge and Lincoln, with Just a dash of the middle wrhlte to give it 
quality. Again, the Poland China, a breed which has more admirers than any 
other breed of pigs in tbe Statoa, would appear to be a combination of Berk- 
shlvs, Diiroc-Jersey, and Chester White, and bears a most strikii^ likeness 
in colour and formation, except la the more drooping ears, to tbe Berksbires 
of W years since. The Victoria, another noted breed In the States, has been 
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built up V ithiii the lust 25 3’oarfl, uppai'eutly fitim tbe Suffolk, aflicui middle 
uhtie, nud a jfretiter pi^oportion of the wlilti* breed In Its conntitatlon, and 
to Um» fact that the white pl^ is a far oUIcm* varh*ty than tbe Berkshire, ho 
that its <*olour dominates in tlie offspHm?/’ 

In an article on the cow, read hefon* tlie British Dairy Farmers’ Assocla- 
tien, and printed in different works on apfrlcuUnre. Api)e«u'H the following:— 
“What constitutes a gcxHl o<iw? Tiie aiwwor. 1 think, must be tlie one tliat 
iA the most pi'obtaiiic, rent-paying animal, looketl at from all points I do 
not IlUt* to lH\ar any man or newcomer Into a district -set up Ids optnion too 
d('( Idcdly .against the usages of that district, or to run away with Ills own 
Ideas or fanc>*, as to drive on headiiong In tlie lielief that some particular 
breed Is tbe best for all soils ami climates. Such a man—and we often meet 
wltli him—genemlly, nnless he sees his eiTor In time, cfimes to grief. The 
grfat and chief point is to obtain a 4*ow that Is a heavy milker; but you must 
ger this without sairificing form, size, or ouiUlty. Tills. I iinnly believe, can 
be and is now extenwtveil.v done, and rc*<luci*tl almost to a (vitulnty, by careful 
selections and nsing fresh .str.aiiis of blood.” Thi' writer c^ommonts on the 
wrong of adhering fo one l»ii*ed, whether for milk or tlesli, and adds:—“To 
luish cJtlior of tliesc Hj'Stems to tlie extivune is bad. W’»» want the two so 
blenrleil togetlier iia tJierehy to iirorlde milk. fman. and cunstitution. In start¬ 
ing a I enl. no luatbT of wliat lireed. It Is iiei'essary. after selecting th»‘ cows 
41 carefullv as circumstances will iHwmit. lo us<‘ only bulls from dams of 
imowii iLoiod milking piMpcrtles. liaving done this carefuUj', note the quantity 
a»»d quality of iiillk given by each animal. Then weed nut from time to time 
for dlsiKisal a- beef or otherwise all falling to reach such a standard as la 
considered protltabic and satlsfactorj*. (’are and some patience are nei'es- 
sai> Ih the treatiiH'iit of heifers, as, although lu'cd from known milking 
sfflirs, thi‘.v will .sfuiietimes, fiinu various causes, do i«idl,v with the first 
calf* but 11 hen riglitly desoeiubHl the.v gmicrally I'lqiay y<m iiitli th(‘ st‘cond 
ioXtr 

I* roiu thf “Transactions of tlie Itoyal Agricultural So<*iet 5 ' of England” I 
giM* tlie 1 U'lVH written liy a well-known aiithoiitj' on stock, Mr. (lllbert Mur- 
ray:-r**Soll and ollniati^ to a consideralde extent lix the habitat of the dlffe- 
r(*iit r.ns‘s <if our domestl<*at<*d animals. WTuifcvi'i* tlu^ Inveil, the first stage 
of ln\proveinent must twRln wltli tln‘ male, and to this cml it is essential that 
pure-iircd sires lie used. I have known many iustaiu*es in tlie ilutrying dls- 
tiicta Ilf wcll-Imvl Shorthorn hulls Isdiig ns«i for a few years; then, on the 
mistaken notion of a narrow-inImled economy, a bull calf is savtsl from a 
fi \on»’}h» cow, and eventuaily used In the lieid, ivliicli simui n^verts to its 
orqinal 8tat(‘ To a hukant farmer of ordliiar.v inbdligence 1 cannut ciJiicelve 
a nion* iiiteivsting and i>Pofitnblc liranch of his caillng than that of Imllding 
no a lienl of uillklug cows, let the iirccd Ih» ivlint it iun,v. Tlmnighooit the 
<;aM‘,ijng districts of the Midlands ivc pin oiir faith to wliat is gcin*rally known 
as rile hiimc-l>r(‘d o-r Yorkshire Shorthorn, which, for the g<*nerul puniose of 
tile Ificallty, 4*;uiiiot lie excollwl. A jnnof of the general result of using a pure- 
b*eil sin*. I know a uian wlio b(*gan breeding wltli a very* Inferior herd of 
<*!UtIo the gn*ater portion liehig the blaek Welsh, and l>y using pure Shorthorn 
bulls for tlirw or four generations In* proiln<*ed from tlwan a very resi>ectable 
herd of Shortliornu. and eotireli lo^t their black oolrnir. Yet I doubt not 
tl at if lie luul ventnreil to use one of the hirils bred liy lilinself the lilack 
colour of Ills Welsh aiie<»stor'* would liave apiiearetl again.” 

.Vs crossing Is not <*otiflnPd to iieavy stock, let us read wlwt i.s given by 
t'ompton In the Aiistrallnii book of poultry in proof of its applicability to the 
feathered family:—“In farnu*rs’ stiN'k, wliere the proiliiction of eggs and meat 
are the pi'lme i*onisldm\tioTi. it Is a good plan tn (‘hange the hnnsfing cocks 
«Meh year, to infuse new slaiidiia into the stock, which wUl do much to secure 
uii iniinnnity from disease,- and tmul towards iiuTeasetl size In the progeny. 
Bur for the funder, %vhose sole uld«*et is to pnidiice high-class spwqmens, 
sin ii procetslingib would be most unwise, as inbreeding must lie resorted to, so 
as to ilrinly eytablMi eertain given characteristics In a strain of high-class 
Irt uUry. wookl bi* all undone If a fresh cock from sodm^ otiier strain were 
iiinvuinccfl wh Jirear.” Tlie writer goes on to say:—“It iswell known thatcross- 
iHVil blrdb of pure breeds grow mtich faster, fledge more quickly, and mature 
efvrner; and .are nri tliese givmndi alone far preferable for market iiuiTosc^s or 
egt: p**oductlon than piuv Idrds gt all liilrrwl.” 
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In Stoiieht*ii|?e’s book on the dog very .sblking notice is paid to the subject 
and j think ivnxiers will pardon cue for adding a little moire matter to this 
Tlta'Iiy finpurtant question. In the pbaj)ter on crossed breeds be says:— 
“Although many of the Un^edH wlilch have been eiuimerated In the pireoedlng 
chapters wert^ most pi'obably originally the produce of crosses between dis- 
tlne: v.irletl<*8, yet at present they are continued by breeding from a sire and 
dam of the same kind, whereas wltli those which we ore now considering 
there is constantly a nefosslty for having leoonrse to the Oiriginal breeds. 
For iust.anee, some lu*eetiw of the greyhcnind are known to be crossed with 
tlio I'.uU, and tlic Ideiitlcail aniinnl with which the cross first commeawed is 
well AH(vrtttine<l. So als(» with the foxhound though here the particular cross 
is UKd so well dtieniiliK'd; hut It is admitted to have taken place within the 
last ceiitur>. Yet tiicsc jire not called mongrels, and the br^, instead of 
beiiic despiai'd such, is more highly prized than those of the pure strain 
wiildi fdrmed one miile of the imretit stock. The term mongrel ma>" moev 
pro|M*rly applied to those cliance crosses wiilch occur from accldeid or 
iiogloct, tlu* bitch rtole<*llnQ her own mate, aiwl being guided by caprice with¬ 
out reference to ihe fitiiewn of the iiiat<*h hi regard to the progeny resuiltlng.’’ 
.... “The retriever dog,” Stonehenge wirltes, “iiortsessen qualities of great 
diiicac.v nf nose uul power of shaqdng. cleverness to fodlow' out tlie wind¬ 
ings of tlu* wounded bird, love of aiiprobation to indues* the dog to attend 
t> the iuisrni(*ti(')is of the luusier. and lUi amount of obedience whlcli will 
Ik* reouiml <«» prevent h‘s v<‘uturing to iireak nut w'bep game Is befort' him. 
The curly-cijated variety of n‘trlever is always a (‘mss betwt*en the SI. .Tnlm 
New leiindland and a Avater spaniel, wdiich is generally Irish. The large black 
rctvh \r»‘. If (Mossed, is known by his resemblams* to tlK* small Newfoundland 
at«l tin Irish water sf|)jinlel, or setter, lM»tween two of widch he Is brc*<l. and 
th(* Ik nils of w bicli lie partakes of In nearly ecinal projMnilnnH. according to 
thi* cro>s. Vcain, many of oni* smooth len’lw's are slightly crossed wdtli the 
I ulldng, ill order to glAe conriig** to lH»ar tli.* )dte.s of the vermin, which they 
aiv meant to Mtt.Mck; and the lurcher. Avhlch is a lUstliwt and well-known 
cross, is jiar (*\cellence as the poiicheis* dog. for bis groat sjiewl, combined 
wit’i go<Kl nose and Ins sllciuM*. The smitheni hound la now' extinct In Its 
pi rity, all now existing being nani* or less ccoesed with other brmls to 
hicr»*a>w tin* pace requiml by modern fashion.” 

.Tnst as cn’sslng has lieen of the highest wonomlc value to tlie dairy farmer, 
the hoi sebreediM* lias eujoy<Hl Ills sluire of sm-eess, while tlie slieepfarmer haa 
not iiegbM'ted to cxperiiiieiit with Ids breists, and, Jndg(*<l from tlie ven' 
satistactory n*«nltis for w’oo.1 and iiiuttou In the export of these products. It 
Miri'l.v eoii'iiiends itsidf as a jirofitable i»rnctice. Simlla-Vly lias crossing btM»n 
followed in The ea*^* of cereals, for onr lH*st wiients Imve been derlvivl liy 
ni tltieial means or a nanil'll cross elalniiiig special charncteristb** most snlttxl 
to tin* re<ii InMiicnts of market and dlstrtet. The same ina.v lie said of the 
poUilo and otlier gardm vegetables, and it Is not to lx* W’onden*d at that tlu> 
seioiici* has (*.\tended to more remarkable n**-ults In the hybrjjiliziiig of fruits 
and tiow’ers 

Ii. «<»ii< Inslon, I w ish It to lx* tlioixnighly niiderstooil that this jinner has 
noi bteii wrliteii to luiilnly olnllu too much for crossing and to slight pure 
brei'dmg f<»r siieh would lx* a most undesliubie isflirse to take. But, as wfll 
lx gathenni ii'oni tlie (•« oients, my obje<*t lias Inxm to claim for crossing 
wi*ni It Is d(*sei*rlug of, avIhmv brixMllng fmm pure stock cannot lx* <»iiter- 
ti*linxl on the uvenigt* farm ind w’bere general (xmditlons and market favour 
till* dual purpose cow'. Further, this paper Is In defence ivt the system of 
•crossing In so much that we hav«* not gone against Nutuiv» and to expose ami 
coireel mlwnnderstandhigs stirroiiiidiiig this A'ery linportaiit biiinch of dairy- 
lip?. Surely it might b»* bey<md KUHpl<*lou *that every dairy farmer in the 
Stan* has reason to coniineiid the lilghOKt iirnlse.of nur ow'uers of imreliml 
cattle, knowing that e\ix*ns<* iinl trouble Inn'e lx»en a secondary l•onHide^atlon 
in their laudable efforts to adA'aiwe the standard of dairy farming. Purebred 
hIocK are wanted nmn* and nmns and it is to lie ho]Hid that all onr breeds Will 
Ih» keiit pni-e In the State, aikI that farmers avUI see tin* neoesslty for pa- 
ti'onlsirig tne enteri»rise widch has Ixvn «o characteristic of tlu» Impi>rtm of 
the A>rshli e Holstein, .7c!*sey. and Shorthorn c.'ittle. 
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CHANNEL ISLANDS BREEDS OF CATTLE. 

By G. S. Thomson, F.RS.E., Goykrnmbnt Dairy Instructor. 

Very seldom a meeting of dairy farmers Is allowed to pass without a ques¬ 
tion Ix^ixig asked on tbt; Channel IslatidB breeds of mSlklng «rtoek. It is a 
ntuch-dcbated subject as to the existence of an Alderney breed, and as the 
name Is frequently applied here to cattle having Jersey characteristics, it 
will be ot interest to know that the genera] opinion Is incorrect. This I have 
pointed out in answer to question, while admitting that the subject is of llttSe 
importance to the farmer. The following ai’e reidles received some time ago 
In answer to my enquiries :>~ 

The AJderney News stoutly maintains that there is a distinct breed of Al¬ 
derney e.»ittle. “We all know,” says the journal mentioned, “that they ceajse 
to exist as Aldemeys when once they reach Guernsey for by some most ex¬ 
traordinary metamorphosis they become Gucniseys Immediately, and in a 
few weeks fet<*h a price something like four or five times that originally paid 
to the Aldeme.v farm(?r. That being the case we (‘an quite understand why 
SOUK’ of our friends (?) across the water invari.ably make the misstatement. 
It is to their advantage, and if the ti*uth was really known, some of the 
tlnest (inttle exiiurted to America as Guernseys are the pick of the Alderney 
race. But no one is to blame for this but the Alderney farmer alone. He 
will not l»estlr himself to make and keep his breed distinct The price paid 
for Gueniseyg would have been his years ago bad he only the phick to keep 
a register of the pedigree of his animals in the shape of a herd Ijook. Some 
time ag<t we heard a great deal of this latter. Where* Is It now? What 

has been done? Has It, too, goiu? the way of aill things In 

Akierney? Nothing seems to encourage the Iweeder 1o keen going 

ahead. The book is ready, and all that is to be done is for them to 

rtgisrer their cattle. Yet this even seeuns t(S) much troiiMe. i-eprooch 

c*.st upon them by tl'ose who are reaping n rich harvest through oiir insular 
iiliatliy cvmld be removed at onct* If they woaild only b** up and doing. They 
r tist not exjiect that the prices w ill go up at a l>onnd if once tliey re'glster 
it is a gradual thing—but once let Alderney get its (*attlp as a recognised 
•(‘lass at English Shows, then they would set' fo-r themB<4ves wlinl the result 
■v\onld lie. Americans 'vonld lM*come our customer^, and prices v^ould Im* for 
ivaUy g(KKl cnitle wiiat has often bt*en dreamed of Iml never rc'allzed. How 
ever, let it tie clearly understood, there Is n pure and distinct race of cattle 
here. Alderney has never been famed for It. The old tweed of cattle in 
Tersey w^as a black one (vide an old and Inteivstliig fMinnueil IslamK history); 
Guernseys are not meutioiKMl in it at all, whilst Aldemeys are justly prai»^ 
for tnelr all-round excellence.” 

The Hcottish Farmer atates —“The Alderney has l»een commonly understood 
ill this country as applicable to all the breeuls of cattle importeci to England 
from thi* (^hannell Islands, as well as from Normandy and tht* adjoining coast 
of France, all thefs* breeds of cattle being at one time popularly designated 
as Aldemeys. Hut the Alderney Is still a distinct bretsl, known in that 
island from widclj It derives Its name, and is somewliat bigger than the Jersey; 
bur few nf th«*ni ha\e Ix'en brought into this coaintry, and are not exhlblt(si 
at the lending sIioa^s, like the Guernseys and .T«*rsevs. The dIstinctUe features 
bt 1 ween the fonner and tlie latter arc* that the Jersey is smaller in size, more 
d^llcate in (M>t)stlt!uti(m, and of a niort* graceful torm.” A tliird reply from 
England continus A^hat has lH*en said 


Council op Aqriculturb. 

ITlie rej>ort of the .Inly meotiius of the al>(>Ae did not appear in the Auguit 
Issue of Tlie Journal, for the reason stated in Deimrtmental Notes in September 
issue. At the special reqnest of the council the report Is now published.—Ed.] 

The July meetlimVf the Council erf Agriculture was held on July all the 
members but Mr. Hardy lielng prosiifit. 

Mr. R. Caldwell was ele<‘t(»d ('halrtimii for year ending June Jld. liK>4, and 
the various commtttt*es for the vsai* appointed. 
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It was resolved to support the Bill proposed lo be Introduced by the Hon. 
Minister of Agriculture to provide for a legal standard weight of lb. gross 
for the bag ot chaff. 

It was decided to ask Professors Perkins and Towar to draw up a list of 
standard agricultural works suitable for country Institutes, and also that a list 
be prepared of all publications in the library of the Department of Agriculture, 
and that the Branches of the Bureau be advised of same and also of time and 
place wheiv the books may be Inspected by visitors. 

The Hoik Minister advised that without evidence of the value of the alleged 
discovery of codlin inotli parasites In Spain he could not see his way to sanc¬ 
tion any e\i>eiise in the matter. Suggested alterations In iiegulatlons dealing 
with tile iniportatlou of plants were referred to the vine and fruit committee, 
with power to act. 

It wftQ decided to recommend the Hon. Minister to have the Cape tulip 
(Homeria sp.) declared a noxious weed, and Its eradication enforced. 

yew l)raiiclie»>. were approved at Petna Well, with Messrs. M. W and W. 
J. Johnson. R. .T. and G. E. Cox, E. H. Plddaman, T. Talbot. H. WaWschutz- 
ky, J. Hull, R. and W. Peiina, D. O. Symons, W. Luteke, A. Thomson, G. 
Barcloj', and B. Norton; and at Alhenna, with Messrs. J. Dunnet, J. H. Smith, 
G. St.'irUng, W. Parsons, W. McKenzie. G. J. and W. 0. Gale os meml^ers. 
New incml)er« of branches were appointed as under:-—Yonkalllla, Mr. G. Piit- 
laiicl; GhuNtone. Messis. G. A. Tunbridge, D. D. Smith, and A. P. Cook; Cra- 
dock, Messrs T. H. InHlcll, .Inn., and T. Fitzgerald; Hartley, ^lessrs. P. Fry 
and S. Pratt; Kingston. ^Messrs. A. 1>. Tapsfleld and V. Redman; Red'hill. Mr. 
W. Wilkins; Ruduuda. Messrs. K. Schiller and W. F. Stange; Holder. Mr. E, 
Bhitous; M’epovie, Messrs. .1. Fisher, .T. Bishop, Q. Roberts, and .1. Croc*ker; 
Aidross.in, Mr (\ B. Morgan; Murray Bridge, Messrs. H. Patterson and W. 
Wundersitz: Kanmantoo, Mr, J. G. G’Nelll; Mount Remarkable. Mr. M. <r. 
Giles; Miindoora, Mr. J. Gwens; Whyte-Yarcowie, Mr. C. Francis; Morgan, Mr, 
W. Llnrlner; Bowbill, Messrs W. Johns and H. W. Whitfield; WlUunga, Mr. 
C. Manning* Mori>bett Vale, Mr. 1). S. Forsyth; BUx)w Hill. Messrs. C. and .T. 
Ellewaj and .1. Ilay; Golden (iix»ve. Mr. H. Haines. 


Tilt nnn'thly meeting of tlie Council of Agriculture was lieJd on Thursday, 
OctolMM* ’22. tlKM’i* being present Mi»s8r8. U. Caldwell (chair), A. Mollneux, F. 
Ivrichauff, Col. RoweU, J. Miller. T. E Yelland, G. B. Laffer, and K. Marshall. 

The Chairnijin and Mr. I^affer reported naAing attended the Conference 6f 
the llilN Branches of the Agricultural Bureau at Cherry Gardens. The at- 
tendnn<*e of Bureau niomlK'rs was very i>oor, and there seemed a lack of 
enthnsKi'.ni anmngst tliosc present. 

The Clinirman read a brief report of visit by members of the council to Was- 
Icys and ludghbourhood, and a short discussion ensued on the condition of the’ 
cropK and the growing of rnst-n*alstant wheats. 

The secretaiT rei>orted that, us far as could bo ascertained, it would cost 
abtmt i.’» for each w»»ed it was proposed to illustrate in colours, as desli'ed by 
tie- ( t.imcll. The Mlfilstiw had approved of a set of four lUustratlons l»elng 
pioi)are<l to {is<*ei*taUi the a^-tiuil <‘OHt and the value of the work. In all .there 
would probably be from .*10 t(» .*M» Injurious weeds to illustrate, but in luiy 
case the work would not all be put in h.^iid at once. After some dlsciisslou. It 
was rtsolNed that colourwl Illustrations were unnecessarily expensive, and 
that line nr photo Wocks similar to that of the “Cai)e Tulip,*’ published In the 
S<‘piember issue of The Journal of Agriculture, would meet all requlreinents. 

Some dlsfuissiou took place on the “Iceplpit,” wlilch was rei)orted to have 
spread ov(m* such a large area of ciiltlvatea laud. The aecretary stated that, 
judging from reports, there were at least three different plants known in the 
iioith as “Ice plant,” two of w'hich were useful fodders. 

Me. Miller moved that the Branches of the Bureau be asked to report on the 
varieties of rnst-reslstant wheats grown In their respective districts. In 
view of the losses from rust this year, information on this point would la* par- 
ticularly > Kluable. The secretary stated tlml the Department had already 
taken tills matter In ha.id, ind a Clroular waa being sent to the Branches 
asking for the Information necessary to prepa,re a catalogue of such wheats. 
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On the Diodon of Mr. Mc»llnetix. it yvtin tlecided to appoint a committee of 
the council to dt-al with AgricnUiiral Bni*eaii matterH. MeanrH. Kricbanff. 
>Soliiieiix, Miller, and the ('h.airnmn nere appointed iiiernherH of the com¬ 
mittee. 

The following gentlemen were ap}K>inted an memlKM'H of the uudermeutioned 
Rraatchea of the AgrieuHtii^ift Bureau:~-<>netrtH* Hill, Mr. .1. Blake: Clare, Mr. 
J. Dali, jitn.; Gladstone, Mr. T. K. luglia: Haroota Whim, Mr. W. ]>ableu- 
tiurg: Denial Bay, Mowira. A. Croker and T. Doyle; Port l*irle, Mr. T. Teague; 
WateivaJe, Mr. J. Ward; Morchatvl. Mr F. X. Beck; Itichman'K I'reek, Mr. 
.T, R McBkimmiiig; (’herr>* Ganlena. Mr. A. Stone. 


PARIN AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

MeHHrH, A. W. Sandford A Coinp.v. report Xovnnbt'V 2. — 

Although the weathc^r thronghmit Detober wan Homewhat variable. jddU, taking 
it an round, farmers tnnild nearcHd.'i hoiK* for Iwtter oouditionH for the success¬ 
ful rii>eulng of the crops. Certainly a portion of some of th^* dlstiiets «uffen‘d 
from a severe hailstorm, bnl the urea <if da mage was iiol great. The sc^aoou 
is eonsidered a late one, and it is most niuisnal to the almiidamv of feed 
Hvailalde, and in such green condition, at tlds time of the year. HeiM)rts from 
the Nortiiem Areas state that ample supplies of wat^r aw* obtainable, and 
stock tbnvugboiit in <‘x<*elleni <‘Oiiditlon. 

In commerce, merchants have exis*riein‘ed an iiinisuaHy a<*tlve time: the 
excellent harvest prospects—the yh4<l ot wheat, which is certain to Is* the best 
for many years—have given cmnitry f<dks heai't to pnrclias** tl»eir re- 

qulriMnents, wlitlet <tn the other luuid wdioJewile bous<*s lmv(* trailed loon* free¬ 
ly. In Metals, Copper has made considerulde ndvaiicc*. mostly owing to the 
shiittiug do>vn of some of th(‘ larger mines in tin* F.S.A., w hilst Sil« er lias also 
Imidiucd, but Lead rern.<i!ns .nbout stationary. 

Bn^adstuffs. London ndvlct*s report that tlie uns<*ttthHl weather, culminating 
in violent storms, did great damage to <’orn, lx tli in stacks a ul in the lieldM, 
although north«*rn parts of Britain did not sulTia* to the same c.xtent. How 
c^’er. liigh prices were rsdd for .Vinerlcan Spring IVluxits ow’lng to scarciD. but 
a break In F.S. quotations brouglit values dowii quite t»d. per <|uarti*r. On 
the (’ontinent tlie markets also have bad a steady decillne (t tkl. ]x‘r quarter. 
Ill Frain*e harvesting is /inislied, but tin* quality Is iiidlfrcn»iit. and estimates 
of yield vary cmislderalvl.^. LaU'st cables report tlm value of Austnilian 
Wheat, .liniuiiry shipment, at .‘WPP for 4SP ll>. Very little buwiiu*ss has bism 
done during the month in the CVmuiionweiiltli Ph» Wheat “Pool,** which has 
the ixiiiiiiiaiid of alll ImiHirUnl Wheat and Flour in Melluairne and S.vdiiey. con¬ 
tinues to oust the market, and although smm* U.iHH) tons luue lH*eiin'shipivxl 
lo T^oiidou, then* W'Wl still 1 h» a snriiSuH tViiniiiting A\dM*n the new' whe.it comes 
in. Uenpiiig has lx*gun in lBt»*'*uslnnd. and If adV giM*s w’ell the yield will be 
n lecord. In this State Wlu*fit and Flour aiv very scarct* Imhvd, and 
further ndmiMinatloim of Australian Wheat have 1 mh*ii imnle from Sydney, tht 
Wollowni, wdiicii arrives on XoA’einlK*r .*», bringing stiine 2.r»0P bags. There 
Is, hoAvever, A*ery 111 lie more* lei't to come. New Wlu*at is lieing dellven'd at 
Ports Genneln. Plrle. and Broaglitoii. but so far th* samides leave much to 
be desirtxl. IteapLnu. hoAvo’er, will not become gHieral for fully a month, 
and ntilfV4S we have uufnvoiimbli* Aveatlier the sample AAdll Is* sure to Im- 
proA'e. In Fomgc' lines very little hiisliiess has heen done in either Bran or 
TNiUaiil for prompt didlA'ery. but soiih* forwanl <s>ntracts hnA’c Ixsm made. 
ChnfT.- Trnile In this Is ev>*epti(imiJly quiet owing to the jdenteKrtis supply of 
fiHxl, mwl little or no e>iH»rt ordei's iv<*elved. Uxtd husliiess is also verj* dull. 
L wiling < trains.—AltlKnigh a nines aii* lower than they have heini for year* 
business U nbnoet Ktagnant, whilst Barley quotatliHis are imminnl. 

.\s the si'aMon for the <iambler grow'ii Poiatxx's draw's to a clfwie. thedenmnd 
if. restrlctdl orl> to jjirimc well-kept or Jots that have l»e/*ii pittwl: hHII there Ig 
no (duinge to n»t>aid in Vttluei«i. Meanwdiile iicav Vk'hIs iwx* coming along remark* 
nblv Avell, and a* they an* ineiuiiig with g«xid side an advance Oii i>re«ent 
mils is exiH'clisI, Gulous.-The lateness of the si‘ason enables South-Baa- 
tern .Onlous to still <•amnlnlld the market, but no heav,v iiar4*e]s have Iwn put 
through. Ill this line new hwal gnwvii are a'lao liegliining to Infiiieiice trade. 
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In Dairy Prcwliu'e, the luontU jiiat {MiHiHHi atanda cmt boldly In the Increased 
qatiJititles markett'd, compared with wivaimndiuK period of pant few yeais. 
the favosiraide weather enabliitg factories ami daity folks to foi*\^^rf1 far sale 
thoir buttern In limi oilier. To]» jtiiMlcrf'of Freah in Prints have eased about 
a penny in Hymiwthy with the Sower qnoUitionH for Biiilk, but other linos hav<» 
well sustained. owUip to bakers ninl iKitters wntlmil«K to take advaiitiifte of 
the cool wewther-mnde butter. Buyers for Loudon liare been oiSMutlng, and 
snipmeiits inmle thrcwiiarhont the month of botli Dalrj* and Factoiy-packeil 
Bulk, 510 that tlw» market has l>een kefit well <‘lenre<l: imt at the time of writ* 
Inf? Iniyers are not just ns enaer to purehaw*. except at a (dlkht cum^slon. 

Tilxport triide has 1»een very heavy both to the BaiSt and WiMteim States, 
esiKH'lnily dnrlnfc the early imrt of OetolK*r, but Melbourne having? attain prone 
back pi Ices here In syiii[>nthy show an ensinp of nliout a i^euiiy. ('la'cse.- 
New make is snpplylnpr all demands, aiul shows only a slight eiiKlng in values, 
but with the setting in of manner neother. wlien ln(TeiWH»d eonsninptUm of this 
arilcile is experlenred, prlci»s should maintain. Baeon has beiMi in goo<l r®- 
nuest. nice orders from tVesleni Australia k<‘epiug the line active. Hams 
Lave had rather a bad time, Honej .-—In the absence of export ordei’s prices 
ha\*' had to tdve n»ay Kllgldly to effect business. Almonds.—All hough no 

Ininy paivcls ax'allalde. these liave Is'cii rather slow of sale. 

Fnn'ase .Men*.™ Farmeivs have lieen enabled Ihnmgh the lateness of tlie 
seiiHOU to forward Pork and Veal \ilth comisinitlve safety almost up to the 
end of oast month, niul good rates have mb'!!. 

Live Ponfltry. Supidies In this line lune not Ixsai uenrly tMinal to tra<h* rc- 
qtiiw'inents and nltJi (•.\(*<*ptlonally active <*ompetltion prices nsili*»»il have 
Iks ‘11 abnormally hiuh. 


Habxbt QroTATioirs or thb Dat. 

IVlieat.- Kt Port Addaule, shlpi»ing jiarccls, o/ foi old; new, li/Tt iH*r bushel 
(Ki lb. 

Flour.-<Mtj' brands. tV\/; counti’y. £12. 

Bran.- Sd.; Pollnid. KHl. jica* bushel )f 20 lb. 

Oats.—L<)cal .Mgcrinn and dun. Id); ^^llite cbainpioiis, 2/ tier bushel 40 lb. 

Barley.—Malting, 4/ to 4/4; Oaive, 2/ to 2/ i)er Inmhel *10 lb. 

('haflC. -i2 15/ to £5 iK*r ton of 2.240 lb., Iwigs In, f.o.b. Pood AxleiUihle. 

I'otntoc^s.—IJambiers, £2 12/ imu* 2,240 TTi.; new lo<*fljls, 7/ to 8/ per cwt. 

Onions. - (tiinibiers, £2 to £2 15/ per 2.240 lb. 

Blitter.—<'’re«iueo’ ami factory prints. Hd. to Od.; jirivate separator itfnl Issrt 
dairj’, 7d. tx> Sd.; w<^l-gnidwl store, fkl. to Old. 

fMieese.—S.A. liest fnetorj-, 7U. to 7id.; new make, Oil. to 7d. per lb. 

Bacon.—b\i<-tory-tnirc sides, i*d. to Ppl-I farm flitches, OJd. to 7jd. iH»r lb. 

Hams. -S.A. fn<‘tor>’, J(sl. to 1040. |»er lb. 

Kgtrs.—Ti 0 os<», 8(1. 

L:u*d.—In bladders, tUl. to tUd.; tins, TkI. to Od. i)er lb. 

Honey.—2^d. for la^st exlracted. In <50-Ib. fins; lh»eMwax. 1/14 lb. 

Almotids.-'I'lnc softshells, 51d.: kerinds, lo^d. fier Ib. 

Oare.ase Meat.—Poi*k, 5(1. to 54d.; fair to gu(sl Vi*aJ, from 2/1. to .‘hi.; inefllnm, 
Jd. to 2d. 

Idve Poultry.—Ilenvy-w’elcht tabl<* r(M*sl(‘rs realIzcHl 2/.‘i txi 2/0 each: go/sl 
heiis and fahM-oiulltlonwl cockereK 2/ to 2A*1; ducke. 2/ to 2/10; gj^ew', ii/V to 
4/0; pigeons, Od.: turkeys, from T.Ul. to Od. iM*r,lb. live weight for fair to good 
birds. 


Alsjve (iiiotati(Mis. uu<less wluni othenvlse Hp(*cllled, are duty paid caluttS oil 
imported lines. Grain, flour, and forage for export are f.o.b. prices at Port 
Adelaide. Dairy products are City Auction Mart rates. In grain, chaff, and 
potatoes sacks are included, but welfjhed as produce. Packages free 
with bulk butter and cheese. 
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On Hie ikiotloik ai Ur, MoHneox. it wim (ItK'kUul to apiioint a committaa of 
tiio Dovfidl to Hiiil with Agrkfitltiinil Htimm matton). Meaafa. Kiichttoff, 
Molliieiix, MUler, and tlie iTLalrman nere apiviiutad membf^m of the ooni- 
OllttfO. 

The followUig gentlemen weue appointed na uieiulK*i*H of the uudenueotionod 
Biai^ehea of the AfnrlcnKnM BuK^ti:—Onetm* HfU, ^Ir. Blake; dare, Mr. 
X Dali, jun.; Gtodatone, Mr. T. M. Jnglia; lloroota Whim, Mr. W. TMtalen* 
tmrf; Denial Bay, Memira. A. Croker and T. Doyle; Port Plrte, Mr. T. Teague; 
Wadeteale. Mr. J. Waid; Morchawi, Mr. F. X. Betk; HUhimin a Creek, Mr. 
J, A MeSkinmitiig; Cherry Oardena, Mr. A. Mtoiie. 


FAIiai AMD DAIRY PRODUCB mARKBTS REVIEW. 

Meaeni. A. tV. Bandford At Conipy. report November 2, 1903 
Although the weather throughout Gctober wa« aomewhat vurlabde. atiiU, taking 
It aH round, farmera could acamdj h<»pe foi* better «*oiiditik>n8 for the uucceHS- 
ful ripening of the crops. Certainly a iiortlon of wome of the districts ouffered 
from a severe haHsterm, but the area of damage was iK>t greet. The season 
is considered a late one, and It is most nniiHiial to wv the nbiiudiuu>o of feed 
available, and In sui*h green (^ndttion, at thds time of the year. Keiiortn from 
the Noli hem Areas state that .ample supplleh of nater are obtaitimble, and 
stuck throughout in eX(*eUept eonrlltiou. 

In <‘omnierce. merchants have experliMiced an niiusuuUy a<*ti>e time: tlie 
excellent harvest prospects—the yleM of nheat, nhich Is c*ertaln to be the best 
for many years—^have given <'miutry folks uiou^ heart to piircdiasc their re- 
<iuirements, whilat on the other hand wholesale hoiiw'H lane Traded more tire¬ 
ly. In Metals, Copper has made eunslderable ad>Miu-e. mos6i:i owing to tlie 
sliiilttng down of some of the larger mines In the C S A , n hilst Sib er lias also 
liatdinA, but Lead remailus about gtatlonar 3 \ 

Brcodstnlfs. -London advices report that the uuwdtihHl tveather lulininating 
in vl<dent storms, iHd great damage to (''urn, Indh In stacks a id In the lle^ds, 
although nortlieru parts of Britain did not suffc*r to the same extent How 
e'''er, high prices wvr** paid for .Vnn»rlcnn spring Wlu*ats owing to Hcaicit.i, but 
a break in C.S. quotations brought values down finite dd i»er (piarter On 
the Continent the markets also have had n steady d(*fillMe tf IWI inn fpiarte’’. 
In France harvesting Is flnlslunl, but thi» nnallty Is Iiidlffenait. aiul eNtiinates 
<»f yield vnr>* eonskU*ralily. Latest c'ahlcN nnsui the >n(lne ot Austnilhiii 
Whoat, Jainiary ehtpineut, at Jkid) for 4Wl ll> \ ery little buHlne^s has bwMi 
done dnriiig the month in Hie Cunmionxvtmlth IThent “P(s>l,” which haa 

the command of alll ImiMirted Wheat and Fkmr in MellKUinie and S.tflney. (‘oii- 
tlnnes to mwt the market, and althongh some 14,(MK1 tons hiue lieeii reshipie'd 
to I.«onduu, therf» will stJil Is* n mu'iilos rbuiaJuliig wdieu the new* wheat comes 
In. Iteaplug has liegnn In t|u<vnslniid, and If ail g<s»H well the .xlekl will be 
a record. In this state Whwit and Flonr an^ very scarce huUvd, and 
further reimportatlous of Austrailiaii Wheat Inne he<wi made from S^iliiey, the 
Wollowra. which arrlres on Xovember 5, bringing moum* 2.500 lrtig*«. There 
Is, however, verj* little more left to come. Xew’ \Vlh‘at Is Isdng ^lellvered at 
Porta <Ienneln, PIrie, and Bioaghtou, biit so far the samples lea\e much to 
be desired. Keaiilng, liowever, will not ls*fonie general for fully a month, 
and uiilwM we hnve unfavourable w^eather the sample will Is* mrv to im¬ 
prove. (n F^arago lines vAry llttU» Imsluess has been flone In either Bran or 
T*ollard fpr prompt deliver>\ Imt s«nw forworri eoutraets have ls*<»n made. 
ChatT,—Trade In this Is exfvtitkmally miiet owing to the plentwais <*u]>ply of 
feed, and httle off no expiwt orders ivecived. l4oenl buslnesa is also v<*ry dull. 
Feeding Oralna.—-Although values are lower than they have lieen for years 
bnaliiess la almost stagnant, whilst Barley quotations arc miiulnal 
As the season for the (lambler gnnvn I'otatoes tlraw’s to a close, the demand 
fareatrictedoiity topriinc well-k«»pt or lots tlwit have been pltM: Htih there is 
no change to repoQ in valttei4. MeanwiiHc new* kicaW an* coming ak>iig remark¬ 
ably w*e)l, and m they are mem lug with g(s>d sn4e an advance <ni }>re8ent 
rates is e\pt*cted. Ciilons.—Tlie lateness of the season enables South-Baa- 
tem .Onioos to stin oomtuaiul the market, but no lu^vy }iari*e]a have iieen put 
thmnyrh. in this lint new lotiil grown are also 1s*glnnlng to iuflueiife trade. 
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In Dnlry tbt* month just imMseU stiUKls mit iHuhHy In tlu‘ iucrwwed 

qanjititie» miirkeh^, ooinpfiml with cwiVHpondin*; ixudod of post f»*w yem. 
tiie favoomidfk wt^ather anablluiir factoiit^M and dairy folkiK to foi^u^rd fur caUe 
thoir butt<»i*H hi ftmi oiid<»r. 'Pop ffmdos'ol’ Fresh in Print** have eaneil about 
a penny in sympathy wifcli the flower quotations for Bulk, iwit other lines have 
well sufttnlneil, owiiur to Imkers and ptdters eontimiin/; to take advnnhige of 
the cool M’euther-inade butter. Buyers for Ijondon have been oi>eratini:, and 
snlpments made thronarhont the mouth of Is^tJi IhiliT and FHotury-packeU 
Bulk, sto that tlH^ market has lH*en ktqd well <*U'ftred; Imt at the time of writ* 
ing buyers are not just ns eager to purelnim*. exeept at a sflight eoneesslon. 
Kgg**.—Export trade haw been very lienvj' l>oth to the Ka«t ancl tVt»stem Slates, 
e8iK*elally during the early part of Oetobw, but Melbourne having again gone 
back pi lees here In synqiatliy show an easing of nliont a inmny. Fheese- 
Xew make is supplying all demands, and ahows only a slight easing in values, 
bill with the setting in of uariner wewtlier. wlieii inereasiHl ismsumiitUai of this 
aril(4e is experlenewi, pric**e should maintain. Baeim has been in go<sl re¬ 
quest. nice orders from Westoni AiistTnliu k(*e))ing the line aetlve. Hams 
l^ve had rather a bad time. Honej.—In tlie abseni'c of exiiort orders prleeg 
ha\'* had to idve way slightly to e#r<H*t Imsiness. Almomls.-~A'Whough no 
luaiy iiaivels arailaide. tht*se have Imhui ratlw'v slow of sale. 

<'’nr(*ase Meat.—Farmers have lieen «*'niihled thnmgli thi* lateness t>f tlm 
season to forward IV»rk and VtuI with e(jiiipniutlve safety aflmoMt up to the 
end of nnst month, and good rates have iniled. ^ 

Tilve Ponllti’j*.- Supidles In this line hav<* imt he(‘n nearly eipuil 1o tra«le re- 
tpiirements and w’lUi t*X(s‘ptlionally active coinpt^tltlon piie<‘s rrtiltjjttl have 
iHs^ii alHuirnmlly lilali. 


MaBKBT QrOTATIOlTB OF TRB DAT. 

WJieal.-At Port Adi'laide, sh!]qilng parcels, o/ for old; new*. '1/5 i>er busliel 
CO 11). 

Flour.—(Mtj* brands. iV.\/\ <*ounti*y. £12. 

Bran.- Sd.: Pollnnl, lod. i»eir bushel >f 20 lb. 

Oats.- L<K'al .Vlgciiati .niid dun. Id): while ('hamplons, 2/ i)er bushel 40 lb. 

Barley.—Malting, 4/ to 4/4; Oniie, 2/ to li/ jier Inishel M) lb. 

<"hafl. ~i2 l.V to £3 iK*r ton of 2.240 lb., Imgs in, f.o.b. Peat Ajileiloide. 

iVdotw^s —<Jainbier8, £2 12/ jS'r 2,240 IT).: new' h)cals, 7/ to 8/ per cw’t. 

Onions.—<4auil)Iers, £2 to £2 13/ per 2.240 lb. 

Blitter, - ('•rettiiiiery and factory prints, 8«1. to Od.; private separator ami IvHit 
dairy. 7d. to Sd.; w'<Hll-grade<1 store, (kl. to lUd. 

tMieeso. —S.A. l)est fnctorj’, 7d. tn 7}d.; new* make, (hi. to 7d. iier lb. 

Bacon.—h^K'tury-tnire sides, fsl. to OAd.; farm flitches, O^d. to "id. |H‘r lb. 

Hams.—S.A. fa<‘tory, JOd. to Ibid, per lb. 

Kgcs.—boose, M. 

Lard.—In bladders, (Ul. tjp 0}d,; tins, 3d. to <kl. per lb. 

Honey.—2bl. for liest e\tracte<l, in l»0-lb. tins; b»»esw'ax, l/H lb. 

Aluiomls.—riiic hoftsliellh, old.; keriads. Ibid. iK*r lb 

Taroase Meat.—P<n*k, 3d to 3id.; fair to go*»d Veal, from 2d. to 3d.; ineillnm, 
1(1. to 2d. 

Idve Poultry.—Hoav.v-weight table roosters realirg'U 2/3 to 2/0 each; grs»d 
heiis and fnh*-condttlo«ed cocliends. 2/ to 2/3; ducks. 2/ to 2/lb; gj^ese, 3/0 to 
4/0* pigeons, Od.: turke.vs, from Tpl. to Od. iH*r„U). live weight for fair to good 
birds. 


Above ipiotaitlons. uuQess wdnai otherwise siH*clfled, are duty paid cnliiea on 
imi>«)rted lines. GralUt flour, and forage for export are f.o.b. prices at Port 
Adelaide. Dairy products are City Auction Mart rates. In grain, chaff, and 
IKitatoes sacks are includinl. hut w’elghed as produce. Packages free 
with hulk butter and cheese. 
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otoiittrO* tumnt a £390 per axmfun. He put down tlie oo«t of cnttl* 

iratlon «t double wm it oeofal be ficme for. His aetaal eetlnate was:-*- 

PleofliUif. 5/ «iicro. 

lieanfjrii&ir four tfciies.5/ per acre. 

Hoeliiff soiiiMl trees twice. 0/ per acre. 

PmtUBa.8/0 per acre. 

t^atraa. l/O per acre. 

4t ^Henrrle Orcbarrl the actual coet did not eocceed 12/ per acre per annum for 
the drat few .roars after plantfnir* but the fsrouud was ploughed once, scaridad 
Oiice» and the trees hoed round only oure during the seaat.n. The weeds grew 
wi^« hot 00 did the trees. Whore codUii moth had to be dealt with there 
would tw an extra outlay, but this aftei all would be mnall; actual operatktts 
at ^lengylc Orchard showed that they could spray four thnes at a total cost 
of 00/ per acre for the young trees, and 28/ for the old trees. They used 
a powerful pump with n boy to work, and two men to spray He thought 
ho had shown that under a proper syslcm of cultivation they could. If neces¬ 
sary. produce apples at 1/ i>*»r case. 

Mr. ftumiuers qiiostlrned Mr. Grasby's costs of cultix atlo-n. The ruling rate 
of wages for orchartl hands was 80/ per week, or, say, £78 i>er anmum; accord- 
lug to the flKurvts given one man slpmUl lie able to do all the wi/rk on an 
orchord of 8<i twres; and then nothing was allowed ft>r lioiseH, ue«u* and tear 
Of ImplenientH. &c He* very much doubted wlwther e>en the £2 per acre 
wouhi do all the work Mr Giasby put doun In Wk estimate 

Mr. Hughes also questlctied the llgun*^. They mtwt alwu>K allow for a lot 
of lost time In the winter when the Imwmcm had to Ik* fed and no work conld 
be done. The estimate did JM)t in<*hide hoiiee, hupleunuitM. horse stock, and 
o^er iiecessar,i outlay. 

Mr, Grasby, In reidy to Mr. ButumeiH, said he was sure a man couUl look 
after 8d aerws of orcimrd on tlie lines he had laid down In reidy to other 
questions he said that trees plrnbsl at 104 ft ai>uil would pn>l>ubl> last as 
long as those* planteit 20 ft ntmrt. He knew* of u small on^iiard iu Tasmania 
whore the trees were only 10 ft uimrt, these wci'e u!n\ :tr» v<*ai*s (dd. ujid were 
still lieating hmvtly. 

Mr, .Taeol>s said they conld not break up the land 1 tt In deiitli tor .80/ per 
a<»re. hut Mr. if^ummers stattnl that with the icveisible pUnigli the work had 
l)eei» dwie en idearetl land within the price imvitioncd 

Mr. QiUuu said he (vndd 1 m ar out Mi ttrashy’s viatwueiit that there was 
little to fear fi*om the (omiwtlMou with stoied apiiles A >e:n or two ago a 
large number of .Unerlcan stoivd atiples w*»re put on the umrkeit in competi- 
timi wltli Australhm nin>les, but failed to fedeh wdtliln se\eral shillings a ease 
of tlw latter The Cape was a far more likely c*omi)etltor, but wiille they 
would have to accept lower prices* In the future he thought they had nothing 
fear in this dlr«*ctlui. as with lower piiies in Ki gland the ileiiuuid would 
Incmaa i]iiinM*usely 

OODUN MOTH. 

M'r. IV H Hughes read a i»iper on the qmwtlon of compulsory ajiniying for 
codUp utotU. au«l on the sale of tiifestiMl fiult Recently tlie growTers with 
2^ ttreeg and over weie asked their opinions on these questions, and the pub- 
llcatioft of tlU‘ rpHuItH troin tie* demuTiiiental tests last seasou undoubtedly 
put tht^ Ih a InTter tsadtiou now to answer flic first question than they were 
formoflyi TUeoe rt Tunis, though most interesting and InsiiuiTlng. ndght be 
copiddicirHt mhileodlrig on one point. > b... the a< tinil quantity of fruit saved by 
sprariHg at llfC costs stated. In the July issue of The Jounial of Agri<*iilture 
the engt of sprayhsg Is giren hi Mr Vlcki^rs' case as 43,8 cases sprayed for 
£rt 11/. or a frm*tloii over 3 pi iier case Mr Vickers did not. however, save 
these 438 casrs as a w^silt of spraying, art tbeie were 89.9 pt»r cent, clean 
fruit on the ungiwnytMl ti'ees ns cownared with (K5 per t*eut. to 98 tier cent on 
the KprOj^ ttiaek. Actunll.t. then, the siHuyfng only aated aliont 32 cases, 
whlci ntiskiHi the cost 4/1 1 er ease. Tbt« w ould not imy any grower. Dealing 
withtJlfr Hannnford's letmns in tlie same way, he sat'ed only 117 cases at 
a cost of •«?’* V l>^t* cam' On the otlier hand. Metovs. Dali, of, 

Vl^, and MniMWi* of Uoughbak had 33 i»er cent, and 22 per cent respec¬ 
tively iinire eban fruit ci> their sprayed trees tlwm on the uisftprayed, and be 
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ceriaiiUy tlK>usbt that In both QHm* tho spraying paiil uvU. it appears Cix>m 
the i^tnnia that if tlie wQi*k is pixipcrly dotH^ up to 1C> cvut of the fruit 
can be siived in badly infeattHl ga^eus« and an it will pay to spray under 
such condlUohs, the growr wlH not wqulre compnlslou. WUeiv. however, 
there are onlj* a few eodliii moths in d garden it would cost anore to 0{)tray 
than the value of the fruit that would otherwise \m* lost, beHides entailing a 
heavy outlay for »i)ray pump. ^e. Why, therefmv. comi>el the giower to 
spray at a loss? lu the September Journal the replies to the queries pre¬ 
viously referred to are given; 208 growers, representing liKl,451 trees, answer¬ 
ed the circular. The dlstt*ietM of Wlrralmra, Stanley. Barossa, and Goona- 
narra are alniosl unanimous in oppiHiUon to tlte siili^ of lufeste<l fruit, and 
largely in fiivour of <K)mpnlsoiy spraying. Thioj^ couhl fairly assiune that 
these men were mainly exporters, and as clean fruit was essential, it wnuild 
doubtless irtiy them to spray; and according to tbx* ivsults already obtained 
it would nmtter but little whether their nelghlK)ui‘s 8i>rayed or not. as they 
w'ould still save nearly all their fruit If the work were <lrtie thoroughly. Take 
the larger groovers In the hills districts, and tla* opinions are verj* different; 
and th(^*^* grow ers represent twice as many tiees as the othw four districts to¬ 
gether. <^f the hills growers 27 favour eompiUsoiy sprajing. and 99 oppose 
It; 6<i favour the sale of infested fruit, uikI 57 are agatust it; 71 w.aikl make 
scraping and Iwndaging the trees compulsoiy. while r»2 grow(»rs these 

practices And, besides, there are hundmls of Hinaller growers in the hills 
who wen* not consulted in the matter; they for owtiumiber tht* small gi’owers 
in tlie other dlstrtots, but whal do they think? It seeu'wHl tn him tlmt if cus¬ 
tomers In Adelaide want grubby fruit at chpai)er niteis than sound, why should 
they compel the grower to spray or pivvent him selling the unsoUiDd fruit? 
If the customers demand chan fnilr the growers will luive to grow it for 
them. The purclMisers liave the mattor entlie^v in their own hands wltliout 
the expeus^* to both growers and the State that the euforemnent of coimpulfiOfy 
spraying would entail. Competition was the oi*der of tlie day, and If one 
nmn dfiea not pr<Kluee what is requln'd l)y the imyer another man ndll. Then 
as to )>nndng<ng, the returns publishe<l In The Journal certainly show that 
W'htre the ti*ei‘s are thoroughly spi*a 3 'ed veiy f(»w eateri>i!lurM an* found In tlm 
bandages. At Mr. Sage’s orchard the total mmdwr of catori>Illars caught 
during the season was nine pKM* tree -vvhere four spinylnigs were glvfii, and 
two iver tree when they vNen* sjwa.ved five times. Mr Vickers only averaged 
two cateipillars, and Messrs Beaumont and Mnughan oim i>er tree for the 
whole season. BamUigiiig may be a very good pnieth'e on unsprayed trees, 
but snrel}' the a love figures show tlmt In a spraj’ed orehiird It waa not woiUi 
the lalsmr. Besides bandaging a tn*e ami leaving shelter such as lu'dges, 
mIhsIs, sties, and laibbiisli In the rn'chard must Ik* waste (►f time. He thought 
these matters vveiv best left to the grontTs and tln*ir customers to settle 

3dr. Jacobs thougld Mr. Hughes’s flgitres were aga’iist Ids ovvti arguments; 
if only a few I’aterplllai's ecKMiiKsi on spray* rt tr«*s It vv*mld surely pny the 
grower to trap these, ev'en at a heav.v c(»st. lu ewder to prevent ns far as pos¬ 
sible any esf*apliig to breed next season. 

Mr Monks aald Miv Hughas’s argument was doubtless all right fioati his 
standpoint but he coild not agre<* wHh him. What alxmt the hundreds of 
nmall gardens wdieiv nothing was done to cope with tlie *s>dliu nmtli? To h*s 
nritid this was the biggest point of the w^hoh* qnest1*n. It was most unfair 
that the iKyjia fld<» grow'er should Ik* ismtiininlly put t*) the expense of wimiy- 
Ing, w'hlle his neighbour was br«*edli)g rnotlis um'hecked. Tin* can*lens 
grow'or must be legislated against; he certnliily favoured comimlsorj' spraying 
to reach t'hpiii. Bpi'a.vUig Imd b*»en proved effective; tlien maike tluwt* men 
fipro}” their trees or get ild of tlM*in. It was all wrj" well for Mr Hughes to 
say that If the customers did not want the frubby fruit growers w'ould quickly 
set to work to pr<idnc** eh an stuff. In most cases the codlin fruit was frau¬ 
dulently palinei* off on the consumer; topping up with a few soiiitd fruits to 
dect'ive the buyer was <mly to<i common. 

Mr. Hrasby said last year’s figures could not be takeu as a fair coi«l|Sti4s6n, 
AS owing to tho previous crap lieing very light tliere were less caterpttlara to 
carry over the ulntor: and. liesides, owing to the late autumn being so dry 
nmny enterplUars which would have ofherwis** remained dormant through the 
winter ctoHtged to moths preuiatureli% and ns JLhere was no fruit tor the jsMiiig 
catef^Bfurs tq Btc un they sumtnibed. It w'us g**nemUy admltti d that the 
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He wail ttiat tti^ 

ni4ie<»^i4ltleit»ai^i^ to BOfieeeeijit mere clean 

Imlt t)iiU)i aim fimptny^ aiMt ttifa ecitalmy would paj* tbongbt lnew* 
eror, thenniNitloii of oomfnMnr aprasrHii need not 1 )e di«eiiieed,ae diaDcpaire- 
toent Waif not at an UMlr to laeoniMnd It 

Wt. ofipoeed conpaieocy epraying becaoie H could not be enforced. 
He would pobit ont that tbe retnrba from tbe tSepartmeotal teats wm. In 
mm caned mldeading, aa owing to tbe amall faUeo fmit not barbw been 
ananHnod me dgnree did not voally abow tbe Miroentage ef Infedteo frtnt 
AXk of mm imew very wen tbai a large qnanw of trait In tbe inflated 
gardmia rett before It waa balf-mrown, and if tbeee bad been examined tbe 
dPeimce in favour of eptaytag would, in bia oplnlott, banre been much greater. 
Hie own ore^taTd was sprayed fbnr timea, with the reenlt tibat wbeieae for- 
nei9y tl was not nntmal to pksh up and deetioy 600 busbela before the fruit 
Witt nne, lie found very few fallen Infeated fruits, and acarcely any cater- 
piHiM in the bandagoa Aa his crop the previens year was the best be ever 
bad the freedom from moth this year could not be put down to the cause 
stated by Hr. Grasl^. He was convlxiced that he could, on the average, 
save OU per cent of the fmit by spmylng, and would sooner pay tbe bill for 
this work tbaii have to meet the expmise fomnedy incurred in picking the 
infested fruit from the treee and gathering up that which had fallen. tCv 
womd enttrely prohibit tbe sale of mfestod fruit; It was tbe only way to make 
the careless grower look aftw his orchard Tbe oodUn fruit depreciated 
the Value of good fruit, and also lessened the coDSumptlon of fruit localh as 
few consumers would buy infested fruit intentionally. It wae true plenty 
was sold, but in most eases the buyer found he was sold also. 

Hr Quinn, In reply to tiuestlon, said that there was absolutely no reason to 
expert iinj evil result from the continued use of arsenical sprays Last year 
five or six growers scorched their treea but as hundreds of others using the 
same uilttiire did no iburtage the fault was evidently with the growers 
There < mid lie no cumulntlve injury if the mixtures were propeily prepared 
as the arsonte was not absortied Into the tree. He agreed with Mr. Leifer 
that the amah differenoo between the dean fruits on the siiraved and un- 
spmyed trees was partly due to the neglect in some instances to keep a reeortl 
of the smab fruits that fell. Great numbers of Infested fruits dropiied before 
they ate an inch in diameter. Mr. Hughes had hardly made fair use of the 
flgttses in reference tn the questions sent out hy the Department. Although 
It was true that In the hills a small majority of the commeiclaJ giowcrs 
favoured the sale of Infested fruit, those in oppositioa far outnumbere<l them 
when it came to the area of orebarda His ej^erienoe was that of tlie people 
that bought apples for their own use there were very few Indeed that would 
buy grubby fruit. He was convinced that where a man had not to 
contend with caieless nelglitionrs lu* could Ha>c most of his fniit by spiaving 
four rimes, but if the man next door did nothing be would have to spray once 
or iwkvk more. Was It fair that a man ^vitb perhaps only a few tr^, which 
ware of no particular value to him, should be allowed to put the other to this 
expeuset Wliile be opposed compiilsofy spraying as unworkable, he was con¬ 
vinced that the only way to deal with the oodlln moth qusstiaii was to strictly 
miforce rim law against the sale of infested fruit, and in this way comp*! the 
grower to take such measures as had been proved effective. 


•(RflAVIMQ KXMIIIMIITS. 

Mr. H, If Oiaii, of tiongu'ood Braiu^, lead a short paper on his experiences 
with Boldaang vto^ams and arsenite of soda. Bpegying in itself was not a 
dimcult opgjmriotif but two thtngs coi^ired against tbe grower. Tbe first 
was the ym^Umi ma the second want at time to do the work without allow¬ 
ing some witft' work to suiter this was specially the case with those who also 
grow vcfeetahii^ For ahotholo to plums, apricots, and cherries he found Bor¬ 
deaux mxmm HmlMI obout the end of August, and again in the second week 
in BeptstuijlC• For apple scab or fnstoladlnm the Bordeaux mix¬ 

ture gavelbi^ld rsimlts on several vartetlee, but the mone Pli^dtte were not 
sofisatt, W tbe fact riiat be wav unable to spray laiHr than the 

nridPs of OetmiA. He tad very lltrie experience in arraying for codlin 
IMK. From bm < d wiriw a iloiis, however, he was cmiviBced that with tbe 
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Utter amturiug yarietlee tUe period Crom Fel>niar7’ to April was tUe mont 
critical time. He had only given bis trees one spraying, and certainly had 
a fair amount of auccess, especially with Gravenstelos. On the Blbston 
Pippin and Borne Beauty apples and on some pears he noticed a few small 
brown spots, beneath which he found a small dead grub. Whether tlie grub 
bad been killed by the poison he was unable to say. To see whether the 
arsenite of soda would injure the trees he tried a few experiments. He used 
doable the ordinary strength sohitioo, and sprayed the trees until the spray 
imn oft. As soon as the trees were dry they wore again sprayed heavily. The 
Irish I*each apple showed hardly any ill'eflect, a few leaves only being burnt 
On the Alexander nearly all the fruit and leaves fell; no fruit fell 

from the Vicar of Wlnkfield pear, but It turneii a rusty brown colour; still they 
thrived well, and the foliage appeared to have benefited The U^’edale St 
Germeifi pear showed no trace of injury, either on the fruit or the foiipge 
Under ordinary conditioiui the trees would only be damp<»d with the spray, so 
that tlie test was a verj^ severe one. 

Mr. Monks thought a great mistake was made in spraying too early with 
arsenite of soda. He Imd never found cateridllars in the bandages in the 
hlUs dtstdetB before the middle of December, and If they allowed a fuU montli 
back to egglaying they would see that. In the later districts at any rate. It 
was of no use spraying before November 10. or thereabouts The time 
would, of course, vary according to the earliness of the -district He believed 
also thait by waiting uTrtll the fruit and foliage had properfly set there would 
be no risk of burning. It was also a mistake to apply too much spray; the 
foliage and fruit should bo merely molsteoed with the liquid Imperfect 
agitators in the spia.\ pumps were also partly to blanve tor the damage. 

Mr Quinn said it had been asked why the Department w^as not contlniiln;? 
the demonstration plots. The reason was that It had been proved by so many 
growers beyond question that spraying with arsenite of soda was effective 
that no good purpose would be served by continuing hist year’s test* 


rRUtrOflOWBIIB’ association. 

Mr, Laffer mentioned that a Fruitgrowers’ Association bad been formed In 
South Australia, and be appealed to all growers connected with the Bureau 
to Join. There could be no doubt that the future of the Industry was bound 
up in the better marketing of their produce, and the extension of their mar¬ 
kets. This was particularly the case with apples; If they could get their 
fruit carried to London and elsewhere at reajsomible frei^ts and In good 
order there was an Iniuienso oiienlug nt n price Unit would pay them At 
present they were practically at the mercy of the shipping companies, but by 
acting In conjunction with similar associations in the other States they would 
be able to secure l>etter treatment It was not that the grow’ers wanted a 
larger profit, but they recognised that with the heavy freights and charges the 
market must always be llmilbd. Other points that the aeso<clatk>n could do 
good work in could be mentioiied, especially thoae connected with the utlll- 
xation of their surplus iMroducts, and the handling of fruit on rail and steamer 
in connection with the toterstate trade. The subscription to tlie assoclntlon 
was only 5/ per annum, and any one owning 20b fruit trees could become a 
member. 


tTA|fOARO WBIOMT FOR CHAFF. 

On motion of Mr. Jacobs It was unanimously resolved te support the 
Ministry In brlugfug in legislation fixing a standard legal weight for a bag of 
Chaff. practiee of chaffing straw with bay and Belling it as prime chaff 
Was also otreoglr condemned 


NRXT CONFBRRNCB. 

Tftie intltatloii of Woodside Branch to hold the next Conference at Woodslde 
was accept. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and bon. secretary of the local branch 
and to the gaa^men who bad read papers brought the Conference to a dose. 
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RUST-^RBIItiTAiiT WHEATS. 

Tht* of Agrtcultore luifl hmm iitked to prepare ajid iMme a catA- 

loffrne of file niftt-rffilfilaiit and nist-eacaplnn; wheata grown in South Austra¬ 
lia. HcKMgnUiStig the value that aueh a list of wheats would be to pur farmera, 
we )iropose, with the assistance of the members of the AgrlcuKural Bureau, 
to get together as piueh Information as i>otslble on this important question. 
WMli this 111 view, therefore, we would ask the members Of the re- 

sjSH'tlve BranHies of the Bureau to furnish information on the following 
jKiiiitH (smceruing any imst^reelstlng or nist-escaplng wheats which they may 
have irrouii, or which their iimnediate neighbours, who ore not mem tiers, may 
liave cuMlvated;— 

fli Name of %arlet>’. 

(2> origin of variety. 

lib To a hat extent, and for how long grown. 

(4 1 Character of sti'aw, head, and grain. 

(Hi Whether early, midsensou. or late In ripening. 

db Yield IIS <*<»iu|Mire<l with the variety most generally grown in the dls- 
ti*Jc*t. 

(7) Mxteut to Nvhh'h rust has lMM»n noticed on flag, or straw, and the 
elfect, if any. on the grain. 

(SI Whether rnst-reslstlug, or only escaping damage owing to earliness, 
Ac. 

(01 Whether a gwid hay wheat. 

(Kh ileiiernl rc*niarks mi sultahillty of the wheat for the district 

WIh^iv any ivpnted rusl*n*Kistlug wheat grown by any member has been 
daiiiagiNl by rust, it would be interesting to ktuiw under what conditions and 
to what extent the wheat suflpereil.aa theiv Js no doubt that tluw mst-ivsistlng 
wheats are more su(*eptible of Injury In some districts than In others. In re¬ 
porting (SI this matter Um* expt*rlence during more than one season is desired. 

We would In* oldiged If iiHunhi'rH would as soon os possible after harvest 
furnish to till* respective hon. si‘<*n*tar5<»s n'ports on this matter for consideni- 
tion at the next nM*<»tlng of the lirancti, when a general expression of opinioti 
on the merits of tlie resisvtlve varletJf»s may 1 h» secured. 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


Upson, Oirtober 3. 

|*r»'*seu(~ M<*ss<*h Potter (clialrL Swnlfer. Brougham, Caleb and Charles 
Provls, Thonie, Brown, Krunn*. Bratteu, Baillle, BiUTaud (Hou. Rec.i. and 
three visitors. 

Ileil Bust. ->lr. Bi*owii suggesteil that 11 would ls>agood plan If it ctnild be 
armugcsl to Insuie the <*rops agnlust damage by rust. 

Agricultural f'oUcge.— llu* Hou. ?hH*retary lejiortpd on visit to Agri<'*ultural 
CdUege, He was phMiw»il uith tbe farm si(K*k.gt*uerall 3 i% and porticularty with 
tbe dairy herd. He coiisUlereil the .lersey-^Vji’iidiire cnisH the best he had seen 
for dairy pnr)s>fies. Tlie ipinntity of seed useil on the College farm surprised 
him. Hf was sufe It cost tlie CoUege this year more per acre fbr seed alone 
tluiu It cost farffient in this district for seM and manure. 

Tita^hhig Uayatacks. -Hhanisston took place on enquiry as to liest cover for 
a UaydlhclcBixiuurs expericii<*e was In favour of tMtcliiug grass, w'hilc 
‘Mr. Hua||^gn||oiind the toiis «>f tbe bmom bush very useful. Mr. Caleb Provls 
stntwl tbatebiug b«' flxeil tlie first la,ver finnly at the eaves, then 

slmntfiBlyfhe rest of the thabdi tui carefully, except the ttqi layer, which 
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Yorketown. September 19. 

present—Messrs. Lloyt] (chain. Kritli.* .ViKlcrsiMi, Bull, .(nu);. CorJctt, and 
Newbold (Hon. 8ec.). 

Bf«n)ber8ltip of Branches.—C'onsideriilile cliscuMHion imi this aubj 4 *ct took 
place. Mr. Corlett sugiresfint that oue-thlwl of ttfiie incnilx^rs should rot Ire each 
year, but he elljclhle for renonilnatlnii, tojyetlMV with others desirous of l)eoom- 
Ing members, the election helujt by ballot amongst the remaining membera, 
Th«‘ first tJwo yenw they wotild have fco ballot as to wJio Hhotilil retii*e; after 
that the memhei*s would take It In regtilar turn. He tJuuight tJlie adoption of 
this system would make tlw* Buivau less exclusive, and give a gi’eater number 
a <'hance to avail themselves of the privilege's of memhershlp. It would also 
serve to eliminate the careless memliers. .Meinl>ers nuanlmoiiKly favour the 
adoption of Ml. Corletfs suggestion, and deslii' to know If any Branch coidcl 
adopt sucth a rule If the mem hers desire it. IProvldiHl all the memlK'rs agree, 
I set no ohiectlou to tlie tiroiK>Kal being tcHtiHl by any Branch. It woaild ivro- 
bably Ik* better to draw lots at first to dwidi* who shall retire. - Ed. I 


Balaklavat September 26. ' 

Present—Messrs. Anderson (chair). Burden. Hams, .lolmsoii. Jteld. Thoinp- 
HOD, Tlmmas, Black (Hon. Kt'c.). and about thirty visitors. 

Costnitiug Horses. Tills meeting was held at .Mr. S. S. Balil’s Weiwata 
Station, for the puriK>s«» of witnessing dt'iuonwftratiojis h.\ Mr. UnIII in castrat¬ 
ing colts standing. Two hoi’ses, agtsl 7 yiMiiN and H yt*ars reHi>t'<‘tlvely were 
operated on most succi'ssfully: the.v were hnlti'ml and hllndfol<le<l, and a 
twitch plaowl over tai<» upper jaw and lield; another aKsIstant held the tall 
tightly over on tlie side opiwslte to that oi>cratisl on, and tlien with an ordi¬ 
nary sharp pocket knife the opera^tloii was |K*rfonne(l. The only otliei* Imple¬ 
ment used was one to gHj> the arter.v to stoj) the blwHlIng; after the parts 
had l)een bathed with a dlsiufe<‘tant. the horse uas let go, ami after two or 
three days’ spell was all right. A hearty vote of thanks was accsmled to Mr. 
RaUi for his kinduiess In Inviting the meiiilH*rs to witness the (»])eiutioii. The 
visitors afterw’urds made a <‘aivful InsptHdlon of the garden, wonlshisls, pig¬ 
geries, and other matters of Interest. 


Eudundat Septeidber 28. 

Present—Messrs. Goelll^ (chair). Well, von Bertioaicli, K]usk<'. Schiller, A’al- 
ter. and Marshall (Hon. 

Salt Patches.—Mr. T. R. Bowman wrote In reference to the treatimnt of 
salt soils. Many years’ .exfierlelice had taugJit him that the onily iviueily that 
c’onld be reasonably applied was to plough the patches up sevea'al times, leav* 
ing the ground as rough as possible to allow' the sun and air 
to play on the soil and also to break the capuitvcy action 
which was the cause of the salt au4 magm'sia l>elng brought 
to tAm surface. On hard clay ground it will be found l>eneficlal to apply a 
dieasing of sand to the salt patches. A vote of thanks was aecordeii to Mr. 
Bowman for his kindness In writing to the Branch on the subject 

Annual Report---The secreftary presented the thirteenth annual report el 
the Branch. Messrs. A. £. Gosling, J. von Betiiouch, and W. H. Marshall were 
re elected Thalrman, Vlce-rhalmian, and Hon. Secretars' respectively. 

Adulteration of Ghatf.—Delegates reported otn proceedings of Congress. A 
resotntloti was carried endorsliig the recommend^on that leglslatlQii should 
bi> enacted to prevent the fraudulent sale of chaffed straw' as bay chaff. 
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Lipwiif SeptemHer R* 

Potter <c3iiilr), France, McCallnm, Tborpe, Bratten, Carr» 

and two vltitora 

Guinea GmHa—NpweiHkpef reports on this subject were discussed. Mem- 
tiers thooipht taie grass a veiy valuabie one, and worth trying in this district. 

Barley Smut.—Mr. I'arr reported having tried the hot water treatment for 
barley, tint the seed all failed to germinate. Members thought Mr. Oarr had 
used ttoc* hot iiater. 


mifilaton« September 20. 

Present—Messrs. Oorrell (chair). Anderson, MortJn Brown, and J. Mc- 
Kensie (lion, Hec.). 

Weeds.—The Chairman called attention to the spread of the common field 
poppy in this district, and to the nec^ity for dealing with it 

Horse Dentistry.—Some discussion on this subject took place. Several mem- 
liers reported that their horses were better able to chew thielr food since their 
teeth had been attended to, but one member could see no benefit from the 
oiieratiou. 

Analyses of Fertilisers.^-Members thought the results of analyses of samples 
taken by the Inspector of Fertilisers should be publlsbed as early as possible 
in The Journal. I We do this already, this year the analyses were published 
In the April iKSue. and as verj' few samples can be obtained -before the mid* 
die of February any list published in the March issue would be very Incom¬ 
plete.—Ed.] 

Hay.—My. A. McKenzie read a paper on this subject. Land Intended for 
haygrowing tdiould tie cleared of all rubbish, and should be as even on the 
surface us possitile. to save wear and breakages of machinery and loss of hay. 
To p't?vont the land getting ridgy and uneven he would plough in stilps 10 chains 
to 15 chains in width instead of the usual narrow lands. If the land has been 
fallowed, run the cultivator and hanows over it before drilling in the seed. 
If at all lumpy, roll iuste.ad of harrowing, as the roller will smooth the sur¬ 
face. enabling the drill to deposit the seed and manure more evenly, best 
lime to cut hay was when the grain is just full, and before it sets or the 
straw loses Its green t*olonr. It was lietter to cut a little earlier, especially If 
the crop is dirty, than to let the crop get too ripe. With loose hay, if the wea¬ 
ther is tine, rake and stuck close up to the mower. Large stocks not only 
keep the colonr and sulwitaiice of the *ha5% but also are less liable to be blown 
about than aie small stocks. Somettimes, however, no matter how well put 
together, the stocks get blow'n about and wet. It not wet, he would not bother 
to restock, but would cart and stack the hay as quickly as possible as soon 
as tbe weatlier suits. Wet stocks be would not turn, but if the ground is very 
wet would lift the (Higes of the stock with a fork to allow the air in. This 
would pievent the haj from sticking to the ground or becoming fusty. Stack 
loose bay as soon as it is dry enough to keep. In building keep the middle 
well up and as hard a.s possible, or the stack will slip. A good way to keep 
the middle up is to imt in a few poets, standing about 2 ft 6 in. above ground, 
aUmg the middle of wliere the stack is to be bnilt, and put good strong beams 
on the top. Pack the bay well under the beams, and then build over them to 
give a rise in the middle. Some draw their stacks and keep them hard and 
straight all round as they build, but there were two objections to this practice. 
First, It makes too mucli work; secondly, there is too much short broken bay 
ronnd the stack. He believed In as little drawing as postidble till the stack 
was hottt; then generaaiy combed down the roof firtM, as the eaves could be 
raised or lou^red a few inches as might be desiiuble. As soon as the stack 
is weQ raked and drawn weight it down to make it set hard for thatching. 
Hhegved Mhy was undoubtedly better than loose hay. It was clearer, easier to 
cart and Stack, especially In windy weather; it ents better, and looks better as 
chair. Where there Is a considerable area to ent, it was necessary to start 
early or the crop will get too ripe before it can be all cut In aB ooees stook 
wen up to the binder: If the crop is green and the weather cool, make long 
naucw stodks, similar In shape to the roof of a hense, with an air passage 
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throagh ttie middle; If this le done the sheavee will dry ail rlj^lut. If the crop 
Is riper and the weather flue make larpte round stooks and keei) right up to 
the binder. If It looks like raining it will pay to stop the binder and put all 
hands on to finish stooklng. Good stooking is a matter of oonsiderable impor¬ 
tance; If not fairly balanced they will mostly blow over, and the lhia> be more 
or less damaged He would sooner pay wages to a goocl stooker, than have a 
bad stookei* working for nothing. Early in tlie season three weeks should l»e 
allowed to elapse between cutting and stacking, but a ripe crop cut In warm 
weather could be stacked within a week. He would put in 0 in. to 12 In. of 
timber as a fotindatlcm for the stack; mallee stumps cdosely x>acked and co\erid 
with a little straw make a good bottom. Begin stacking In the middle, ami 
cover the foundation with Sheaves set on end, these will flatten out siifllciently 
to build on, and wdll give the required rise In the middle of the stack, which 
must be maintained throughout Ue preferred round or oblong ends to square 
comers. Sheaved hay should be thatched as soon as possible. In cutting chuff 
be found It best to cut dry, and a il-ln. cut was alniui as good as an,i. Some 
Iirc^eired longer, others shorter, and many held that unless damped the hay 
w*ould not cut w'eJil. As far as crops for hay were concemied, he fouud Cape, 
imn, Algerian, and Champion oats, and Medea, King’s Early, Ward’s Prolific, 
Purple Straw, and Dart’s Imperial all made good hay or chaff if the crops arc 
clean and healtliy and harvested and stacked in good condition. For Ms own 
horses he did not wish any better hay tlian a mixture of equad ports wheat and 
oars sown together. Of course, it was necessaiy to choose varieties whilch 
matured about the same time. Most of the members agreed with the paper, 
but (considered chaff cut to g or f in. more suitable for farm use than if cut 
shorter. Merchants preferred the shorter cut foi convenience In bagging. 


Qawler River, September 4. 

r I efent—Messrs. Barrett (chair), Krleg, Leak, H. and F. Roediger, Bray 
<Hou Sec), and two visitors. 

r,illowed Land.—The treatment of fallow^ed land was discussed. Members 
g^*neiHlly were oC opinion that with land ploughed earl> In the winter It was 
w Ise to allow it to lemalu rough and open to permit the moisture to enter the 
soil, and also to secure the full benefit of atmospheric action. Land treated in 
this w^ay would harrow down nleely In spring. In loose, marly land it might 
ousw er better to barrow Immediahdy behind the plough, as sudh land usually 
required consolidating. 

Ants.—In reply to question how' 1o destroy red ants, Mr. H. Roediger stated 
that h€ got rid of them by sprhalding pur^e ant poliaon round the antholes. 
[Lfondon purple lightly sprinkled along the runs or holes will usually get rid 
of ants.—Ed. J 


Richman’s Creek, September 7. 

Present—Messrs. Knauerhsse (chair), Roberts, Mattner, JT. H. and I' H. 
Lehmann. 

Horses for Farm Work.—Discussion took place on the best class of horse 
to breed for farm work and general utility. Members favonu*d crossing a 
blood stallion with a draught mare for general purposes, but pn^ferrtsl tlie 
pure draught for wagon work. 

Drift Sand.-*-In reply to question of best way to stop the sandy land drifting, 
one member stausd that ploughing the land would be effecti\c. Members 
would like to know what could he sown on the land after ploughing to 14 im 1 
It fThls will depend largely upon local conditions If the laJ^d Is pUrnghed 
early and sown to rye. a fairly good growth should be secured, if the rye 
stubble is left to stand or simply rolled it will help to prevent the soil moving, 
and also afford shelter to the natural berhege that wouldeprlng. SetnlK of useful 
native shrubs and grasses should also bo sopm, and the land onlv lightly 
graced. This, of course, only applies to land not intended for ctUtlvation.—Ed.] 
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IHmial tay, Septemt>er 2B* 

Kmlth (elwlr), McKHixle. IKtmiet, Ixxive, HtarUng, l>r. 
Brnifth), G* J. and W. (). (^nJe (Hon. Htn*.), nnd tbm* rlaltor*. 

Thii IxHiigr the Inanirnnifl meeting of the Branoh* Meeera. J. H. 
Hmltli, W. McKwwle. and W. O. tiale were elected Chairman. Vlr^Cbainnan, 
and Hoii. i^eiTetarj’ reap^H^vely. 

lied K«at.—<'<)fiMirtey«l)le dlwnaeion to4»k place on thla aiibject. various 
opinions t)eiiig iMUstmled to nccouiit for tJie rapid spread of the diseujie under 
certain c*oiKllitlonH. Mr. M<*Keiixle »iigpe«te«l that the prevalence this year was 
largely due to tlie suiuiuer rains imvtng started self-sown wheat and other 
plants, on whUdi the nist has <*arrle<l over until the wheat crop was advanced; 
then with favoumlilc weather It had attackeil and spread rapidly through the 
(rops. He had uottcwl rust worst when they got a rank growth of wheat and 
warm, moist weather; these (‘oikHUous npiwared favourable to the develop* 
mcnt of rust. Tlu* Hou. Secretary tabled four wheart: plants from different 
jairts of a paddock; those from rising ground >ver<* moiv affected by rust than 
those grown on the lower and num* level i>ortion. Tills was contrary to his 
experience in other districts, tlie <*mps on higher ground l>ehig as a rule fi-eer 
from rust. Mi'inbers geuemllj' thought that the older the district the more 
liable were the iTops to nist. It was de<*ided to ask that descriptions of the 
liest niHt-resIstant wheats be imblislusl In The Jmirnia. [Tills will be done 
iC n«*mbers of Branches co-operate to supply the necessary information.— 
Hd,] Memliers generally were of opinion tliat rusty hn^^ was more or less In- 
juricais as horse feed. 


Yankalllla, September 25. 

Pmsent-'-Messrs. Tonkin (chnlrb Crawford. Tievertogton, Stone, Heggaton, 
Lovelock, Putlnnd. »ennis, I)r. MeIckle, MacMillan (lion. Sec.), and four visi¬ 
tors. 

Bovine Tuberculosis.-Dr. MeIckle fend, an interesting paiier on “Bovine 
tubercolosls.” Contrary to tlie opinion w*ceutly expressed bv Dr. Ko<‘b, Dr. 
MeIckle* is convluc^nl that liovlne tuberculosis is transmissible to human 
Ijelrgs mHnsioiiaJly tbrmigb the medium of badly cooked meat, but niaiiil.v 
through milk and dairy products He maintaiuefl that statistics support<Hl 
biro In such views. The spread of tuberculosis was attrllmted mainly to con 
tngion and bad hygleuif conditions, although inherited tendencies to the 
difoaae could not lie overksiked. The diagnosis of the disease was simple in 
some cases, difficult in others; ho achucated the w’kler use of the tuberculin 
test, although ho recognised that it could not lay claim to Infallibility. He re- 
«‘onimeiideil tho isfilntion of nil susiptoious cases, the destruction of manifestly 
tulwrcular animals, aiul the Improvement of tlie hygienic conditions that gene¬ 
rally surround the dairj’ herd. Following on his assumption that bovine 
tuliercnlocds is transmissible to human beings, he proceeded to show to what 
extent cnrelesaness and neglect may prove sourees of danger to those who con- 
«ume noUk, The milk from one tubewnilar cow would generally be mixed wltli 
that of healthy animals, and when distributed from a central dairy would 
contaminate tlie milk consumed by a large number of persons. Most people 
rely upon liolling as means of freeing milk from the presence of poasible tii- 
liercSe bi^iUi. Dr, MeIckle points out that whilst the sterilisation of milk by 
loeans of heat is iiossible in the laboratory, it is rarelv effectively reached 
by the prefnnetory boiling that ueiially obtains in tShe ordinary houaefapld. 
But 0 yem mlik weio effectively puadlled, what about butter? According to 
Dr. Mcdokle. therefore, war agalnat the liacillus must be conducted mainly 
to the daify and cowsheds. 


^ Arthurton, October I. 

FretKUidstJiUi^^ Hawke (chairb Rowe, 8. T. and T. liamabed, Northy, 
Welch^linM^ I^iomman, and Palm (Hon. Bee.). 

reported on proceedings of Anouafl Oongrefss* 
MM i MM criticised. For warts on horses, Mr, Welch said be 
fcmi|Hg||Hir applicatloii of treacle effeedve. 
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Luclndale* October 3. 

Prt»«ent— Feiu*i*lK»>*rdt ‘rnviMUler, (’annlrUjud. Dmv. Mclnnes, 

Mathesou, ami Duttoti (Hon. Soi-). 

('o-operation.—Considerablt^ dt<>(cnibHion took place gn i)aiH*r read 
at pievloim meeting by Mr. Tavenaer <>u tbW subject. 
Memliera generally agived witfb the primdplea of i-o-t)peni- 
tion, but were afraid tl)e snggeatiou for local ivsIdeiitK to buy out 
the Htorekeoper and rmi the «tore on c*o-oiK»rati>e lines would hanlly * work. 
The Hon. Secivtarj^ thouglit that though ithe scheme lookwl all right jealousies 
would soon creep Into it if it were pul iut<» practice; the right dlnH ti>rs might 
noi be eilecteil. or the manager would not pleaae every one. The Branch had 
had a little experience in oo-operntion In the matter of their l)ull; ail the cow- 
keepers wanted him when fee<l was plentiful, hut no erne would take him 
when hio require*! feeding and attention. .Mr. Taveialer read letters from 
several dlffenuit parts of the State In reference to Ids suggestion. Mr. Fomp- 
1 h‘ 11. of Mllllccnt. who was formerly a storekeeiM*r, wnm* Iwnrtily approving r»f 
the pi*iiiclph*s of the papei” but he thought they uould Und storekwping a very 
cc/nplex busincHS, and on a modei*ate scale an *‘Xi)en8ivc method of distribu¬ 
tion. He favouretl keeping only, samples at tiie agency, and buying things as 
wanted from the city bulk stores until they could w^ork witih otlwr centres in 
running tnie co-ojierntlve ston*s, as was done by the Wbolesah* (’u-oj>eratlve 
Society of England. • 


Gladstone. October 3. 

Prt*st*nt Messrs. Sargent (ebalr) Uumlle, (tallaseh, th^ode, Burton, Mc¬ 
Donald, Smith, and M’ortnuu (Hon. Sec.). 

Northern (’oiiferenct*.- MeinlMTs desire that the Annual (’onfe^'eneo of 
Northern BraiK'hes la* held at (Gladstone next year. 

Horsebreetliug.—Mi. Wornum read a sluoin pai>er on breeding and handling 
borst^s. He thought It would pay farmers to give imwe attention t*) the breed¬ 
ing ot horses. They hatl an unrivalled climate for horsebreeding, luid good, 
saleable stock fetclie*! remunerative prletw Doubtless Uie pre^atmt high prices 
were partly due to the fact that owlug to the low prices prevailing some y(»a'rs 
ago many farmers gave up horsebreedlng, and good hiorses wm* ciwisequently 
scarce. He would use only the best mares for breeding, and take care tliat 
the stallloin had a good show of blood. Breeding from pure-lireil Htot‘k was 
more satlsfactoiy than from Iiiidlscilminate <*ro«Hes. TJiough the riydesdale 
held flrfft plaw* for hea\,v work, it was probable tlie Suffolk I’unch, a power¬ 
fully built, active hoi*se, would be lietter adapted for farm work. It was also 
claimed that If crossed with flue thoroughbred mare a goral roadster would be 
the result, but he doubted Its possessing sudlclent troUiug pii>wers. The strict 
roadster, viz., the cross betwis:*u draught mare and blood horse, possesses the 
same objection, and liesides there is the dlftlcult,v in getting tlw right iyt*(»p«)r- 
tlons of both. Tlie roaAiter bivd to tyi>e was a different animal; its lasst pace 
wan ^ and W c-ouln l)e fairly regarded as a distinct breed. It was a >ery 
lisefnl horse for crossing wlrtSi heavier or lighter mares as the occasion may 
require. Hood carriage horses (’ould la? raised by flrat crossing ])lood mares 
with a draught horse aud breeding the fillies to a roadster. He llkcsl to start 
handling the fools as early as possible, to get them quiet and usihI to l>elng led 
without a halter If nee^*ssa^ 3 ^ The foal should be w^eahed at about six innnths 
old, and fed well for the first year. Break in at about three yegrs old, and be 
careful mot fo overwork It. Hlow )»»rHes should not be wai’lwd with extra 
free movers. Take care the animal is pioperly mouthed, and teach it to tie 
uPt The coll ATS must not !)e too large; If the horse has sore slumlders, cut 
away the collar to relieve the pressure on the gore. Keep the collar and the 
shoulders clean. Unless the horses were overheated and the water very aidd 
be would let them drink fteely Immediately after working. Keep them In good 
oondition, and allow them a few weeks' spell before haiwest commences. He 
thought that as a rule they did not give their homes enough oats, which. w«re 
the best of £o<kl for working stock. 

3iisilage.-*-Mr. I). D. Binith read a paper on silos and ensilage. I/>ca] cir¬ 
cumstances must; determine what materials can bp most econcmiiciUly utilised 
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Mount iHoMont, October 9. 

Pfe«fOiC>-Megm PhlHUi (cSmir), Ly<Kton, J >rog(*niuller. and Naiamlth. 

Poultry A abort dim.iia«io» on ttiia subject took pbioe 
Hmaoti Motii)»eni reported tbat takeall and ffruba had done some damaipe 
t9 thf* rrops. Gmss ^Tas pientlftd, stock doing wdl, and there waa every indi* 
cation of a good season for stock 


mfllicent, October I. 

Present McUostlc (chair), llairls IIutchewHon, OI>erlander, Mutton^ 

Varcoe, (’amptielU atewart, Hart, luid DuMdson (Hon SeO ) 

Sore Teats — Mr l^avldsou n»ad a short papei on this subject There are vari¬ 
ous remodb« gUeii for curing sore and damaged teats. Ho had noticed boric acid 
mentiotn^d as good, and having experimented U itb It found It a capital remedy. 
Of course, boric acid Is an antt-lnltant as well as an antl-septlc, and as a 
sanitary measure for washing the cow*s teats and milkei’s hands it catmot 
be lajaten ^abs warts iwid other tioubles aie often transferred from the 
teats U\ tlK* milker’s liands, hence a pre> entire is necessary When the cowa 
teats are unshed dally before and after milking with a solution of borh acid 
aU soreffess caaps, tSiV . u 111 dlsapiicar m a fi'w days As there were a few 
Cows in eter.\ herd that suffered from sore teats, and consequently made 
things nncomfortabl} lively at milking time it Is well worth trying Wans 
on tlie teats arc another sourte of trouble They can generally be removed by 
an appU(*aUon ol castor oil, on<*c dnilv, which is pieferable to use of scissors 
Another simple and good application < o^isists of a mixture of fresh butter two 
paitH and ^erj fine imlverlzed salt on<» imrt mi\ thoroughly and applj to 
wants after milking Mr Varc*oe had been usbig Goody’s fluid and found it 
ver^ eftective Members general^ agieed that the use of this article was 
worthy of extension for all purpones ot disinfectloo 

Harlequin Pug ~ In reply to entiulrj for remedy for tlie ihei’lequln or soldier 
bug, Mr Hart found It a good practice to keep fowds and ducks hi the gar¬ 
den, <»ther members neferred to success obtained by placing old bones in a tin 
or Ik>x to attract the beetles, and tlieii destroying them by pouring boiling 
water over them Mr Mutbm had litth* trouble wdth this Insect since he cut 
down some native gums wlieiv thej seenunl to shelter and breed, he considered 
the scalding process too tedious 

Manures—Some dlscussiou on the Aaiue of crude guaoo and Thomas phos¬ 
phate took place 

ro-operatlon—Mr Campliell read a iiaper on ”A successful (^o-operativo Bx- 
peritnent,” and considerable discussion ensued The question of the saving 
that could be effected b> the farmers in any district combining to get tbelr 
manure in large parcels was referred to It was stated that last season a 
tiumbsr of farmers, who secured lietween them about 70 tons of manure, saved 
altogether aliout 7/0 tier ton Mr Ctimpbell said in some quarters farmera 
appwed to favour starting local co-iH^iathe storee, from his experience as 
a gtoiekeepor hie would say tliat this w'as tlie last thing farmers should touch. 


OnetrM Hlllt Octolier 2. 

Fresent--<3ifeaarii J Bowniau (chair). F Bow'inan, Ifould, Kelly, Smith, 
Cluoai) ciRon. See.), and three visitors 

AaniMd mBorfc‘**nie 06(*retnry’s report showed an average attendAnce of 
7.3 moasbecs uorflig the past year Officers were tliauked and re-elected. 

O pi M r ri W i >-^T)ehlgatwi ceporM on proceedtugs of Congress Members wort 
tn accord with opinions expressed in reference to failure of travel- 
jipig omrea, tmt also thoui^t that In many Instances the owner of the mars 
[•lUhould he held reiwniisihle for the failure 
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Watervalef OctolDer 5. 

Present--MesRrfi. i\ A. Sobels (dxair), Beck, Holder. Asbtoii. Bcovefl. T?»* 
loar, Hnnter, E. E. Bobels. Perrin, Solly, Smith, Croft, E. W. and O. H. Castinc 
<Hon. Sec.), 

Bnaineae.—On the suggestion at the secx^etarj’' it was decided that members 
take it In turn to prepare papers for meeting, lots l>eing drawn to decide the 
order in which members wtre to take their tum. Delegates to Congress re- 
l)orted on proceedings, and tabled copies of tbe papers read. 

Season.—Memlxers wporied splendid show of blossom generally, and early 
fruit setting well. Apidcots are Inclined to be scabby, not^vithsrtanding two 
applications of Bordeaux mixture. Spraying for cudlin moth will be fairly 
general ahortly In this district. 

Tiiioeme.—Mr. Ashton tabled splendid sample of lucerne from seed sown 
during tile first week of August; 10 lb. of seed and 1 cwt. of manure pec acre 
were drilled in. 


Scales Bay* October 3. 

Present—Messrs. Koberts (chain. Plush, Newbold, and Thomas (Hon .Sec.). 

Feeding Horses.—Considerable discussion on this subject took place. The 
Chairman would give long hay at night, and chaff mixed with crushed com 
and pollard in tlie daytiuH^. Oats and barley w’pce bettor than wheat, and the 
only obje<itlon lie had to them was that the seeds got into the wheat lands. 
He advisetl farmers to conserve all the suitabk^ feed tliey could get; they 
should have two good chaff sheds, and always keep one full as a reserve. They 
would find It a good plan to put up a few high posts, ewlose them with net¬ 
ting, and fill up with wheat cliaff, then cover with straw. This entails extra 
labour, but it paid hotter than letting the straw waste. Mr. Plush thought 
all farmers should sow, say, 20 acres of oats or barley for ihorsefoed. He 
favourotl barley and oats for this purpose because the straw was better fo¬ 
rage than wheat straw. He tried to gro^v some linseed several times, but 
without siicr'OSR. Ml, Nowbold had seen w^heat chaff saved In large quantltlOH 
with but little trouble. The chaff was carefully built up In a large heap to 
a pyraPild shape, and then thatchwl from the bottom upwards with teatree 
brush, a covering of straw being also added. This plan was very effective 
where large <(unntItlos of ohaff were on hand and the time at the farmer’s 
disposal ivas limited. 

Weeds.—]Mr. Plush had found a pa4x:h of sorrel on his land; this had been 
burnt and while the centre was killed the weed was growing on the outside. 
[Keep the land cultivated during the summer and apply a gpod dressing of 
quicklime to the patch.—Ed.J Memliers complained that the common poppy 
was becoming a nuisance. 


Whyte-Yarcowle, October 17. 

Present—Alessrs. Hack (ebairi. Hunt, Dowd, Makln, Mudge, Lock. Kor 
netzki. Paul, Francis, Mitchell, and BoerUe (Hon. Sec.). 

Ice Plant.—Members of this Branch are opiiosed to the suggestion to have 
tills plant (lecliireil a noxious Aveed. 

Kxiierlments.—This meeting took tbe forpci of an luspectldb of various 
farms in the district. Smart’s Early Wheat Atas far tbe beet on all the fai*ms 
visited. Dart’s Imperial coming next A feiv farmers hare tried Rerraf, but 
it is by no means promising. No diseases were noticeable, and it was estl» 
Drated that^he district promised an average yield of 12 bushels per acre. It. 
was JMticed that the heavier the dresstags at mannre tbe better the oiwp, 
the wheat being stronger, heads larger, flag longer, and the plant had stooM 
better. It was also noticed that on the land mote heavily manured the flag 
waa already withered nearly half-way up the stalk, the flag on the unmannxed 
crops Iieing quite green. Members wished to know whether this was due to the 
manure. 
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fMuti<lo<irA» October 0. 

Piwtent^MMftHk Herrli (cliair)» ^ake, Toiikin, Shearer, Loveridee, Mit> 
^hell, MiMren. Angler, ABen, and Gardiner (Hon. Sec.). 

Pflaea for Wheal;.~*Meinbers were pleaaed to ieam that the Royal Agricul- 
taral Society was going to offer priaea at the March Show for the best aampie 
of wheat exhibited by any Branch of tlie Agricultural Buxean, and might 
mncfi good would reault 

Red Rust~-MemberB report nud to be found in moot crops, but there were 
tfeveral mat-resisting varieties grown In the dletrict which were pmctically 
free, and others only lightly affected. The Hon. Secretary snggested that mem¬ 
bers should note the wheats which resisted mst best and bdng them before 
the next meeting. The Hon. Secretary staled that he had a few acres of crop 
badly affected b:^* black rust and \iouM like to know cause; the land was 
fallowerl and manured with 66 tb super per acre. 


Vlrgrlnlav October 5. 

Present—Messrs. Hatcher (chair), .T K and S J. Taylor, Nash, White, 
Maloney, J. E. and Ih J. Sheedy, Huxtable, Strompel, Thompson, Odgers, 
Johns, Ryan (Hon Sec >, and three visitors. 

Sheep on the Farm.—Mr. Ryan read a paper on this subject. Every farmer 
should keep a few sheep, as there is always a certain amo>iiDt of food suitable 
for sheep that would otherwise be wasted. He would prefer breeding lambs 
for the export trade as there seemed a certain market in England for un¬ 
limited quantities of lambs at a profitable price Even at a confilderable 
reduction In present prices there would be a profit, while with lo«wer pjices 
they would naturally expect a greater demand In London If they were buy¬ 
ing ewes in a season like the pxiesent he would advise purchasing at once 
more than they required, as it was Impossible to pick and choose now. They 
could then cull out aH that did not suit and sell them as fats later on. He 
favoured the large framed merino ewe. a four-tooth for preference The me 
rinos were quieter and less likely to wander away than either longwools or 
crossbred. In buying a ram he advised securing a couple of good lamb rams 
from a large breeder. He had adopted this practice with very satisfactory re¬ 
sults. For a farmer with only a fow sheep he was almost inclined to say 
leed more than breed required special attention. They must on no account 
overstock. Two ewes well fed will be more profitable than four half-starved 
If they found as the season advanced that they had more feed than required, 
they should buy a few wethers and use them to keep down the weeds on 
the fallow. In this direction atone sheep were worth a lot on the farm, as 
they sa^ed a lot of labour scarifying or harro^vlng These sheep must not, 
of course, l>e left on the fallows too long, as to get the best retams they should 
be fattened as quickly as piocMible and sold as soon as fit or loss will result 
The use of fertilisers had made a vast Improvement In the gracing capacity 
of the land In this district. I4ind that formerly would hardly keep a goat 
will now carry two or three sheep to the acre for several montlis. It was 
advisable to have the land divided Into a number of small paddocks; not only 
does it permit a frequent change, bnt the stock can be kept in front of the 
plough, and after harvest put in tlie paddocks before the food was spoilt 
Any farmer keeping sheep should put 10 to 15 acres Into rape about the end 
of Jamtary, selecting the first paddock cut for hay and on which the sheep 
have been ninolng. This will ensure early feed for the lambs coming In about 
the beginning of April. Unless there is good early feed provided it was, how¬ 
ever, a great mistake to have the ewes tombing too early He did not see 
why if they grew feed for them they could not have two crops of lambs each 
year. Iaicom W'onld be partlculaWy valuable. With hay at 26/ per ton and 
wheat 2^6^icsr bushel they should convert eome of the crops into a more 
marketable product, and at present nothing looked more promising than 
ilie ttosen meat trade. 

Black Rust.—Borne discussion on this subject took place, there being a dlf- 
temice of opinion as to what black rust really was. 
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Pyap, October 7. 

Pi'esent—Me«rB. BogerB (cbolr). BiUett Holt, RobUMon, and rox iHmi 
Sec.). 

SessOT.—Oat«T>lUat« wore reported to be attacking the ylnee In phu cH. 
The tisie of the J arts green, hran, and sugar mixture was advised. Mctnljers 
report erqps generally look well, though the rainfall for the nine months iias 
omy totalled seven Inches. Red nist is prevalent on the higher parts where 
the land is stiff; inemhers thought this partlj due to the fact that this land 
retained the moisture on the surface lodiger than sandy soil. Feed is plentifni. 
and stock fat. 


Holder, October 10. 

Present.-Messrs. lloAve (chair). Perry, Tuck, Star, Burrows, Plillllus, 
Pickering, (»reen (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

(xreen Manuring.—Mr. Phillips reported that last season a nelghhoui 
ploughed up a patch of ground thickly covered with the prickly weed known 
locally as *‘roly-poly.” On this land he had a splendid crop compared with 
the crop on clean land alongside. Onil>s were reported to be very numerous 
among the vines, being worst In the cleanest parts of the orchard. 

Currants.—Discussion took place on paper by Professdr Perkins in Journal 
of Agriculture on '^Ringing currant vines.” It was decided to carry out some 
experiments In this direction during the coming season. 


Qawler River, 0€:tober 2- 

Present—Messrs. Parker (chair). Leak, Barrett, Day, HlUier, Wlnckel, Krieg. 
Badman, F. and H. Roedlger, and visitors. 

Homestead Meeting.—Members met at residence of Mr. H Roedlger and 
made a tour of Inspection of the farm. Among various matteirs of interest 
the dalrj' and milking shed, the latter with a gangway through the middle 
with all facilities for feeding, were first noticed. Experiment with crops 
for green feed were mentioned, and Mr. Roedlger stated that he found barley 
preferalWe to oats or rye; lucerne had done remarkably well on Irrigated 
flats, eight cuts each about two feet in height having been taken during one 
season. The vegetable and fnilt garden contained a complete assortment of 
plants for production of hiome reqtilrcmetats. Members and friends were af¬ 
terwards entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Roedlger. 

Poisoning Ants.—Mr. J. Badman stated that he found London Purjiie effi‘c- 
tlve for poisoning ants. 

Shows. Mr. Badman Initiated a discussion on rtiows. He thought It would 
be *1 splendid plan if It could be arranged that all the first-prize sires at 
country shows be ethlbUsd at the Royal Show. Country shows should nol be 
held uitliln 20 miles of one another, and the first prizewinner at one show 
should be debarred from competing at others except In the championship 
class. A resolution agreeing with Mr. Badman's Ideas was carried. 


Wandearati, October 5. 

Present—Mesaro. E. H. Eagle (chair), WaB, Munday, Fuller, W. and B. 
Roberts, Davidson, Hnllidny, and E. .T. Eagle (Hon. Sec.)- 

Northern Conference. —This Branch fa^ ours holding the annual conference 
at Crystal Brook. 

Improvement of Wheats.—Mr.. Puller Initiated a discussion on tlie 
Improvement of wheats by cross breeding, and referred partioiilarly to 
Mr. R. Marshall’s work In this matter. Some members thought this work 
shoukl be carried on by the Profeseor of Agricaltute, others thought It hardly 
came within the scope of his duties. It was, however, resolved to aoggest Ut 
Professor Towar that If possible he should give some attention to Abe matter, 
as it was of the greatest importande to agriculturists. 
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Worphtt Valet October 20. 

Btlii {fihkieh Fowytb, ]>ep)edge, F. and A. C. Pocoek,. 
Aodmon (Hon, Hck;,), and one Vleltor. 

Apple Orewteg.^Mr. A, C. Pooock teiwrted on visit to Cherry Gardens 
Coafereitee» and an interesting dl«ciissi<m on apple growing took place. 

Horsehreed!ng.--Mr. Forsyth tpad a paper on “How to breed a pair of car¬ 
riage horses.’* There might be some question as to what a carriage horse 
really is, bat, after all, the tange is not a wide one when consideration is 
given to the fact that breeders must aim at producing the horse for which 
the demand Is constant and the price best. There were five points to be 
tornched on In stating what sbonld be aimed at; these are height, build, colour, 
actiou. and temper. As to height, an average of Id hands is undoubtedly best,, 
and as they could not breed to an inch in height, anything‘from 15.2 hands to 
16.2 hands will be found readily saleable. While there Is a good market for 
matched cobs of 15 hands to 15.2 hands, the demand was not so regular nor 
price so high as for carriage pairs. It was a common saying that a good 
horse cannot be of bad colour, but be this as It may, a bad coloured animal 
can never be classed as a good carriage horsi*. True, some people wlU pay a 
good price for a well-matched pair of uncommealy colouivd horses, but such 
ate bad to match and bad to sell when matched, while for a whole coloured 
hoi*se, l»e it baj*. brown, or black, buyers are always to be found. Some 
may object to black, but no pair of horses will sell more readily than a clejui- 
cut, highbred pair of whole blacks. To maQ> this demand for special colmuH 
may appear absurd and contrary to commnnseuHe, but when breeding carriage 
Ikm^s fasliiou will rule, and the breeder must follow the demand. Little 
ay d be said as to build as theitv can be practically no difference of opinion. 
wtiaie\er may be said of theliackney, there was no hoL^8e IniUt on better lines 
for carriage wofl^tmd the bwWer that can come u!> to the type of the “up to 
date"’ hackney itnd buyers waiting for him. Xou, in regard to action, 
in his opinion they could not have too much actiou, all other things being 
right. He had ne\er knuuu a well-matched pair to be re1ecte<l on account 
of too ranch actiou: in fact, every inch above normal the horse goes, the 
higher the price. It is objected that high action is no good on the road, but 
often the graceful, elastic raovemeut of a hlgh-aetioned horse is less trying 
than those without action at all, besides which, if high action is demanded 
the breeder must go with the fashion. Temper Is also of the utmiost Imiwrt- 
ance. A carriage horse is u^nialiy well fed and uudein?vorkcd, it has to stam! 
in ijusy stivets, at sliop doors, and other crowded places, and any defect In 
temper will render it unfit for its work. Every attention should be paid by 
the bi'eeder to this matter. His many y’ears* experience had convinced him 
that there wus the greatest tendency to this vice becoming Inherent, and he 
would strongly advise that whatever type of horse Is aimed at, neither 
mares nor sires which dl«q)lay inherent vice should be bred from. He was 
a strong advocate for showing stallions in harness at the various shows 
though it might not 1>e possible to do so at Adelaide. It seemed absurd 
to expect to be able to Judge whether a horse was suitable for breeding 
certain classes of horses unless lie was seen at the class of w«Oirk required 
of his progeny. 

Ringing Currants.—Notes by ri*ofessor Perkins in October issue of Journal 
wen* read and favour.ibny criticised. 


Wepowle, October S. 


l*t«iieiit-i-3kfM«r9. Gray (chair). Gale, Fiaiicr, Orrock, and HalUday (Hon. 
Bcc.). 


Cougj 



-Mr. Gray reported on proceedings of Animal Congress, and ex- 
that in future the programme of subjects to be discussed 
^ftPled to the delegates a Tieek or so before they had to leave 
were done it would make the meetings more Instrucdve as 
bring forward the results of any partieuliir experiments they 
ikfn. 
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Bute* October 6. 

Preoeiit-—lkroa«r», Trenjjfove (ohAlrr. 8liariimu. McEvoj, (’ouimouH, Hteveua, 
HamOorf. Sk»hroeter. an*t Maatei'a (Hon. 

(^(Miffregg.—Delegates to Congivss reimrtHl at length on iJinKmllug. Mr. 
llonld*s paper od •‘Fodder <*rop«*’ ^•as siieciully nc>tli-ed. and also 'Statement 
Py Bfr. l)awso!i tliat from 30 tons to 40 tons iK»r aere of matigohlK bad been 
grovpn at the Burro. Members thought it nnuld l>e w-ell to trj- this and other 
crops mentioned. The delegates also thought that Judging hy the dlseussiou 
oit the O'testlwi of the eradication of the Ice plant It w<nilid be well for i*esl- 
deats of this locality to tahe e\ery precaution to prevent Its InmMluetloii. The 
vis t to tl>e Cdiege was also Jcferred to. and the crops and stock were favour¬ 
ably commented upon. 

Hay.—Most of the members prefer«*d to cut crops for hAy when the bloom 
has just fallen, but Mr. Stevens liked It better then* was a little grain 

in it, as he thought the horses would do moie woii‘k on it tluiu ou the sarnie 
quantity of green hay. 

White Heads.—Mr, McEvoy referred to losses through wheat gtiing off In 
white heads. Members thought this w'ns oftt-n due to attacks of white ants 
luid sometimes to takeall. 


Clare, October 2. 

Present—Messrs. W. S. Rliks (chairs Kell.x. (’lirl'^tNm. A. P. Blrkg, Flivgue, 
Bray, Dolan. Martin, and (ireeiiway (Hon. Het.). 

The Currant Industry ~ Mr. J, T. Hague rrad a paper on “Currant growing 
and ringing.” When lu* first started growing cuiMants he followed the prac¬ 
tices generally i*econinieuded, hut up the ninth yeair results were not 
satlsfHctrry, never more than £10 i>er acre lielng ivallxed. The is)or returns 
appeared to liim due to too vlgowms growth, and consequent shedding of fruit 
about the end of D(‘cember. He ha4i heard of tlje Greek praetlecof “ringing” 
vines a numl>er of years ago, but until Mr. Grasby wrote bis report on his 
visit to (jive<*e he had not understood exactly how and when to ling Even 
then he was. owing to the dlflferent systems under '\hich the vines were 
grown, somewhat aflrald t(» try the practice. In (irwce the vines were, he 
believed, plante<l 4 ft. x 4 ft, and trained on the gooselierry bush principle, 
in South Australia they were planted from IT* ft. to even 40 ft. apairt and trel- 
llsed. Starting as an experiment by making a single cut round the stems of 
a number of vliie«« he had varying results. Some vines bore splendid buiiehea 
of large plump la^rrles, oUiers had a fair crop, but the most vigarous vines 
bore practically nothing. This wtin live years ago, and as he noticed then that 
where a wire was tied tightly round a ro<l tliere was a good setting of fruit, 
he decided to tiT t^ds nn*thod the following year. An aciv nr two of vines 
were so treated, tlie wire ladiig put above tl>c se<»oiHi bud ou each rod 
Owing to frosts most of tlie vines failed to liear, but the only ones to carry 
any crop at all wert» ttMMW that were wired. He found, however, that many 
of the rods did not swell enough, while others grew over the wire and tlieu 
blew ofl’; in Decemlier he had to go over the vines and remove the wires. 
Being dissatisfied with these experiments he dtsidinl to ring the vines for all 
they were worth; three sem^iie ago ^ acres were treated, and a return of 
3S cwt. per acre of dried fruit obtained; mould was the cause of loss of at least 
« cwt per acre. The vigour of the vines was, however, severely checked, and 
the Increase In slae during the past three seasons has been very- little, if any. 
He had canied out experiments on 1} acres, trying different methods, and 
found Umt anything which gave tlie vines a slight check Just before or during 
flowering made the fruit set well. The wider the strip of bark removed, tlie 
laager the fruit and the less C'olour lu it; the fruit also took longer to ripen, 
and was not so sweet nor so well flavoured as that from the untreated 
As a rule the treated vines are two or three weeks later lu ripening thetr 
fndt; the canes on fliese vines are very brittle, and tlie vine Itself is eaelty 
broken off at the stem. He also found that the rows of untreated vines on 
the ffat yielded Just double those on the hillside, while topping during flower- 
tag increased the yield by 3b per cent, on the hillside rows, and 25 per oeat 
on the flat A single or doable cut without removing any bark doubled ths 
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yieM on both hillside and tins flat vtites, and the trait ripened at usual time; 
it iras well-colottred and ot food,flavour, though not so large as fruit from 
the ^imd^ vines. The fruit from vines on the blUside treated in this wav 
gave 40 lb. more dried fruit to the ton of green fruit than did eitSwr **ringed^* 
or untreated vines. The '^topped** vines, however, did better still, giving 80 
lb. tomre of the cured article to every ton of green fruit. Ring barking increas- 
eil the yield on the flat to the extent of about 50 per cent, and on the hillside 
to fully 150 per eeirt.: ringing had a far better result on vines on dry ground 
and on weakly vines that would otherwise have borne scarcely any fruit 
Tlie following season only half the vineyard was ^‘ringed,” the other vines 
receiving a single cut and the strong growths being topped. The yield from 
the latter was only about oue-haif of that of the vinea aud he was 

forced to the conclusion that having started **rlnging** it would be necessary 
to keep up the practice. last neason all but one row on the hiUside was so 
treated; this row bore only oue-slxth of the weight of fruit yielded by the 
rows on either side. had noticed a report from the British Consul at 
X^atras, in which it was stated that the rlngbarked vines would only last 80 
years to 40 years; he doubted whether in South Australia their trelUsed vines 
would last as long, esi^eclally on the drier soils. The system which recom¬ 
mended itself to him as the best for ordinary land was the Bordelais spaller, 
with a trellis of one wire about 2 ft from the ground The rods should be 
rung, and replaced by fresh rods each year This would give a longer life to 
iho vifit^ than the present* system of training as cordons, pruning to spurs, 
and ‘'ringing** the main stem. On rich, wet flats use a high trellis of two 
wires, training alternate vines to the top wire, and spur pruning all of them. 
He doubted the wisdom of “ringing** vines on such land, as the fruit is very 
inferior, and does not rlpt*n properly. Good returns can be obtained by making 
a *?lngle cut round the stem and nipping back the shoots during flowering. 
Where “ringing” is prac*tlsed it will not be necessary to plant more than 10 
ft apart, and well-grown vines can be made to give splendid returns at four 
years. In reference to the prospects of tXie Indust^, they had the benefit of a 
protective duty of 2d. per P».. and taking the yield as nigh as 1 ton of cur¬ 
rants per acup, there was considerable room for expansion They could not 
however, hope to do anything with outside markets, as the Greek currants 
were sold at a price they could not touch. 


Morchardf October 10. 

Present—Messrs Srriven <chalr>. Toop. Kupke, Graham, 0*Loughlln, Mc- 
Dougall, Kitto, Forbes, Belchstein, Beck (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Minimum SeUlng Price for Grain —Ikir. Kitto read newspaper extract, which 
stated that 38,0»10 farmers in the United States were organizing with a view 
to securing a union of wlieatgio^^ers throughout the whole world, the object 
being to fix a minimum selling price for gr^n. AJU members of this Branch 
are In hearth' sympathy with this movement, as the farmers have practically 
no voice at present in respect to the selling price of their produce. It was de¬ 
cided to ask the Seci'etary for Agriculture to obtain all information possible 
from Canada concerning this matter. 

Black Rust.—Many members report some of their crops badly affected by 
this disease, the early sown crops being woi-at Several members bad 
noted that where black rust was prevalent there was little. If any, smut 
[This disease is due to a distinct fungus, but we know of no preventive action 
that can be taken.—Bd.l 


Strathalbyn, October 19. 

Present—Messrs. M. Bnnkine (chair), Sissons, Watt, Reid, Blake, Oockbum, 
CLeriton (Hoh* Sec.)^ and one visitor. 

Coi]giess.-^P<iperff md at .tnumil Ckingress were discussed. Members were 
favourably ImpnEWied with Mr. Tfoinld*s paper on fodder crops, which they 
cousider coutalos many vaHiatile suggestions. Paper on resilng horses on 
snudl farms and Profewtir Towards address were also appreciated. Xt waa 
agreed to discuss Mr. Thomson*B paper at next meeting. 
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B«ilaklava« October 10 

Ptwnt—Messrs. Maaley (ohalr), Andersoa, Neville, Held, Smith, Thompson, 
ThoBnas, and Black (Hon. Sec.). 

Straw.— Discussion took place on the value of straw, members l»eiuK unani¬ 
mous In advocaUnil^ the saving of stacks of straw this season for use whan 
other feed is st»arco. Some of the members thought it a good plan to build 
straw stacks In the stubble paddocks as shelters for stock, besIdiMs affording 
them a picking later on In the year. 

Delegates repon'ted on proceedings of (’ongress. 


Clarendon, October 12. 

Present—Messrs. Juers (choir), J. and W. Spencer, PiUlng, Harper, Plggott, 
Hilton, Morphett. Phelps Wright (Uon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

('herry Gardens Conference.- Messrs Phelps and Wrtght reported on pw- 
coolings of Conference of Hills Branchee. One member wished to know whe¬ 
ther the members thought the producers derived an> real good from thesf 
meetings. The two members present at Cherry Gardens consldeired that the 
meetings this year were vei*y Instructive, and if producers would study tlie 
report carefully and follow up the suggestions made tlwy would benefit mat»»- 
rlally. 

Moth Plague.-Considerable discussion took place In i*efeieuce to the enor¬ 
mous quantities of moths nlwut this year. Memberg feand this indienhsi 
serious trouble with caterpillars In the immediate future. 

Cape Tulip.—The secretary rei>o.rted tliat tlie weed previously exhibited 
by him bad been IdentifltHl as the Caiio tulip. Mr. Sper^r stated that tlie 
previous week he was on a farm wliere 11 hoii*8eH had died as a result of 
eating this weed. He strongly urged every one in the district to destroy the 
weed liefore It spread too far 


Lonffwood (Mylor), October 3. 

Present—Messrs. \T. Nlcholls (<*halr), J. Ntcholls, VogeJ, Sraitli, Hemer, 
Cheeseman, Hayley, Bradley, Oinii, Nielson, Hugfbes (Hon. Sec.), and six 
visitors. 

Journal of Agriculture.- This meeting was devoted mainly to ciltlcism of 
items of local interest refeiTed to in three previous Issues of The Journal. 

Sore Shoulders.—Members do not like the idea of putting wet collars on 
horses, even for light work, with the object of shaping them to fit tlie 
horse's shoulders. They advised taking care always to use the same (*oIlar fi>r 
the same horse, and not using it on another animal. They found the treat¬ 
ment that would cure sotre shoulders on one auimal would not have the de¬ 
sired effect on another. Amongst various remedies suggested, in addition to 
keeping the shouldei-s clean bv bathing with warm soapy water, were equal 
partei carbolic oil and glycerine at first, but using less carbolic as the sore 
b^ls* sprinkle sore two or three times daily with ground starch; dust with 
coal soot and lime. 

We(»dy Flavours In Milk.—Mr, Narroway recommended dl8Soi\Ing a muihII 
piece of saltpetre in warm water and putting It in the mUkpan b(‘foie pouring 
the milk in. 

, Black Spot on Potatoes —Memliers have known second-crop potatoes affected 
by black or brown spot to become free from the disease it left in the ground 
for a short time longer than usual. This had been particularly noticed with 
IHagnum Bonums, 

Bloat or Hoven.—The following remedies have been successfully tesrte<l for 
IMown cows:—Tie a stick about as thick as the wrist, but with a hole in It, In 
bis cow’s mouth to keep it wide open; insert a short length of ordinai*y india- 
rubber hose into the throat to facilitate the escape of wind. 
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Crywtmt Breok* October 3. 

R, Pavy (chaH*), Townsend, Hntcbison, G. and G. M. 
Darl&Ntt, W« and A. Hamlyn, Venning^ Miell, Weston, P. Pavy, and Symons 
(Han. Sac.>* 

Bs yn l a thwr Prtee of Wbeat—A letter wns received concerning an otgmnlaa* 
tlon of farmers for tills purpose, init consideration was postponed nnjttl furUier 
UiformatSon was available. ^ 

i3in8llage.->Mr G. M. I>avl<1son read a paper on this aublect In making 
a silo, one must study <H>oveQlenee for lining and emptying, and local condi¬ 
tions; these latter will also affect the decwon as to the character of the 
silo. He thought a itmnd silo best, as if imdergronnd the wall is gelf-aapport- 
ing to a certain extent and may Ih^ llgliter than with any other shaped pit 
A deep silo required less pressure than a shallow one. and also exposed a 
smaler surface to the air. Care, however, must bo takeh not to make It 
too deep The walls ran> bo of stone, brick, or concrete according to coat, 
but In good, flmi ground that does not become saturated with water It Is 
not absolnteb nec^esiiary to biilld any walls. Almost any green vegetation 
may be conserved as silage, bnt inaixe is generally considered best of all. 
The crop Is iisnall.i cut just when full-gnown, but this must vary accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the crop In dlUng the pit keep the materiafts level and 

wp® tiodden do^^n Pi*ov1dlng that lacking Is done well, It Is best to fill the 

pit rapidly Planks should be laid across the pit when fu® and weighted 

with heavy materials There was no doubt about the value of ensilage, more 
especlallv for dairy stock, and the practice of consenlng fodder In this way 
warrants greater attention. 


Port PIrlfff October 3. 

Present-■Messrs, Johns {chain. Hannan, Pilsidn, Lnwile, Hcytoi, Wilson 
(Hw Sec k and one visitor. 

8h(Wt Weight In Binder Twine—Mr Crispin repoih'd liuding bundles of 
binder tw^lne deficient to the extent of 2 lb each gross weight Members 
had not tested the weights of their purchases but would like membei's of 
other Bi anches to report on theli experiences with a view to taking concerted 
action if tiicre is any evidence of Unfair competition in this way 


Mount Oambler, October 10. 

l^reseut—Messrs h;klw*nrds <<*halr>, yiitchell, Ruw'oldt, Barrows, Pick, Noi- 
man. \Vilson, and Lewis (Hon Sw ) 

Congress.—ilelegates reported on pioi'eedings of Congress Mr. Mitchell 
gave partlcirtars of a visit paid to the north as far as .Tamestown. He was 
particularly struck with the geueial use made of super, and the great benedt 
ueiived from the practice of fallowing Farming coidd lie very cheaply car¬ 
ried on In these areas, and this year the crops vrere very promising. Mr 
Ruwoldt referred to various matters connected with the dairy Industry. 

Qualls.—Reference was made to the enormous number of anafls in the 
gardens and elsewhere this year Bucks were recommended as a remedy, 
out It was stated they soon got surfeited of snails and requliped other feed¬ 
ing. 



Clibrry Qwrd«iis« October IS. 

C. J,iewiB (chair), J. Lewis, Jacobs, Hlcke, Brumby, and 

h 

fr. laedba celbd attentton to tlie spread of the buab knoen aa 
wbleli bNHdd ome eonsldemble loaa to landownera u u le at l 
led was keep ttlB cheek. 


Blrka,^ 
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IHannutti, October 19. 

Present—Mewsrs. Faehrmainn (chairh Ht‘hul*e, Ilaby, Letiger. Wllheliu, 
Walker, nnd Eiehatrclson (Hon, 

Red Rnst—This fuQfpus was stateil to bo spreading rapidly in eK>me of the 
crops, while ‘‘take all” has afTeoted many small patches of crop in different 
parta. 

American t\ heats.—Mr. Walker reported that those he had given seed of 
Ai'geotiue wheat for trial spoke favourably of It for hay. He also tabled 
samples of imported Red and White Walla Wnlla wheat, together with a 
sample of wheat grown locally from Manitoba seed. 

Co-otwration.—Mr. Wilhelm read a papier on “A farmer’s dream of the 
futnre.” Many papers had been written by members of the Agricultural 
Bureau dealing ^\ith the drift of the farming c'ominunity to the towns, and 
suggestions have l3ee*n made to improve the eonilltions suri'minding farm life 
Many useful ideas have been brought forward, but to his mind they an failed 
to get to the root ot the evil, which was 8lmi>l.v that the farmer, his wife, and 
family were o\ erworked and underpaid He was (ddiged to sell everything at 
practically whatever price fa offered him, but the price of all he buys is 
fixed by the seller. In his opinion the only remedy was a producers’ co-opera¬ 
tive union, wlilcli would Include farmers, fruitgrowers, gardeners, pastoral- 
ists, &c. If all the producers of the Commonwealth we^-e to unite they could 
fix all prices for produce, and buy or manufacture all their requirements, 
mn their omi factorieis, stores, mills, &c., establlsli banks and Insupanoe 
companies, thereby saving most of the enormous expenses and profits made 
by the individuals who at present practically liveil on the producer. The 
savings effected In purchases, and the extra prices recelv»Hl for their produce, 
would allow the growers to work shorter hours, live better, and enjoy the 
same prii lieges as other workers. Members generally agreed that even If 
all tlie proilucers In the Commonwealth were to unite they could not Improve 
the prices of wheat and other commodities which had to he sold in England 
as the law of supply and demand must rogulate the price In tlie oiam market. 


Orroroov October 16. 

Present—Messrs Moody (chair). Brown, Idllecrapp, Robertscjn, Matthews, 
Copley, and Tapscott (Hon. 8ec.). 

Ice Plant.—The Hon. Secretar> tabled sp<»clnieu of this plant grown In the 
district. Members were opposed to tiie plant lieing declnrod a noxious weed 
as it is looked upon in this lo<*aJlty as a fo<ld(*r i>laut, all kinds of stork eat¬ 
ing it fThib la quite a different kind of plant to that known around Port 
Plrie ae the ”ice plant.”-Ed.] 


Kapunda. October 3. 

Present—Messrs. Shannon (chair), Plavel, Basnyer, Pat and Petser Kerin, 
Pascoe, Byrne, and Htttrh. (flon. Sec.), 

Cnngreas.—The Chairman reported at length on proceedings of Congress. The 
•discussion on poultry showed the interest farmers were taking in tlie by-pro¬ 
ducts of the farm. He thought that there was a great future liefore both 
poultry ‘^nd pigs, and would like to w the Hxport Depot handle frozen pork 
The trouble at present was that at one time pigs fetched ver> high pi ices, 
while at others they were scarcely saleable. By developing an exiK>rt trade 
prices would be ipore regular, and with the fall in wheat which was bound 
to take place after harvest be was sure it would pay fanners to utilise a 
portion of the crop for fattening pigs. The qnesition o>f honorary- member¬ 
ship was mentioned; members present generally favoured this proposal. 

Weeds.—^Mr. Flavel tabled specimens of Cape tulip and wild onion, which 
had become troublesome weeds In some parts. The Chairman said be heard 
that the wild mustard was very bad In the ci'Ops In the Redhlli district, and 
advised farmers to be very careful where they procured their seed wheat 
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ilori«ii« ^tobirr 3. 

FreMint*--M^«ftr8. WinMMa)k'<cti%Jir), Pope, Halm, Wo^itliig, and Plmnmor 
<Hon. 8oc.). 

Oeitractlon of H. Halm read a pap«r on it wine to deatroy 

tlio nuUlee in ttu* dry areaeF' Thto wa« a qiieedon which ahcadd he very 
•enonidy considered The tnallee was a very hardy tree, growhoig In dense 
masses tinider conditions that give other timber no chence. It is mainly 
utnised for drestood, and the moat general practice in tftiis district was to 
set dre to the ecinb on a hot, windy day. Once started It wfU bum In dif¬ 
ferent directions, according to changes of wind, for perhaps weeks until It 
reaches the patchy or thinly-timbered country After a good bum, the wood- 
carter congratulates himself ok having se^ntred a goed aupply of dry wood to 
cut and cait later on. Most peopfle win admit mat this Is a very wasteful 
practice, as all the hollow and mature mailer will be burnt, and this is the 
only portion of the luallee that is of ady valhie at eil for posts.^ Mallee forks 
and rails are very useful for sheds or dockyards. If the wastef^ 

methods coutimie It means that in about 10 years' time moUee *^11 be double 
its present price oi coal will have to take its place. The quantity of wood 
trucked amraally between Budunda and Morgan amounts to 60,000 tons or 
more, aud this cannot possibly be kept up for long Under a reasonabte 
sjsteni no shortage n^ be feared They had ample evidence late y^‘s 
that tiie rainfall wa'<i insufilcleiit to make wheatgrowing j^eUable, and he was 
sure that eventually the land vtould be held in larger areas The mallee areas 
could, however, be prodtablv worked fog timber. Given 3,000 acres ‘of mallee, 
a jnan could cut over 60 acres each yeni, which would give 800 to 400 tons, 
and bring in iloo, enough to keep the pot boiling, If the wheat crop falls 
At this ratt> It Would take 20 yeais to get over the area, and by this time the 
portion tlrst cut could be cut over again Aft6r cutting the tlmbec th0 rubbish 
should be burnt, and for a year or two the land would produce good grass 
Two or three vears latei the shoots from the stitmps should be tbloned tb 
from three to eight according to the else and vigour of the stump, if this is not 
done, there will be too many shoots to make good firewood in the required 
time ne was convinced it would pi^ better to use the maiUee In this wa> 
than to destroy It ns was now done. 


Nan^^ 


.warra* October 7. 


Present—Messrs Dixon (chair), Sleep, Greenshlelds, E J and A F Herbert 
Belling, Dali, R and J Nicholls, and one visitor. 


Castrating Horses —Several members reported ibaving wdinessed a demon¬ 
stration in castrating colts standing by Mr, 8. a RalU at Werocata. They 
were much Impn^ssed with the advantages of this method 
Death of Mate at Foaling—Mr. Belling reported loss of valuable mare 
At foaling time, the foal being dead and turned the wrong way, attempts were 
made to remove it but it was found nocessary to destroy the mare He had 
since been informed that had the foal been left for five or six days the foal 
would have decayed and come away Members would like to know what to 
do in such cases. 


‘ A Convenient Stable—Mr W J Dali read a paper on this subject No 
farm was complete without a good, warm, convenient stable They could not 
expect their horses to work properly unliess well fed and comfortably housed 
On most farms a good stable can be ereoted at small cost Stone, both for 
bunding and for lime, is plentiful, and the cost would only be the labour 
for carting and burning the lime and for atonea for the quolna. The removal 
of the stemei wmuld also improve the paddocks for working Seleet site for 
the stable as lev^ as possible lengthways, a fall from the back to front is an 
advantage Butid the stable north and south; it affords protaction against the 
odd wlndl gad lets the morning sun Into the stable. If the walla are built 
to a fair height he would have an Iron roof; with low walls straw was to be 
preferred, aslt was cooler. Make ^ stalls 5 ft wide and not qulla Ihe lengtiti 
of a horse, the atall post to be just about ^e horse*s hip. Lease about 6 ft 
dear at rear of horses and pave the door with stones. The Mmrt stall will 
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be foiinfj more convenient and comfortable tlian a lonj; one. To divide the 
fettails put a jfood atout rail al>out 4 ft. from the floor, and take it riffht to the 
back of the mangrer. One rail la sufflcient and then* is no danjter of the 
horaea being injured, as they eometimee are by getting between the rails when 
there are two rails. Make a harness room in the «’entre of the stable for 
wagon, saddles, leading harness, &c.: the collar, hnmes, and winkers should 
hang on a peg in the post at the side of the horse. Make the manger of 
strong boards, and divide each stall into two parts, one for chafl! and the other 
for hay. Arrange the manger so that one hors(* cannot interfere with tiie 
food of his neighbour. Make the manger 2 ft. fi in. deep, 15 in. wide at l>ottom. 
and 3 ft. at top. Put eyebolt with ring in the centre of each stall. Care 
should be taken to fix tie ropes of the proper length; If this Is done there will 
be no danger of the horses getting their legs ov(m- the rope, and if put in the 
manger when untied the rope will keep clean. It is much more convenient and 
safer to tie each horse up in its stall. A small yard should be made at the 
entrance of the stable; It should l»e wide enough to leave ix>oin for the manure 
heap and permit the horses to go to their stalls without walking In single file 
At each end of tlie stable build a shed, one for wheaten chaff and the other 
for bay chaff and the chaffentter. The latter should have boarded floor; the 
former can be made of limestone. A passage 3 ft. wide should run from end 
to end iit the Imck of the mangers, with a door Into each olmflfshod. Two 
openings should be left in the back wall of this i>ass}igo to gt*t the hay In 
should tlie stack be built at the hack of the stable. » 


Wilson, October 3. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Neal (chair), Crossman, Coombs, Nelson. Need, W. 
H. 'Xeal. jun.. Smith (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Congress Papers.—Delegates reported on proceedings of Congress. Mr. 
Coombs was pleased with Mr. Ifould’s paper on fodder crops, and believed 
rape could be gro^^m successfully in this locality. Since his return he had 
sown some on a plot of land that c.an be flooded; the plant Is up and doing 
well. He lielleved they could also grow lucerne on thnse flooded plots Mr. 
Schubert’s naper on horsebreeding was read and discussed. Memliers were 
of opinion that it would help to develop colts to break them lu at two years 
and work them lightly, but tw often even young horses when broken In are ex-« 
pected to do heavy work. A discmssioii on Mr. Thomson’s paper also took 
place. 


Wlllunffa, October 3. 

Present—Messrs. Pcngllly (chain, Richards, Blacker, Malpos, W. and J. 
Blnney, Kemlch, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

Wheatgrowing,—Mr. W. Blnney read a paper on wheatgrowing as applied 
to local conditions. It was absolutely necessary to fallow the land in order to 
get clean grain. For production of large plump grain of good colour, the 
laud in this district coid4 not be .surpassed. There were a number of good 
wheats to chose from, but ue had a strong preference for White Tu8<*an. 
It was a great cropper, stands the rough winds well, and produces a beautiful 
bright grain which In good seasons will weigh up to 00 lb. per bushel. Dart’s 
Imperial and MarshalFs No. 8 were also very suitable wheats for this locality, 
but with hea\y winds they get knocked about and considerable loss ensues. 
His experience was that for their land Thomas phosphate was the best to use 
for the production of grain; It was slower in Its action than super, but does 
not produce so much straw. He fotind that with mineral super there was too 
much grons'tb of straw and a liability to blight with hot winds. He adftsod 
cutting a portion of the crop with the binder^ and threshing with the header 
afterwards. This will enable ithe farmer to etart harvesting a week or 10 
di^s earlier, and give a supply of straw. The wheat cut with the binder 
should be slacked as soon as it is dry enough* as It will produce a better and 
brighter grain than if left longer. He found the present-day strippers cracked 
the grain badly, spoiling it for seed and atoo making it troublesome to get rid 
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44 tlie cracked arala vmUm a screen is need or a m acOb to e simUa e to tbe Oana^ 
dtsji witmo^w at tbe Aifelatde Show. When tbe grain is much cracked 
he adTiasd putting a short screen in place of the one fixed in the whnaower. 
This Will enable the operator to blow the cracked grain over the top end of 
the screen, while the good again will come down In front Where larger 
jsieas of wheat are grown m han^ester would prohatfig be a- goiod hmst- 
ment as it does tbe work ehespl^r and produces a splendid dean sample with 
very little cracked grain in It He thought they did not as a rule pay sofilclent 
attention to ck^nning their wheat He was sure that it was to tbm farmer’s 
advantage to have a good clean sample. OansfdenPde diacnssioii followed. 
Members agreed in peeing WiMte Tuscan first and Bart’s Imperial second 
for grain for tiiis district Auper was more genmlly used than Thomas 
prosphate he>r%>. Mr Binnev said that during the past three years he had 
averaged 22 bushels. hushela and 25 bushels per acre respectlvdy from 
White Tuscan wheat 


Reeves Plains* October 2. 

Presellt—Messra. Foliand ichair). Wtoton, George, Worfel, OMver, Bichter, 
W. and W. H. r>ay (Hon. Sec,), and one visitor. 

liiecDsing Stallion.—Mi\ Worfd read a short paper on this subject Horse- 
breeding was a profitable Industry, and 11 was essential that only the best 
stallions should be used. It was a frequent occun*ence for the farmer to keep 
a colt of no spwlal merit to mate with his mares In order to save a few 
pounds, negaitlless of the t^T)e of the progeny or the trouble caused by the horse 
getting with the mares of neighbours who may be more pnifileular about the 
class of stallion used. Many stallions travelling for hire possessed little 
If any i^’irree. and no traces of good bn^eding: owing to chenpneBs these 
horses get a large number of mares, to the detriment of the stock and the 
owners of good horses. He thought that an annual licence fee or tax on 
stallions w ould iH*sult in a better class of horses being kept. A good diBcnsslon 
followfHl, but the majority of tlie members were opposed to the proposed tax 
on stnllioos. 


Booleroo Centre* October 6. 

Present Mt'ssvs. i^lnek (chair), Murdoch. Nottle, Steven, Brooks, ^McMartln, 
(lion. Sec), and two visitors, 

Norilwrii l^O!nferen(*e,—Members favour holding the Aminial Conference of 
Ncithern Branches at Gladstone next year. 

Congress.-'-Delegates reported on proceedings of Annual CJongress. Tbe 
Hon. Si'cpetary refened to motion advocating grading of butter for export, 
and c.vplalned reasons for recommending this. Mr, Thomson’s advice to cross 
the Shortboni cow with «1ersey bull did not meet with favour, members being 
*of opinion that the Jersey*Ayrshire cross was Itetter for this locality. The 
discussion on pickling seed wheat was referred 1», the (Jhalrman having 
gdyocated dissolving the bluestnne in hot water. Several members men- 
tioued that they always used cold water and found tbe pickle quite effective. 
The Chairman reported on visit to Roseworthy College. 


Hartley, October 2. 

Preseut--^ Alsa« r a W. Brook (ebatr), 0. Brook, Pratt, Relmers, Stanton, 
Xlenko, Kutaer, Jaensch, Wnndendtz, BteUi, Fzy (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

ProfitaMe Fagmlng.—Dlscnsslon took place on how to make farming prollk- 
ftble. Members agreed that where the holdings were large enough it waa 
proCtSble to combine cereal production with the keeping of sheep; neither paid 
byltiblf. It was unanHinouiiy agieed that the best way to make farming pay 
vivii'^to grow cereala and keep a few cows, horses, sheep, pigs, and fowls, 
only good atsek. 
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Applla«Yarrowle, October 3. 

Mowr*. Keller (chair), Fi’aiicis, Bottraii, Lawson, Fox, Hanimaan. 
Staeey, Canning, CJatford^ and Bauer (Hon. Sec.). 

Northern Conference.—^Members favour holding Conference of Northern 
Branches at Gladstone next year. 

Biirenu Show.—A committee was appointed to make necessary arrange' 
meiits In connection with animal show of prodiictM of the district to be held 
next February. 

Haymaking.—In reply to question members generally favour cutting oi\>p8 
for hay when the grain Is lit the milk stage, or >ery shortly after. 

Kxi)erlment8.—:Members inspected experimental plots at the public school, 
which have been (looked after by the scholars imdei* the supervision of Mr. 
A. Canning. The te«ts are conflnt*d to exi>erlmeiit8 wlUi varioaiH manures for 
wheat crops. 


BIbow Hill, October 6. 

Present--Messrs. ITnv tchalr>. W. and J. Ward, Pike, Wake. Dunn (Hnn. 
Bee.), and six vlsltoi's. , 

Handling Toung Horses.—Mr. J. Ward read a paper on this s^ibjeot Tlie 
horse requires educating when .voiing, and he would commence handling It 
as early ais possible. Tie the foal tip carefully with a good rope when the 
mare Is l>elng worked instead of having It shut up In the shed. In breaking 
In the horse be '*nreful that it is well mouthed; use a strong bridle, with the 
reins crossed abote the neck, and fastene<1 to a surolnglle, and drawn tight 
Whereter it Is to be worked It wants tt»achlng, and a good reliable horsi‘ to 
tvoTk with It is a great help. Do not use the whip more than absolutely 
necessary. The horse must be made to obey, but tliefe is no necessity to 
knock It about or frIght*Hi It. If the horse Is properly taught to stand o\er 
iind to back there is no necessity for the faimier to kick It, and use strong 
language, as was sometimes done when harnessing. A stubborn horse requires 
the whip, but not ioo much of It. ,Hc thought It a mistake to work a horse 
before it is three years old, and then It sliould not be worked for more than 
half a daj at a iIioh until well used to It. Some difference of opinion existed 
.as to the best waj to nioutli colts. Members as a rule make It a practice to 
work their young stwk lightly from the time they are two years old. They 
lielieved in tying up the foal, and teaching It to load as young as possible. 
One member stated that a horse of his had a growth on the upper part of the 
lip; the growth feels like a stone, or other hard substance, embedded beneath 
the sklnr He wished to know whether It would be wise to lance it. It was 
stated that keroslne had been used ns a cure for -sand In horses Members 
wished to know ivhether it was advisable to give animals kero 
sine, and if It were likely to be effective In gating rid of sand. 
(The Chief Inspector of Stock states that it is impossible to say whether the 
hard growth referred to coaild be removed by a simple Incision. It Is possibly 
due to excess of lime In tlie drinking water. He cannot recommend the use 
of keroslne Internally, although it is not infrequently given In small doses 
without any apparent 111-effect.—Hd.l 


Amytoriv October 8. 

Pre,tent—Messrs. Thomas (chalri. Mills, T. J. and W. Gum. Kelly, Ottiy, 
(Hon. Sec.), and seven visitors. 

Homes.—By invitation of the branch. Rev, T, Weatherin attended, nuid read 
a paper on home compflalnts nud their treatment, dealing princlpuiUy with 
disease of the resnlratory organs Sevej^ members asked for treatntent 
for horses suffering from coUic or from sand, but Mr. Weatlierill ba<1 no eX- 
p«#rlenee In the tiseatnient of these complaints. 
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Port Blllotf October 17. 

Me1>od (clialr)» N 09 wmhy, Pannel, WUUaintfoti, W. % and 
W. W. Hargmyea (Hon. See.). 

Butnmei^ Fallow.—Mr. WilMamacm stated that a neighbonr ]>loaghed up 
during the gummer portion of a paddock Infested with and the balancd 
juat before aowing. The hay crop on the summer fallow was quite a foot 
higher than on land afongs^e. Paper read at preyiom meeting by Mr. 
BaMiam on grazing and farming was discusaed. 

Seaweed as Manure.-^Disoiusaion on this subject took place. Mr. W. B. 
Hargreayes manured a small block with seaweed about four years ago, and 
ever since has grown better crops on it than land alongnide manured each year 
with bonedust. 

Bosiltry. —The Hon. Secretary read a paper on “Farm poultry.” No farm was 
complete without a poultry yard, and the space allotted to it should be worthy 
of attention. No other class of farm stock will yield so great a return on the 
capital invested as will poultry properly managed. The farm is the best place 
for a drst-class poultry yard, and farmers wiS find that there is money in 
pure^bred poultry. Many farmers* wives say that a mixed lot of fowls do 
better than pure breds, but he was certain that If they could have a nice flock 
of White Leghorns, M’noroas. or Wyandottes for 12 months, they would 
change their opinions. The farmer who takes up poultry as a source of income 
most have a direct aim in view. Is poultry for market the object, or is 
it eggs, or partly both? If the latter, he thought they could not do better than 
go In for Wyandottes and Mlnorcas. The former were excellenit birds in every 
way; early layers, and good, heavy birds, and good mothers. The Plymouto 
Hock was also a flmt-dass, all round bird. For eggs, they required good, 
hardy straius of egg-producers, but they would not get them in mixed b^eds 
on the farm. A farmer*s poultry yard should be made up of one egg-laying 
breed, and lie thought there was nothing better than the White Leghorns. 
The egg business was capable of immense development; there was a very 
large market in I^ondon for eggs, and It was difllcult to know why more 
attention was not given to it especially in view of the small amount of 
capital Involved. Dry, warm, well ventHated houses, regular attention, and 
cleonUness were essential to success. The farmer should decide what breed 
he Intends to go in for. and stick to that doing his best to build up the 
highest possible egg-laying capabflities. In every flock some hene >^U1 lay 
much better than others, these should be carefully watched for, and mated 
with a good cockered If this Is done it is reasonable to expect that the 
progeny will Inherit the characteriistics of the parents, and so the laying 
capabilities of the flock will increase There was more proUt for the farmer 
In eggs than in table poultry; for the latter the Indian game crossed with 
Dorking, Wyandotte, or Plymouth Rock pudlets will give every satisfaction 
The chicks grow rapidly, 4Uid make large heavy binds of good quality. Besides 
a variety of good food, which tiie farmer should grow for himself, fowls 
req^re i^euty of pure water, grit, cut bone, and green feed. They must not 
be coop^ up tn a small, dirty pen, but In clean, comfortable yarns, with a 
plentiful supply of litter for them to scratch In. Overstocking must be 
avcMed. 


Blallalat October 5. 

Present— Messrs. McCabe (chair). Lofler, Churches, Bast, W. and S Temby, 
Btephenson (Hon. Bee.) and one visitor. 

Crape.—Members report crops generally very promising, but black rust Is 
bad in patches. Some complaints about red rust have be^ made, but serious 
damage is not expected. 

Plgkeeplng.—^Mr. W. R. Stephenson read Mr. Hughes* Congress paper on this 
subj^t. Mr. LnCer also read a paper on the same question As there wae a 
good deilnf ^IFal on the farm that could not otherwise be profitably utilized 
all farmm stsMild keep pigs. Where a good poriloa of the wheat is stripped, 
or there are a few rows kept, he thought it would pay best to keep a few 
Beikshlre sows for breeding, as the sows will cost bnt little for their keep, 
except when suckling their young, if there are three or four small paddocks 
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of aw acrv each to nin tbem on. On tlilB acreage enough green feed to grtie 
six or eight sows could l>e grown during the greater part of the year. Two 
paddoehs shenM be sown to rape and.mustaid in March; the crop should be 
allowed to get fairly strong, then the paddocks fed off in rotation. These 
two paddocks will carry tlie sows through most of the winter, and when 
flniabed they should lie ploughed up again and sown with sorghum 
Planters* Friend. The olher two paddocks should be sown with a mixture 
of oats, wheat, and barley In April, and this wHU come in when the rape Is 
finished. Where permanent water for irrigation is available hiceme should 
be sown, It wifi pinve invaluable for tlic sows when shut up to farrow, or 
with litters during the summer. lie preferred sows with a good strain pf 
Berkshire, and would mate these vrith a pure Berkshire boar. The progeny 
will make porkers at an early age, and for bacon for the farmer they cannot 
be beaten. In choosing tlie sow see that she Is fairly roomy, but not sloppy 
In buUd, passably quiet, and with at leost six teats on each side. As the 
boat Is the n'ost important member of the herd, the utmost care should be 
exercised In sedectlng him. See that he conjes from a strain netted for getting 
shapely pigs, and good large Utters. The sow must be kept weUl fed #hlle 
she is suckling, us tlie milk supply must be kept up. The 
young pigs must be kept grou lug from the start If they 
are to pay. Where a separator Is kept the skim miak will be 
found very useful, especially for the young pigs when weaning; if crushed 
corn is added it u ill help to fatten them qulcklv. It .should always be fe«l 
m a sweet condition. Stj’’(‘s should be roomy, with good roof, and face east 
The roof should be well up In front to let In plenty of sunlight, as the young 
pigs reciulre plenty of sunshine, and the styes will keep drier and sweeter. 
ITie styes should always be kept clean, ns the pigs do l>etter, and ore not 
natiiraHy dirty animals, as many people appear to think. 


Booth by, October 13. 

Present—Messrs. Whyte tchalr), Bradley. T. and D. Sims, Chapliu, Way, 
t^oidds, Tieonard, Cam, Turnbull, and about 60 visitors. 

Homestead Meetlng.—Thls meeting was held at the refrfdence of Mr A. A. 
Turnbull for the purpose of Inspecting the experimental wheat plots. 
year the Department of Agriculture supplied eight different varieties for trial; 
ail seed was saved and sown again this year, 04 acres in all being occupied 
wllh the test plots The visitors were particularly impircssed with the value 
of foui of the earlier varieties, viz., Allora Gluyajs’ Early, ftmart’s Early, and 
Bakeris Early, which they thought would be wellll suited to the district The 
pest of the farm was also inspected, one of the paddocks carrying what Is 
coQsidered to be the best crop in the district Mr. Turnbull explained hl« 
treatment of tlie land, and after the inspection entertained the visitors. This 
meeting was considered to be one of the most successful held In the district, 
the evening being spent In social pfleasures 

Wheats at the Adelaide Show —Members were much pleased to learn that 
prizes were to be offered at the Adetolde Show for exhibits of wheat by the 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau It was decided that this Branch 
compete, and a committee was appointed to seflect the exhibit. 

Dairying —Mr. T. rdud a paper on the best breed of dairy cows. He 
described the chaiactcriHtics of the various breeds of cattle, and stated that 
for an aJl-round breed the Nortl\ Devon cow was unsurpassed. The most profit 
able cow for the farmer M'as the one that would return the most money, and 
this being so they must look for grease as well as for milk. The purely 
dairy strains were too small to be of much value for beef, hut the North 
Devon combined the two quaflittes to a greater degree than any other strain. 
They are large cattle, develop and fatten eoriy, give a fair supply of rich milk, 
are soitabile for WBy rough country, and If treated kindly, but firmly, tbef a-fie 
extvem€<l.v docile intelligent The bullocks make the best of workers^ find 
the beef is of high quality. After the North Devon be would ptace the Hol¬ 
stein for all round purposes, though the questloii of feed and coQixtry must 
always be taken into consideration. In his opinion both these breeds will 
produce more milk from a given qtumtlty of feed than either the Jersey or 
Ayrshire, and wIM at the same time give mote beef. 
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Fonlds imA li paper on nitrogen. He pointed ont that m 
the agilctrttiiral connteiea nitrofai bied to be applied to moat ol! the crops 
at epnalttet&Me •eipemft. In South Australia they had a iiia«olfloeiit inherl- 


cepnlaed frm the air. LaiHd Mowed early, and worked well, will obtain 
more nftrogen ttom the air than cloddy or lumpy taaod, and stUl more than will 
nncidtlvatad soft Heery stvpl^ of the coltiratiiig implementi glTen at the 
righi time makes a gain in nihogen, and it was therefore necessary for them 
to exercise considerable InteOlgmce In their cultivating openUloiiA He did 
dot think Sonth AnstraUatis property appreciated their advantages in this 
rc*f^>ect For the present seasons crop the outlay for phosphatic fertilisers 
amoimM to £200,000; if thiy had aUso to pnrchaae nitrogen then it wonid 
more than doable their ontiay on manures, as nitrogen was far more expensive 
than phosphates. 

BainfoiL—Members expressed dissatisfaction nt the fact that the table of 
monthly rainfall tecords only showed that of Cowell for this district which 
was far heik>w the average of the surrounding country. They would like 
rainfall records from gauges away from the telegraph stations published. 
£We would be glad to pubUsh other records if they were available, but it is 
only from telegrapb stations that we can get the returns in time foa* publica- 
tkm.-^IQdl The rainfsBl recondsd at Oleve for the nine months ending 
September 30 Is 1171 in. compared with 8 in. at Cowell. 


DATB8 OP MBBTINQ8 OP BRANCHES OP THB 
AORICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With ft VISIT of publishing in the ** Journalthe dates of msstmgs of the 
bittBohsa of the Agnoultnral Bureau, Hon. Seoretanes are requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in time for puhlioation 
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VBNtYLATION OF PAOTORIBS AND WORKROOMS. 

OrarftiBntBD bt xbb Cb»i> Ihbpbctob or Factorim 
(Oontinned from page 216 ond oonduded ) 

Conclusion. 

lu conckulitig the aeries of artlclee contributed by me to The Journal of 
Industry on the subject of ventilation in factories, &c., I desire to express 
m} indebtedness to the gentlemen forming the committee from whose report 
Ibe abstracts have been taken for valuable and instructive informaition. 

1 purpose also adding a few words on the snblect of the reaulrements of 
thf Factories Act and regulations in force in this State, and a brief outline 
of what» in my opinion, are a few of the best methods to adopt In complying 
with them. 

E\c*ry workroom in a factory is required to be provided with outlet open¬ 
ings at the highest practicable point of the room, to facilitate the escape of 
vitiated air These openings should be equal In area to not lem than 12 
square Indies for each person employed, end should be reckoned exclusive 
of doors and windows, \(hlch for all practical purposes may be regarded as 
a^ enues for the inlet of fresh air and light Partially opened windows should 
not be regarded as suitable outlets tor the used-up nJr unless they open close 
ui» to the ceiling Open windows are splendid Inlets for fresh air, but they 
cannot obviously be regai*ded as Inlets and outlets at the same time, hence 
the necessity for outlet openings at a higher point to permit the escape of the 
expanded air, which, being llehter than the incoming fmh air, is forced 
upwards by the latter, and if not i>ermltted to escape as above indicated will 
gradually mix vith and contaminate the incoming supply of fresh air and 
impede olfectlve ventilation 

Many people place their whole dependeuco In doors, windows, and fireplaces 
a - the sole means of ventilation of their workrooms. This Is, In my opinion, a 
gieat mistake Windows and doors cannot always be kept open, for the 
iiaeon that at times they create most intolerable draughts, that may prove 
more Injurious iti their effects than the inhalation of the stagnant air Flre- 
plnces draw off air from the lower strata, where the air is purest, and, there* 
foie do not moet the requirements of the laws of ventilation. As water will 
oiilj drain out pi a vessel when an opening is made at the lowest possible 
pomt, so, on the contrary, will vitiated expanded air only drain off when the 
optning is at the highest possible point; and, as one authority aptly puts ii, 
even tlien bas often to be coaxed out. 

It Is therefoie necessary to provide openings for the escape of the contained 
ail* at or as near to the celling as possible, and such opesfings should be so 
distributed as to draw off the air from all parts of the room In such qtiantl- 
tles that tlie whole may be changed in the proportion of from 2,000 to 3,000 
cubic feet per hour for eiwill person present 

The very best results are, in my opinion, secured by the use of louvres in 
the roof, which not only provide for the escape of air in an even and natural 
mauner, but also provide tor as 6qual distribution of light without shadows* 
Where this is not practiwible, ceiling cones, connected with tubes of sufficient 
Internal cross section, and leading through the roof to the outer air, are found 
vefj effective in drawing off the vitiated air from workrooma 

Air bricks ace always more or less a sham and a delusion, for the reason 
that very little free air space Is left in them, the BO>call6d air brick being 
about one-fourth air space, and the other three-fourths solid brick or iron, as 
thi* case may be. An openings should be calculated exclusive of soim 
obsiruction contained In the space intended for Ibe passage of air, and should 
bo eniBeientiy nummq.ii not to create unpleasant dxaughts. 

In targe factories of more than one story in height, and partly enclosed by 
other buildings, the sanie method may be applied to the lower rooms by earry- 
Ing the air tubes tiirough rooms above to the outer air* 

X attach the very greatest imiKirtanoe to the pftsyistoo of openliigs for the 
escape of the vitiated air at the highest point attainable, tor the reascsi that 
If this Is prep^ attended to fcesli air telU gain ad o ilai l o p to replace it 
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BUST^RfiSISTANT WHEATS. 


lihe Departmeiiit of Agriculture ha« been asked to prepare and Issue a cata¬ 
logue of the lust-resletmt and j net escajplng wheats grown In South AUftra- 
lia Recognising the value that such a list of wheats would be to our farnier% 
we propose, with the assistance of the members of the Agricultural Bureau^ 
to get togefther as much Information as possible oc this important question. 
With this object In view, tlieielore, we would ask the members of the rt* 
ap^ctl^e Bmnohes of the Piuean to fumish information on the foUowtUf 
points concerning any rust leslsting or rust-escaping wheats which they mky 
Ua^e giown, or which tbeit Immediate neighbours, igbo are not memners, may 
have cuMJvated — 

<lj Name oi \arlety 

(2) Origin of variety 

ili) To what extent, and tot bow Icmg grown. 

(4) Character of sttau head, and grain 

(51 Whether early, miUseason, or late in ripening 

(3) Yield as CH)mpared w Uh the variety most generally ltd ^3 dUk 

trict 

(7) Extent to wKgh lust 1ms l>een noticed on flag, or straw« and tUt 
eflfect, if any, on the grain 

(5) Whether rust-resisting, or only escaping damage owing to eatfttni l ij 


Ac i * i 

(9) Whether a good hay wheat * 

<10) General leonarks on suitability of Ihe Wheat for the dliNyleit f 
any repfited rust resisting whe^t grown by any mettCher hha hiih 
dafnafed by rust, it would be interesting to hum under what O w4« ^ one 
to what extant^thn wheat im(rered,ag there is no doubt that these Tmmm 9f $ 
wheets are more snseeptffale of injury in some dtstnets then in otlieri. 
Mctteim thlamattar the experi^ce during ta^ than one In 
^ 1# wohld he Ohnged if mjembers would aaeoen as peeslhle wihmmfMk 
Itaiiigb to4he seaiemflivo Jmn. secretai#oe MTOfte dh Ude madear fh 
tt. pwt «»f aw » »«« 

btUMniM. 
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VIMB AMD WINE STATISTICS. 

Bt ABnanjA PnsxBi, Sboiotabt fob AoBiotrLTUBE. 

In dur last January iasue 1 wa« able to give an acoount of the oKporta of 
wtnM and apirits during the drat nine months of 1902. In the present number, 
throttgh the courtesy of the State Collector ot Customs, 1 am aHe to take up 
the subject with reference to 1908. 

It cannot be said that the figures that are given below can be contemplated 
with anything like unmingled satisfaction. True, they point on the one hand 
to steady progress in the interstate and New Zealand trade, and in that of some 
of ow minor outlets; but, on the other hand, they show a fall in exports to 
the united Kingdom so great as to have reduced our total exports b;f over 41 per 
unit* when compared with last year’s figures. There is no business in the world 
that could afford to look upon such a position with equanimity; and, in the pre^ 
sent instance, had we not the absolute certainty that there can be no perma¬ 
nency in a position that has been created by purely artificial means, we might 


with our statistics it may, perhaps, prove advantageous to attempt its analysis. 

Towards the end of last century extravagant ideas appear to have been held 
ae to the immediate effect of the removal of the border duties on our interstate 
exports, but a littlq reflection would have shown that, although new markets 
were thrown open to us, wine is a commodity the demand for which has, in new 
communities that have previously been debarred from its use by high duties, at 
alt times to be created by patient advertising. It was illogical, for instance, to 
suppose that we could within the eaily years of federation 
dispose oi as much wine in Queensland or New South Wales 
as is disposed of at present in oui own State. It is 
evident that the difficulties we experienced in the past in getting even local 
recognition for our wines were forgotten. And at the present day, when the 
interstate trade has within the first three years ot free commercial intercourse 
increalied by nearly 860 per cent., we are met with statements in the Press that 
the increase has not come up to expectations. One might well ask: What were 
these expectattontf in btiet, so rash were the earlier statements as to the nossi- 
biiities before the wine trade that they succeeded in disturbing the serenity 
of some of our London buyers, their great native astuteness notwithstanding. 
It is an open secret that it is largely to them that we owed early in 1902 the 
now historical visit of a wine magnate travelling ostensibly for pleasure. The 
new markets that were to drain^is well dammed up supplies were certainly 
there; yet it took but little of his shrewdness to discover that some years must 
elapse ere he need apprehend any shortage of supplies. The cellars of his cus¬ 
tomers were apparently well stocked, ana on all sides he was offered probably 
more ttian he could conveniently handle. In fact, whilst attempting to close up 
an outlet that had become necessary to us, did he not in sorrowful tones inform 
oa that he could not take all our winosP The interstate bogey having b^n 


be^ poaching in his sacred preserves: at all costs it must be slain. The first 
move towards this end consisted in heavy local purchases, at as low a figure as 
possible, with a view to rendering possible his temporary withdrawal from the 
market during the ensuing year. The second consisted in a practical ultimatum 
to the growers that unless they killed the Depot he would not only withdraw 
from them the light of his countenance, but. what was more important, his cus¬ 
tom, These tactics naturally result^ in a vigorous local campaign against the 
nnfortukate Government institution that had practicaUy saved the 
industry from retrogression in earlier times this, toge^er 
with mmours industriously spread in Tiondon as to its approaching 
elMrs, sneoeeded in considerably hampering Depot operations. Meanwhue. as 
the DoMt sail showed some remaining sparks of vitality, the ostracism of Somn 
Austt^Sin wines was firmly maintained, and has resulted in a fall of our exports 
to United Kin^om during the first nine months of 1908 from <^42,046 gallons 
to S18,<^ gailomiT 

Buchis ibs positio& in its nakedness. It is not without elei^nU of ^rious- 
‘ mem; but it Is saote easy to overrate than to underrate them. For^natdy for 
us. in present instemce, the stability of the wine industry m this S^te w 
in the h&as of iaboee who are above a hand-to-mouth existence. Their vast 
cellars swTy be temporarily full to overflowing: a check in the exports such as 
has bM artiffois^oontrived during the last twelve months can do little more 
than do swpy wiw one year^i profits; and, in the consciousness that their day 
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ttnist inevitably oolue. this they can afford to forego. It would be idle to deny, 
however, that so notaUe a curtailment in the exports could pass over us without 
imposing its toll of suffering. and, unfortunately, as is the way of the world, it 
bears down heaviest where there is least power to resist it. The smaller oeUam 
musti dispose of their wine, for to them the profits of the year not infrequently 
represent daily bread; and the sellers of grapes are in a position still more aa k- 
ward, i^iould winemakers find themselves unable to absorb the available fruit. 
It is so essential to the future prosperity of the industry in the State that no 
nrowers should be in a position to say that they were unable to dispose of tlieir 
limit, that X will briefly endeavour to show that the present state of repletion of 
many el our cellars must inevitably be succeeded by a period of scarcity, against 
which it ii tiie interest of every maker to provide. 

At present, in normal years, we dispose satisfactorily of a quantity of wine 
equal to our average prodnetion of two and a half million gallons; at the same 
time we have to face a steady, if slow, increase in local consumption; a oon« 
tinuous increase in interstate experts, so that in all probability in ten years’ 
time the latter will overshadow the exports to the T/nited Kingdom; a slow 
increase in exports to New Zealand and other countries; and until recently a 
st o o d y increase in the exports to the United Kingdom. Further, it is improbable 
tlmt oxporls to the Xrnited Kingdom can be chocked by over 60 per cent, for a 
twelvemontlk without notably decreasing stocks available for the demands of 
a market that has boon established at much cost, and which has hitherto been 
characterised by slow expansion. , 

The Depot has now passed into private hands, and we may anticipate that 
the new owners will soon be actively expknting the local markets; nor is it pos¬ 
sible to suppose that after twelve montns’ inaction other buyers can hold back 
much longer. We must remember, too. that the older Victorian vineyards are 
gradually disappearing before the phylloxera, and that as yet there is no sign 
of much replanting on American stock; nor is there likely to be for many >ears 
to come; neither on the London nor the local markets is Victorian comoetition 
to be feared; in fact, it is probable that we shall soon find ourselves supplying 
the demands that Victorian enterprise opened out in earlier years. 

In brief it is morally certain that within a few months the export trade 
must resume its normal now. perhaps with the addcni momentum of unnatural 
confinement; and, further, if in the future we are to be in a position to supply 
demands that are steadily being created, our present output must not only be 
maintained, but considerably increased. It is certain that the unpleasant inci¬ 
dents that have surrounded the wine industry during the past few months wu'll 
deter newcomers from taking up vinegrowing for years to come. Is it not, in 
fact, on record that a wealthy landowner, after planting successfully over n hun¬ 
dred acres of vines in 1902, has since, in view of recent events, de<*iaed to aban¬ 
don them Completely P Grape buyers, theretoie, ow'e it to those who grow* the 
grapes for them that every effort be made to save any fruit from going to w aste 
If they cannot rise to the occasion it is inevitable that they will rue it jii the 
future. 

Without further comment I append in Table I. our exports in wines and 
spirits for the first nine months un 1903 side by side with those for a similar 
period in 1902. 

TABLE I. 


Exports of Sovth Avstfolum ]^ ines and Brandies dnrinq first nine uiniiths 
af 190Sf compared with those for a similai period in 1902 

Wines. Spirits and Biaiidies. 

1903. 1902. 1903. 1902. 

Gallons. Gallons. Gallons Gallons. 

To New South Wales. 64,324 48,726 13,188 11,642 

Victoria. 28,672 20,407 14418 3,626 

Queensland . 22,086 , 20,306 1,897 568 

Western Australia . 13,421- 10,871 1,874 2,078 

Tasmania. 4,439 5,993 283 842 

Commonwealth. 1277^2 101~302 31,810 tH 955 

New Zealand . 2M06 TUs ~l7587 

United Kingdom . 218.359 542,046 360 I486 

Other countries. 17,079 5,28^ 581 7 

mal outside Commonwealth 2(^,843 ^,764 2,344 ^2730 

Total exports . 88,654 20.985 






m 
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(hie edditionftl remark oa the nsing imtiortaaoe of the 
mterfctate trade. If to the exporU of ai;iiies we add the 
Wines that , the spirits represent, we reach a totai which 
daring the nine montfis exceeds in importance that of the exports to au 
other parte of the world. Much of the spirits exported are strong spirite fbr 
fortifpiim wines, each gaUon representing roughly 10 gdlons of wine, whilst a 
gaiUm oFhrandy wpola represent only nVe gallons. Dn the assumption that 
eaeh gallon of spirit going to neighbouring States represented roughly seven 
gallons of wines diitiUe<^ the total amount would be represented hy 219^70 

S Uons> making a total of 847^12 gallons with the wine actually exported. 

lints exported to the United Kingdom and elsewhere would almost invariably 
ee represented by brandies equivai^t to five gallons of wine, so that the total 
gmeuat of wines and brandies, reckoned all as wines, would not exceed dunng 
jthe first nine months of the present lear 272,568 gallons, a total nearly 22 per 
.oent. behind the interstate total. 


Our exports of raisins and currants have not as >6t attained much import* 
^ance. The home market is still in a position to absorb the totality of our pro* 
duotion in these lines. It may, however, be of interest to note that, these facts 
powithstanding, there alreadv exists an export trade, and it is from this point 
of view that the figures m Table 11 aie given They represent the exports 
during the first nine months in 1903, compaied with those for the whole of 1902. 

TABLE II 

Eeports of Souih Australian Baistns and Currant!^ during first nine months 
of 1^0cowiHxied with tho$e during the whole of 1902 

Raisins Currants 



First nine 
months 

1002 

First nine 
months 

1902 


1903 

IhS. 

lilS 

1903 

lbs 

lbs 

New Hnuth Wales 

162,085 

155,890 

19 969 

27 476 

Victoria 

hm 

97,091 

2,209 

23,758 

Queensland 

69,489 

122,194 

2,470 

616 

Western Australia 

48,697 

95 788 

6(> 

.— 

TaHmatiia 

1,858 


— 

— 

Common a ealth 

283,240 

4^07963 

24,704 

51,849 

New Zealand 

3^072 

12,600 


_ 

United Kingdom 

— 

— 


— 

Other countries 

— 

1,310 

— 

— 

Total outside Commonwealth 

30,072 

13,910 


— 

Total expoits 

313,312 

484,878 

24,704 

51,849 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

REMOVAL OF OFFICES, 

TAs OJioBi of the Deparimeni of Agriculture are now situated in the 
Wesierts Wing of the Jubilee ExhilAtion BuMtngt North Terrace^ Adelaide* 
Muhbers qf the Agrteulturcd Bureau are invited when in town to eaU at 
this Ofiee. The Librarg of Agricultural Literature possessed by the Department 
eon be foneifted hy anyone desu one of doing so during ordinairy ofiee hours. 
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SPRING AND SUMIVIBR PRUNING OP DECIDUOUS 
FRUIT TREES. 

By Gbobqb Quinn, Hobticultur4l iNSTitrcTOR. 

(Continued from Page 236J 
THE APPLE, PEAR, AND EUROPEAN PLUM. 

When grown onder the generous conditions of soil and chmate which prevail 
in most of the fruit-producing districts ot this State, those kinds of trees which 
fruit uj^n permanent spurs afo rendered more profitable by consistent manipu¬ 
lation during the growing season. Every one who has tried by hard winter 
pruning to give trees of these kinds strong, shapely sets of mam arms will have 
been confronted with the difficultv of dealing with an immense number ot 
strong lateral shoots which grow with ‘^broomlike’’ density. This is pretty well 
illustrated in the apple tree figured in Plate I. To suppress these shoots com¬ 
pletely would leave ^ose portions otthe main branches from which they originate 
bare and unproductive in future years, as well as exposed to the dangers of sun 
scald in summer. To shorten them back towards the parent branch in winter 
would accentuate the evil, by causing their numbers to oe multiplied during the 
following season of growth. By »avmg them untouched the light is shut ou^ 
of the body of the free, and the Idjw^ buds at the base of each lateral remain 
undeveloped. At the same time tnnie^iiear its point tend to form into fruit 
buds, the produce of w^^ch bends the latetAls izfto a contused ma^, and spoils tlie 
general balance of tW tree’s crown. 

The correction of this overcrowded condition is foltnd in subduing the 
laterals, and transforming them into fruit-bearing spurs There are two 
methods by which this miiy he done. The first consists of completely fracturing 
the laterals and removing the severed portions. The laecond is found in apply¬ 
ing a check in the formr of partially fracturing the shoot and permitting the 
injured extremity to hapg in a pendulous position until the winter pruning i^ 
performed, when, having served its purpose, it is removed. 

The first method may be applied in*spring, when the laterals are from six 
to eight inches in length, and brittle enough t« be severed with the thumb and 
finger. They are usually pinched off above the fourth bud from the base. If 
this is done a strong growth will again arise from some of the buds on the 
stub, and these in turn must be fractured after midsummer. A more practicable 
method is found in fracturing the laterals at midsummer wherever they exceed 
four inches in length. In most cases the topmost bud on the stub alone will 
grow strongly as the' eaipimer proceeds, and this may either be again fractuied 
in early autumn or cut back to its wrinkled base at the winter pruning. One 
or more of the other buds on the stub will in the meantime develop into short 
spurs, each carrying a rosette of leaves. Where there is much moisture in the 
soil and liberal cultivation is practised the former plan will give good results, 
but in positions where moisture is failing ahd cultivation lax the second frac¬ 
turing will seldom be necessary. While thii is being practised upon the latei als 
one or the shoots has been selected on each main branch as a leader, which shall 
continue the extension and shane of the tree. This leading shoot is not 
pruned during_the period when vegetation is in progress, but is dealt with m 
winter only. It is then pruned to a length which is regulated by its stability 
and direction of growth. 

Closer observation and knowledge of the^ locality are needed in connection 
with the suooessful application of the partial fracture To obtain the best 
results this must iHitTcttLea at the tirao when the sap is receding. The muw 
upon the stub will then form the short spurs with rosettes of leaves,,to which 
we have already alluded as the growth to be desired. If, however, it is per¬ 
form^ too early in the autumn, the top bud on the stub usually grows ^rongly, 
while the others remain dormant. If, on the other hand, the partial fracture 
be appli^ too late in autumn, all of the buds upon the stub remain quieswnt, 
and with the return of the warmth of spring thew will grow as vigorously m 
those upon laterals pruned only in winter. A glance at Flaws II. and III. 
will reveal one of the comparative disadvantages of the partial fracture vi*,* 
the great densi^ of shade which the hanging shoots oast over the buds and 
spurs below. This is a very serious defect. The certainty wif* whusli buds 
upon stubs of the completely fractur^ laterals start in^ powth a^ gives 
that method considerable preference, while the simplicity of the work d(^ not 
call for skilled labour, close o^rvation, or any pfwvious ^owled^ of the cli¬ 
matic oonditions which prevail in the locality. Plat^ IV. and V. i^i^nt 
two branches cut from a pear tree. The laterals of Fig. 1 in Plate V. being 




1.—Danse growth nat\;iral to winter-pruned apple trees. 
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Plate II —This shoiiiH tiee in Plate I after the lateial p^rowths have 
been completely fractured 
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Pl4t« in.—Apple tree^ with Uterel growth^ partially fractured. 
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Fig. 1. Figt 3. 

Plate IV. - -Pear branches, with lateral growths intact. 




j0irBKA{< OF AOEioronrfti {two. 



• - Fie. 1. Fig, 2. 

Plato y.—^Treatment of Pear latorala shown in Plate IT. 
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alitthtly dull edged. The half-severed portion then hangs alive and capable of 
ttralismg 4 certain amount of surplus sap if the operation happens to be dono a 
little too soon. 

A word of warning is neoessarv in connection with the adoption of this 
practice. With the exception of those laterals which tend to crowd into the 
oentre, Cr between the main branches of the tree, these weakening operations 
shooid not be applied to young trees of average growth until about the third 
season after planting. It a tew outside laterals are permitted to grow they 
will help the tree to ^omuidily establish itself. At a later period such shoots 
may be shortened back gradually towards their parent branches. In tho second 
pleioe^with tho exception ot occasionally pinching out the growing tip of a 
strong leader or side shoot arising from the mam stem, for the purpose of 
halanciag the crown of the tree, as outlined in a former portion of this article — 
no pruning should be applied during the season of active growth to anv tree 
which lacks in vigour. (The specimens from which the accompanying illustra¬ 
tions have been drawn were obtained from the orchard of the Agricultural School 
in Ad^aide.) 



^^I,-«»The ultimate reeult of a successful fracture. 
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RBOULATIONS RBLATINQ TO THE INTRODUCTION OR 
TREES, FRUITS, AND PLANTS. 

The tollowing regulations (loaling with the iTuportation of plants and fruits 
were rowntW garetted inplaw of those gazetted on Decerabor 18.1902 — 

j. (o>) introduction into South Austialia of g;rap6 vines and anv oor- 
tions thereof from any country or place is absolutely prohibitiKl. 

, (^J Ijiving trees, plants, or portions therooi (not being grape vines or por¬ 

tions thereof), and fruits (not neing grapes) may be introduced into South 
Austruia from any country or place under and subject to these regulations, but 
not otherwise. 

(cj Living trees, plants, or portions thereof (not being fruit) shall only be 
introduced into South Australia at Port Adelaide by sea, or at Adelaide by par¬ 
cels post, or at Adelaide by raili\ay parcel under bond. 

(dj All living trees, plants, or portions thereof, intended for introduction 
into South Australia, must, prior to being landed or introduced, bo thoroughly 
cleansed of soil: Provided ali^a.ys that any inspector may admit plants growing 
in pots, if in his opinion there is no danger in importing them. 

2. All living trees or plants, or portions thereof, or fruits introduced into 
South Australia from any country or place shall, on being landed or introduced, 
be forthwith delivered into the custody of some ofheer ol Customs, and shall, at 
the expense of the importer or consignee thereof, be conveyed in original un¬ 
opened packages to such place as the Commissioner Ahall direct. 

3. An Inspector shall examine such trees, plants, or portions thereof, or 
fruits, and may treat such trees, plants, or portions thereof, or fruits in such 
manner as he may think desirable, or may order that such trees or plants, or 
portions thereof, or fruits, and the boxes or packages in which they wore pacKed, 
or either of them, shall be destroyed by fire if, in his opinion, there is any danger 
in importing them. 

4. The expense of conveying such trees, plants, portions thereof, or fruits to 
the place fixed for their cjfnmination, and or the examination and treatment or 
destruction thereof, shall bo borne by the consignee or introducer thereof, and 
shall be paid before they are delivered to such consignee or introducer. 

5. No person shall be entitled to any compeiuation by reason of any damage 
to or by the destruction of any tree, plant, portion ^'liereof, or fruits, or of any 
box or package under these regulations. 

6. No parcel of plants or portions thereof shall he introduced into South 
Australia from any country where the insect known as phylloxera vasfafrix is 
known to exist unless accompanied by a declaration made by the grower before 
a Justice of the Peace or British Consular Agent ii the State or countrv of 
origin, to the following eflFeot — 

(aj That the case contains no grape yines or portions thereof. 

(bj That the plants were grown at a greater distance than fifty yards from 
any grape yines or roots of yines. 

(cj That no phylloxera exists or has- existed in the nursery or garden in 
which the plants haye been growing. 

I'd) That the whole oi the plants are free from the insect known as 
phylloxera rastatrix. 


«‘TAKEALL’V 4IIID ‘WHItBHEADS” IN WHEAT CROPS. 

By W. L. Summers, Inspecxoe of Feutilisbrs. 

Every farmer in South Australia has m*obably had more or less experience 
of losses caused by “takenir* and “whiteheads’* in his wheat crons. In very 
many cases the lowes have been of severe character. 1 doubt lyhether any sub¬ 
ject has received greater attention from the members of the Agricultural Bu¬ 
reau than “takeafi,” unless it be the manuring of wheat crops. “Takeall” has 
been attributed by farmers to many different causes, and seems to occur under 
a 4reat variety of circumstances. “Whiteheads” have usually beOn attributed 
to frost, hot winds, or sudden extremes of temperature. TTp to the present, 
however, the cause of both has practically been shrouded in mjrstory, though 
there is little doubt that what has often been called “takeall” was simply root- 
fail, caused by a drv. indlow seedbed. Many years back some of our farmers 
noticed that “takeall” was worst on dry-worked land, and their intelligence led 
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9HB8P OM tMB SMALL FARM. 


Bt IhroouT. 


Moftt itkTXMim now tecDjmise that Aheep on the farm are necessary to good 
hnihandry; nevertheiess, time stiii ejdst in our midst a good many smali farmers 
who think they can do without sheen, and it is at these men that I am pointing 
the Anger. 


dheep on the farm are as necessary as are children. The children do the 
odd jobs: run up the cows and horses, fetch the mail, and a host of other things 
thnt would not oe done at ail, or would not pay to do, if they had to be done by 
l^uHs; so, in a different way, sheep supply the ouameuts on the hsrm; they pro¬ 
vide the home with mutton when it is required. The average farmer who has not 
sheep may be seen wasting three or four hours a week driving away to some 
mgtxbours for a sheep, and generally winds up by falling outt with a very 
det^t neighbour because he nas taken back a skin woirh about eighteen 
penoe instead of one worth five or six shillings, because he has dried it on a 
ppat and made it like a belltopper, instead oi drying it on a rail and in the 
shade. Then there is the bit of wool, which will probably pay for the keep 
or the sheep, besides perhaps a little from the sale of what are not required 
after shearing, etc. 


The breed of sheep must be fixed according to the nart of the country you 
are in, but. generally speaking, the Merino should be the foundation stock, if 
not wbolly Merino. Cleaning land and rearing fat lambs hardly go together; 
they may in good seasons, but if in average seasons you clean the land you don’t 
fatten the lamus; or, on the other hand, it vou fatten the lambs, you don’t clean 
the land. For when you want to ripen up the iambs they should be hunting for 
green straws on the fallow, and wandering over fallow is not conducive to fat. 


Generally spoakiiiir the man that has not had some knowledge of sheep has 
a very exalted idea of how many sheep he can keep. he seems to think they 
ghould be studded about the field like a good crop of melons on a pumpkin 

§ atoh. The man who thinks ho knows is worse than the one who knows he 
oesn’t know. So if you have not had sheep before, and you imagine that you 
can keep 300, get ISO. and you will be on the safe side. In a general way, it is 
not good business to buy old sheep; three young sheep can be kept where vou 
oottld onlv keep two old ones. Old sheep often need nursing. young ones you 
can be offhand with: the latter will make a living almost anywhere and do the 
cleaning for you ; the old ones onn’t do it properly. To the man who is new at 
the game, buying sheep is the worst and most difficult part of the whole busi¬ 
ness. Any mt^ can sell sheep, if they are of decent quality they will sell 
themselves. Buying is a different matter. If you don’t know much about 
si^p ask some one else to act for you. Not the common gasbag that reckons he 
knows everything, but one of the sort that are rather diffident about giving an 
opinion. Some of these you will probably know. Tell one of them what you 
want and let him buy for you. 


Shear your sheep just before the grass seed begins to shoot out of its stalk. 
It is better to shear a little early rather than be late with it. Fit shearing in 
between your fallowing and your haymaking. Don’t be gulled by woolbrokers 
in^ malung four classes out of six bales of wool, j^ust take off the dirty edges, 
those small pieces that are about the armpits and the crutch; burrs donH count 
for much Vith buyers nowadays. 


A last word of caution. I have some knowledge of what I am writing 
about, picked up principally from what I have seen others do. I have seen a 
good many brought nearly to ruin by buying too many sheep for the feed they 
had; so don’t get more mouths than you can fill properly. 

{We can commend to our readers our correspondent’s rough-spoken wif^om. 
It appears to us, however, that his attitude, whilst certainly oomm^dable to¬ 
day, may be in need of revision to-morrow, when sheep and livestock generally 
win no longer be looked upon as more or less necessary evils, fed on the natural 
betba^ left along the fences and roadways, but will form the principal businM 
of the farm, towards the wellbeing of which every farm operation will be 
dinectod. In sueb trmee it is not unlikely that sheep will be found “studded 
about the.fifiM like mekms on a pumpkin patch.”-^ED.j 
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eOQ-LAYlNQ COMPETITION AT MAQILL. 

The follov^ing table sho^b the positious on Xo\einbei 28 ot the pens of 
fowls taking part m the Royal Agi loultnral and Hortic nltuial horietv » oom* 
petition at Magill, oompaied with the positions of the respectno pons at the 
end ot winter, i e , August 3() — 


Position on Position on 


Aug. 80 

Nov : 

3 

1 

2 

2 

5 

J 

6 

4 

8 

5 

4 

6 

1 

7 

7 

8 

18 

9 

9 

10 

12 

11 

20 

12 

16 

13 

10 

14 

11 

lo 

18 

16 

19 

17 

15 

18 

22 

19 

17 

20 

14 

21 

24 

22 

26 

23 

28 

24 

21 

26 

26 

2b 


Breed 


Silver Wyandotte 
Silver Wyandotte . 
White Leghorn ' 
I White Leghorn 
I White Leghorn 
I Black Orpington I 
Golden Wyandotte 
Silver Wyandotte 
Andalusian 
Black Orpington 
White Leghorn 
8 S Hamburg I 
White Leghorn | 
Brown Leghorn 
Minorca I 

Minorca 

Houdan I 

Golden Wyandottej 

Minorca 

Brown Leghorn 

Buff Orpington 

Minorca 

Minorca 

Black Orpington 
Jubilee Orpington 
Indian Game 


Owner 1 

Total Eggs 
laid to 
Nov 28 

Sirgenfri Poultry Yard 

699 

Smith, W A E 

1 bl6 

CromptoD, F £ 

679 

Faaman, Messrs 

660 

Yon Bertouob, J. 

642 

Keays & Tyler 

640 

Caterer, T A. 

686 

Bennett, H C 

634 

Evenden W F 

584 

Child, W‘ L 

667 

Milford, W H 

668 

Kluge, J 

661 

Bennett, W C 

648 

Bevan, P P 

640 

LeLievre Bros 

519 

Hannaford, W 

519 

Fleming, H 

616 

Mellor, P W 

, 612 

Walker, G. 

oU3 

W right, C 

497 

Ucolta poultry Yard 

472 

Bower, J 

4U0 

Mellor, J F 

877 

Best Bros 

874 

Pugh, H M 

326 

Shierlaw, S B 

201 


It will be seen fioin the above that the positions of the lespective pens have 
matenallj altered Mr Cateiei’s Golden Wyandottos ha^e lost pride ol place, 
and €'ach week lately ha\e been tailing behind the leading competitors The 
Silver Wyandottes and White Leghorns ha%e lnlpro^ed their position to a 
cousideraDle extent, and the lesults point to a tlose finish between flie loaning 
pens tor top place nt the conduhion of the contest The positions occupied by 
the Orpin^on, Minorca, and Brown Leghorn pens will be a gieat disappoint- 
ment to then suppoiters and then nerioriuances during the past three 
months do not hold out piuth hope foi any matoiial improct inont 

Taken altoget'ier the buds in the contest cannot be said to have displayed 
any extraoi dinary egg-laying propensities There aie bi\ fowls in each pen, 
and the best average is only llO i eggs pei hen toi eight inoiiths, while only 
eight pens average over 1(X) eggs pet hen The returns tiom the Hawkesbury 
competition aie 'very much beTfcr than this 
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Fahni. 

Bt J. D. ToWAB, PBlllOlFAt. AGBlCVLTUBAt. OoiXBQB. 

Hat.—C atting was oomplated aarly in Nm^ember. Owing to the presence of 
Bid tPft all the Dart’s Imperial and Defiance at the ’Island” had to be cut 
early. The rust was slow in attaching them, but when it did come it doveloped 
with mairellous rapidity. With four binders, however, we were able to out it 
down ^chly, and have made from these varieties a good amount of splendid 
iMy. Over 800 tons of hay are now in the stack, and all was secured in excel¬ 
lent condttkm. vhrer half an inch of rain fell on November 15, and the stacks 
were wet to the depth of two sheaves. These were removed and stooked along 
the stamc to dry. We estimate the yield at two tons per dcre. 

WstBAT.—A good portion of the wheat will be harvested with the strippers. 
This work was hegun on November 19, on the Neumann’s wheat at the 
’’lidimd,” and continued in the College Selection and King’s at ’’Flett’g.” It 
is yet too early to estimate the yield, though, judging from results of a few 
in the neighbourhood, we are inclined to reduce oui estimate by two or 
three bushels per acre. From a small patch of barley harvested in ’’Dahhtz” 
we secured at the rate of 48.S bushels per acre. On November 8 the Sunshine and 
May Brothers’ harvesters were tried m the College barley As the trials were 
not of a competitive nature no results were recorded. The agents, however, 
very kindlv explained to the students the working parts of their machines, and 
each machine gave a good exhibition of work in a somewhat heavy and difficult 
crop. 

Shbbp.- The College Faini will this year breed 350 eues, using two Dorset 
Horn, two Menno, one Shropshire, one Southdown, and one Lincoln ram. 
The Merino rams will have the best of the College Merino ewes, and the old 
l^net Horn ram will be bred entirely to Merino owes, while the 97 heavy 
eiwbred and the remaining Merino ewes will be divided equally among the 
four eoarse-wooUed rams. Thus we will get a large variety of crosses, as well 
as some fairly high-grade Mermos. The rams were placed with the flocks on 
November X8, which is over two weeks earlier than last year, and the number 
oi ewes bred will be double what it was last season. 


Expkrimbntal Vinbyard. 

fiv H. E. LAFTBB, StTPERINTBNPBNT OF YiNBYABD. 


loially shows a heavy crop, 
liras. Young vines planted 


November has been warm, with a couple of nice rains. These have kept the 
vines growing vigorously, and we may safely say that they never looked better. 
Apgrt from Mundant growth, there is every prospect of a good crop of grapes, 
for the setting is very satisfactory. Carbenet especially ^ows a heavy crop. 
IM this variety is closely followed oy Malbec and Shiras. Young vines planted 
to fill blanks are doing well. 

The rainfall for the year up to date is only 15.38 inches. This is still below 
the average, but, having fallen at the most necessary times, the full benefit has 
been obtained by plants. {Successive crops of wild melons and other summer 
weeds have been coming up, rendering constant scarifying necessary to keep 
them in check. 


treee have had one good soaking. Though the ground was fairly moist under- 
nea^ yet fot the sake of young trees, many of which looked rather sickly, we 
fo^d it noceesary to begin watering. 

At the bogitming of the month all currants were ’’ringbarked,” the result 
baiiig a heavy sattiiig of fruit. Some experiments in waxing of incisions have 

S carried <mt. Every four consecutive vines in each row were treated as 
a:—Ko. I. Inmsion not waxed. No. fi. Incision waxed. No. 8. Incision 
I with Raxed doth. No. 4. Incision waxed and then bound with waxed 


PtaotieaQy no oaUus was showiim. No. 2 was better than No. 1. and 
mwed a oonsiderawe amount of ^lus. No. 8. The incision was entirdy filled 
Witk a ring of eaUlMl. No. 4. The same as No. 8. From this it may be oon- 
dndea that the binding with waxed doth is all that is necessary, there being 
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no diffei«noe in thooe treated with both wax and waxed doth. The waxed doth 
IS by far tfaa more ronTenient method, there being; no necessity of keepins a wax 
pot hot.. These results have been* obtained in three weeks,'whereas s^e old 
scare which have been made two years have not healed vet. By gettina this 
rapid healing of incisions much of the strain on the constitution of the vine 
will probably be done away with. 


THE DISC PLOUGH. 

By J. B. Towar, Principal AoRicrLTURAL Collsgb. 

A four-furrow disc plough (manutactured by W. C. Peacock A Brother, Mel¬ 
bourne! has been used foi the past five years on the College Farm. It has done 
the bum of the ploughing since it was purchased, having ploughed over 700 
acres the past two rears. , jfiight horses are used with it, each disc turning eight 
mches. and with this 32-inch sweep a good man is capable of doing 41 acres a 
day, while about 4 acres is an average day’s work. 

Compared with a three-furrow stumpjumper, the disc plough runs relatively 
easier for depths of five inches and over. For shallower depths the difference 
would probably be less, although no tests have been made. The quality of the 
work done by the disc plough is better than that of any other plougn on the 
farm. The furrow is completely turned over, and all coarse manure and herbage 
well covered. It is impossible to choke up in heavy stuff, as the revolving discs 
make a clean cut of all sod, roots, and vegetation, readily clear themselves, and 
leave a fairly even ploughed surface for the cultivation to follow. In soil liable 
to stick to the mouldboards the disc cleans itself perfectly, and even in the 
wef, sticky patches vhich sometimes occur in the field there is no difficulty in 
getting through. 

It IS true that we have not at the College one of the most improved stump¬ 
jumping ploughs, yet from oui knowledge of what can be had in the market, 
were we to purchase anothei plough for oui clean land we would get another 
disc. Ill hard ground the disc is not at its best, though it goes in readily in apy 
land that is in proper condition for ploughing. In land stony or full of green 
stumps or roots the disc plough is not suitable, as the discs and other parts are 
liable to break, and large stones will throw the plough out of the ground. We 
have not tried the stump-jumping disc ploughs. 

The construction of the disc plough involves a large number of wearixm 
parts. There are three wheels, two of them set at wi angle with the ground, 
besides tiro foui ievolving discs. A set of discs will plough, under ordinary 
conditions, aboqt 200 acres of land, and with an enormous strain on the other 
wearing parts there is bound to be considerable expense for repairs, yet no 
greater than with the stump jumpers. The plough has in general given sati^ 
faction, and will continue to do the greater part of the College ploughing until 
replaced by something better. 


HORSE-CLIPPING EXPERimENT AT R08BW0RTHY 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


By J. D. Towar, Principal Aoricultcral Collbgk. 


The experim'^BL in ciinping farm horses, which was begun early in the 
winter, gave on the wdiole rather indefinite results. The tour horses which 
were clipped all seemed to do their work with less fatigme than their mates in 
full growth of hair, while in heavy w*ork, when the unclippqd horses were per¬ 
spiring freely, the clipped liorsos kept pei|;fectly dry. 

Comparing mdividuallv the four clipped horses with tliose which worked^ 
in the same teams we offer the following notes : - 


Clyob. -Large grev horse, aged. Poor in condition when cUppfd. Work¬ 
ed hard continuously, gained in flesh, and is now in better condition than at 
any time during the*past year. 

Cbbviot. —Large brown horse, aged. Fair condition when •clipped* Worked 
hard all through the winter, showed no signs of benefit from clipping. 

Txvior.—^Medium-sized grey mai^ worked hard and oontinuotuly. !l^n- 
Ik^th, spirits, and condition throughmit. No particdlnr 
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FAui4.-»^m ymiig li 0 rie, in good oondition when dipped, 
end ^ittintioiuiiy. Took dioki odd edd lost some condition, 
i the whole. Clyde end 


Worked herd 


: in the teems with the dip 
ht end verietions in oond 


__ to improve by the operetion, while 

jowed no benefits. Undipped horses work¬ 
horses showed similer gains and losses in 


The experiment on the whole leaves us with no definite results. There 
was the eimense of dippers, rugs (which were used about four weeks), and 
the work of dipping, on the one nand, against horses working more easily, no 
sweat, and no grooming on the other haim. This year’s result neither favours 
nor oendemns the practice. We have no adequate measure of the benefits to 
ofiket the certain trouble end expense incurred m the work of dinoing. The 
experiment merits another trial, and will probably be undertaken again next 
year. 


AN ENQUIRY INTO SOUTH-EASTERN CONDITIONS. 

Bt ASTlttR J. PERKiyS, SsCRETARV FOR AGRICULTURE 

The South-East as a special Division adopted ^ the Statistical Depart¬ 
ment ^ covers widely different areas from the South-East as defined by charac¬ 
teristic climatic and agricultural features. The former is made to include the 
^unties of Russell, Cnandos, Bucdeuch Cardwell, Buckingham. MacDonnell, 
Robe, and Grey, whilst at thq vei^ outside the latter cannot be said to include 
more than the Counties of MacDonnell. Robe, and Grey Portion even of 
MacDonnell can hardly be said to be possessed of the true South-Eastern char- 
aoteristios. For some time past 1 have contemplated an enquiry into the con¬ 
ditions governing the ajgnculture oi the true South-East as above defined , and 
when m the course of these paoers general reference is made to it, what is said 
should be connected exclusively with our three southernmost counties. 

These three counties cover an area of nearly three and three-quarter mil¬ 
lion acres, distributed as follows.— 

MacDonnell . 1,180,800 acies 

Robe . 1,256,680 aoies 

Grey 1,308,160 acies 

Area of South-Eastern Counties ... 3>744,640 acres 

Of this area, in 1901, about one million acres had been wholly or condition¬ 
ally alienated, whilst the total area in occupation, including Crown leases, was 
represented by over thi’ee and a third million acres, leaving only some 350,000 
acres unoccupied. In these counties, therefoie, in Iwl over 90 per cent of the 
land was being utilized in some vay or other. This figure compares very 
favourably with what at the same period obtained over the rest of South Aus¬ 
tralia within the county boundaries. Over this more extended area slightly 
under B6 per cent, of the acreage was in occupation. 

Opinions as to the economic value and future prospects of these three 
and one-third million acres are considerably at variance, and it is with a 
view to throwing some light on the matter that 1 have latterly contemplated 
a systematic investigation into the general conditions and soils of the counties. 
It b a matter ot common knowledge that here, so far as quality of soil is con¬ 
cerned, extremes meet. We have on the one hand the exceptionally rich volcanic 
•oil of Mount Gambler and the peat lands of Millioent; and on the other, vast 
tracts of white, sandy, bracken copk||ry, which could hardly be p<mrer. On wue 
wholes therefo^, it is not, so much exceptional fertility of the soil 

^lat raaracteXises nniitbyjnpt as a reliable and fairly heavy rainfall. The 
latest mean rainfall map wMinnied by the Meteorological Department in 1895. 
Xn it MacDonnell is crMitw with a yearly mean of from 20 to 26 inches; the 
coastal hAlf of Edw has a nmilar record, whUst over the inland half the mean 
varie^ffoin M to 80 inches: in Grey the general mean was given as to 30, 
fiUk m exception pf an inner circle about 25 miles in diameter, and having 
centre about ei|^ miles east of Glencoe, over which the rainfall was given 
I to to 40 Aches, vke mean rainfaUs that characterise our various settled uis- 
I mi|^ a matter of common knowled^ that it is quite unnecessary 
r of 


^ need < 


itS5 ; 


ei with a view to setting out clearly the great advantages 
I dsmate. We all know what a S5 to 30 inmi rainfall means. 
Jbd that owing to the lower temperature and oonsequent 
uPa that obtains in the country we are dealing with, in 
be looked upon as more effective from the point of view of 
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i^pricttlture than a similar fall anywhere north of Adelaide, at Clare, for in* 
stance. 

With the inevitable increase of population that is ahead of us, and the 
consequent and accompanying rise in land values that is equally and inevitably 
ahead of us, it is certain that the changes which characterised similar eras in 
European fanning will be reproduced in our midst. And, as a natural conse¬ 
quence, there is much land both north and south of Adelaide that must in time 
drop out of the monotonous rotation of wheat and bare fallow To my mind 
it IS from these southern counties, in which climatic conditions arc so favour¬ 
able, that the first impulse towards an improved and more advanced agriculture 
must come By way of a ptehmmary enquiry, it behoves us first to ascertain 
to what extent these favoured tracts of country may be said to havo emerged 
from the primitive age that is characterised b> vast aieas and small fields. 

In Table I. are summarised the average v early agricultural returns from 
the three counties in question, fiom 1896 to 190.8 mclnsivc. 

TABLE I 

Showing mean yearly agritultinal retuniit finm Cnunfte^ MacVonnelly "Rohe, 
and Giey duniig 1896-1903 


Totals for 



Coil II tj 

Count} 

(’onnty 

3 hree 


MacDonnell 

Robe 

Grey 

Counties. 

Area in occupation (acies), 1901 2 

1,088,693 

1,166,052 

1,1.36,322 

3„391,067 

Under cultivation (aciea) 

2,826 

5,761 

51,185 

59,772 

Balance grazed (acres) 

1,08.5,867 

1,160,291 

1,085,137 

3,.3.3],295 

Bare fallow (acres) 

26 

20 

1,.388 

1,434 

Garden, 1902 (acrea^ 

37 

160 

.328 

525 

Orchard 1902 (acies) 

26 

5.54 

316 

896 

Vines, 1902 (acres) 

12 

393 

115 

520 

Wheat (bushels) 

17,343 

18,412 

125,921 

161,676 

Barley (bushels) 

2.39 

859 

47,617 

48,715 

Oafs (bushels) 

1,077 

3,994 

94,500 

99,571 

Peas (bushels) 

17 

109 

1,247 

1,373 

Potatoes (tons) 

ir> 

82 

10,864 

10,961 

Hay (tons) 

939 

2,416 

9,249 

12,604 

Green forage, cereal (acres) 

18 

J4 

738 

770 

Green forage, luoem (acres) 

53 

.30 

492 

575 

Green forage, sown grasses (acres) 

— 

.3*1 

20,217 

20,247 

Ensilage (cubic feet) 

2,201 

4.36 

3,168 

5,806 

Almonds (cwt } 

26 

554 

316 

896 

Oranges and lemons (cases) 

6 

21 

17 

44 

Wattle bark (tons) 

55 

919 

440 

1,414 

Honey (lbs ) 

16,010 

8,947 

11,664 

36,621 

Wine made (galls.) 

— 

^0,294 

116 

20,4)0 

Grapes sold lowt.) 

— 

2,412 

40 

2,452 

Butter made (lbs ) 

5,952 

84.633 

253,453 

844,038 

Cheese made (lbs ) 

75 

4,972 

431,742 

436,789 


Tn Table 11. 1 have summarised the mean numbers of live stock of various 
kinds that have be«^ depastured or fed in the three counties yeaily from 1896 
to 1903. 

TABLE II. 


Showing mean yearly nvmhers of live stock of various kinds in the Counties of 
SfaclJonnell, Bohe, and Oiey during 1896-1903. 

' Totals for 

County County County Three ' 

MaoDonnell. Robe. Crey. Counties. 


Horses (working) 
Horses (other) 
Milch cows 
Other homed cattle 
Sheep and lambs 
Goats 

|*0uHry ... 


609 

1,766 

5,085 

7,450 

869 

2,261 

3,044 

6.174 

351 

1,178 

64M9 

7,798 

1,271 

8,791 

19,221 

24,283 

1^564 

402,727 

632,523 

1,217,814 

11 

2 

76 

88 

212 

952 

4,617 

5,781 

8,639 

10,103 

40,306 

64,048 
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TikblM I. and II. giv« » birdneye view of what has been the state of pro- 
dnotiveAess of these Santh-Bastem ooimties during latter years; and is there 
ai^ one who* on careful consideration» can deny that from three and one-third 
miUioii acres endowed with a good rainfall the returns are meagre indeed f 
To translate statistics of production into monetary returns is no easy 
matter. Results are too frequently liable to vary with the bias of the calculator. 
Thme difficulties notwithstanding. 1 am led to make the attempt, for in no 
other way can the importance of the question be brought home to the average 
mind. The figures that are given in Table 111. make no claim to mathemati<^ 
precision i nevertheless to my mind they set out fairly correctly the position 
of the South-East; and, in any case, they are open to the corrections of those 
who can detect errors that may have escaped me. 


TABLE Ill. 

Showing mean yearly gross monetary returns from Counties MacDonnellt Robe, 
and Grey, from 1896-190S. 


Cereals. 

Potatoes . 

Milk, butter, cheese .. 

Garden area. 

Orchard area. 

Vineyard area ..i. 

Various crops. 

Wattle bark. 

Sheep. 

Cattle (not milch cows) 

Horses. 

Poultry. 

Pigs. 


£76,000 

60,000 

75,000 

7,000 

15,000 

3,000 

10,000 

9,000 

450.000 

75,000 

40,000 

16,000 

10.000 


£846,000 


We have, therefore, in gross monetary returns, £846,000 from three and 
one-third million acres, or little over 5s. an acre. If, on the other hand, we 
admit that ond-tenth of the returns from cattle and horses and the totality of 
those from dairy produce, pigs, and poultry are yielded bv the 59,700 acres under 
cultivation, we find to the credit of the latter area £263,500, or about £4 4s. lOd. 
per acre; whilst the balance, namely, £562,500, results from purely pastoral 
operations over 3,831,000 acres, representing approximately Ss, 4jd. per acre. 

Such results supply matter for refiection. It is, of course, possible that 
they may represent gross returns superior to any that could be adduced for any 
similar area in the State. It is certain, too, that the policy of the early days 
that aimed at simply replacing the indigenous herbivorous fauna by sheep, and 
has resulted in the division of the lana into individual blocks extending over 
enormous areas, was the best that could have been devised to ensure for the 
time being at least the nominal occupation of the country. The land was more 
or less heavily timbered—and, in fact, remains so still in parts to the present 
day—^population was scanty, labour scarce: the time was not ripe for agricul¬ 
ture properly so understc^. In such circumstances, nothing could have 
occupied the country to better advantage than sheep, that were able to adapt 
themselves to the native herbage and to benefit by its improvement in quality 
and quantity under deforestation operations. It is natural, too. that the 
more fertile tracts of land in the neighbourhood of Mount Gambier should have 
first come under the influence of the plough: but the question now arises whe¬ 
ther the plough is not called upon to inake still further inroads into the admit¬ 
tedly poorer country that surrounds the rich agricultural areas, and which at 
the present time are not returning on the average more than Ss. 4fd. per acre 
annually. i 


The hope was expressed onW the other day in the dailv Press by a gentle¬ 
man pmminently associated with the pastoral industry that the policy that 
has latterly pfevailed of splitting up into agricultural holdings the large 
pastoral estate WOsM soon come to an end. The large flocks depastured over 
these vaflit>i||M..wene, he is reported to have added, the backbone of success¬ 
ful nanicularly in connection with the export of lambs, in 

8 out|>_^jPi|toyiHar The correetness. of the latter statement may. perhaps, in 


ess of the latter statement may. perhaps, in 


irty fold, to my mind reveals sufficiently the weakness of the 
ily nobody can seriously entertain the view that the bulk of 
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South Australia’s most fertile country, within a reasonable rainfall limit, ia 
doomed in peipetuity to a total productiveness of a few shillings an acre? 
It is not the ruin of the fat lamb industry that is likely to check the 
inevitable splitting up of largo est&tes, the capital value of which is daily ris* 
ing, while the power of earning fair interest is undergoing a proportionate fall. 
Personally, however, I see no xeason to despair of the future of the lamb in¬ 
dustry were every large sheep station south of Goyder’s Line made gradually 
acquainted with the ]^ough. We are too apt to judge of the future by our pre¬ 
sent circumstances. It has so often been said that our farming consisted exclu¬ 
sively of Wheatgrowing, that it has become almost second nature with us to 
believe that it cannot possibly be otherwise. Wheatgrowing, after all, is only a 
stage in our development. First came the pastoral era, then the 
purely wheat-growing era that we are at present outgrowing; 
and ahead of us we can already dimly discern that era whi^ 
characterises the modern agriculture of older countries, in which live stock con¬ 
tribute as much, if not more, to the profits of the farm as the growing crops. 
It has been said that no proper rotation is possible with us. In present cir¬ 
cumstances this cannot, perhaps, be denied, and the reason lies not so much in 
climatic conditions, as is genorallv supposed, but in the absence of stock from 
our farming areas. The secret or successful rotation lies in the fact that sub¬ 
sidiary crops are grown and ted on the land, raising its natural fertility, in¬ 
stead of wasting the latter, as is the case in present practice, and preparing the 
way for the main crop—the golden cereal. Without stock this is impossible, and 
so long as sh€>»ep are kept merely to clean the fallows and supply the mere “odd¬ 
ments”’ of the farm, as has been expressively pui by one of our contributoi*s, 
any deviation from the eternal routine of fallow and wheat will, of course, be 
out of the question; and the argument that fanners must rest dependent on 
the sheep stations for their ewes must retain all its force. But, unless I am 
much mistaken, a change in farm practice is imminent. and it is this very fat 
lamb industry that represents the thin end of the w'edge. It cannot be denied 
that the majority of our farmers are, perhaps, innocent of the arts of the 
breeder and the ways of stock : in this line the station managers are at present 
their masters. But with the advent of the fat lamb, fences are b«)ing improved, 
water conserved, and the ways of the beasts studied. Is it supposed that when 
the large stations disappear the farmer will be incanable of breeding his own 
ewesP I will admit that the chances of successful selection augment generally 
with numbers; but it is also possible for these numbers to become too un¬ 
wieldy for the exercise of individual selection. To whom are duo the improve¬ 
ments in our flocks P To the owners of hundreds of thousands or to the owners 
of a few hundreds that are carefully selected and watched P When, under stress 
of circumstances, the South Australian farmer joins to his present attributes 
those of the breeder, his national characteristics will assert tlmmselves, and he 
will prove no mean follower of those who have created Britain’s many magni¬ 
ficent breeds. The division of large estates, instead of reducing our flocks, will 
augment them. Where one finds at present a scanty living, ten will pasture at 
ease. This has been the experience elsewhere, and the time is at hand 
when it will be ours. 

I fear that we have diverted considerably from the South-East. I trust, 
how€\ver, that the sequel will show thai the diversion is not unconnected with 
our subject matter; it may possibly, too, have an interest that is its own. It 
must be evident tiiat if Ihe division of large estates is inevitable throughout 
the State it is nowhere more certain than in this South-Eastern country, with 
its never-failing, regular rainfall. From here, too, must come the first roal 
impetus towards the inevitable association of live stock with ordinary farming 
operations. 

(To he continued.) 
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BNriii* i«v«r m a specific contegioiis teiw, afectii^ff tlie 

iJttMet MMtooucted with «n inflemmatotT and ulcerative ooncutiaii 



' ^nowtoms are by no means constant, and many of those signs popularly 

S warded as characteristic of swine fever are frequently observed as symptcms of 
ny other diseases or disorders of nifrs. Moreover, in the least virulent form 
I outward indications of disturbed health may be so slight that an affected 
pig may readily pass for healthy. When a number of nigs have been exposed 
to ilie contagion of swine fcnrer the majority of them begin to show signs of ill- 
UM in from ten to twenty days. In the more pronounced forms of swine fever 
the symptoms that are shown by the sick animat will not be very definite until 
the affection is fairly advanced. Bulness, diminished appetite, hot skin, ocoa- 
fdkmal shivering fits, the back arched, the fianks drawn in ~ are amonmt the first 
signs of infection. Biarrhosa may occur early in the disease alter a short period 
ox oottstination, and the evacuations are generally light in colour at first, having 
a most oojeotionable odour, becoming darker by-and-by, and in seveie cases the 
discharge consists almost of mucus and blood. Hod patches or blotchos aonear 
behind the ears, inside the arms, under the bellv. and inside the thighs more 
apparent m light-skinned animals. Bischarge of thin fluid from the eyes and 
nose commonly takes place early in the course ol the disease, and as it advances 
the discharge becomes thick, purulent, sticking about the eyelids and openings 
of the nostrils. Sometimes there are signs of partial paralvsis, and the 
pig moves in an unstead> manner from side to side, frequently losing the use 
ft one or both hindquarters, and dropping to one side, or dragging both hind 
li^ as it attempts to move forward. Beath mav take place at various periods 
Ifwm the commencement of visible signs of the affection, sometimes after a fow 
dgys* illness, while in other eases the animal may linger two oi three w'eeks. 


illness, while in other eases the animal may linger two oi three w'eeks. 
auoden ohangeH in the weather, particularly from warm to cold, appear to in- 
4ireaiie the faxality of this disease. The mortalities in herds where the ravages 
m the disease are unchecked average 70 per cent , or even higher. Moreover, 
r<4«ta fact must not be lost sight of that animals that have passed through and 
recovered from a slight attack ol the disoaso are a constant source ot inloction for 
several months subseiiuent to r<*covery. 

SOMMART OK PoBT-MOJtTSM ApPBARANCXB 

Some of the changes that are effected in the organs of the body by the 
ravages of swine fever can only be appreciated by the pathologist, others-^ 
eopecially those more characteristic of the chronic condition are patent to 
elie eminary intelligent observer. The principal lesions are - 

Acute Form .—Stomach: The mucous membrane or inner lining is 
en^. Small Intestines: The mucous membrane is reddened in 
or uniformly throughout its entire length. Large Intestines The 
neons mennhrane is generally of a sHiifopm dark red appearance right through 
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kidneys, and lymphatic glands. Spleen : Is enlarged and soft. 


fh) Chfonif Form .—Characteristic lesions in this form are found chiefly in 
^e large intestines, especially at the base of the valve formed by the entrance 
Of the stnall intestine into the cecum (blind gut). These lesions take the form 
iM founded areas of dead tissue (necrOtioV leathery in consistency, raised above 
urn level of the sunpunding mucous membrane of the gut, varying in else tnm 
of a split^iaa t# o MulUng, though by a coufluonoe of a number of these 
the necrotlo Utmm may become as large as a fiveHshilling piece. In 
thmr vary fiuil a yellow to a maekish brown* Necrotio urM nmy also 
bji %>und m the liver, lymi^tle glaiids, or lungt, assooiaitea witn eon** 

wmMm of that a«^ reeultifig fi^ inflammation. 
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Muni m IPi»bi(u«i9N. 

Pw ^ g«*^t litroi NutMoritjas on the oontegioiia dtieaiee of anusab, 
Sir OMtiie BMxra, FRO , late vetennaiy adviaer to the Board of Aen* 
eiuttire» Bn ifc U i n di ms mibae himself resiKmiabie foi the ststement that '^notmng 
fdiort <of cattle plague measures—that is to say, the prompt slaughter of both 
diseas^ and apparently healthy pigs on all premises on winch the disease has 
been detected, and the equally piompt imposition of restrictions on the more* 
ment of mgs in infected areas—will suffice to eradicate same fever from Gng* 
land In t^s opinion he received the support of Professor MoFaydean, 
HBfOM BSc,FRbK,MRCTS, who states that * it is inmossible to 
deny that this opinion receives the strongest support from the inefficiency of 
the half-measures which have been employed since 1878, v^hen swine fever a as 
added to the list of contagious diseases within the meaning of the Contagious 
Biseasee (Animals) Act ** 


The year 1806 marked an important new departure in the system ot 
dealing with the disease in Gh'est Britain In April of that year the Board of 
4griculture issued the Swino Fever Infected Areas Order, which made it 
illegal to move any pig within the prescribed area unless it appeared to be 
healthy, and had been on the premises foi twenty-eight days, and duiing that 
period had not been exposed to the contagion of swine fever In August ot the 
same year this was followed by the hwine Fever Suspected Zones Order which 
impost less stringent regulations uith regard to movement m localities in 
which it was believerl that unreported cases of the disease had frequently occur¬ 
red Within a few months aftei the issue of those orders the aoekly returns 
of outbreaks began to show declining numbeis, and decline continued until as 
indicated bv the published reports the disease became only half as pievalent 
as it had been in 1894 and 1891 


When put into force the woiking of these Acts produced such excellent 
results in diminishing the number of outbreaks that it a as predicted bv com¬ 
petent authoiitieb that the eradication of the disease was a question ot the near 
Tutuie, but, unfortunately by a premature relaxation of these restrictions the 
disease showed a recrudescence m 1898 


ReffrA^^ce to Ptateb 
1 Swtne Ff%zr 

1 Cspcuni (blind gut) fiom a pig dead of swine fever, laid open to show 
the characteiist 10 ulceib of the mucous membrane The lesions take the form 
ot lounded sreas of dead tissue (necrotic) leathery in consistency laised 
above the level of the surrounding mucous membiane of the gut 

3 Ceecum or blind gut of pig In rare cases the neciosis -instead of appear¬ 
ing in circumscribed ulcers as in No 1 involves the whole surface of mucous 
membiane giving it the appealance of a so-called diphtheritic membrane 

3 Caecum, showing normal mucous membrane 
B- Swine Plagm 

1 Pig's lungs The line indicates the portion involv ed in disease—hepatized 
regions (hver-hke) 

2 Bection of dissjised lung —lung structure hepatieed due to broncho-pneu¬ 
monia 

3 A peculiar cioupous exudation on the mucous membiane considered by 
Dr Balmon (Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington) os the 
effect of sw me plagpe bftctei la m the large intestine 

[The above article, by oui recent visitor Mr Qmnnell, Vetennaiy Surgeon 
to the Queensland Department ot Agriculture, is republished from The (faeens* 
land ignculfuiaJ Journal in response to reemests from vanods Blanches for a 
description of the symptoms of swine fever ♦ We are indebted to the Queensland 
Department also for the loan of the blocks illustrating the ancle Kn J 
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OCFMrrMllfiTI^L ilOTKS AUD WORK* 

ProtMor Perkini Tiiited CS^re Mid Auburn distrioto during Norumber, and 
iiitipaoted rartou* ornliard and rineyard properties. Everywhere vines and 
fruit trees were makiiig inagiiifljMt growth, and the setting of fruit generally 
was apparently satisfi^ry. The currant crop promises to be heavy. Feed 
was ptentifttl, and stock as a whole in good condition, though in some parts the 
lambs had not been thriving owing to we unusually oold weather experienced. 
The wheat crops bad grown well, but rust was prevalent throughout the dis¬ 
trict, and as a oonsequenoe a large area was being cut for hay. 


On Wednesday, November 11, the members of the Council of Agriculture 
visited Roteworthy College for the purpose of inspecting the crops on the 
College Farm. On the following day three of the members visited Messrs. 
MarsEall Brothers* farms and inspected their experimental plots, where a 
large number of new wheats were seen. 


On November 6 the Principal of the Agricultural College visited Gladstone 
and gave a public lecture under the auspices of the local Branch of the Bureau. 


There are now fifty-one students in residence at the College. Harvesting 
operations are being pushed on vigorously. During the month a traineu gar¬ 
dener has been appointed to look after the vegetable garden and to attend to 
the lawns and flower beds about the College buildings 


Mr. G. B. Thomson, Dairy Instructor, has visited Penola, where he de¬ 
livered an addrm on the dairy breeds of cattle to a good gathering of farmers. 
At Mount Gambler he gave instruction in cheesemiming at two taotones and 
attended to other departmental work in the district. Dairy cattle were 
noticed to be in first-class condition in all parts of the South-East, and at the 
largest dairy farms near Mount Gambier Mr. Thomson inspeoted herds of re¬ 
markably heavy milkers, all of which belonged to the Shorthorn grade. Very 
fine bullocks or the Shorthorn-Jersey cross were also seen, and bio^ prices are 
expected fot them at the fat stock sales. 


Weekly shipments of butter continue to arrive at the Government Depot 
from most of our factories. Grading reports have been well attended to by 
the factory managers, and in roost ii\stanoee improvement in the quality of 
butter has follow^ the instructions given. Mr. Thomson informs the Depart¬ 
ment that he has awarded for the first time maximum points (100), for a con- 
eignment of unsaited butter, shipped by the Messrs. Tuckwell A Son, of Wil¬ 
mington, for the liondon market. The same fins has secured 99 points for 
salted butter, now at the Government Depot, prior to its dispatch by the 
steamer l^malaya on December 8. Samples of milk, butter, ana cheese have 
been received for testing purposes, and where taints nave been detected reme¬ 
dies were founds 


Besides condnoting the usual lesiiaes and demonstrations in fruit culture 
at the Agricultural Cou^ge, itosewsHW, Mr. Quinn has visited several orchards 
at Qawler River^aad riven pmmHpi^Btruction in summer pruning. He has 
also assistoa PiufessM rerkinflj^^ investigations he is making into the sub- 
currant and other grape vines. Mr. Quinn has also engaged 
a oompet|BP|H||to (Mr. A. Williams) to carry on the work in the vegetable 
^ Agricultural OothuEC* This will not only assure 
results jl||rBps Aenniie nature, but Hie advantage of having a capable man 
guid|PH||1»bour should be of considerable value to the students. 
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The reticulation of the College orchards being completed, the Barossa water 
was turned on to the trees in the northern orchard by Mr. Quinn on November 
25, and the facilities for applying the water proved adequate. 


During the month ending November 26 InspeotorsBrown and Howell have 
inspected and admitted to the State 7,260 bushels of fruit, 52 bushels of vege¬ 
tables, and 89 packages of plants. In the course of this work 256 bushels ot 
bananas and four packages of plants were destroyed and detained respectively 
owing to their condition on arrival not conforming to all the reouirements of 
the law dealing with the introduction of fruits and plants. The imported 
fruits oonsistea of tropical produce, such as bananas and pineapples, with the 
exception of 30 cases of T^inanian apples. Fifteen cases of apples and passion 
fruit were imported by rail. During the same period these Inspectors certified 
for export to interstate markets 6,426 cases of fruits, 4,238 packages of vege¬ 
tables, and 34 parcels of plants. These were made up of twelve different 
kinds of locally grown fruits, of which oranges, lemons, loquats, and cherries 
were sent away in quantities agreeing with their respective positions in the 
above list. 


Council op Aqriculturk. 

The monthly meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held on 
November 11, at Kosewortby College, there being present Messrs. 

(chair), R. Marshall*, A. Molineux, G. R. Laffer, and T. B. Yelland. 

The morning was spent in visiting various pai*ts of the farm and examining 
the crops. Rust was more or less noticeable in most parts, but difference of 
opinion existed as to whether the yield would be affected to any extent. In the 
experimental plots some of the later maturing wheats were affected in the ear, 
and will, no doubt, suffer considerably. Professor Towar pointed out that were 
he farming merely for profit he would cut these wheats for hay, but as they were 
portions of the variety tests they would have to take their chance. *»ir. Mar¬ 
shall suggested that too great a proportion of rust-liable wheats were being 

f ;rown at the College, but Professor Towar said that, viewing the results 
rom the experimental plots, he was inclined to doubt whether they would get 
a greater profit from other sorts than from King’s Early and College Selection. 

It was resolved to recommend that several acres of both sandy soil and lime¬ 
stone scrub lands be devoted to experiments with different kinds of saltbush, to 
test their value for fodder purposes in the Lower North. 

A list of books on agriculture suitable for Bureau libraries and country In¬ 
stitutes was submitted by Professor Towar. It was derided to ask the other oflS- 
cers of the Department of Agriculture to suggest other suitable books before 
publishing the list. 

The following genlfemen were appointed members of the undermentioned 
Branches:—Uteva Plains. Messrs. W. Jacobs and H. Harnhardt: Clare, Mr. 
George Main ; Woodside, Mr. H. James. 

It was decided to recommend to the Hon. Minister that a greater portion of 
the time of the Dairy Instructor be allotted to the College, in order to '-ive the 
students more opportunity for practical dairy work. 


Wednesday, 
R. Caldwell 
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TIm fottowliig tAbt« tliofrt Hm ninlftll Idr th« month of November, t9QS 


Adelaide 

2fi6 

Hawker 

1^ 

Ciadook 


Wilson 

1^ 

Oordon 

8*lfi 

Qoom 

Fort Augusta 

5*86 

2*48 

Fort Germein 

4*89 

Fort Fide 

8-07 

CrysUl Brook 

.2-67 

Fort Broughton . 

2-65 

Bute' 

2*86 

Bammond 

4*71 

Bruce 

6*14 

Wilmington 

6*54 

Melrose 

3*52 

Bj^leroo Centre . 
Wirrabar* 

4*40 

3*34 

Appila 

3*52 

Laura 

8*01 

Caltowie 

323 

Jamestown 

3*71 

Gladstone 

3*71 

Georgetown 

Narridy 

Bedhill 

, 4*33 
, 4*12 
. 2*97 

Koolunga 

. 3*49 

Carrietoii 

, 2*61 

Eurella 

. 2*69 

Johnsburg 

. 3*95 

Orroroo 

. 2*46 

Black Rook 

. 4*60 

Fetersburg 

. 8*42 

Tongala 

. 3*86 

Terowie 

. 3*93 

Yareowie 

. 4*05 

Hallett 

. 3*60 

Mt. Bryan 

. 2*95 

Burra 

. 3*09 

Snowtown 

. 3*84 

Brinkworth 

. 3*52 

Blyth 

. 4*09 

Clare 

. 6*05 

Mintaro Central . 

. 4*21 

Watervale 

. 4*35 

Auburn 

. 4*20 


Manoora 

4*15 

Hoyleton 

Baiaklava 

445 

4*42 

Port Wakefield .. 

3*16 

Saddleworth 

4*22 

Marrabel 

4*43 

Riverton 

5*30 

Tarlee 

3*73 

Stockport 

3*81 

Hatnley Bridge 

3*60 

Kaptinda 

805 

Freeling 

3'57 

Stookwell 

2 79 

Nuriootpa 

3*28 

Angaston 

3*03 

Taiiunda 

2 72 

Lyndooh 

3*17 

Mallala 

2*63 1 

Roeeworthy 

3*02 1 

Gawler 

2*93 

Smiihfleld 

2*68 ' 

Two Wells 

3 26 1 

Virginia 

2*79 ' 

Salisbury 

2*93 , 

Tea Tree Gully 

2*64 

Magill 

2*04 

Mitcham 

2*72 

Cralers 

3*36 

Clarendon 

3*13 1 

Morphett Vale 

2*26 1 

Noarlunga 

2*00 

Willunga 

2*28 

Aldinga 

1*87 

Normanville 

1*36 

Yankalilla 

1*80 

Endunda 

4*88 

Truro 

2*26 

Palmer 

2*53 

Mount Pleasant .. 

293 

Blnmberg 

Gumeraoha 

3*31 

2*99 

Lobethal 

2*52 

Woodside 

2*72 

Hahndorf 

8*44 

Naime 

3 42 

Mount Barker 

8*45 


Eohunga 

2*91 

Macclesfield 

2*91 

Meadows 

3*50 

Stiathalbyn 

2*67. 

Cailington 
Langhome’s Bridge 

8*49 

2*56 

Milang 

2*81 

Wallaroo 

1*77 

Kadina 

2*85 

Moonta 

2*08 

Green’s Plains 

2*92 

Maitland 

8-30 

Ardrossan 

2 74 

Port Victoria 

1:53 

Curramulka 

2*16 

Minlaton 

1*73 

Stansbury 

1*86 

Warooka 

1*76 

Yorketown 

1*27 

Edithburg 

1*37 

Fowler’s Bay 

0*32 

Streaky Bay 

1 06 

Port Blliston 

064 

Port Lincoln 

0 78 

Cowell 

1*35 

Queenscliffe 

0*98 

Port Elliot 

2*16 

(«or>iwa 

2*49 

Memngie 

2*06 

Kingston 

1*59 

Robe 

0*92 

Beachport 

Coonalpyn 

1*12 

176 

Bordertown 

1*36 

Frances 

1*90 

Naraooorte 

1*15 

Luomdale 

1*15 

Penola 

1*20 

Millicent 

2*70 

Mount Gambier .. 

2*23 

Wellington 

3*15 

Murray Bridge 

2*47 

Mannum 

2*60 

Morgan 

Ovenand Comer.. 

8*21 

5*78 

Renmark 

3*41 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Measrg. A. W. Sandford A Co. report December 1, 19f)3: — 

Nearly all the conditions favoured an excellent harvest right into the 
middle of November, the crops throughout invariably ripening splendidly; 
therefore it was fair to assume that the predicnons of heavy wheat yields would 
be fully realised; but during the last week or ten davs sultry weather set in, 
terminating in thunderstorms, aijijiwM6snied by unusually heavy rain, which, it 
is feared, has injured the crops mlipie of the districts, for at time of writing 
reports just ooming to hand st te inat the rains were such that harvesting 
oimrations had to be abandoned lor the time, and even heaps of grain that haa 
b^n staabed in the fteldB were partly submerged; but the extent of damage 
done is aeoartainable. On the other hand, reservoirs, tanks, and dams 

had nqttijMiL so ptaB AIM for many years, and pastoralists stroni^y assert that 
from liplf^inl^ ^view the rains will be of great benefit. 
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tii Commercial Circles tradespeople coi'^plaiu of unusual dulness, which is 
unaccountable in face at thcv fine'narvei.fc prospects, and also at the time 
of year when buyers begin to prepare for Christmas requirements. At all 
events, people are acting cautiously, although theie are no insolvenrios of anv 
magnitude to report, financiers seeming satisfed that the atmosphere in this 
direction is clear. In Minerals, Copper has suffered e decline since our last, 
with offers to sell for forward delivery at even further reduetions. Silver has 
continued at about the same figure, with one or two slight fiuctuntions. In 
Lead values have been almost stationary, although during the past few days a 
slight haraening has takon place. 

In Breadstuffs, the European markets are reported as full, and declining 
in consequence of anxiety on the part ot Viiited States to sell. Some say this 
is cau.sed by the Monev Market, others by the large crop about to be reapetl 
in tho Argentine, the area under wheat there having increased 30 per cent, 
on last year, and is now estimated at 8,H87,.‘>()0 acres; the latest information 
reports favourable weather and very encouraging prospects. For cargoes for 
IT.K., 30s. per quarter (480), c.i.f. and e.. is tiie highest price obtainable, but 
there are no anxious buyers at that figure. WluMit b(*gnn to arrive at Port 
Adelaide from the outports during the early days ot November, and the first 
shipment of now flour was made bv the Perth, which sailed on the 5th. Both 
New fckiuih Wales and Victoria have been purch sers of new whoat and flour, 
and during the first hall ot the montli values ruled* high, wdieal 38. 9d. per 
bu.shol, and flour CIO per ton. Prices, however, rapidly declined, and the 
eastern States have wit iidrnwii from the mark ‘t in consequence of deliveries 
of local grown whoat. Millers’ Offal. Bran and Pollaid have been negated. 
Forage. Tlie crops cut tor Bay are the heaviest for many years, ana in tho 
absonce ol export traxle this line is almost stagnant, so that values have come 
doivn with such a run that tnrmers are not disposed to accept the present nrices 
offering. Chaff. No shipping trade has been put through, husin-'ss being re* 
strictod entirely to local orders. The same cause is affecting the Grain Market, 
Oats being offered at what is considt'red the lowest price on recoid. 

PoT.\TOE8. - Quite unexpectedly for the month of Noveml er the sales effected 
of old season’s (Gambiers) have been the largest experienced lor many years, 
so that stcMjks of old aio now prettv well exhausted in fact, only a few; or 
inferior quality are left. The new local groivn have b(»en coming forward fairly 
freely, and as the quantity and qu lity are reckoned above usual standard have 
sold readily at good rates, although during the past week had to give wav 
a little owing to importations from Victoria. Onions.—^^It looks as though 
holders of ola season’s will be stranded with stocks, which are rapid!'' de¬ 
teriorating, and not likely to sell, as now’ the new crop is coming on the market. 

During the first couple of weeks of November ideal weather prevailed for 
the marketing of Dairy Products in the best of order. In Fresh Butter sup¬ 
plies show’ed no sign of diminution, and as prices for prints liad touched 
bedrock, buyers purchased heavily tor then and future requirements; but dur¬ 
ing the latter part of the month an abrupt shrinkage was noticeable, w'hich 
was partly attributed to farmers busv harvesting, to the neglect of the dairy, 
and also to the sultry^ unfavourable weather. Regular shipments of Bulk have 
been made to tlie Home Market, whilst at the same time we have been sup¬ 
plying Broken Hill w'ith her wants, and a fair trade has been done with West¬ 
ern Australia. Egg[s. There is very little alteration to report, except some 
slight fluctuations in values, and at time of wTiting show three farthings 
advance on former quotations. Supplies have kept up wonderfully well, ami 
with heavy eastern orders coming along the market has b«»en kept well cleared. 
Cheese. Good seasonable* business has been put through, the weather enabliiuj 
the new make to travel with fair success, so that rates have maintained. 
Bacon.—With the near approach of Christmas it was reckoned that values 
would, at any rate, hold; but, with several curers anxious to unload their 
stocks* prices have had to ease nearly a penny. Hams, as expected, are 
havittg^tter attention, buyers readily purchasing all convenient weights Offer¬ 
ing. Honey is moving more fieelv again, but no improvement in once to 
re^rd. Almonds have also had better sale, several parcels having been placed 
for export. 

Liv* PouLiEY.- Tall rates have ruled throughout the month, more especi¬ 
ally during the earlier half, supnlies then being Tar short of buying orders, 
suiting in Keen competition; but the last two or three markets hare hrouj^ 
along much fuller quantities, and although extreme rates were not touched, still 
satisfactory prices were secured.' 
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MaBXSX QuOTATXOMg OF T3IB BaT. 

WasAT.—^At Port AdelaideJ thipping parcels, new, 8/2 per bushel 60 lb. 

Flovk.—C ity brands, £8 13/6: country, £8. 

BnAW,—6|d. to 7d., Poixaed, 84d. to 9d, per bushel 20 lb. 

Oats.—^I iocal Algerian and Dun, 1/2 to 1/3, White Champions, 1/7 to 1/9 

per bushel 40 lb. 

BAftLirr.—^Malting, nominal, 8/8 to 3/8; Cape, nominal, 1/6 to 2/ per 
bushel 50 lb. 

CSAFF.—£2 7/6 to £210/- per ton of 2,240 Ib., bags m, f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

PovATOBs.—Gambiers, £2 16, new locals, £6 to £7 per 2,240 Ib. 

OwxoNs.—Gambiers, £2 to £2 15/ ; new locals, £4 per 2,240 Ib 

Butter. —Creamery and factory prints, 8id to 9id . private separator 
and best dairy, 7ld. to 81d.; well-graded store, 6d to 6Jd. 

Cbbbsb.— 8.A. best factory, 7id. to 8d., fair quality new make, 6d. to 6id. 

per lb. 

Baooe. —Factory cured sides, 8d. to 8jd , farm flitches, 61d. to 7d. per Ib. 

Hams. —8.A. factory^ 9d. to lOd. per lb 

Eoob —Loose, Sfd., in casks, f.o b , lOJd per dozep. 

Lard. -In bladders, 6d to Old tins, 5d to 6d per ib. 

Homey.— 2}d for best extracted, in 60-Ib tins. Beeswax, 1/1 Ib. 

AtMOMDS.—Fine softshell, .56 , kernels, lOd to lOJd. per Ib. 

Live Poultry —Heavy-weight table rooateis toalized 2/3 to 2/10 each; 
good-conditioned hens and plump cockerels 1/4 to 1/10 poor and light, 1/2 
to 1/4, ducks, 2/ to 3/ , geese, 3/9 to 3/9, pigeons, bid turkeys, horn 9d. 
to lid pel Ib. live weight, tor fair to good table birds 


Above quotations, unless when otheiwiae specified, are duty paid values on 
imported lines. Gram, Flour, and Foiage for export are f.o.b. pricey at 
Port Adelaide Dairy products aie City Auction Mart rates. In Gram, 
Chaff, and Potatoes sacks aie included but weighed as produce Packages 
free with bulk Butter and Cheese. 


THE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE. 

The officers of the Department of Agriculture have for a long time recog- 
tiiaed that The JournaJ of Agriculture did not reach nearly as many of our 
ppoducevE aa it should. Believing that it would not only ben^t the individual, 
Dtit the State generally, if we could place our monthly Journal in the hands 
of every producer, suggestions were some time since made to the Hon. Minis¬ 
ter of Afdlcuitnre with a view to extending our sphere of usefulness. It was 
proposed to make an annual charge of I/; this is merely a regiatratlon fee, 
and Ie mainly intended to prevent those who would take no real Interest in 
It applyt^ for The Jounial, as they might do if it were quite free of any 
chRJ^i imM proposal was submitted to the branches, and with but one ex¬ 
cerption all those who considered the matter ibaartUy support It 

Wo are pleased to be able to annoi#h^ therefore, that the Minister of Agri- 
euftnre haa appreirod of our proposal, and that from the January issue of The 
Journal ahy oim interested will, on the payment of tihe sum of 1/ per annum, 
jiacelvo ThO Joaimd eaoh month as issued. Will the members of the Agrieul- 
tnxnl BuMnn idiay hatag this mattmr unf^ the notice of their friends, and 
sand onmimes And adArpises of as many subscribers at they can secdfe, toge^ 

ther wi i tf i io suhoceintlafi. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Luclndalep October 31. 

Pbssbnt—M essrs. E. Feuerheerdt (chair), Carmichael, Tavender, Mathe* 
son, and Dutton (Hon. Sec.). 

Tiok.<—^M embers had noticed sheep tick to be prevalent this year, and 
thought it would be well tor sheepowners to take extra precautions in regard to 
dipping, heed is exceptionally abundant. Sorrel is proving a very trouble* 
some weed in some parts. 

Daiktinq. —^’he Hon Secretary reported death of Holstein bull Friesland, 
which belonged to the Branch. General regiet was expressed bv members atl 
the loss ot the bull, as he had left some exceptionally good stock. Mr. Tavender 
had noticed that the Department had scatM that the system of loaning bulls 
to Branches had not proved altogether a success. As far as tliis Branch was con¬ 
cerned the remarks did not apply, as they had, as a result ot the action ot the 
Department, secured stock that it would have been impossible for them to have 
otherwise obtained. A neighbour had a two-year-old heiter by Friesland that 
was giving 1 !b. of butter daily. Mr. Carmichael stated that the stock by the 
bull were the best-looking in the district, and were worth 30/ per head more 
than ordinary cattle. It was decided to make an efEort to purchase another 
bull. 

Horsebreedino. —Mr. Dutton read a paper on this subject. He thought 
when, as was recently the case, they heard ot one station owner selling over 
1,0(X) horses at a sale, and that after a season of unprecedented drought, it 
was evident that it was idle to contemplate raising good horses in the South- 
East. Their own experience in horsebreeding w'as not satisactory. In 1880 they 
had 20 breeding mares at Ardune, six or eight of which were good draughts. 
The latter, however, were not young, and nad been accustomed to better 
country than that at Ardune. Special paddocks were kept ior the mares, and 
a considerable area of land was cultivated to comply wuth the law's under which 
they held their land, so that they were well kept. A fairly good draught stallion 
was kept to mate with the mares. Within five years all the best mares died 
either m foaling or by accident. In 1885 20 horses, unbioken, were sold at £16 
each, as the market for draughts w’as falling. As there appeared an unlimited 
demand for horses for India, and some light horses they had fetched better 
prices than the draughts, they put a blood stallion with the medium draught 
mares. The produce were good, useful horses, but financially the venture was 
a failure, as their stallion was a low, thick-set animal, and left very good, 
chunky horses, but then Indian buyers would not look at them, insisting on 
horses of a certain height. Yet these horses were the very class so much sought 
after for military puiyoses two or three years ago for South Africa, and would 
have paid them well. In 1890 they kept some of the lighter mares that were prac¬ 
tically unsaleable, and turned them out with a draught colt, letting them take 
their chance. The progeny proved good, serviceable horses, suitable for spring- 
dray, plough, or other wprk of this character. If somewhat undersised they are 
stout and strong, and sell readily at satisfactory prices. He did not think it 
would pay them to produce good, large horses, as they mtwt be kept well fed 
from their birth, whereas if a stout, chunky animal goes on short rations for a 
time when young he will stilf do for the buggy if not big enough for a spring- 
dray. They will fetch from £7 to £10, and at this pay better than cattle. 


Swan Reach* October 30. 

Present —Messrs. Baker (chair), Arnold, Zadow, Rowe, Fidge, Hecker, 
Harris (Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. h 

Manure Tests. —Meeting was held at the residence of Mr. R. J. Hartis tor 
the purpose ot inspecting his experimental plots. The plots were five acres in 
extent and 40 chains long, running north and south, to include in efu>h plot an 
equal proportion of grey, stony soil and deep sand. On the stony soil there wbm 
very IRtle benefit tol^ seen from the use ot the manure, but on the sandy soil 
there was a marked difference between the manured and unmanured plots. 
Members were of opinion that with the aid of mineral super much of the coun¬ 
try east of the Murray could be turned to profitable account. 
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M>fi#w 0 ocl (Hiylor)* OctQpmr 31« 

Fml|Mar-^H«wr8. W. Kicfafolls (chair), J. Nichoils, Mundy, T. J. and E. J. 
Oinn, jBraaley, Hemer, Vo();el, Hughes (Hon. Sec.), and nine visitors. 

WsBAT AND Oati FOB Hat.— A member asked what wheat could be sown 
with Algerian oats iot hay, so that both would be fit to cut at the same time. 

SiLLiNQ Producb BY Wbioht. —Members generally a^e with Mr. Bray, 
Gawler River Branch, that all produce should be sold by weight. 

CoDLtN Moth. —Mr. E. J. Oinn showed samples of Gravenstein apples the 
aiae of ordinary marbles. In his paper read at Cherry Gardens he stated that 
he sprayed for oodlin moth about the third week in October, when the fruit was 
as big as marbles. Some of the delegates thought he had made a mistake in the 
date/ but the specimens tabled showed that the early fruits should be sprayed 
before the end of October. Mr. Oinn stated also that he had kept some codlin 
moth caterpillars in a box, and the first moths hatched out during the third 
week in October. A member wished to know how much time would elapse before 
eggs were laid and the youna caterpillars hatched out.—[Judging from Ameri¬ 
can experience, about a week would elapse before the cateipillars began to hatch 
out.—En.] 


Morchard, October 31. 

Present- -Messrs. Longbotliam (chair), Barrie, Kirkland, Kupke. Kitto, 
MoDougall, O’Loughlin, Graham, Forbes, Reichstein, Toop, and Beck (Hon. 
Sec.). 

ICB Plant. Members consider this plant should he placed under the 
Noxious Weeds Act, as it is a very undesirable weed. Members regret that the 
Act cannot be more satisi'actorily carried out. .\t present any Council at¬ 
tempting to put the Act in force experiences considerable trouble in getting 
anything done. 

IBrioation. —Mr. O’Loughlin read a paper on this subject. The lack of 
capital to conserve the flood waters w’hich go to waste year after year was one of 
the greatest drawbacks to the prosperity of the district. He thought nearly 
every farmer could, however, conserve sufficient water to irrigate a small area of 
land during the summer. He also thought a small area of land carrying a crop 
for hay could be irrigated during the winter, and a larger cr^ secured than 
would be cut from a much greater area of unirrigated land. Members consider 
that much good could be accomplished by farnriers in a small way, and also that 
some of the creeks could be easily utilized for the conservation of water. Many 
residents are strongly <jf opinion that the much-talked-of Pekina Creek scheme 
could be made a success at H minimum of cost. It was resolved to , have the 
water from a number of wells tested to ascertain w’hether it was suitable for 
irrigation purposes. 


Paskevllle, October 3. 

PYwetit—Measrs. Pootlfex (chair). H. F. and H. Koch, Wohr, T. H., S. R., 
nod J. C. Price. Goodall, Weatphall, and O'Grady (Hon. Sec.). 

C<HH;)erat)on !n Purchase of Manure.—Members of this branch have agreed 
to purchase aU the manure reqtiired by them for next season In one Une. The 
boa. sectotery reported having ordered the manure wanted, and that he had 
been abie to make much Iwtter terms for a large quantity than the individual 
members could have secured. * 

Field Tdat-^A committee was appointed to make ail necessary arrange- 
mmite for the forthcoming field trial of harvestlDg machinery under the 
auspices of Northern Yorkers Peninsula Bureau Field Trial Society. 

Oaatratbig Ooflts.*—Bisoussion took |^ce as to whether it was better to 
castrate colta v#i^ yt^g or to leave tSbm until one or two yeaie old. One of 
the best uNMlpert Mr. T. H. Price has was castmted when only a foAl, 
and other membexa thought there was less risk and less pain if the operation 
wag perfoxined though the animal might sot preaent m> maseuliBe an 
appoarani^ ^ ^a Oitetrated latef^ Mr. Goodall piefemd to leave the colt 
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Port PIrle, October 31. 

Prbsknt —Messrs. Johns (chair). Hannan, Wright, Crispin, Morrish, Jose, 
Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Northbrn Oonfehenck.— Members favor holding Conference at Crystal 
Brook in preference to Gladstone. 

loB Plant.— Some discussion took place on the question of this plant being 
declare<l a noxious weed. Mr. Crispin scarifitKi and harrowed a patch of the 
weed six weeks ago, but the plants were still alive and flowering. Owing to the 
uneven nature ot the soil rolling was not effective. Mr. Welch had scarified a 
bad patch, but had only thinned it somewhat. AU those present admitted that 
this was one of the worst enemies the landholders had to contend with, but no 
practicable remedy could be suggested. Kor this reason mmnberb did not care 
to recommend that it be declared a noxious weed. 

Houses’ Teeth. —Mr. Higgins gave an instructive address on this subject. 


Booleroo Centre, November 3. 

Present -Messrs. Clack (chair), JSottle. Murdoch, Hopper, Kelly, iSteven, 
Sargont, McMartin (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. ‘ 

Disc Ploughs.— Mr. Nottle referred to use of these ploughs on the Rose- 
worthv College Farm. He aould like to know how the cost tor wear and tear, 
horseflesh, <fec., ot those ploughs compared with the ordinary stump jump 
ploughs turning over the same amount ot soil. 

Dairying. -Mr. Murdoch read a paper on the use of the separator and the 
breeding ot dairy rattle. He described a visit paid to a farm dairy where 15 
cows were milked daily, and the milk put through a hand separator, treating 
45 gallons per hour. All the work was done by the farmer, his family of four 
(the eldest being only 14 years of age), and the help of a hired boy. The cows 
are treated kindly, and as a result even the children can milk almost any eow 
in the open without trouble. The skim milk is used tor feciling calves and pigs. 
The calves thrived splendidly cm the milk, ns did the pigs, with other food in 
addition. Any surplus milk was allow'ed to stand until it thickened. It was 
then put on the fire and cooked, and then given to the fowls. The fowls were 
very fond of this, and from his own experience he could recommend it to in-: 
crease the production of eggs. Hewas^rery strongly impressed with the value 
of the hand separator for small farms, and was of opinion that under the pan 
system they were not making all the profit they should out of their cows. Most 
or the cows he saw in the Baroota district were crosses from the fihorthorn, and 
he found them very useful animals. Some young stock, the progeny of a cross¬ 
bred Holstein-Ayrshire bull, were very promising. For farmers he thought the 
Holstein-Jersey cross would be most profitable, Mr. Murdoch al»o gave an ac¬ 
count of a visit to the Port Germein Butter Factory. The Chairman stated 
that he had lost for a week a cow in full milk, and although when found her 
udder seemed full of niil^ the milk was bad, and she quickly went almost dry. 
He was advised by a friend to milk her three times a dav. He had done that, 
with the result that in two days she came hack to full milking. 


Arden Vale, November 2. 

Present —Messrs. Warren (chair), Eckert* Fricker, Schntfloffel, Starr, 
Klingberg, and Hannemanii (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Meeting. —This being the annual social gathorinv in connection 
with the Branch, a large number of people were present. Songs, rooitaUons, 
and music assisted to make a very enjoyable meeting. Reports of proc^iegs 
of annual Congress were given by the delegates. Some discussion took place on 
the financial aspects of Arming, and the Chairman expressed the pinion that 
it was more profitable to live on the farmer than on the farm. He strongly 
urged those present to support the Farmers’^Co-operative XJnipn, in order to do 
away with the middleman’s expenses. The initiation of auction sales of grain 
was also commented upon. Mr. Seale initiated a discussion on the handling of 
wheat, and considered that the adoption of the elevator system would result in 
a considerable saving to the farmer. 


m JOTTBKAL OF AOEIOTTlTtrEE [Deo 1, IdOl 


TiUtlara, Octalier 31» 

PmisiifT—^Messrs Fisher (chair), Stanton Hall Penhy, Killmeir, and 
Bond (Hon Sec) 

AifKraL Rkpobt —The Secietary’s report showed nine meeting held, with 
an averse attendance of 7 5 members Only one paper was read dunn^the 
year Messrs W E Fisher and J K Bond were re-elected Chairman and JELon 
Secretary respectively and Mr £ Prescott one ol the on^nal mmbeis of the 
Branch, was appoints an honorary life member in recognition of his services 


Woodslde, November 2. 

pRXSBNT—Messrs Caldwell (chair), Hutchens, Dr^emuna3t> Keddie, 
Pfeiffer, Kleinschmidt Rollbusch Johnston and Hughes (Hon Sec ) 

Impeovrment op Whfats —^The Chairman reported at length on a visit to 
Messrs Marshall Brothers’ farms neai Wasle>s and described the various new 
wheats being tested there While some ot the crops in the district were nearly 
rotten with rust Messrs Maishal] had seveial varieties quite free 


WepowlCf November 4. 

Prbsbkt —Messrs Gray (chair) Chr>stal T and R Gale Orrock, and Hal- 
liday (Hon Sec ) 

lOR PtANT —There is very little of this plant in the district but in view of 
the trouble It has given in other localities members think it should be placed on 
the list of noxious weeds and steps taken to get rid of it before it gets too strong 
a hold of the land 

Hat - Mr Onock read a paper on this subject He strongly believed in 
green hay m preference to allowing the crop to stnnd until there was some 
grain in it He found Early Para and Bartlett’s Crossbred good wheats to 
grow in this district for hay They were both early varieties and came to ma¬ 
turity with the oats Neither of them was so liable as Steinwedel and Smart’s 
Pioneer to break when handled When feeding long hay—and for young horses he 
much preferred it to chaff except at midday feeding—^loose hav was much bettor 
than sheaved hay Where the latter is used the string should be cut and the 
hay mixed as well as possible so that the horses cannot simply pick off the 
heads It was not a good plan to cut an> very rank growth for hay In cut¬ 
ting selfsown or dirtj oat crops for hay allow it to he on the ground for some 
time befoie raking as the bitter taste of the green oats will to a large extent 
disappear They should be careful to give their stock only hay or chaff of good 
quality and it should be as free as poss^le from weeds 


Wilmington* November 4. 

Prisrnt —Messro Slee (chair) Schuppan Bischof Robertson,* McLeod 
Broadbent, Pajne (Hon Sec ) and two honorary members 

lOB PtANT—^It was resolved that the Department be urged to have the neces¬ 
sary steps taken to declare this plant a noxious weed At present the plant is 
scarcely known here, but steps will be taken to at once destroy any that can 
be found Attention was also called to the rapid spread of a useless weed 
a blue ffower It grew strongly in the watercourses, and nothing seemed to 
touch it—[Tins IS Echtum lulgare, a useless weed that covers considerable 
areas of good land in various parts of the Lower North and near Adelaide It 
IS not known to be injurious to stock, but as it occupies good land to the ex¬ 
clusion of useful herbage, a strong effort should be murde to destroy it —^En } 
HoBsxMiRiiitira —^Paper read at previous meeting by Mr Robertson was 
discussed Most of the membets supported the writers oonlentions, but Mr. 
Bisohof did not altogether agree with^e advocacy of the crossbred 
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Klnffscote, NovemDer 9. 

Present —Messrt!.. Tumor (eliati) Melville, Wright Carter, Avliffe, 
■Whittle, Lapman, Bell, Nash, and Cook (Hon 8ec.)j and four visitors. 

Manures.- Mr. J. Turner read a paper on '^Commercial Fertilisers.*’ He 
had had it brought forcibly under his notice that they could not crop land 
tor long without impoveiishing it unless it was manuiod Borne years ago 
his crops were very poor, and he decided to tr> manures. He ploughed up 
a torty-acre paddock, and applied bonedust and bone suner at the rote ot 
2 cwt. r>er acre to all but a strip ot toui acres. This 'was before the advent 
ot the drill, both manure and seed being broadcasted. Fiom the manured 
land he got 25 buhels per acie. and only 5 bushels from the other. F^ver 
since then he had used manure freely, various kinds being tried. H.* found 
guano super, while causing gopd growth at the start, did not appear to 
last, and Ihe yield was not benefated materially. He got no result at all fioiu 

f uano, and Thomas phosphate was almost as bad Nitrate ot soda mixed with 
one super gave fair results, but not so good as sulphate of ammonia and 
super mixed at rate ot one of the ioiiiiei t<) toui oi the latter. Ho had got 
up to 8() bushels of bailey pei acre where this was applied. Ho had a crop 
this year manured with sulphate of ammonia and bonedust which promised 
to yield nearly 80 bushels per acio He did not think any commercial manure 
equal to stable manure, but they could not get enough ot this. He would, 
how’ever, advise them to tallow some ot the land and apply all the stable 
manure a\ailable to it 10 to 20 acies treated in this way would be more 
remunerative than 50 to 60 acies roughed in Thev could not say definitely 
which manuie was best, as it would all depend upon soil and local condi¬ 
tions, but he would not ad\ise them to keep on applymp- the same kind ot 
uianute. Mr. Chapman iouiid Thom.,s phosphate a failure he likod^ to 
plough m green manure Most of the members were agreed that on Kan¬ 
garoo Island they could piofitably apply up to 2 cwt or more of super per 
acre. Mr. Wright stated that he had cut potato setts and dried them with 
potato manure, with the lesult that thev tailed to grow. Aiiothei member 
dried pickled barley with supei, and the seed tailea to germinate Mr. Mel¬ 
ville used potato manure toi potatoes, melons, and mairows, with very satis¬ 
factory results 


Cherry Gardens* November 10. 

Present— Messrs Burpee ('chan) Low’is, Jacobs, Wright, and Hicks 
Caterpillars. —Members repoited that moths of various kinds had been 
extremely numerous, with the result that caterpillars were only too prevalent. 
Much damage has been done to the potato crops, and other "reen vegetation 
has suffered. The small ground w^asp was noticed busily engaged in feeding 
on the caterpillars. Some disease, causing death of domesticated cats, was 
reported as prevalent in the locality. 


Clare. October 30. 

Present— ^Messrs. Kelly ('chan), Ohnstison, Lloyd, Martin, McCarthy, 
Dolan, and Greenway ^Hon. Sec ), and one,visitor. 

Rape. —Mr. Zileysd tkought that rape for early feed would prove profitable 
in this district, as there was often a shortage of feM in winter and early spring. 
Mr. A. J. Davey (visitor! stated that he sowed 5 ft of rape seed per acre on 
15 acres last Feoruary. The crop came away well^nd grew quickly to height 
of about 18 in. except where sown too thickly. He thought 8 ft. por acre 
quite enough to sow. In June the cows were turned on to the field, and par¬ 
took freely of the rape. The flow' of milk soon increased, but the food 
it a disagreeable^ flavour. He thought it better to broadcast the seed. Fif¬ 
teen acres sown to rape was equal to 75 acres of stubble for feeding purpHres. 
Wili cattle the rape was not prevented from seeding, consequently there was 
seme diflioulty in keeping the land clean. 

Ringing Currant 'V'inkb. —Mr. Hague mentioned that he was reported 
in the November issue of Jovrnal to have stated that where he simply 
made a single or double out around the vines, without removing the bark, the 
yield was doubled. This was an error, as the increase was to the extent of 
oO per cent., compared with untreated vines. 
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Oavenportf Octot»ar 29* 

FeeeBiCT -Mesir*. Lecky (chair), RobertA, Hewitsou, McDowell, Holds- 
wortn, and Pybus (Hon. Bee.). 

ICB PtANT.' Most membera favour this plant being declared a noxious 
weed, though it is found useful for holding the sand in this district. 

Lanp fob tbk PjsOplb.—M r. Lecky read a paper deploring the trend of 
population to the cities, and advocating the rosumption of large estates on 
reasonable terms in order to make them available for settlement. A lengthy 
discussion ensued. 


Denial Bay* October 31. 

Pressnt —Messrs. Smith (chair), McKenzie, Starling, Croker, Hoffnehter, 
Weisselman, Moier, Lowe, and Gale (Hon. Sec.). 

Oats and Barlkt.— Members generally thought it advisable to grow a 
limited acreage of oats and barley each year. Mr. McKenzie pointed out the 
necessity for exercising groat care in groining barley, or tho seeds would be 
carried into the paddocks by stock and make the wnent lands dirty. 

Qebin Manures and Root Cbops.- Discussion took place on growing crops 
to plough under, also peas and roots for fodder, but it was agreed that the 
district was too dry tor 'theso practices. 

Manukes r. New Land.- Mr. Loifve asked whether it would be better 
to use the drill and manuie the crops on the older cultivated land or to 
clear new scrub land for cropping. The Hon. Secretary strongly advised 
manuring and cropping the old lanu, but at the same time he would clear as 
much scrub land as possible each year. 

Ru 8 T-ebh 18 Tant Wheats.- Discussion on this subject took place The 
Chairman offered a challenge that he would produce from 10 acres of land 
as much grain during a period of ten years with rust-liable wheats as any 
member would on the same area of equal quality land sowing only rust-resisting 
varieties, He also stated that he considered that this vear the loss from rust 
and frost in this distriot was equivalent to 25,000 bags of wheat. Members’ 
reports bore out this estimate. 

Balt Patches.- -Mr, Starling stated that he had applied lime to a patch 
of salty soil and saw considerable benefit the first season. Next year he gave 
another dressing with lime, and now the salt seemed to have disappeared. 


Port Brouffhton* October 29. 

Present —Messrs. Harford (chair), Pattingale, Dennis, Barclay, Dolling, 
Whittaker, and Dalby (Hon. Sec.). 

Business.- The Chainiian read from “Chemistry of the Garden’* extracts 
on soil and its life. It was resolved to arrange for holding a show of products 
of the district next year. 


Quorn, November 7. 

Present —Messrs. Thompson (chair), Ckiok, Toll, McOoll, Smith, Venning 
Finlay, Patten, Rowe, Herde, Brewster, and Noll (Hon. Sec.). 

Qubstion Box.--A number of questions were asked. One member would 
like to know from those who have used locally made mineral super whether 
it causes the erop to blight off more in hot weather than the imported super and 
another asked whether manured crops are more liable than unmanurM crops 
to rust. Mr. Rowe asked the cause of rust, and at what stage does it do mom 
Mrm; also cause of grainless heads in the crop. Members knew rust was caused 
^ a fungus a||M that the iiijurv depended to a large extent upon the weather. 
G^inlessiheaoi were attributed to lack of moisture and frosts following dry 

o** Wheat. —^Members considered that there would be a 
jgram.tms ss^n; also that it was premature to express any 
^ s^dard ^mple for 1909-4. Members were of opinion 
*c*wng scales should he tested and stamped by the Government. 
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Amyton» November 5. 

Pkksbnt Messrs Kell\ (chairH Jos, Wm and Walter Gum, Gray, 
Wheadon, Hughes Mullett (Hon Sec ), and h\e Msitors 

Icjs Plant This weed is not known in the district, and members tould 
not express an> opinion as to whether it should be declared a noxious u eod 

Lessons from the Drought — Mr Jos Gum read a paper on Lessons 
to be learned trom the Drought * Ihe drought just passed 

thiough had lealh extended o\ei a peiiod of nine eais 
in the northern distiicts i;iith complete failures during two 
seasons It was moie 8e^ere and of longer duration than an\ 
pievious drought since the opening of these aieas thirty years ago and as 
a whole it was probably the most disastrous drought ever experien<^ in Aus¬ 
tralia He could, perhaps bring forward nothing new, but simply reiterate 
that it was absolutely necessai> during the jeais of plentj to provide for the 
lean yeais that were almost suie to come as this poition of the State always 
had been, and probaolv alaavs v\ould be subject to peiiods of drought Jf the 
country v as to be held by farmeis and worked successfully it could only be 
by the exercise of a laige amount of prevision and foiethought Ever> farmer 
should make it his business when he got a good season to secure a sufficient 
supply of foddei for his uoiking stock foi at losst two years This should be 
done by cutting as much hay possible bj saving the cocky chaff, and by 
gathering and stacking as much stiaw as possible If the biiidei and header 
or threshei can be usoa a laige siea of crop can bo cut cailiei than if stripped 
and the stiau would be of considerably moro value Another important mat¬ 
ter was to always hold back sufficient wheat foi seed foi two \ears until they 
knew whether they would reap seed foi the following year In keeping wheat 
on hand for the second >eai*s seeding, the faimer will rarely suffer loss as if 
he IS m a position to dispose of it later on he w ill nearly alwa>B get a bettor price 
for it just before the haivest than he could just after harvest Besides this 
if he mils to leap seed he saves a lot more than the wheat he has kept would 
have fetched as when there was a general failure of the crops m the outside 
country wheat was about twice as deal as in ordinaly seasons Notwithstand¬ 
ing these precautions farmeis will at times be at their wits’ end to know what 
to do in a >ear of total failure, and most likely they would have to remove 
then stock elsewhere for a time but, with seed wheat and sufficient horse 
feed to put in another cron they would feel the effect much less than some 
of them had done of late yeais Farmers in these areas should also endeavoui 
to obtain land, even if only a small area in a more reliable district to work 
in conjunction with their other land It was also worthy of consideiation 
whether it would not be possible to use the agiicultural motors to largely 
leplace horse stock 


Onetree Hlll« November 5. 

Prfsbnt Messis J Bowman (chair), G Bowman Banitt, Blackham, 
Ifould, W and E A Kelly Thomas and Clucas (Hon flee ) 

Noxious Weeds —The difficulty of dealing effectively with noxious weeds 
was referred to Members cxinsidered it desirable that the appearance of anv 
new weed in the distiict should be reported at once to the Branch in ordei to 
ascertain whai it was The importance of individual effort on the pait of 
landow ners in preventing the spread of these weeds must not be lost sight of 
bHEEP —The practice of a member undertaking to answer questions on a 
branch of rural industry in which he possessed special experience was again 
adopted with success Mr K A Thomas dealing with sheep -He stated that 
generally sheepowneis stalled breeding from two-tooth ewes and no danger was 
incurred in doing so though for stud stock or extra quality sheep he advised 
keeping their choice Merino ewes for another year before breeding from them 
This, however, was largely a question of development Some brews developed 
earlier than others, and could with advantage be bred from earlier Moderntipn 
must be practised if two-tooth Merino rams are used, even if they are well 
develoned Mr Thomas preferred the large-framed Merino ewe for farmers: 
some preferred crossbreds, and others comebacks, but such breeders would find 
themselves quickly confronted with the difficulty of procuring 
ewes suitable and regulai in type This was specially the 

case with the comeback, whereas Merino ewes of suitable 

type were always procurable Some members pointed out that on an 
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evereiEe tbe lemb from the oroertired ewe would wei^ up to 40 lb. in the same 
time that the Merino lamb would .reach 00 ib. in wei^t, but Mr. Thomas held 
Smt on fairlr flood country it was merely a question ol keeping thelatter. while 
the MeHno ewe was very hard to beat for the agricultural areas. He admittted 
that the question of percentage of twin births miflht depend largelr upon the 
matter of breeds, but held that more depended upon feed; flush of feea during 
the time the rams were with the ewes was the principal cause. He advised 
buying ewes for breeding pumses on limited areas, as except on lar^e runs ewes 
could not be profitably raised. Much depended on the feed as to the number of 
rams rMuired for the flock, and the larger the paddocks the more rams neoes- 
sary. He did not consider there was any special danger of losses with Merino 
ewes mated to Bhropshire rams, and this was borne out by a member who stated 
that he had had 1,700 ewes mated in this wi^ iamb without unusual losses. In 
dealing with the merits of Shropshire, Down, and Dorset Horn sheep for 
farmers he placed the Shropshire first, having proved their excellence. He 
had little experience with the Down, but it was a smaller sheep: still it might 
find favour tor crossino' with the large-framed Merino. The Dorset Horns 
matured early and were well grown. In preparing clip for market even 
smidl lots will pay to get up carefully, but ^‘star’’ lots should be avoided. As 
rule the large buyor will not troUDie about them. After Mr. Thomas had 
answered all the questions asked a conversational discussion on sheep took 
place. It was pointed out that sheep were partial to certain spots especially 
on the wamK sunny slopes, and would often neglect luxuriant pasture not so 
situated. Cattle do well‘on pasture after sheep, turning their attention to 
neglected food, and allowing the bare patches to recuperate. A member stated 
that he had run the cultivator over rough country quite devoid of vegetation, 
and it was astonishing to see the way the country has recovered. Another 
member had manured turnips with super, and the growth of clover afterwards 
was very good. 


Porsterv November 6. 

Prbsbnt— Messrs. Bolt (chair), Haydn, P., J., and John Johns (Hon. Sec.), 
and three visitors. 

Wounds on Horse’s Leg .— Members wished to know bow to treat vtounds 
on joints caused by wire.—[First cleanse the wound by bathing well with warm 
water, then apply a weak antiseptic, and, if not very deep, put on a little Stock¬ 
holm tar to k€^3p the flies away. The wound should not be left exposed to the 
light.—E d,] 

Whiteheads and Takball.— Members stated that many acres of wheat in 
this district were valueless owing to the quantity of “whiteheads,” i.e., ears 
without any gram therein, or with fully-formed but shrivelled grain, the plants 
being destroyed by some disease. - [We would be glad if members of Branches 
would forward samnles of wheat affected by either “whiteheads” or takeall. A 
few plants, in different stages of the trouble, if possible, should be dug up, and 
the soil shaken off the roots.— Ed.] 


Arthurtoriv November 6. 

Pbbsent —^Messrs. Hawke (chair), Crosby, Welch, Rowe, Pearson, Lam- 
ahed. Short, Northey, Palm (Hon. S^.), ana visitors, including Mr. R. A. 
Montgomery, of DowlingviUe Branch. 

liicBNBXNO Staixxons.— This Branch is opposed to the proposed tax on 
stallions. 

HoimTBAD Mebtino. —^Members met at the Chairman’s residence, *for the 
purpose of inepecting his experimental plots. Mr. Hawke has for many years 
been raising and tesung wheats with a view to securing good, all-round, varie¬ 
ties, and hia efforts, as shown in the crops, have been veiy successful. The 
wat^ supply to the house, stables. 4bc., came in for special notice, as did the 
b^yshed, oapabla of bolding 360 tons of hay. 

HABvnaTYKO.—^A long discussion took place on the question as to the most 
economical wi^ of harvemiag the crops. Members generally were of opinion 
that the use of ^e oomplete harvester and the binder immediately after to save 
the straw would prove the cheapest in the long run. If the straw is out 
with therbinder inusiediately after reaping, a nice stack of dean straw can be 
secured m use in dry seiaons. 
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Bute, November 3. 

Present - Mensrs Trengove (chair) Gitsham, Shaijuan Sthroeter, 
McEvoy, Ebsan and Masters (Hon beo) 

IcB Plant— it uas lebolved that m the opinion of this Bianch the vieed 
known as ice plant” should be proclaimed a noxious ^eed and its eiadication 
enforced by the District Councils throughout the State Mr Brideson stated 
that he knew places in the Port Geimein district where this weed nad spiead 
to such an extent as to make the land worthless Vi present he belieitd a few 
plants were growing in diffeient gaidens in this district but in view of the 
danger of their spieading the owners should be compelled to root them up and 
burn them 

Seed Wheat —Dicussion took place on the selection and treatment ot seed 
wheat Mr McEvov (onsidered that exposuie to lain while in the heaps 
lessened the germinating power of the giaiii and the farmer should theiefore 
give hrst care to his seed wheat cleaning and bagging it as quickly as possible 
after stripping Foi heai>, nth land he tavouied White Tuscan and on 
lighter anu pooler soil he would sow Gluyas or Steinwedel Mr Ebsar> lixed 
to let his wheat for seed get thoroughly ripe betore it was stripped He pre¬ 
ferred Gluyas and Marshall’s No 3 wheats foi this district The former should 
be seeded heavier, as it did not stool so well as many wheats Mi Schroeter 
found that crops from wheat kept over a yeai ripened about two weeks earlier 
than trom new seed The Hon Secretary urged the necessity foi o^reater care 
in the selection of seed wheat He found Steinwedel the most profitable to 

S ow on a limited aiea The lest of the land he would sow to Gluyas or 
arshall s No 3 


Crystal Brook, November 7. 

Present —Messrs R Paw (chair) Townsend Miell Hutchison, Hamlyn, 
Davidson and Symons (Hon Sec ) 

Northern Conference Members favour holding the annual Conference 
of N 01 them Branches of the Bureau at Gladstone next \car 

Ice Plant— It was resolved to recommend that this weed be proclaimed 
under the Noxious Weeds Act and that its destructi* n should be enforced 


Cradock, October 31. 

Present— Messis Ruddock (chair), Marsh, Solly, Graham, Garnett Sy- 
monds Gillick and Iredell (Hon Sec ) and one visitor 

Harvest —Discussion on piobable yield of wheat for this distiict tobk 
place Prospects are not so favourable as they were a few weeks previously, 
and the average was generally put down at a bag to the acie 

Best Wheats — Considerable discussion took place on the best wheats to 
grow in this locality The following varieties weie recommended by different 
members Smart’s Early, Steinwedel Allora Red btraw Purple Straw, 
King’s Early, and Atiican Beaided Mr Symonrts pointed out that there was 
a difference between Smait’s Early and Smart’s Pioneer the fornioi was the 
better variety for this district Mr Gillick said that under their special con¬ 
ditions the wneat that produced the most stiaw was the best to glow 

Cattle Diseases Mr Gillick complained that diseased cattle had been 
permitted to outer the State from Queensland to the cla^oi of their own herds 
Recently cattle suffeiing fiom pie iro crossed his run at ]^rac}i]lxia and a num¬ 
ber died on the way He had at once brought the matter under the notice of 
%hB Department, and action had been taken to deal with the herd, but it did 
noteeem to him to be the pioper thing to allow diseased cattle to come into the 
StK^t^ in t^t way 

* Horse OoicPLAiNT — Mr Gillick had noticed horses, especially young stock, 
OH soft, sandhill country, suffering from some complaint in the legs They 
seem ve^ tender in the feet and lose strength in the legs Some affected 
animals had died Mr Solly thought some form of blood poisoning the cause 
Dealing with new ooHars for horses, Mr Garnett advised soakituc them first 
in water, so that they shape themselves to the shoulder and nt the horses 
comfortably 
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inkermiMt Nowemlier 3. 

Fmwm*—C. H. DmuvI (chur), W. »nd D. Franer, Eeaned^f, Lom- 
JUftti, Bm*rt, Hugfofd, B«in|^»oii, 0, B. Daniel (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Obiobk Foupbe fob Fi0».—The Hon. Secretary report^ that he sowed 
hroadleat and white mustard and tape mixed m a paddock for his pigs. He 
found the animals left the mustard alone, but had eaten ail the rape. 

HAftVBSTiifG WbxaI' 0x 01*8.—Diflcussion on this subject t<mk place. Mr. 
W. Fraser considered the cost of the complete harvester too high. He would 
prefer a lighter form of the stripper with wider combs, anu a simpler and more 
affective thresher in the concave. In harvesting the crop the great point was 
to get if off as quickly as possible after it was ripe, and he held that the 
stripper could do this more rapidly than the harvester. The chaff carriers on 
the latter mao^nes were not a success, and in this district it was essential that 
the wheat chaff be saved. Mr. Smart thought a portion of the crops should 
be harvested with the binder, as they could start earlier than with either 
stripper or harvester, and the straw would be a valuable standby. Several 
members referred to ibe value of the binder in cutting rusty crops before the 
grain was too pinched. Four of the members oonaemnod the header, as 
having proved a failure, besides which the cost of harvesting a ith binder and 
header was against it. Several members thought that if a steam thresher 
could be lured this method of harvesting could well be utilized for a portion 
of the crop. All present considered thaCfor the bulk of the crop the stripper 
was best for this district. 


Port Elliot, November 21. 

Present —M^rs. McLeod (chair), Gosden, Pannel, Biown, Inglis, 
Hutchinson, and Hargreaves (Hon. Sec.). 

Httst-rbsisting^ Whbath.- -Circular from Department of Agriculture on 
this subject wm discussed, and it was resolved that members report then 
expel lence with rust-resisting wheats at January meeting. Members are of 
opinmn that the compilation of a list of rust-resisting wheats as proposed by 
the Department should be of great value to farmers, and trust that all the 
Ranches wll awist in the matter. The Chairman read from November issue 
of J^rnal ^ Agriculture paper read by Mr. Binney on wheatgrowing at 
meeting ot Willunga Branch. 

Shorthorns as Jbrsbt Cattle. — ^A good discussion on dairy cattle took 
place. Some member favour the Jersey-Shorthorn cross, but the majority 
ponsidered the pure Shorthorn best. The pure bred Jersey is considered to 
M too delicate Tor this district. 

Cherries.^ —Members wish to know what class of soil was best suited to 
growing cherries. Complaint of damage by curl leaf of peaches and nectarines 

WM general. 


WlllunMap November t. 

Present —Messrs. Blacker (chair), Richards, Pengilly, Kemick, Valentine, 
Manning, J. and W. Binney, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

Whbat BxnmiMiNTs. —Members met at Mr. Jno. Binney’s residence for 
the purpose ot injecting the crops. Some of the paddocks will yield magnifi¬ 
cent crops. Cim bat ley was considered good enough for 40 bushels per acre, 
while a paodook of White Tuscan wheat was estimated to yield fiO bushels or 
over. 1m etop was fully 5 ft. in height, thick and clean. Portion of the 
poddook h*d been in fallow two years, and the benefit was seen in the thicker and 
Mller growth. The currant ^neyards, orchard, and poultry yards were also 
iHSpeoted, ana members then visits Mr. W. J. Blacker’s farm to inspect results 
or expmmentS with manures supplied by the Department of Agriculture. Barley 
on Tmlowed^Nkiid was estimated to yield 80 to ^ bushels per acre, while por¬ 
tion of the s«me paddock not fallows will not yield more than 20 to 85 bushels. 
Some Mandiall’s No. 8 wheat promwes a yield of 25 bushels per acre. Qene- 
imlly the yields in the district wiH be good, there being many hay paddocks 
yielding 8 tons per eere. There will probably be more wheat reaped in this dis¬ 
trict this, season than^lor numy years past. 
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Orroroo, November 13. 


PAMIVT—^M^ra. Moody (chair), Jamieson, Roberts, Opperman, Lille- 
orapp, Brown, Robertson, and Tapsoott (Hon. Sec.). 

Vaubtibs of Wheat. —Several varieties of wheat were shown in the ear, 
and some discussion ensued. It was resolved that at the first meeting after har¬ 
vest members bring cleaned samples of grain of the various wheats grown by 
them* 

Malting Bablby. —The Hon. Secretary wanted to know what variety of 
barley went by the name of malting barley.—fThere is no special variety of 
malting barley, though Chevalier is generally regarded as the best. Other 
varieties used are Duckbill, Battledore, English, Cape, etc.—En.] 


Mount Remarkablef November 5. 

Pbbsent —Messrs. Challenger (chair), Jorgensen, Karger, T. P. and G. P. 
Yates, McIntosh, Morrell, Casley, and O^Connell (Hon. Sec.). 

loB Plant. —Members reported that this weed was not known in the district. 

Ploughing. —Discussion on this subject took place. Messrs. Casley and 
Jorgensen advocated deep ploughing. Mr. Challenger .would plough deeply and 
follow with skim plough. He advised not to plough, scarify, or barrow the same 
way each time. Mr. T. P. Yates stated thai he ploughed his land deeply one 
year, but the crop was not good , the next year, however, he got the full benefit, 
and he was sure deep ploughing in good land paid. Mr. Karger believed in 
deep ploughing except on stubble land and in dry yeaia. All members wore 
against dry ploughing, which should be avoided wnonever possible. 


Mllllcentt November 2. 

Present- Messrs. Stuckey (chair), Hams, Warland, Obcriaiider, Crouch, 
Yarcoe, Campbell, Hart, and Davidson (Hon. Beo*). 

Weeds.— Sorrell was reported to be very bad thi" ycai on the high lands. 
Mr. Hart advised shallow summer cultivation to get nd of it. A large variety 
of the common buttercup is also spreading considerably in this district. 

Metric System of Weights and Measures.- The Hon. Secretary road a 
paper on this subject, explaining the ease and simplicity of calculation, as com- 

S ared with their present cumbersome system. To buy or sell and calculate by 
le 100 tt). or multiples thereof would be very much simpler than the present sys¬ 
tem of quarters, hundredweights, tuns, etc. The same applied to monetary 
calculations. Tho metric system was adopted in all European countries except 
Great BTitain and Russia. Several oi the members supported tho Hon. 
Secretary’s advocacy of the metric system., 

Shorthorns as Dairy C.tTTT4B. —The Hon. Secretary called attention to 
Professor Towar's remarks at Congress on this subject. In the opiiuon of 
members the Shorthorn had proved the most profitable cow' for general pur- 

S oses in the South-East, while tho Shorthorn-Jersey cross was the iK*aiost to 
tie ideal dairy cow. The evident discrepant’,y in the weights given bv Pro¬ 
fessor Towar of the Holstein and Jerseys was also referred to. Some members 
favoured the Shorthorn-Ayrshiro cross ior general purposes. 

Co-OPBRATioN. -^Mr. Campbell lead a lengthy paper on “How will Co¬ 
operation suit the Local Fanner P” 


Kapunda, November 7. 

Present —Messrs. Shannon (chair), Weekert, Flavel, Banyer, Teagla, 
Morris, S. A. and G. Harris (Hon. Sec.). 

Red Rust. —Some discussion on this subject took place. The Chairman had 
Steinwedel and King’s Early rather badly affected, but there was very little 
nut on Marshall’s No. 3. Bluey (Dart’s Imperial) was auite clean, Irat the 
early sorts generally seemed more affected. Mr. Weekert had Collins’ Prolific 
■lil^tly affect^, more so than Bluey or Purple Straw. Marshall’s No. 3 wm 
amoted slightly on the flag, but.Bmart^s Early was not affected. Mr. Harris 
had some seifMwn Marshall’s No. 8 wheat with ears 8 in. to 9 in. long. 
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RefiiM^riCf Movomtar 5. 

PmMBKT-->Hea6r». Shaweli (chair), Geniste, Huggina, Johao, Kelly, Cole, 
Water, and Evans (Hon. Sec.). 

HAinsTOBife *—in view of the frequency of hailstorms in this locality, and 
the necesidty for adoptii^, if possible, some means of combating them, it was 
resolved that the Hon. BUnister of Agriculture be asked to obtain full particu¬ 
lars of the measures taken in Austria, France, and Italy to lessen the damage 
by hail. 

Riwobahulno Sultaka Tinas.—Mr. Showell gave a short account of 
methods and results of ringbarking Sultana vines. So far, his experimente 
went to prove that the operation was more effective if made before the vines 
bloBsom, differing in this respect from the currant vine. The cinctured vines 
set their fruit to perfection, the berries being as closely packed together as 
Sweet Waters. 


Cattowle» November 2. 

PnatXMT—Messrs. Qraham (chair), J. G. Lehmann, Kerr, Potter, Petatz, 
Neate, Connor, Jettner, and F. Lehmann (Hon. Sec.). 

Whkat DiSBAsa.—Membeis reported wheat going off m patches just as the 
crop was turning colour. Some of the members attributed it to a disease, others 
blamed the hot winds. 

BnaAKiNQ IN Hoasas.—Discussion took place on best age at which to break 
in young horses. Mr. Kerr did not approve of their being broken in until they 
were three years old.. Young horses were often injured by being broken in too 
early. Mr Neate would break in a horse at two and a half years old, and put 
it to light, steady work, as it would then be fit at three years for more 
regular work. Most of the members, however, agreed with Mr. Kerr. 


NaraccKirte. November 14. 

PttBHaNT- Messrs. Forster (chair), Williams, Attiwill, McLay, Wardle, 
Buck, Duffiold, Caldwell, Coe, Cotton, and Bchinckel (Hon. ^c.). 

Bhbki* Tick - -Some discussion took place on this subject, it being stated 
t^t tick was more prevalent this year than usual. The necessity for dip¬ 
ping all flockb after shearing was mentioned, and some difference of opinion 
existed ns to whether owners were compelled to dip their sheep unless the 
flock vas infested with tick. FThe law only compels owners to dip their sheep 
if tick exists in the flock. Ed J 

Experimental Plots Members met at the Hon. Secretary’s farm for the 
purpose of inspecting plots of Gallant wheat put in with different kinds and 
quantities of manure The crop, on the whole, was lookmv splendid, and con¬ 
siderable differoiu'es weie noticeable in the growth on the diffeiont plots- 
Although rust was prevalent in some of the crop, Gallant wheat was quite 
free. Some discussion took place on results of experiments and also on after 
effects of manures. U was stated that the star thistle did not do so well on the 
manured land while the grass on the othei hand was greatly benefited. Splendid 
crops of wheat^ and barley were noticed on a sandy hillside, where formerly 
there was nothimr but ferns and strinirvhark trees This land had been cleared 
and manured with 1 cwt, of super pei acre. The crop w'as sown m February 
and continually fed off until July, portion was cut for hay, and yielded 30 
cwt. per acre, while the balance promised a very heavy yield of n^rain Other 
matters of interest came under notice, and after th^ inspection the visitors w'eie 

entertained 

BUviiilglNG.-^Mr Williams read a paper on this subject. He considered 
the b«et tipM to out hay was when the crop was just a little on the ripe side, as 
It can be napked and stacked sooner and the hay is sweeter than if cut on 
the greenjpl*. If out too green there is risk of bitterness and heating in the 
oentre of tne sheaves. This was more in connection with oats than with wheat. 
He prefered to stand the sheaVes up in the stooka, though the practice adopted 
by many near Adelaide of building the stocks on the flat doubtless helped to 
keep out the rain*. 
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Yorketown. November 14. 

Fusbxnt —Messrs. Correli (chair). Koth. Bull, Domaschonss, Jung, Lloyd^ 
liatty, J. and A. £. Anderson, and Newbold (Hon. Be<\). 

Manuring Mangolds. —^At previous meeting the Chairman stated that 
he had grown mangolds veiy successfully with the aid of phosphates. He mixed 
a smaU quantity of slack lime or Thomas phosphate with mineral super, and 
then sowed sMl and manure with the drill m rows about 2 ft. apart. His rea¬ 
son for mixing the manures was that the lime would combine with any 'excess of 
free acid in we super and would thereby prevent any injury to the seed or 
youpg plant in contact with the manure. 

EusT-nssxsviNG WnsATS. —It was decided that members bear in mind the 
request of the Department of Agriculture in reference to rust-resisting wheats, 
and keep a careful note during harvest of the behaviour of the different varie¬ 
ties. 

Broadcasting Wheat on Manured Land. —A long discussion took place on 
the practice of drilling in the manure early in the season and broadcasting the 
seed later on. Reference was made to the success attending the operation in 
other parts; but none of the members had tried the practice. 


Holclerf November 14.' 

Present —Messrs. Perry ^hair), Rodgers, Starr, Burroughs, Vaughan, 
Jones, Jaeschke, and Green (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Red Rust. —^Members repo’-t rust in most of the crops, though some rust- 
resisting varieties are quite free. It was decided that members report to next 
meeting on behaviour of the different varieties and losses occurring from rust. 
Show. —It was decided to hold a show of produce in March, 1904. 


WllsoOf October 31. 

Present- Mcvsisrs. W. H. Neal (chair), Gill, Sexton, Crossman, Noe<l, Nel¬ 
son, W. H. Neal, jun., and Smith (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Black Rust. —Discussion took place on the cause of black rust, various 
opinions being expressed by members. It was decided to ask the Secretary lor 
Agriculture for information on the subject.—[Mr. D. McAIpine, Vegetable 
Pathologist,' Department of Agriculture, Melbourne, states that the disease 
usually called black rust is really leaf smut, and that pickling the seed for five 
minutes in a solution of 1 ft), formalin to 40 gallons water will prevent the 
disease.—E d.] 


Balaklava* November 14. 

Present —Messrs. Manley (chair), Hams, Smith, Tiller, V'iviun, and Black 
(Hop. Sec.). 

Cost ok Farming.— Mr. Vivian tabled estimates of revenue an<l exnendi- 
ture of a l,00()-acre tented ftirm in this locality, showing a credit of £17.) on the 
year’s operations. Rent at 2.s. 6d, per acre, 10 per cent, depreciation on live 
and dead stock, and wages at £75 were allowetl for in the estimate, ami the 
yield was out down at 12 bushels of wheat at 2s. fJd., while, ip addition, 2()() 
sheep are credited with £80 for wool and lap^bs, cows £*25, fowls £20, pigs £1.5 
Members thought the profit about the average from a property worth 28. Od, 
per acre per annum as rent. 


Lyndochv November 12. 

Present —^Messrs. Kennedy (chair), Warren^ Burge, Thomas, Schenck, 
Rnshall, W. J. aiKi H. Bpringbett, Mitchell (Hon. Seo.), and one honorary mem¬ 
ber. 

Business. —The Chairman reported on visit to Mr. Warren^s orchard and 
to Roseworthy College. It was demded to hold an exhibition of the products of 
the district under the anspices of the Branch. 
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KanmiMitoo* MovemlKsr 6. 

PttSBBKT—Messrs. Hair (chair), MaUins, Mills, R. and J. Downing (Hon* 
Sec.). 

OoMPLKTR Habvbsteb. - Oonsiderablc discussion took place on the use of 
the harvester. It was generally agr<^ that the implement possessed a number 
of advanti^es over the ordinary stripper. Up to the present it has not been 
used in this locality, and some memSers thought it would not be a success in 
rough and hilly country. . 

Rakjzt Wheat. —Mr. Hair tabled samples of this wheat from manured and 
unmanured land, showing a great dil^erenoe in height of straw, colour, and 
shape of head, besides which the manured wheat was almost free from rust, 
while the other was badly affected. Members thought there were two different 
kinds of wheat, but Mr. Hair stated that there had been no change in the 
seed going through the drill, but the manure had run out on one round. * 


8trathalbyn« November 16. 

Present— Mews. M. Rankino (chair), W. M. Rankine, McAnaney, G. J. 
and G. M. Heed, Meikle, Michelmore, and Cheriton (Hon. Sec.). 

Rubt-eesistino Wheat —Circular from Departipent of Agriculture met 
with approval, and it was resolved that this Branch is of opinion that material 
benefits must accrue if farmers will interest themselves in the matter and fill 
in the returns. Mr. W. M. Rankine tabled four varieties of wheat in the 
straw, all more or less rusted. Early varieties are not oxempt from attack 
this year. 

Daiktinq.- Mr. Thomson’s address at Congress was ful^ discussed. His 
remarks in reference to the home separator were approved of by members. 
The question of breeds ot dairy cows was discussed in connection with Mr. 
Thomson’s article in November issue ot Journal of Agriculture, and it was 
unanimously agreed that in the opinion of this Branch the best dairy cow ior 
general purposes is the first cross of the Jersey and Shorthorn but great care 
must be exercised not to use crossbred sires, securing a pure bred animal 
when a change is necessary. The Branch fully endorses Mr. Thomson’s remarks 
on this question. 


Whyte-Yarcowie« November 21. 

PkksrnT' Messrs. Hack (chair), Dowd, Jenkins, Pnscoe, Fzancis, Lock, 
and Boerke (Hon. Sw.). 

Mehhehshif of Branches.— It was resolved that it be a suggestio to the 
Department of Agriculture that the policy of limiting the membership of 
Branches to fifteen be altered, and that each Branch be allowed to appoint 
as many members as it chooses, provided that each member pays a subscrip¬ 
tion ot Is. per annum for the Journal. Members were of opinion that such a 
change would greatly increase the usefulness of the Bureau: would help to dis¬ 
seminate knowdedge pertaining to agriculture; would enable ydiing farmers 
and assistants on the farm to become members; would lessen the drawbacks 
resulting from having too many drones in the Branch: and would cost the 
Department no more than the present system. The opinion of other Branches 
on This question is desired.—[As Branches can appoint as many honorary mem¬ 
bers ns thev may consider desirable, will not this give the same results as an 
unrestrioM number of full members P Honorary members would not be 
eligible to occupy the position of Chairman or Vice-Chairman, and would have 
to pay If per annum for the Journal, but otherwise they have all the privileges 
of ordii^y members.—£ d.] 

Wheat Dzsiabbs. —Members reported crops^ generaU^ very olm and free 
from rust,*thougk some of the late orons were slightly affected. Of smut there 
was very little, out Mr. Look stated he noticed in one orop that in the^ wheat 
on dry Itlnd smut was present, but in the hollows and damp places it was 
absent. 

Bhoet Wexuht BiNimE Twine. —Mr. Dowd reported finding bundles of 
binder twine deficient in weight to the extent of S ib. per bundle. 
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Hawker, Novemiber 4. 

a ^^?5?*’*“S^*?*** Borgas (chair), 'Wardle, Schiippan M<iU<-i Indill and 
Bmitn (Jtlon See) 

Wheat Dying—M embeis reported that a oonsidei able ot ^ihoat 

was uyinK off in patches instead of ripening Is tho gtonnd was still moist 
they thou^t this due to fi ost or hot winds 

Sore Shot. LDBRS —Mi Moller had a hoi so with \or\ bid shouhlcis and 
wished to know how to treat it Mr liedell recommended caibolic itid oi keio- 
sine and mutton fat 

Standard Sample oi Whl4t —Mi Iieddl tlioucht tlie Chamlu i ol Com- 
meroe should fix the standaid earlioi in the season tliaii had bom tlu tasi m 
past years, as a great deal of the northern wheat was alwais puuhavid on the 
previous season’s standaid He considered this an iniustice to inimois and 
would like othei Branches to express then opinions on thf siibicct 


Kooluns'a, November 5. 

Present —Messrs Butchei (chan) Button Lawn Shinwa\ Peiigilh Bui- 
gess Perrin Palmei Atkinson, Jose Buchanan and Noack (Hon Sei ) 

Eggs j-or Hatching —Mr K Lawiy read a paper on tins subject Poultiy 
raisers should pay snecial attention to the eggs intended lot tho lopiodiution 
of their stock This attention should embiace the care and sell ction ot tlu stud 
fowls It was uuieasonable to expect lobiist chickens fiom ill fc 1 oi oioiwotkod 
parents Ihe progeny ot such will be weak and ri(kett4 and liable to all soits 
of tiouble The fowls should be well fed and propeily mated Lggs intended 
for hatching should be gatheied at fiequent inter4als efunng warm weathc r and 
promptly stored in a cool well-ventilated room The> should be maikcd with 
the date on which the> were laid and the breed ot the pnents I ggs for 
hatching do not impro4e with keeping and he would not use those moio than a 
fortnight old unless under very special circumstances batistactorv results may 
bo got from oldoi eggs but the percentage of chick** would bo less and some 
would be weakh When buving eggs foi setting get thorn from i loliable 
breedei and do not be atiaiu to pay a fan price for them It is absuicl to ox- 

f *ect egg;s of good nuro strains at a few shillings a sitting Eggs that liav o been 
ravelin an\ distance should be put away large end up in a cool pine for 
twenty-four hours befoie setting Select onl> eggs sound in the shell eicn m 
shape, free from roughness and neither ovei-sized not unde i-sired 

Horsebreeding —Mr Shipway stated in report of Annual Congress lu w as 
made to say in the discussion on horsebi ceding that the faimer should not 
be required to pay any portion of the service fee until the mnie had been seivod 
for the last time What he said was that the farmer should pav down £1 at 
service, and the balance when the foal is born 

Black Rx st —^Mr Butcher called attention to report in dailv pnpi rs that 
Mr D McAli line, of Melbourhe had stated that black nisi could bo prtvented 
by treating the seed He would like to know what the tieatment consisled of 
—[See replv to querv in leport of Wilson Branch 


Mount Bryan East* October 31. 

Present —Messrs Dunstan (chair), Thomas, Taylor, J and F S Wilks 
(Hon Sec ) 

Horsebrbbding — Paper read by Mr Schubert at Congress was discussed, 
and met with general approval, except that members think it inadvisable to 
break m horses hwefore thev are three years old If broken in too vounft the 
horse’s constitution is often luined 

Cape Tllip —This Branch is of opinion that the Cape Tulip should be 
declared a noxious weed befoie it becomes too widespread Owing to its poison¬ 
ous nature members consider this weed likely to he very troublewme unless 
notion IS taken to destroy it —[Cape Tulip baa already been declaied a noKious 
weed, and it remains for the local ^remtng bodies to see that the law is earned 
out —^Ed ] 
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C« rt* W fv 14. 


. Pnwvn—Memr*. P. P. Kenny (eheir). M. S. W. Kenny, 
ard, McCracken, Whitehead, Hull, and Packer (Hon. Sec.). 


, Shlp- 


BcraxNBss.~;-lt was decided to ask for fuller particulars of wheat ooimietH 
tion in conn^ion with the prises offered by the Royal Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural Society, as this Branch intends to compete. Each member nnder^k 
to report on experience with rust-resistant wheats. The Chairman gave an 
interesting account of his risit to the Adelaide Show. 


8«tfdlBWortli« MovemlMr 20. 

pRKSBMT--Messrs. Frost (chair), Bee, Benger, Sckermann, Hannaford, 
Leeder, Plant, and Coleman (Hon. Sec.), and sejreral visitors. 

Hombstsad Mhbtinq.—M embers met at the residence of Mr. G. Benger for 
the purpose of inspecting the crops, etc. A young orchard of about two acrek 
of mixed fruits was well cultivatod and clean, and the trees have made go<^ 
growth. Apricots were fruiting heavily, and hard pruning was suggested to 
secure spurs on the lower limbs. Two-year-old vines promise a nice crop of 
fruit. Below the orchard a few cuires nave been planted to forest trees, red 
gums and a variety of cypress doing well here. A crop of Marshall’s No. 3 
wheat, estimated to yield 17 bushels per acre, was seen. Paxt was soan with 
unpiokled seed at rate of 80 ft. per acre, and portion with pickled sepd at 
rate of 46 ft. The unpickled seed*had produced a more even crop, and the 
heads were better. Rust was seen on King’s Early wheat, but the heads were 
well filled, and apparently safe from injury. Dart’s Imperial and Purple 
Straw were seriously injui^ by rust. Various manures have been tried, some 
for the Department of Agriculture and the plots ^were carefully inspected. 
Algerian oats promised fully 30 bushels per acre. Skinless barley was also pror 
mising. Excellent crops are to he seen throughout the district, but red rust 
is very bad in some or the crops, Dart’s Imperial, Purple Straw, and Neu¬ 
mann s wheats being worst in this respect. Majestic, Marshall’s No. 3, Fan, 
Plover, Federation, Silver King, and Bobs all show signs of rust on flag or 
straw, but are not likely to be affected in the yield. 


Clarendon, Movember 21. 

Prbsknt—M essrs. Juers (chatrN Pelli^, Spencer, Hilton, Piggott, Nicolle, 
Phelps, Morpbett, Dunmill, and Wright (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Poultry.- -The Chairman read a short paper on this subject. Farmers 
were beginning to realise that poultry raising was distinctly profitable, and 
were paying more attention to it than formerly. In many cases the fowls are, 
however, afrnost allowed to take care of themselves. They either roost in the 
open, or in dirty, draughty sheds: and, as a consequence, eggs are scarce in 
the cold weather, and the fowls do not thrive. The first thing to do is to pro¬ 
vide a warm, roomy house that can easily be cleaned, and in which the white¬ 
wash brush can be used readily as often as necessary When commencing 
poultry keeping, the beginner must decide whether he intends going in mainly 
tor egg production or for table birds, or can combine the two. The snace that 
can be teared for the fowls must be considered also in the selection of the 
breed. With an unlimited run, for egg production, the Leghorn, Minorca, 
Andaluaian. or Hamburg will be most suitable. The Minorca and Andalusian 
are larger than the other two, and make fair birds for the table. The Leg¬ 
horns are the worst of all for confined areas, as they do not thrive without 
plenty of exereise and amusement, and will atart feather eating. For table 
birds the game breeds crossed with some of the heavier breeds are best. The 
Langsl^, Orpington, and Wyandotte rank hia^est as all-round birds. In 
breeding Sultry be preferred to use two or three y^r old birds,as they prouuoed 
healthier and stronger stock than youxm birds. Where the older birds are not 
available use oookerels with two-yekr-m hens, or cocks of two or three years 
old with pulleto. For egg product^ oirds should not be kept after thev are 
three years o1I«^ but a good stock hm may be kept so long as she lays fairly 
well. Do fM spioes, condiments, and so-called egg powders, espedally 
during tlm Mireeding season, 4s hens that are forced in tms way will not leave 
healtl^ ^o^s kept in confinement must have bonemeal. (stood shank 
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bones with a little meat on them should be cut up for them This will be 
found very go<^ for laying hens. Oats and torrefied barley are also very gootl. 
Chicks are hatchw in the cool weather, though hens can be safely set iil 
any time of the year. Eggs fresh when set should hatch out on the morning 
of the twenty-first da;^ but the hen should not be disturbed too soon. When 
the chicks are out and dry, place the hen in a coop in a dry place, so Ithnt 
she cannot run about too much and tire the chicks. Chicks want neither food 
nor drink tor about 36 hours after hatching. Hard-boiled eggs chopoed fine 
and mixed with dry bread crumbs make the best of food for the first three 
days. After that bread and milk can he given, but stale, sour food must be 
avoided. For mature fowls feed three times a day, though th<\y will generally 
do well on two meals if they have a run. Above all, cleanliness must be 
strictly observed throughout. 


Qawier River, October 30. 

PRXSBNT —^Messrs. Dawkins (chair), Roedger, Spencer, Kreig, Leak, and 
Bray (Hon. Sec.). 

Fennbl. —Mr, Dawkins sought information as to the growing of fcmnel 
on the sandhills. ^ 

Cows Eating Bonbs.— In reply to enquiry about cows eating bones, Mr. 
Roediger stated that if the animals were supplied with lime and salt their 
craving for bones would disappear. Another member advised mixing a little 
super in the drinking water. 

SuMUCBR Fodders. -Mr. Kreig stated that last year he grew both maize 
and sorghum. The cows ate the former greedily, but neglect^ the sorghum. 
The former sprouted again after being fed down, and he noticed that where 
the maize grew he had a better crop of wheat than on the bare fallow, whereas 
after sorghum the wheat was a failure. Mr. Roediger found kale a splendid 
summer feed. He ploughed some land early in the season, sowing kale in 
drills early in June, and gqt better results than from plants raised in seed¬ 
beds and transplanted. He had tested the feeding value of maize and sorg¬ 
hum, and found that the former gave the better results in butter. 

Hatcuttinq. —In reply to question, members consider that in an ordinary 
crop a ball of binder twine will suffice for two tons of hay, but a good deal 
would depend upon the height and nature of the crop. 


LIpson, October 31. 

Present —Messrs. Potter (chair), Chas. Provis, Geo. Provis, Brougham, 
France, Wishart, Brown, Baillie, Carr, Swaffer, and Barraud (Hon. and 

two visitors. 

Wheat SAMPiiEs.—-Mr. Carr tabled bundles of several different varieties 
of wheat, showing growths of from 4 ft. 10 in. to 6 ft. m height. Mr. Brown 
tabled two samples of wheat, measuring 3 ft. 6 in., both of which had been 
fed down with sneep until July IB. Mr. Caleb Provis showed wheat ears seven 
inches in length. A numlxT of ears showing a serious deficiency at the base 
were also exhibited. The heads had a naked appearance; in some cases 
nearly an inch of the backbone is bare. Members inspected Mr. Provis’s crops, 
which are very promising* Silver King wheat on fallow landj manured with 
80 Ib. of super per acre, nromises a yield of six bags per acre. Good crops of 
Defiance, Steinwedel, and Phillis Marvel wheats were also seen, the heads on 
the latter being very good. 


Mount Qambler, November 14. 

Present —Messrs. Dyke (chair), Wedd. Pick, Barrows, Kennedy, Wilson, 
Bodey, Mitchell, Edwards, Watson, Ruwoldt, and Norman. 

C!Iodlin Moth. —^Mr. Norman called attention to alleged remedy for c^lin 
moth. This consisted of a special liquid preparation placM m r^jeptacl^ hung 
in the trees. He had obtained a sample of the mixture, and had caught thou¬ 
sands of moths. Mr. Wilson stated that he was unable to find any oodlin 
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moths amongst those oanght by Mr. Norman and brought to him. It waa 
derided to bring the matter under the notice of the B^artment of Agrioul- 
maker of tins anedal preparation had already written the Depart¬ 
ment with a view to teiiihS ^ a^ret to South Australia; but we cannot recom¬ 
mend the Qovemment to do this. Scores of these so-called methods of trap¬ 
ping the Godlin moth have been tried, and all have proved failures, though the 
inventor of each has claimed his method as a great success. It is true nume¬ 
rous moths may be trapp^, but very few indeed are oodlin moths. If this 
latest remedy was as effective as claimed there Would surely be no necessity tor 
tlie inventor to look outside his own State (New Zealand) for recognition.— 
Ed.] 

Bi HH Kieks. —Mr. Wedd oalled attention to the danger of bush tires tois 
summer owing to the quantity of grass throughout the district. He thought 
every one should take extra precautions against fire, and suggested that the 
District Councils should clear the country roads, and allow farmers and 
others to plough firebreaks along the roads. 

Homestead Inspbotiok, —On November 23 members made their annual in¬ 
spection trip, for the purpose of seeing the condition ot the crops, etc The 
whole of the day was occupied in visiting various farms around Mount Gam¬ 
bler West, Compton Downs and the newly opened land in the Hundred of 
Young, a very enjoyable outing being the result. 
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SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 


Labor Bureau. 

Number of penons regittered ond fouvd employment by Government Departments 
and Private Employers from October 27 to November 25, 1908. 




Number Reglatered. 


Trade or CalliDg. 


— 

Tows. 

Country. 

Number 

Employed. 

Laboreis and youths .. ' . 


42 

64 

127 

Masons and bnoklayers 


2 

— 

2 

Carpenters 

A 

1 

— 

8 

pointers .. 

1 

2 

4 

Plasterer . 


— 

— 

2 

Plumber and ironworker 


2 

— 

— 

Fitter and turner .. 


1 

— 

4 

Enginednvers and firemen .. 


1 

1 

— 

BlMksmiths and strikers 


1 

— 

2 

Moulders 


1 

— 

— 

Brossfinisher 


— 

— 

1 

Form hands 


— 

— 

6 

Attendants (female) 


— 

— 

1 

Cooks . 


2 

— 

2 

Apprentices 

Cleaners 


10 

4 

1 


Porters and junior porters .. 

.. 

0 

5 

8 

Rivet boys . 


8 

— 

— 

Tftals 


73 

77 

186 


November 10. 1308. 


anBUBPSOK. Btursau Clerk. 
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SOME NOTES ON ALMONDS. 

By Grorgb Quinn, Horticultural JNHTiurcTou. 

Owing no doubt to tlie ease with which Ihe fertile nuts may be convoyed 
over long voyages the almond was freely introduced iido South .Australia during 
the early years of colonisation. At the present time in the more sparsely 
aettle<l districts the positions formerly occupied by tlu* rude dwellings of the 
pioneer settlers are in some cases to be located only by the presence of speci¬ 
mens of this long-suffering tree. It may also be mentioned in passing that in 
such situations it is often accompanied by its equally tenacious companion in 
exile, the fig tree. Jn such places, while enduring half a century’s neglect in 
active competition with the indigenous flora which has again sprung up and 
filled the original clearing in which the homestead stood, tm* almond tree lives 
on. Kach recurring spring sees its snowy blossoms challenge* the golden tints 
ot the wattle in the race for earliness and beauty, and each succeeding summer 
its glaucous foliage forms no unpleasing contract with that of the surrounding 
gum trees. 

Betting aside such sentiments we may draw valuable information from tho 
tacts contained therein. Firstly, we note tho suitability of the soil and olimiai^ 
for the growth of this tree; ana, secondly, tho longevity displayed by it under 
such absolute neglect ryoes to indicate to what a profitable age the almond 
might live under reasonable cultural treatment and protection. Tlie almonds, 
thus far refetred to are of the natural, hard-shelled types, and closer inspection 
points to their origin in those kinds which ^t the present da;^ 'ire grown in the 
South of Europe. Brought here as sc^eds the rcwulting varieties produced great 
variations, and the progeny from these trees have again multiplied the kinds 
in oiir gardens. Among these we find the true hard shells, possessing smooth, 
thick husks of fiint-like coiisistem'y. Next to these come the kinds with per¬ 
forated, but hard, shells; and these merge into the so-calle<] “softshellH,” the 
carpellary coverings of which are composed of more loosely connected fibrous 
layers. These in turn are excelled by the *‘paper shells,” whose husks may be 
wrenched asunder by the most delicate fingers. The latter class is made up 
almost exclusively of the varieties imported from California. 

Although more fruitful and less subject to the ravages <tf diseases, tho 
exigencies 'of climate, or the attAoks of wermin, the “hard-shelled” kinds 
do not commend themselves to the planter in countries where the cost of labour 
is high. The presence of trees of the hard-shelled kinds in pretty well all those 
sections of this Htate where agriculture is attempted has led many to simnoso 
tiu* almond could be piofitably grown wherever the rainfall supplies sttflSoicfit 
mc>if>ture. This, however, is not reliable evidence, as the almond pToduoee its 
blooms in July and August, while the frosts of winter are still prevalent in 
many sections, and the abundance of blossoms yields but a fraction of its pro¬ 
mise in fruits. Along the coastal belts, where the sea air moderates the 
winter’s severity, and on selected lands along the valley of the Murray River, 
as well as in ohiCNMn spots in North and South, where frosts are not severe, 
and an annual rainfall from 16 to “Si inches is recorded, good crops of nuts may 
be agpepted. , 
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Altboufl^ used as a wind break the almond tree itself is much in need of 
shelter from the cold, cutting, south-western gales when it is grosm for oon^ 
mercial purposes The almond is less fastidious respectipic the soil in which 
It hidy'he^^nted than it is over the climatic conditions which snronnd it. Al¬ 
most any class of soil, ranging from a drifting sand overlying a limestone 
rubble, to a full-bodied loam or alluvium, with a clav bottom, wm be aooepi^ 
with equal uiiconcetu, providing no staj^ation exists around its roots, ^is 
is of the utmost importance if the tree is to succeed. In this State more than 
one flourishing almond plantation may be seen on soils where the peach, 
apricot, apple, and plum have gradually succumbed to the arid conditions of 
soil and cfimate. 

The method of propagation most favoured oonsista in planting the nuts of 
the hard-shelled kinds during the early winter to a depth of two or three inches. 
A great many of the seedlings are large enough to receive buds of the desired 
kinds before or in the following Febiuary. The buds are inserted in the 
usual manner as close to the surface of the soil as convenient. These buds re¬ 
main doimant until the spring, when the top of the seedling is out off a 
couple of inches above the inserted bud The bud then starts into active 
growth, and the remainder of the stub above the new shoot is removed during 
tne summer, so as to permit the wound to heal over and the young shoot to 
grow in a vortical direction. This stage of the work is usually done in a 
nursery bed, but some persons prefer sowing the nuts dir^t into the positions 
where the future trees will grou, and budding the resulting seedlings on the 
spot. In dry localities this latter method has much to commend it, as the tap¬ 
root and original root system remain intact and usually strike deeply into 
the soil. The land in which the almond trees aie to be planted should be well 
prepared, and if the surface and subsoils can be loosened to a depth of about 
fift^n inches hettei results will ensue If set in plantations the trees should 
bo placed uot nearer than 25 ft from each othei in any direction. If used as a 
windbreak 10 or 12 ft. apart will be found most suitable. 

The solution of the question as to which varieties are the most profitable 
to grow is the primary reason why these notes have been written. Although 
no definite data based upon the results of facts ascertained through scientino 
investigation can vet be adduced to set the Question of the ndeessity for oross- 
pollination beyond doubt, still it is generallv believed by observant growers 
that larger and more rei^lar crops are scoured where the almond plantation is 
composed of several varieties which bloom almost simultaneously. 

There can bo very little doubt that much of the barrenness complained 
of by the owners of old plantations is due to the absence of regular and 
systematic pruning. In the shaping of the voung trees the same rules may be 
applied that are found suitable with the young plum tree The main branches 
on those varieties possessing a pendulous, spreading habit, should be directed 
towards^ a vertical position bv pruning each main arm to ouds located on the 
upper side of the limb. On the contrary, the very erect growing sorts should 
be spread out at the base bv pruning the main branches over side or outside 
buds. Genoralh speaking, the first two seasons after planting the annual 
growths should be cut back severely to stouten the framework. The third sea¬ 
son from half to two-thirds of the length should bo left upon those leaders 
which are retained The side laterals should be thinned out if close together, 
but not topped as the first fruits usually form on their extreme tips. After 
the fourth or fifth vear there should be practically no need to prune until 
some of the leaders begin to show signs of stagnation and the fruit spurs upon 
them become stunted and barren. When this ooours such limbs should he out 
back near to the main arms and the resulting growths thimiad during the 
following Bunmer. By this process the whole of the top of trep may be 
renews within two or three seasons, and some nuts obtained each year. A 
more heroic way is to cut away the whole of the branohee above the secondary 
limbs at one operation, and where the trees are not ^seeded for shelter this 
may prove the simplest method of renovation. 

In Plate T. the method desoribed above of oorreotlug the pendulous habit of 
some verifies is shown, and as the tree figured in Plate IV. is the same one 
photographed over three years later, the accuraev of the method is assured. 
^*,fpHowing is a description of some of the so-called '’softshell*' and ^'papetr- 
shelr* varieties grown in this State. 

**WHtTr NoNi»AiiEn.’^ (or S.A.).—^This is a small-growing tree, with a 
jp^adirtg, pmdulous habit (see Plate 11.). It rarely exoeede.about 12 ft. in 
height. The full-grown leaves are glaucous greqii in colour.,wifm a pptidle 1 in. 
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in length, and the blade measures 31 m m length b> Ig in at the widest 
part, which gives it a broad appearance Ihe tioe begins to bloom about e 
week later than the well-known Brandis It is a most prolihc boaier of nuts, 
whiich are largo and possess a beiutifullv white soft shell, ahich does not 
leadily discolour when kept The body of the nut is rounded but the sutural 
margin is very flat and pronounced The kernels are seldom * double ’ They 
aio flat and broadly elliptical, with a cuived, beak-like point using abruptly 
from the narrow end Iho gieatest length and diameter mc^asino 1 m and 
nine-sixteenths of an inch respectnely The skin or testa of the koinel is 
ridged, and co\ered by rough, gutty exciescences, whiVh give it a deep blown 



Pi ATS. 1 

Young 'Almond, piuued to modify the natural pendulous habit ol growth 


(dloui This giitty matter leaies a somewhat disapeeable feeling in the throat 
when eaten and certainly discounts other excellent points possessed by this 
\anety The shell is sufficientlj him to remain uninjured after inruh handling 
Ol long keeping, but, as the subjoined tables will sJrow the pro, ortioii oi 
husk to kernel is veiy high Bespeetmg its oiigin Mr H Wioks the weJi 
known nurseryman, writes ‘ The White Nonpareil oiiginated at Felixstnw 
Nursery as a chance seedling, and was sent out by Mi Charles Pitt about 
twenty-thiee years ago There is another Nonpareil almond in circulation 
here, and although the habit ef the tree is similar to the white viinetyj the 
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is AS brown as that of the Brandis. I^is brown variety is a very uh- 
'Certain bearer and not worth j^lanting.** 

^ 'Brandis/’—T his is a tall, ereot, handsome tree, with, a very dis- 

ttnotivoj fan-shajped outline, as ^y be seen in Plate 111. Its upright growth 
is very marked in oomnarison with all other locally-grown sorts. In gc^ soils 
the tr^s readily reach 20 ft. in height. The foliage is of a dark green tint, and 
the fully grown leaf has a peculiarly incurved form, often hiding the midrib 
and showing portions of the back of the leaf. The petiole reaches a length. 
of 1 in., and the greatest length and width of the blade is Sf in., by If in. re¬ 
spectively. It is a somewhat erratic bearer of nuts. These nave a fairly 



Plat* 11. 

Almond.—White Nonpareil of 8.A. 


regular Outline, and somewhat dark brown colour upon their moderateW soft 
but completely formed shells. The kernels are fairly large, deeply crinkled 
or ridgod. and taper slightly to a hitint apex. The full length reacnes li in., 
hy nine-dxteenihii of an inch in width at the widest part. The teiSta has a 
rich, dark brown ooiour, and is covered with a rough) dry, powdery substance, 
which, thon^ not as prominent as that on the Kernel of the Wiiite Non¬ 
pareil, is stul decided^ disagreeable to the thmat. Although a favourite 
variety with growers, it may surprise them ^ know that the .pftiportion by 
weight of kernel to husk is oacidedly disappointing. This varieity is of local 
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origin, and blooms very earlj m the season, often m the month of July, erhile 
fmta aie prevalent Mi J. F Pascoo, the \oteran fruitgrovei of West 
Marden, has kindly supplied the following note lespeoting its history —*^It 
was a chance seedling raised by a Mi Brandis who lived about foui miles north 
of Adelaide. For a long time it was consideied to bo a varieU of Jordan, and 
was catalogued as Brandis Jordan, and toi mam > ears took the prize gainst 
all comers It evidently originated horn an impoited nut of the true Jordan 
almond ** 



PLAn 111. 
Almond —^Brandis. 


*'Ne Plus Ultua This is a Cahfomian importation where it is said to 
have oiigiuated as a chance seedling on the estate of Mr A T Hatch, of 
Suisun The tree appears to be a modmtely strong grower, with a fairly 
erect habit Its leayes aie of a pale ^ubous green omour, and are exception¬ 
ally long The stalk is about 1 in m lei^h, with a blade 4| in by 11 in at 
its widest nait This long, tapenng Icaris a very distinguishing feature of 
the tiee Tlie tree blfHitns about a fortnight later than the Biandis The 
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Almond —OnUfonnan Paparshell 
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nuts, which aro borne in gieat numbers, have sott but perfect shells of a 
pale brown colour. It is long, rounded in girth, and handsomely shaped^ com¬ 
ing to a very artistically curved and prominent point at the small end. The 
kernel is long, rounded in girth, and pointed, and is of a pale brown colour. 
The surface of its skin is crumpled into low parallel ridges It is slightly 
rough, but possesses onl> a fraction of the powdery grit found on the kernels 
of the local kinds, and which makes them somewhat disagreeable tor dessert. 
The greatest diameter reaches seven-sixteenths of an incli^ and the length 
one inch. The flavour is exceptionallv rich and sweet. The proportion of 
kernel'contents to the pound of nuts is higher than that possessed by either the 
White Nonpareil or Brandis. As a commercial nut tree this one has much to 
commend it. 



Plate V . 

' Almond.—Californian Papershell. 

Fig. 1.—Leaf (slightl;^' reduced). Fig. 2—Green nut (full grown). Fig. 
3.- Drj nut. Fig. 4.- Kernel. Fig. •>.--{iSeciioii through widest part of dry 
husk. (All natural sizes.) 


“The Californian Papershell -As the name indicates, this variety hails 
from the Pacific State. It is very questionable whether this is the correct 
name, and I am inclined to think it has been confused bv the importer with 
the “OaJifomian Nonpareil,” as the nuts tally very closely yrith the descrip¬ 
tion of the last-named variety, as given in Californian official publications. 
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Hil im# (m$ 3^te IT.) is of » raroodiim, pendulous hubit, having leaveo^ of 
a pBh mM& fgmm ooloor, of groat width, axia more than average length, via., 
loaf staft, I in.; blade, 4| in. V in. at the greatest width. It has, therefore, 
^ lari^ leaf of the varieties de«ut with in these notes. The nuts are borne 
in Mr quantities, thouiid^ not so freely as on the '^Ne Plus Ultra” and ^'White 
Koa^rail” trees. The fmlt is a true ^^papershell,” and ma^r be. opened with 
the nagars without the slightest difficulty. A large proportion of the outer. 



Plats VI. 

Alsumd,—**Ne Plus Ultra.” 

; Pig. I.--1W (slifidt% reduced). Pig. 2.--Oreen nut (full grown). Pig, 
S.—^Drv ttht. Pig. 4.—^Kernel. Pig. 5.—Section througn dry husk. (AU 
natural siass.) 


frj husk is near^ idways discarded with the shedding of the green. epicaiM 
fiy«i\ SoMtugw & innw oarpejlary wall (Ihe so-^SBed Am) IaE 

pme^ and ^tjdong the manp of fused suture. !fibe Mnel is ol an< 
aitraotive, light hrowa colour, the ekin siaoo^ or but slight ribbed,^ 
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almcMtt^ free of the scurfy powder noted on the kernels of local seedliiiu«; In 
shape it is flat and broad, measuring nine-sixteenths of an inch in \ivufth and 
one inch in length, with but a gentle taper up to the well-deflned point n hioh 
arises quite in the centre of the top of the kernel The proportion by a eight 
of kernel to the pound of almonds of this variety reached 11 2 02 It ill thus 
be seen by reference to the attached table that it is superior in this respect to 
any of the others dealt with in these notes The superior weight of kernel con<r 
tents, oombinod with the ease with which the husks may be lemoved points to 



Platf VII 

Almond —White Nonpfareil of S A 

p'lgN 1—Leaf (slightly reduced) Fij; 2—Green nut ffull giown) Fig 
8 —Dry nut Fig 4 — Kernel Fig 3 —Section through dr> husk (411 
natural sizes > 


this variety being especially suitable for planting in snob a country as this, 
where the labour of shelling the nuts is a very expensive item 

The following tables show the comparative weights of husk and kernel m 
the font varieties dealt with The weights were taken after the almonds had 
been stored nine months in a di^ room, and the nuts appeared to be as dry as 
they are likely to become under any ordinary commercial storage - . 
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Vanety. Kernels in Husks in 

Ounees. Ounces. 

1 !b. of Californian Papershell contains 11 2 4 8 

1 fi. of Ne Plus Ultra contains 9.19 6.81 

1 !b. of White Nonpareil of S.A. contains 7.28 8.72 

1 lb. of Brandis contains 6.81 9.19 

lu reference to the accompanying plates, it should be mentioned that the 
dry nut of White Nonpareil (hiij. 3 ot Plate VII ), should be ver> much 
hitter in colour than the punt indicates. 



PlATF Till 
Almond Btandis 

Fig 1 — Leaf ({»lightl\ reduced) Jig 2 - Green nut (full grown) Fig 
8.—^Drv nut Fig 4 - Kernel Fig 5 —Section through dry husk. (All 
natural sizes) 


I beg to acknowlcHlge the assistance of Messrs Wicks and Pasooe in con¬ 
nection ^itn Ithese notes. These growers hare given me much valuable informa¬ 
tion respecting the history, time of blooming, etc , of these varieties On such 
letters these gentlemen have had special opportunities for making observa¬ 
tions 

(To bs eontvMt$d.) 
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AN ENQUIRY INTO SOUTH-EASTERN CONDITIONS. 

By Arthur J. Perkins, Secretary for AaRicrLTURE. 

(Continued from Page $07J. 

Stock-carrying Capacity of the Natural Herbage. 

In our last issue I put briefly on record what has been the apparent pro¬ 
ductiveness of the South-East during the past seven years. No reference was, 
however, made to the stock-carrying capacity of tne grazing area, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the area under cultivation. It will probably be admitted that 
under pressure from starving stock of the drought-stricken North there has 
perhaps during recent years been a tendency rather to overatock the South- 
East than to understock it; and in consetmence that statistics having reference 
to latter years, if they do not actually ^ace too hiph a value on the natural 
herbage or the three counties, by no means uhder-eslimaie it. h or the purpose 
we have in view it will be simpler to represent the various t^es of stock grazed 
by their equivalent in sheep. On the assumption that one bullock or one horse 
roughly represents the grazing capacity of five sheep, we find that during the 
seven vears extending from 1896 to 1993 the 3,331,295 acres of the South- 
East that were purely grazed supported annually* an equivalent of 1,354,870 
sheep. The full grazing value of the average South-Eastern country is, there¬ 
fore, represented rougmy by two and a half acres to the sheep, or, more ex¬ 
actly, 2.46 acres. When we bear in mind the conditions already adverted fo 
that have latterly tended towards heavy stocking, and the fact that of the 
.sheep recorded as such a large proportion must he leckoned as lambs, we 
cannot but admit that in its natural state, at all events, that portion of the 
South-Eapt that is not cultivated is tar from being the Land of Goshen that 
many would have us believe. I leave for later consideration wdiat might 
reasonably be expected from this land when the plough is allowed to make 
further inroads into it. 

Bare Fallow and Other CHors BppoRe Wh»\t. 

The progress that has characterised our farming operations during latter 
years has been responsible for a curious phenomenon. There arc not wanting 
those who, whilst cordially acquiescing in its reality, are nevertheless of the 
Opinion that heights have been reached beyond which any further progress is 
highly problematic: of this the natural corollary is that wo can now afford to 
rest on our oars. Without wishing to dwell upon the suicidal nature of such a 
policy in any walk of life, or oven to belittle what forward steps have un¬ 
deniably been made, it will sufi&ce to point out how essentially elementary are 
the latter to remove any impression that any degree of finality has been reached 
in this direction. 

In what, after all, does this progress consistP Improved soil tillage, the 
wider adoption of bare fallow before wheat, and the general use of super¬ 
phosphates in a land characteristically poor in phosphates. 
Such is the limit of our advance in modern agriculture, and 
when it is remembered that wie still continue a community satisfied, even 
under the best of conditions, with 10 to 15 bushels of wheat for two years^ 
labour, the elementary—had almost said primitive—conditions of our agricul¬ 
ture will be recognise. These statements are far from being made with a 
view to disparaging what progress has been made, or the e^rts that have 
brought it about. The circumstances that surround the- tiller of the soil 
Are such as to render him proverbially cautious and slow in altering his 
method^. He is but rarely a capitalist, able to juggle with his bread and- 
butter in frequently abortive attempts after improvement: and that for the 
last few years we are in a position to chronicle undeniable progress is clear 
evidence of the perhaps unsuspected presence of efforts out of propof^ion to 
the results effected. 

Endowed with a climate so essentially different from that of the rest 
of the State, it was almost inevitable that in the practice of general agriculture 
the three counties should from the very outset diverge considerably from our 
recognised standards. There is, for instance, certainly more variety in l^uth- 
Eastem farming than we are accustomed to, and at first sight this variety 
^rries with it an appearance of superiority, which I fear is no more than skin 
deep. When variety is purely the outcome of favourable circumstances, and 
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not the oflEming of art, it oosapt by iimlf be teken «• an in^raetioii of enj 
medelly advent fora of a|pri<^tiire. The teet of the latter lies more m 
ihEpiiig and directing nataral adTaataget toward! obtaining the beet poasibla 
results out of the land that eoommiio oonditions permit of. More art is ra- 
guired, for instanoe, in many farts ol the State, to secure an aTorage return 
of 10 bushels an acre in alternate years tiban to narvest yearly heavr crops of 
potatoes in oertain faTonred porUons of the South-East* From the latter 
point of view I doubt whether the North is not ahead of the South; and if 1 
am inclined to look to the latter for the first glimmer of a more adraneed agn» 
ottlture that 1 beUere must in time spread orer the bulk ol the State, it it not 
because of the supenority of the Son^iem farmer, but because of tlm favour- 
awe natural oonaitions that have practically driven him along. 

Whether they be fed partly to stock or whollv disposed of on the market, it 
is highly improbable that the oereals will ever be displaced from the leading 
petition they occupy on our farms te-dav. Other crops will prpbaby be grown 
in more or less reimlar rotation and fed mainly to stock, inmir rSle in the 
farm economy, however, wilt be that of paving ube way for all-important cereal 
crops. For the present^ on the greater portion of our better farms, bare fallow' 
precedes wheat; and, with a view to securing a better seedbed and more favour¬ 
able conditions of growth, we are preparea to reap one yearis crop for two 
years’ labour. 1 know that it is an opinion firmly held that this practice is 
largely born of our special necessities, and that it is destined to outlive oiher 
changes in graeral practice. The discussion of the validity of this positicm 
could hardy oe introduced here without a certain amount of irrelevancy. I 
must rest contented, therefore, with the statement that an examination of 
the history of agricultural practices over the world in general reveals no special 
connection between bare fallow and climatic conditions. As a practice the 
latter has come into use everywhere as soon as the fact that cereals do not 
advantageously follow newly broken up land had been definitely established by 
local experience^ only to give wav, however, to what we may call fallow crops, 
when in later times the nse in land values no longer permitted the complete 
sacrifice of the returns of alternate years. There is no doubt that baro fallow 
be^re wheat is of greater value in districts than in relatively wet ones, 
and in this oonnehtion the teutes in Table III., setting out the relative distribu¬ 
tion of bare fallow in the ^uth-East and the rest of the State should prove 
of interest. 

TABLE III. 

Showing position of tho practieo of Bare Fallow before Ceieals in the Souths 

East, compared with that of the rest of the State, from 1896 to 190$. 


CoDTiTixs MaoDonnsll, Robs, 
AND Gbby. 


Rier Of THK State. 


Seabons 

Area under bare 
Fallow. 

Area under Cereals. 

! 

1 ji-i 

1 

Area under bare 
Fidlow. 

Area under Cereals.’ 

_ . 1 

Number of Acres 
under bare Fallow 
to every 1,000 
AcresonderCereahi. 

IH86-Id97 . 

Aetes 

2,116 

Ac-ni. 

90,068 

105 

Acres. 

610,446 

Acres. 

1,976,076 

258 

lfi9M898 .. 

1.477 

96,889 

66 

606,084 

1,991,142 

254 

1898^1899 . 

1,092 

712 

88,078 

29 

798,618 

2,111,144 

947 

1899*1900 

[ 29.064 

24 

821,901 

8,140,683 

384 

t90(ht901 .. 
190M999 

1,410 

91,716 

44 

886,190 

2,269,210 


htm 1 

1 98,680 

66 

861,910 

2,199,947 


1909^1998 . 

1 L909 I 

1 99.877 

60 

887,149 

2,110,689 

420 

Msaa of seven 


i 

1 






1,494 

i 1 

1 99,676 

48 

749,704 

2,106,897 

968 
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Reittlts in Table 111. brins^to light many questions that arc of interest. 
We hnd in the first place the three counties averamng during the pant seven 
seasons 48 acres of tallow to every 1,000 acres under cereals, whilst the rest 
of the State has averac^ 358 acres for the same area under cereals. Further, 
whilst in the South-East the relative proportion of land under fallow has 
been perceptibly falling, over the rest of the State it has been steadily rising 
ever since 1896; so that, whilst in the latter vear to every 1,000 acres under 
cereals there were only 258 acres under bare fallow, in 1903 we find 420 acres. 
The fact, that the practice of bare fallowing before cereals is steadily rising 
in favour in the areas north of the three counties, whilst it remains in the 
latter practically unrecognised, taken bv itself cannot, in my opinion, serve as 
a s^ndard 1^ which the agriculture or two essentially different counties can 
be judged. If it can be shown that in the South-East what may be termed pre¬ 
paratory crops, or fallow crops, have in a measure takon the place of bare 
rallow;, the inference may be drawn that at all events the better farmers of 
the district are following a practice that must in the long run be adopted 
by many whose farms are situated in drier districts. If, on the other hand, 
the absence of have fallow in the South-East should imply that the wheat crop 
is sown on recently broken up pasture land, the backwardness of South-Eastern 
farming must be allowed. Let me illustrate my meaning If the South-East as a 
whole could register a regular rotation, such as the one reproduced belou from 
the farm of Mr. J. 0. Ruwoldt, one of the best farmers of the district, it might 
perhaps be described as a generation ahead of the North. I have, liowever, 
reason to believe that this is very far from being the base. 

TABLE IV. 

Showinq record of Cropping of Field in Mr BuwoldCs Farm, 1888-190S. 


Season. 

1 t'rop- 

j Yield. 

1888-1889 

Potatoes 

. 4 tons 

1889-1890 

Wheat 

56 bushels 

1890-1891 

1 Sown Grasses 

1 __ 

1891 1892 

Sown Grasses 

_ 

1892-1893 

1 Potatoes 

3 tons 

1893-1894 

1 Wheat 

25 bushels 

1894 1895 

' Sown Grasses 

_ 

1895-1896 

1 Sown Grasses 

_ 

1896 1897 

Potatoes 

1 5 tons 

1897-1898 

1 Wheat 

* 50 bushels 

1898-1899 

Sown Grasses 

_ 

1899-]9<J0 

Sown Grasses 

_ 

1900-1901 

) Wheat 

48 bushels 

1901-1902 

Potatoes 

6 tons 

1902-190.3 

Wheat 

48 bushels 


I am well aware of the nature of the objections that will be raised to 
Table IV. Mr. Ruwoldt’s farm is situated on the exceptionally rich soil of 
Mount Gambier, and can hardly be taken as a standard by which the rest of 
the South-East is to be weighed. To this can be answer^ that we have at 
present absolutely nothing to do with yields, but mainly with a question of 
policy qr g^eral practice. On Mr. Ruwoldt’s farm potatoes have taken the 
place of bare fallow; but from a general point of view it matters little what the 
oron is. It might have been pMs, mangolds, maiee, kale, etc.; any crop, in 
fact, that was suited to the special district, that could be profitably qtilisedi 
and that rendered necessary summer tillf^^e. On the other hand, the sown 
gras s e s that follow the wheat are from climatic conditions bound to continue 
a special feature of the South-East that few districts could copy with advan¬ 
tage. In another sense they certainly prepare the way for the wheat crop. 
They form ri*ch pasture lands that can be heavily stocked, much to the advan¬ 
tage of succeeding crops. This may be ganged by the following figures, that 
were furnished me by Mr. Ruwoldt:—From Mptember to February inclusive, 
that is to say, for a period of aix months, 27 acres of grass land on his farm 
carried 90 sheep, 10 cattle, and 6 horses. He estimates that on the average 
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food grMi Und will carry five to six'shcep to the acre per annum. I am not 
Ujiholditig sown glasses as worthy of a regular position in a South-Eastern 
rotation ; in fact, 1 suspect that some of the clorers, mangolds, and other crops 
mi^t, perhaps with adrantage, replace them. 1 am merely using facts as J 
find them in Illustration of a poasible rotation for a special district. 

If the non-observance of bare fallow before wheat must in the eyes of some 
cause the South-East to lose H)aBte, perhaps a comparison of the areas under 
other crops which may be assumed to pave the way for wheat may serve to 
rehabilitm it somewhat. This comparison is given in Table V. 

TABLE V. 

Showinff comparatively the Areas under Cereals and other Crops (comprising 
Peas, Potatoes, Lucerne^ Sown Grassesy etc.) in the South-East and the 
rest of the State from 1896 to 190S. 



Counties Mac Donnell, Robs, 
AND Grey. 

Rest of the State 

Sbasons. . 

Area noder other 
Crops. 

Area under Cereals. 

Number of Acres 
under other Crops 
to every 1,000 

Acres under Cerealii. 

Afea under other 
Crops. 

Area under Cereals 

Number of Acres 
under other Crops 
to every 1,000 
AcresnoderCereale. 

18964807 . 

Acres. 

.31,451 

26,240 

Acres. 

20,062 

, 1,668 

Acres. | 
8,497 

Acres 

1,950,076 

4 

18074808 

26,589 

949 

14,278 

1,991,142 

7 

18084890 

26,330 

38,075 

692 

15.652 

2,111,144 

7 

18094000 

28,044 

29,064 

965 

18,673 

2,140,628 

9 

1000 1901 

26,659 

31,716 

837 

19,392 

2,269,210 

9 

19014902 

27,996 

26,660 

1,091 

20,289 

21,967 

2,1.39,947 

9 

1902 1003 .. 

.31,199 

35,877 

870 

2,110,639 

10 

Mean of seven 







Seasons 

28,118 

29,675 

951 

16,962 

1 2,101,826 

8 


Thus from Table V we discovei that if in the South-East baie falloti has 
been practically discarded, in the matter of other crops than cereals it easily 
outstrips the rest ot the State. For ever\ 1,000 acies under reieals there has 
been in the South-East during the last seven years an average of 951 acres 
*under other crops, as against eight acres in the rest of the State ’ It is true 
that much of the area in the South-East under crops other than cereals is 
represented by sown grasses, whilst outside a few hundred acres in the Central 
District they are pi actically unrepresented in the rest of the State. Moreover, 
even indirectly, tne latter cannot be looked upon as taking the place of bare 
fallow. True, when fed down they contribute towards enriching the land, but 
it is a matter of well-known experience that grass land cannot advantageously 
be broken up and put down to wheat. Between the two must come some other 
crop, or else bare fallow. For, like a heavv crop ot stubble, the gramineous 
heroaffe, when ploughed under, has for a while a distinctly hurtful action on 
the soil so far as cereals are concerned. Instead of conducing, like bare fallow, 
to the^ formation of nitrates, it destroys those present or in the course of forma¬ 
tion ; it deni^ifiee the land. If, however, from the mean 98,118 acres under 
other cyops deduct 20,347 acres, the mean under grass for the same period, 
we still have 7,871 acres under crop, replacing bare fallow, and representing 
.906 acres for every 1,000 acres under cereals—a long le^ over the eight acres 
of the rest of the State. * 

The above facts, therefore, furnish us with suflioient evidence as to the 
position of South-Eastern agriculture: favourable conditions/ blocked up. no 
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doubtj by enterprise and knowledge, have placed the best farnieis of the dis¬ 
trict a stage ahead of their more northerly compeers. As yet, however, but a 
fringe of the country has been farmed, and that generally of exceptional 

g uanty. It is the struggle with poor land or unfa^ curable conditions that 
rings to light the latent talents that all possess to a greater oi lessei degree. 
And as new country becomes broken up we may anticipate that the efforts of 
newcomers may awaken to new life those who are, perhaps, inclined to slumber 
amidst conditions that call for no special effoit in the general stiuggle tor 
existence. 

(To he continued.) 


MANURING PASTURE LAND. 

Br VV. L. Summers, Inspector oi Fertilisers. 

In our November, 1902, issue we published results of experiments carried 
out under the supervision of the Department of Agiiculturo in the direct 
application oi manure to pasture land. Some of the expeiiments uete unsatis¬ 
factory, various causes operating to interfere with the results. In several 
cases splendid returns were obtained uhere the mahuies were applied, and 
results generally were sufficientlj piomising to w'arrant further tests being 
undertaken. Our experience last year showed that, as with our wheat crops, 
the best results wore generally obtained from the application ot those manures 
containing a fairl> high peicentage of waiei-soluule phosphate Two other 
points that impressed themselves were that the relatively open soils responded 
much quicker to the manure than the heavy laitd, and that ottil.y application 
was advisable. 

During the past season our experiments wore limited to tests with “grass 
manure,” manufactured b.\ the A<felaide Chemical Works, and practically the 
same manure with extra potash. The analyses ot samples of “grass manure” 
show it to contain approximately : - 

27.0 per cent, w atci-soluble phosphate. 

0 0 per cent, citiate-soluble phosphate. 
o.O per cent, acid-soluble phosphate. 

1.53 per cent, nitrogen. 

0.75 per cent. pota^. 

This gives a high total of 38.5 per cent, of phosphate, and the manure 
is sold at £4 lUs. In view' of the fact that nitrogen and potash are both ex¬ 
pensive'constituents, and that mineral supei alone has gi\eu good results, it is 
open to question whether we will not find, as w'e have founa with our cereal 
crops, that under local conditions these two constituents only add to the cost 
witnout any appieciable benefits. I must admit that the pievions year’s results 
at Aldinga soomed to show' that the potash was of groat benefit, but this has 
scarcely been borne out by our second year’s tests During the coming season 
I hope to be able to test the matter more directly by applying rmatively 
heavy pro{)ortions of potash. The application of gypsum alone, and in con¬ 
junction with phosphates, is also w'orthy of trial, as in other countries the use 
of gypsum has been very beneficial, especially where a fair proportion of the 
herbage consists of clover and other leguminous plants. 

Our experiments this year in manuring grass land were carried out at 
Native Valley near Kanmantoo, Bordertown, Gumeraeha, and Saddlewortb; 
and the results of the tests, together with reports on the second* vear's results 
from some of our 1902 experiments, are now available for publication. 

Those who look up my report in November, 1902, Journal of Agric^iMure 
will note that Mr. T. Pengilly, of Aldinga, secured most satisfactory returns 
from the application of the manure^ to the pasture; indeed, so well was ha 
satisfied that the operation was a financial success that this year he dressed 
about 40 acres of grass land. Writing on October 27 he states that the area treat¬ 
ed this year has well repaid him for the outlay, and that on last year’s plots 
there has been just as marked a difference in the growth as there was the pre¬ 
vious i/ear, and any one could detect the unmanured strips from as far away 
as they could clearly distinguish anything. Mr. John Cheriton, of Strath- 
albyn, whose report last vear was not very encouraging, stated in reply to my 
enquiry, that he was “pleased to report that the fertilisers supplied last year 
show a decided improvement in the herbage.” He obtained from this maftured 
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Mature n proliil<]i crop* of graii, ^hidi iras oanvcrted iirto ensilage. During 
m present Season he^manored some pasture land on his own account, and 
v^rts *—''Results are rery matieed; a in;>lendid crop being out for ensilage. 

Mr. James Kitto, of Guineraoha, was this year supplied with 6 cwt. of each 
of two manures previously referred to, applied them to two five-acre 
idbts. broadcast, at the end ox April, f he soil was a li|^t, sandy loam, portion 
of which had never been broken, and portion had been out of crop for two 
years. The land is classed by Mr. Kitto as only fair grass land, and by nmm- 
hers of the Gumeraoha Bran^ as "mostly poor.'’ The manure was applied at 
the rate of 1 cwt. per acre, and on October 30 Mr. Kitto reports a wonderful 
diference between the manured and unmanured land. On the manured parts 
^ herbage was hi^er, thicker, and of a much better colour, and could readily 
be distinguished 100 yards ofi. There was also a marked difference in the 
dover, which was very abundant and strong on the manured land. The result 
on the unbroken soil was much better than on the land cropped two years pre¬ 
viously, and this Mr. Kitto partly attributes to the better stand of grass on 
the former. With a view to reinstatii^ the grass he is allowing it to go to seed' 
this year. There was no noticeable diTOrenoe between the results from the two 
manures In reply to question, "Has the extra grass paid for the manure?” 
Uw members of the Qumeracha Branch are unanimous that the application was 
profitable, and as results mf^y be expected to show for several years, "manuring 
must pay at 4a. 6d. per acre.” The Secretary of the Branch states that 
there is Wt least three times as much grass on the manured land as on the 
•tnps between, and as a result of the experiment many acres of grass land in 
this district will be dressed with manure next season. 

At Kanmantoo three members of the Branch Buieau divided the manures 
supplied by the Department, and on September 16, in company with several 
of the members, I visited the various mots. This being a late district the 
date in question was too early to show fully the effects of the manure, but in 
every instance they were plainly discernible, the only guestion being, "Was it 
actually profitable?” Messrs. F. Lehmann and J. Hair had each a couple of 
small plots manured, while Mr. W. G. Mills had probably ten acres under 
experiment. The soil was mostly very hard on the surface, with rocfy out¬ 
crops m some parts, and the manures were applied by means of the seed drill. 
It was evident that the surface was too hard, except at Mr. Mills’s farm, lor 
the manure to become properly incorporated with the soil, but the growth 
of clover and annual herbage along the drill marks was very strong compared 
with the land alongside. This was especially noticeable with respect to the 
clovers, which on the unmanured land were so small that it required a fairly 
close examination to detect them. It was noticed in every instance that where 
the drill crossed patches of land that had a fair coveting of decayed vegetable 
matter from old stacks, manure heaps, or sheep oamps there was a very strong 
carpet of grass and clover. The perennial bunch grasses which constitute such 
an important part of the herbage of the hills in this district had not made 
much growth at the time of my visit. At Mr. Mills’s farm the results generally 
were much better, and the members were well satisfied with the benefit derived 
from the manure. Mr. Mills pointed out a slope on the opposite side of the 
gully to that on which his plots were. Running through this slc^ was a 
narrow strip of land with very scanty growth of grass, and conmared with the 
land on either side appeared almost barren. Mr. Mills statea that this was 
apparently a permanent record of his first experience in the use of manures tor 
cereal crops. Eight years previously the land was cropped with wheat, and 
a fair dressing of guano was appliM with the drill. To test the value of 
the manure a narrow strip through the field was left untreated. Not only was 
the^ a marked difference in the crop, but every year since there has been this 
noticeable difference ip the herbage. Writing in November, Mr. Mills states 
that on the gr a ss^ man ure plots the herbage still shows a remarkable increase 
over the xvMt of Hw land, althougiii the field had been graced heavily for nearly 
two months. The most noticeable feature was the luxuriant growth of some 
small-leaved dovefs which have made their appearance in the district during 
the past tern yesM. He is convinced that if the manure next year shows 
results anything epproaohing this year’s returns ^e application of manure to 
their pastures must prove one of the most profitable investments within their 
reach, as there is from two to three times as much vfgstation on the manured 
iMd. Not <mly is.there moro herbsige, but the inmase is Mrg^ in the 
dovers, which are b^^ feed, keep longer them the odier he%ige, sm 
also improve the land I6r cropping. The extra poCam did not appear to give 
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finy benefit, as the p*owth was no better then where the ordinery gress nuuinre 
WAS Applied. Mr. Mills expresses his intention of underteking further experi¬ 
ments during the coming season in view of the possibilities this practice pre¬ 
sents to grasiers. 


At Bordertowii several members of the Bureau tried the manure sui^plied 
by the Department. The manure was applied rather late^ and was simpbr 
broadcasted on the land^ showery weather following soon after. Mr. W. JS. 
Fisher applied the manure on heavy clay soil and on free, sandy loam. On 
the heavy land there was a great improvement in the grass, while on the 
sandy soil the manured portion show^ up as a ridge m grass, which was 
plainly noticeable from a long way off. Mr. P. Low appliea the manure on 
limestone soil, and his report on results is “Very good.’^ Mr. Thomas ^ot- 
wood dressed some wet land, inclined to be very hard in summer. Here, 
while the result is shown to a considerable extent, it does not e<)ual the 
other plots. Again the extra growth of the ordinary wild clover is noted 
by those who inspected the plots, and Mr, Fisher writes:—“All agree that it 
will pay to manure our grass paddocks with 1 cwt. to 2 cwt. per acre, accord¬ 
ing to the quality of the land.” 

At Saddlewoi*th our energetic Hon. Secretary (Mr. P. Coleman) undertook 
the experiments for the Department. The manure was just scratched on the 
surface about the middle ot April on a paddock carrying goo<l native grasses. 
Until the middle of June there was no appreciable difference between the 
manured and unmanured laud, though the latter was quite noticeable. Writ¬ 
ing in August Mr. Coleman states that there has not been the result he 
expected from the manure, but owing to the cold nights during July and 
August the grass generally had made out little progress except m sheltered 
places In addition to the manures supplied by the Department Mr. Coleman 
applied mineral super to a portion of the paddock, and states he could see no 
dinorenoc between the manures in their effect on the grass. Writing at the 
end ot No\euibei Mr. Coleman states that he has 46 head of cattle grazing on 68 
acres, ami the* grass is about 2 ti. in height. It is certainly better on the 
manui'ed plots than elsewh<>re, but not to the extent expected. The season has 
been remarkably favourable to the growth of grass, and the manure might 
show to more advantage another season. 


From a number ot tanuers who have tried the applica¬ 
tion of mineral supei on grass land I have had generally 
favourable reports, and as a rule the results have more than paid for the out¬ 
lay. Mr. Charles Royal, of SliHI pham Park, near Mount Pleasant, advises me 
that where he applied super with the seeddrill to grass land of a sandy nature 
he got more than double as much feed as on the land alongside, the clovers also 
were more luxuriant. When w’c bear in mind that the manure not only in¬ 
creases the herbage the first year, but also improves its feeding qualities, and 
should show more or less return for several years, the importance of this ques¬ 
tion of manuring pasture land can be easily recognised. What we want now 
afte.r these demonstration plots is to be able to show the result of the applica¬ 
tion of manure in pounds, shillings, and pence. In other words, we need two 
or three fair-sized plots of pasture land, separately fenced, and all but one 
treated with manure. When the herbage has made fair growth the land 
would be stocked according to its carrying capacity with sheep as even as pos¬ 
sible in cliaracter. To determine the amount of gain from each plot the sheep 
would require to be weighed at the comtiienceraenf, at intervals during the test, 
and at the conclusion of the teat. The results would then show' whether the 
increase in the mutton would pay for the cost of the manure, and what profit, 
if anv, would accrue. To arrive at a fair profit and loss ficCbunt of the trans¬ 
action it would, of course, be necessary’»to 'extend the test over a period of 
three years. 


From what I have seen in various parts of the State, and from the results 
of our experiments, I am convinced that in the course of a few years consider¬ 
able areas of pasture land will be manured, and I am sure it will our 
larger stockowners to give some attention to the improvement of their holdings 
in this way. 
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DBPARTMSNTAL MOTES AND WORK. 

Brofasaor Ferki^ recently visited Angaeton district lor the purpose of 
heying a look around the currant vineyards and examining a vineyard reputed 
to he sufiering from some obscure disease, which causes the leaves to curl up 
4nd fall. He could find ho indication of ny disease in the vineyard in ques- 
t&n beyond a few leaves with an unhealthy appearance; generally the vines 
had made splendid growth. It is, however, stated that later in the season 
home of th^ vines lose all their leaves, and the fruit fails to come to maturity. 
This subject will receive fui^ther attention when the so-called disease is more 
noticeabre. The vineyards throughout the district are looking well, and are, on 
the whole, kept in a good state of cultivation. There are, however, one or two 
sharked exceptions, and it is alleged that the owners blame the unusual rainfall 
for the condition of their vineyards. 


During December Mr. Thomson visited Yongala and Wilmington districts • 
for the purpose of giving instruction at the factories) and at Wilmington he 
gave a public lecture on dairy cattle. Portion of his time has been occupied in 
inspecting butter for export and m teaching at Roseworthy College. 


Mr. W. L. Summers (Inspector of Fertilisers) paid a visit to Yorketown 
during December foi the purpose of arranging for experimental work in the 
reclamation of '‘salt’’ patches. Bo far as can be learned, there are several 
thousand acres of land in Southern Yorke’s Peninsula which formerly produced 
good crops oi wheat, but which, owing to the rise of “salt” during recent 
years, have become practically barren. In other parts of the State similar 
^'salt patches” exist. The question is, therefore, of considerable importance 
to the State. In dealing with the “salt patches” the first thing to do is 
to determine which of the various salts predominates in each instance, as the 
treatment recommended must depend almost entirely on this factor. The 
cost of the necessary analyses would in each case amount to £2 to £2 lOs. The 
Department is prepared to pay half the cost of a limited number of such 
analyses, and also to suggest treatment of the lan<L where the area affected 
warrants the outlay. Members of the Agricultural Bureau desirous of having 
”8alt patches” on theii laud tested should first communicate with the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 


The reports of Inspectors Brown and Rowell contain the following items: — 
During December 7,842 cases of fruits, 40 packages of plants and 3,675 pack¬ 
ages of vegetables were inspected and certified for export to New South Wales 
imd Victoria. During the same period 2,376 cases of fruits and 60 parcels ot 

S lanto were admitted into South Australia while 10 parcels of plants were 
etained or destroyed ownig to not possessing the necessary declaration re- 
apeoting their origin, and 72 cases of bananas were destroyed owing to arriving 
la a ripe condition, thus raising a doubt as to their freedom from larvse of 
fruit-infesting flies. 


During December The JRegtater published a statement, on the authority of 
a fruit-grower from Norton’s Summit, that bananas affected by the dreaded 
fruit ffy had been found in the Adelaide markets. As all imported bananas 
are examined at Port Adelaide bv an officer of the Department of Agriculture 
this alleged discovery was made the text for an attack on the Fruit Inspectors. 
It is greatly to be wgretted that the grower in question—who could never have 
seen the maggots of fruit fly, or he would not have been guilty of the ridi¬ 
culous misti^ of confusing the lanvss of the common vinegar fly with that of 
the fruit jfly—shovdd have hastened to give publicity to a statement calculated 
to do sontntmh iniltry fo our export trade. One result of his action was that 
plher growers took the matter up, nnd prohibition of the importation of 
hananas haa'^ven been suggested. Our growers would, however, do well to 
K^ember^at there is such a thing as retaliation, and to talk of prohibition 
fruit wni^ny State without very strong grounda will only be likely to 
injure a tradb lumn which thev are largely dependent. Growers may rest 
assuM that the oflioers of the Department are fully alive to the necessity tor 
Careful inspoction of all imported fruit, and for this reason every case that 
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oomes into the State is examined, and anj- suspicions fruit is condemned. 
Fortunately a number of the aliased fruit fly maggots were secured by In¬ 
spector Rowell at the market, and these have been hatched in the office, piov- 
ing them to be those of one of the common vinegat flies uhich can be found m 
air places where decaying or fermenting fruit exists. 


The following Annual Confeiences of Branches of the Agricultural Bureau 
have been arranged:—Northern Branches, at Gladstone, on Wednesday, Feb¬ 
ruary 10; River Murray Branches, at Mannum, on February 24 and 2*^. Ar¬ 
rangements for the South-Eastern Conference, to be held at Bordertown; the 
Southern Conference, at Strathalb^m: and the Northern Yorke’s Peninsula 
Conference have not yet been advised. It is earnestly hoped that the members 
of Branches will endeavour to attend the various Conferences in their respec¬ 
tive districts, as it is very disheartening to the organisers to have onijr a tew 
Branches represented. These annual gatherings can be made of considerable 
educational value to the produters or the State. It rests entirely with the 
members of the Branches whether they are made so or not. 


The question of continuing to prohibif the sale of codlin moth infested 
fruit was considered recently in Cabinet, and in deference to the resolution 
passed in the House of Assembly on asovomber o, 11K)2, the Government has 
decided not to prosecute persons sellingmtested truit during the present season. 
Early in the next session of Pailiameiit the Minister of Agriculture proposes 
to introduce a new Bill covering the treatment of all plant diseases with the 
exception of the plndloxera. This Bill has been prepared somewhat on the lines 
of the Tasmanian Codlin Moth Act. It throws the burden and expense of its 
administration on Fruit Boards, to be elected by fruit-growers within districts 
which will be defined by proclamation. With reference to codlin moth, the 
spirit of the Bill is in accord with the aii'^w’ors given pi the referendum recently 
taken among applo-growors. Early in the new year meetings will be called m 
the different truit-growdng districts wuth a view to considering the new Bill 
and suggesting alterations or amendments. Mr. Quinn will attend the meet¬ 
ings and explain its piovisions. The Minister wi!' then be in a position to 
bring before Parliament an amended Bill, which meets tlm views of the ma¬ 
jority, and w'hich will safeguard the interests of the fruit industry. 


The Corn Trade Section of the Chamber of Commerce has fixed the wheat 
standard for the season 1903-4 at 61J lb. to the bushel. The records of the 
Chamber of Commerce do not go bacK further than 1888, but it is stated .by 
those engaged in the wheat trade that 61i lb, is the lowest weight that has 
ever been declared for South Australian grain. The low weight this year is 
entirely due to the very unusual prevalence of w'et weather during the narvost 
monfhs. The weight of the f.a.q. sample in previous years has been as 
under • 1888, 64 lb.; 1889, 63 lb.; 1890, 62 lb. • 1891, 64 lb.; 1892, 63 lb. 1«93 
621 lt». 1894 . 63 lb.: 1895, 621 lb,; 1896, 63 Ib.; 1897, 63 lb. • 1898, 62 lb.; 
1899, 63 lb., 1900. 63 lb.; 1901, 63 ft.; 1902, 62 ft.; 1903, 63 ft. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


REMOVAL OF OFFICES. 


The Offices of ilie Departmpnt of Agriculture are now situated in the 
Western Wing of ihe Jubilee hSxhibition Building^ North Terrace^ Adelaide. 

Members of the Agriculturait Bureau ate inmted when m town to call ai 
the Office, The Library of AgricuUurdl Literature vossessed by the Department 
eon he consulted by anyone desirous of doing so during ordinary office hrmrs. 
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for A^kiiitore of Victoria to 
^ and after vidtiiu; the localitiee where it was known to 

)t|lie estimated the area of infested land to be nearly nine thousand aores. 

rrendi states that it is now a question of eradioatinn this St. John’s 
rt, or of aUowinn many thousand aores of Taluable land to be com- 
^•esty ruined. 


I^Mtiful on 1^ main road, and on land on either side for a distance of 
nbont two and a half miles. In places it is very plentiful, covering patches 
several aores in area. 1 believe (the weed was 6rst notion about eighteen 
years ago in this looality. Apparently it does not thrive except on fairly good 
|nmnd« in elevated districts with a fair rainfall, as for years past the Sturt 
Stiver has undoubtedly carried millions of seeds to the plains, where the plant 
k practically unknown; an<L besides, the poorer, sandy soil in close proximity 
to where the weed has been nourishing for years is almost free from it. 

It is. however, slowly but surely spreading throughout the district, and 
it can only be a matter or bbne for large areas of valuable land throughout the 
luUs beoo^ng us e l ess unless vigorous action is taken to destroy the weed. On 
tbs shallower soils the plant flowers when only about 18 in. in height, but in 
the better and mokter ground it reaches a height of 2 ft. 6 in. to 8 ft. 6 in., 
and makes a fairly large hush. Mr. French states that in Viotona Hyperiaim 
perforatum grows to a height of 6 ft. 

Besides smothering useful herbage, this Eypericam is decidedly injurious 
to stock. It is stated that it has a tendency to cause the cows to dry off early; 


iOrgtbhing themselves. Mr. French states that in Victoria the plant causes 
Animals that partake of it to break out in sores. Medical botanies of early 
dm mention Hypericum perforatumt various healing properties being attri¬ 
buted to an oily substanoe obtained from the flowers. 

!Phis weed has not yet been proolaizned under the Noxious Weeds Act, and 
tbem is therefore no i»ower to oompel landowners to destroy it. With the 
egnerienoe of Victoria in mind, and the fact that at present the plant is 
oonfliied to limited areas, it will. 1 thinks be admitted that every effort should 
be made now to oope with it. Under orainary oircumstanoes these injurious 


objectionable charaoteristios are fully grasped, and their eradication then 
ptesenk almost insuperable difficulties. Not always, however, is {this the 
ease. We mii^t instance the Cape IHilip (Homeria eolUna), the dangerous 
dmjracter of ^ob was pointed out many years ago; hut, unfortunately, no 
aotion was takeg by Parliament when it ocoupied only limited areas of land, 
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Mto tliit xiMtthod of combating it out of the question in such circuiustanoet. 
Spraying the plants with soluble arsenical compounds while the growth is 
y^mg would pro^bly prore the cheapest and most eftectire way of extermi¬ 
nating them* This* howerer, would probably necessitate keeping stock off the 
land lor some time, though there should be very little risk of poisoning, as the 
arsenic would be very much diluted, and the operation would be performed 


early in spring, when grass is usually plentiful. 

Our illustration, which is portion of the branch of a vigorous plant sketch¬ 
ed nearly natural sise. accurately depicts the general characteristics of the 
>lant, and should enable any one to identify the plant without difficulty. 


WHAT TYPE OP MILK COW PAYS THE DAIRYMAN 

BEST? 

By G S. Thomson, F.R.S.E., Government Dairy Inbtkictor. 

Exhaustive expeiiments to determine the most piofitable class or typp of 
dMii-y cow have been conducted by the Department of Agriculture^ Canada, .ind 
the tfniversity of Wisconsin, U S A. i 

The lepoit of the Canadian test has been published. It sums up in 
favour of the grade cow, as follows*—“A pade or cross is more piofitable in 
the daily, as it is more profitable in the feeding court or byre, than a pure-brea. 
This fact 18 one of the great forces in maintaining the value of puio-bied stock. 
The breed which shows the best results when used for crossing pui poses is the 
most valuable breed. 

In the Wisconsin trials the issue of a bulletin of eighty-eight pages gives 
a detailed account of over four years’ careful study into the merits of diflierent 
classes of cows for milk and butter production and dual purposes. In all 
thirty-eight cows w'ere selected from larms in the neighbouring districts of 
Wisconsin University, repiesenting the pure and crossbrod, Shorthorn, Jersey, 
Guernsey, Holstein, and one Red Poll. A thorough and careful lecord a as 
kept of the feeding, milking, butter fat tests, weigfit ot animals, in fact, no- 
th&g was allowed to escape the notebook of the oj^perimentalists to make the 
results complete and of the highest value to tlie producei. 

Type of Cows. 

The following is given in explanation of tlie diffeieiit types of milk (oas 
in the experiment, and is well worth considering.— 

“No question concerning the dairy business has occupied moie of the 
attention of writers on dairy topics and investigators of problems connected 
with the economical production of dairy products during recent >earK than has 
that of the propei type or conformation of dairy coas touch expiessioiiK as 
dairy type, dairy temperament or tendencies, extreme dairy type, dual 
purpose type, beeftype, and beefy tendencies in cows have been in constant 
use everywhere of fSte in discussions of the best coa for the dairy. It is a ell 
imder these conditions to give some brief explanations as to the meaning of 
these terms as popularly understood, in order to lay a foundation for an intelli¬ 
gent discussion oi the r^^plts bearing on this subject ahich have been obtained 
by us in this investigation. It may be said, in general, that all cows utilise 
the feed which they eat for one of two purposes • tor the production of milk or 
for an increase in live weight Cows which through hereditary tendencies and 
environment (including fe^) have developed a capacity for transforming a 
Urge quantity of feed into milk, without at the same time utiliaing for an 
increase in live wei^t anv of the feed supplied in excess of that required tor 
the sustenance of the animal, are known as dairy cows. Other cows, from 
influences of the same character acting in another direction, have a capaeity 
for transforming their feed very largely into flesh and fat on theiT bodies, ana 
the milk produced by such cows is utilised entirely for the nourishment of their 
calves • these are termed strictly beef cows. We are not concerned m this ais- 
cussion or in this investimtion with cows of the latter class, as we have had 
BO representative of such cows in our herd. Between these tao classes wc 
find a lariee number of oows that oombiii^^ ^ characteristics of the daily cow, 
In so far as a large production of milk is concerned, with those of beer cows, 
in that they produce calves which make profitable feeders for beef production. 
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Oowi belonging to this intermediate class are generalljr spoken of as dual pur¬ 
pose or fanners’ oows. Cows belonging to the dairv class proper, as above 
descril^, vary considerably in their conformation and characteristics, showing 
what is termed the eastreme dainr type and a large dairy type^ which may 
blend imperceptibly into the dual purpose type. The first of theM inolnciee 
small, much refined, and delicate dairy oows with a very spare habit of body. 
Most of such cows will be found in the Jersey, Guernsey, and Holstein breeds, 
and predominating in these breeds in the order named. This type of cows 
has l^n advocated very strongly during recent years as the ideal dairy cow. 
One of the reasons given for this position is that such oows are believed to 
possess the most strongly developed nervous organization, which is known to 
be intimately associated with a large capacity for transforming feed into milk. 
A careful study of the Individual characteristics of cows of large dairy produc¬ 
tion, belonging to the various types, will, however, disclose the fact that all 
large-producing daily cows, whether of the dairy or the so-called dual-purpose 
typej possess this highly developed nervous organization in a marked degree, 
It will also be found that oows of a decidedly sluggish temperament are often 
found among small spare oows which can only be placed in the extreme dairy 
class. It is very difficult to draw a sharp line of distinction between cows of 
the extreme dairy type and those of what may bo termed the large dairy type, 
as well as between the other types that we have considered, as they naturally 
go gradually over into each other: but we shall presently see that there are 
^aracteristic differences in the tonformation of nearly all cows that decide with 
considerable certainty to which type they properly belong.” 

Feeding. 

With a herd representing oows of different breeds and types, food varying 
in weight and quality was reouired for each animal. It, therefoie, took a year 
before the demands of the inaindual cows were understood, coming as they aid 
from different districts and where they were treated under varying conditions. 
During the first year certain oows in the herd maintained a normal weight and 
gave a large and profitable return in milk, while others receiving the same 
feed gained rapidlv in weight and produced only a small yield of milk. The 
second year the system of feeding was changed in such a way that each cow was 
given all the hay, silage, and other rough food that sho would consume, and a 
sufficient amount of grain mixture adapted to her inherent tendencies, to pro¬ 
duce the largest milk flow possible without at the same time causing an appre¬ 
ciable increase in live weight. Rtall feeding was conducted for nine months ip 
the year, the remaining three months the oows were put to pasture. This 
would naturally raise the cost of feeding, and severely test the payable aspect 
of the experiment. 


Vabiations in Annual Production. 

The production of the individual varied considerably from year to 
year, ana in some cases these variations are due to fairly well understood 
causes. Of these the following are mentioned-—First. An unusually large 
neld during one lactation period is ali^iays certain to be followed by a relatively 
low yield in the next period . and, conversely, a cow is most likely to give a very 
large yield during a lactation period immediately folln^iiing one of low produo- 
tion. Second. Oows which have not been highly fed or forced by heavy grain 
feeding are likely to respond with a larger prmibtion during their first lacta¬ 
tion period under improved conditions of feeding than thev will in later 
lactation periods under similar conditions, ttird. The influence of long- 
continued liberal feeding will in many instances bring about a development of 
the pipdiiotive capacity of cows, and a gradual increase of production in the 
course of a number of y|l(|rs will be obtained even when there may be a con¬ 
siderable variation abova and below the average from year to year. This is 
observed paHioularly in the case of young and middle-aged cows, as shown in 
the production from cows during successive years. Fourth. Marked varia¬ 
tions in the pi^uction of inwidual from year to year may be caus^ by 
attacks of vanous diseases, Im inilk^^f^r, garget, retention ot afterbiw, or 
by accidents. * ^ 

the Wisconsin eimriments show that it does not follow that a small 
ambunt or a low cost of feed is always accompanied by a low yearly production. 
jM niany instances a higher production was obtained from a smaller amount of 
or at a lower cost, or vice verta. In the case of two oows. the lowcpt 
proauction for the four years was obtained during the first year, when they ate 
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the most feed.. One of the two cows produced 42.64 lb. less butter tat than sha 
did the second year, and her food cost $5.42 more. Another illustration shoWM 
that the <^t of feed for a cow when throe years old was $30.97 for 350 (layt» 
the following year $29.87, while her vields of butter tat during the two yean 
were 98 and 302 lb. respectively. For tlie first year, 1898-99, she was kept at 
a loss of $15.92. In 1899-00 she returned a profit of $47.35 over and above the 
cost of feed. 

The causes accountable for these changes were the thin condition of the 
cows at the oomiueneement ot the test, and witli heavy feeding the first year 
they were adding weight, and next year responded in milk and butter fat. 
But a continuation of the rich and abundant supplv of feed went too much 
to flesh, and decreased in production along dairy lines. 

The Honours List. 

A pure-bred Jersey and giade Rhorthorn caim* out host in the four years* 
test, w’ith a net annual profit of iilb appioxiniately lor milk .ind butler tat. The 
second pure Jersey on the list gave tl4, and the second grade Rhorthorn £13. 
Jersey No. 1 and 2 weighed 802 and 780 lb. respectively, while the tuo Short¬ 
horn grades scaled 1,185 and 1,118 lb. 

The Most Economic Cow. 

From the data presented and everything considered, says the report, cows 
representing the large dairy type are clearly in the lead tor economic produc¬ 
tion of milk and butter tat. The results of over tour years^ work with cows of 
the extreme dairy type I Jerseys) not only failed to establish the claims for the 
superiority ot cows ot trus type over a much larger and apparently stronger 
dairy type, but clearly show’ that they arc not as large producers, nor as profit¬ 
able dairy animals, as the latter. 

“That the extreme dairy type has been popular, at least in this State, is 
evinced, among other reasons, bv the fact that three of the cows selected tor 
the University herd at our solicitation by prominent dairymen in our State 
were lair representatives of this type of cows. Our investigations Imve been 
conducted under the most favourable conditions po ^ble for this typo of cows. 
The stable in which they have been kept is considoied a model one as regards 
cleanliness, light, ventilation, and genera] comfort of the animals. Wafer is 
provided for them in the stalls, so that they are not exposed to inclement 
weather at anv time. They are given the best of care and attention at all 
times, being fed liberally, kept during the hot, summer months in the cool, 
darkened barn, protected from sun and flies, and fed on various green foods and 
gram in summer, as well as protected from extreme cold in winter. In view 
of the ever-increasing demands on the part of dairymen for cows that will 
have endurance and ability to withstand disease as well as great productive 
capacities, we do not hesitate to state that in our opinion it is not the part of 
wisdom for our dairymen to select the sfnall, refined cows, with a spare habit 
of body in an extreme degree, as the most desirable type of dairy cow. Tt 
has been shown thi^t the Shorthorns ate smaller amounts of grain feed as well 
as roughage, in proportion to their average live weights, than did the repre¬ 
sentatives of any of the other breeds, the Guernsey coming second, while tne 
Holsteins and Jerseys are very nearly equal, with a slight difference in favour 
of the Jerseys.^* 

Attention is called to the fact that all large oroducers among the cows show 
remarkable uniformity in their great depth ana length of body, and in their 
large and strongly built frames, both of which characteristics are indicative 
of great digestive capacity and power. , 

Speaking of the dual-purpose cow, the Wisconsin tests point out that the * 
dairy farmer must not expect the greatest profit from them in the proportion 
of milk and butter fat. It is clearly evident, however, writes the bulletin, 
that cows of this class will return a large profit over cost of feed consunSm in 
the shape of dairy products, leaving out of consideration the superior value 
of their calves for beef production. For the dairy farmer, however, the large 
type of dairy cow^ and the particular breed suiting his fanev, and weighing, say, 
1,000 lb. or more, will, we believe, everything considered, be found the most 
satisfactory. 
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OUR MIUCINQ STOCK. 

Bt G. S. Thoxiozc, F.R.S.E., Govkiniibkt Daibt Ikstbuotob. 

Th« mooh-debBted question of milking stook, broui^t before ifM meetingB 
of the Agrioultural Bureau during the past few xqoiitbs, has elicited sound 
oritioism of the system of stock-raising practised on so^ oaOT ui Muth 
Australia, while it has at same time testified to the good work done in all 
districts m the improvement of oar dairy herds. 

It is gratifying to hear how favourably impressed farmers are with ^ 
Shoi^om oroM and its crosses, and I have not nc»rd one contrary exprmon 
against the popularity and usefulness of the world-famous Durham. Keen 
interest has been centred in the discussions, and marked inteili^noe simwn 
by many speakers on the most important phases of the subject. The spirit of 
toe debate and conclusions now arrived at bear evidence of the thorou^ man¬ 
ner in which the fanners have put their experience and knowledge or cattle-, 
breeding to the moat profitable aooount. 

It will be interesting to readers to know the minds of the farmers on this 
absorbing question, and those that have hitherto differed in their ideas as to 
breeding will have good reason to reconsider their views. The farmer has 
wisely evaded giving unanimous approval to one particular breed as best 
adapted for South Australia, and although reports have been circulated in 
sui^rt of different breeds and classes of stock, thev have missed their obmot 
and given more strength to the determination of tne farmer to uphold what 
has proved more adapted to his own district and purpose and returned the 
greatest monetary gain. The Shorthorn grade has won the premier position a 
positimi held for a numbei ot years back in oui good dsiiying centres. The 
pure Shorthorn has been favoured in the finest districts of the State and where 
oheesemaking is extensively carried on, yield of milk being the first considera¬ 
tion, The Short horn-Jersey has achieved a victory over all other crossbred 
stock, and when the views of the farmer are listened to there is certainly much 
to commend its suitability far dairying purposes. In the more exposed areas 
and hilly parts in South .\ustralia the Ayrshire claims keen admiration, and 
r^tlv f»o, lor she is peculiarly adapted to withstand conditions moie destruc¬ 
tive to other breeds found here 

The object of the fanner has been to breed up to a pure strain, but he 
contends that the difibculU' and cost of procuring high-class sires and dams have 
proved to be the main dirocultv in the improvement of his cons. All agree that 
grading the herd and raising the best from the best for dual purposes, and not 
crossing at random, is a step m the right direction. Illustrations of this are 
to be seen where splendid herds aie noa depasturing on many farms foimerly 
stocked with a poor, unprofitable, and nondescript class of cattle. Heie is an 
example of what has been HCcompliHhed by an eminent breeder of milk cows in 
England, and adiich bears out a hat the dairy farmer has been aiming at in 
South Ausicralia. Writing to an agricultuial Journal on the subject he says as 
follows;—“Some rears ago at Bearwood we bad a cow, a cross between the 
Jersey and Shorthorn, but following most the Jersey breed. She was first 
prise in her class at the London Dairy Show, and took also a milking prise in 
addition to various prises at other shows. I mated her with a very heavy- 
fleshed Shorthorn bull, from extraordinary milking strain, and she produced 
in course of time three cow calves in succession, all of which took prises at the 
London. Bath and West, and other shows. Although of grand shape and 
fonui thev proved remarkably heavy milkers and of excellent quality, thus 
showing that, although they all three took their sire’s immense frame, they still 
retain^ the dam’s milking powers, of which, I believe, the sire played his 
part.*' Tb» writer oonoludes:—‘To please a lady’s or gentleman^ eve and 
grace the park is one thing, but to pay rent and earn a living out of them is 
altogether another and more difiJcnlt matter.” 

At meetings attended bv the writer the thoughtful mind of the farmer 
bad wanderpl over a big field looking well into the future, and issuing a note 
of warning got to push the heavy stock too much, as our climate and ie^ are 
to neonliarly adapM to rapid fattening at a period when the milk flow is < 
most in danger. He tells us not to devriop flesh at the sacrifice of milk and 
butter fat, but should this happen the Jersey bull would be welcomed to regain 
the decaying prOfMnsities of the dain' herd. These remarks would apply more 
to the Aberdeen-Angiis ajid Hereford breeds. A question and a sore_poiBt with 
some tpeakers rarely escaped debate at the farmers’ meeting, and^that was 
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wheth€r a difference existed in the nlilking and fattening Shorthorn. Opinions 
proved to be oontrary between the dairyman and the ‘^bigser** farmer, the 
former Mieving in the existence of two strains, while the latter claims to 
Imow better, that such was not the case, Shorthorns being equally prized tor 
their all-round, excellence as milk and beef producers. That the dairy farmer 
is right is beyond dispute, but the distinction does not claim the same impor¬ 
tance now as it did tnirty years ago. We must not, however, allow ourselves 
to be prejudiced^ against the Shorthorn on that account, tor attention to 
selection in breeding would soon overcome any existing danger. To show that 
a distinction in type is beyond contradiction, we find it most convincing to 
quote reliable authorities, and for this purpose 1 give what appears in an issue 
of The ScoitUh Farmer, The subject was given particular prominence in the 
paper, and is headed ‘^Shorthorn Types.’’ 

Describing the Bates Shorthorns, or milking strain, the article leads: — 
“For animals of that class thousands of pounds were being paid, and thv.re 
was keen rivalry, not to say enmity, between their patrons and the patrons ot 
the more fleshy, thicker, shorter-legged,, but decidedly less stylish and more 
patchy Booth cattle. For well-nigh ten years now, however, there has been 
little fight in it, as the history of Shorthorns, alike in the showyard and the 
sale-ring, during that period is very much a record after record tor Oruickshank 
(a beefy strain, bred by Cruicksnank, Scotland). An important question is 
thereby suggests. Can the thick, short4ep:ged, or what an American writer 
calls the ‘pony’ type of cattle unaided maintain its supremacy P Must there 
not be a reversal to some extent to cattle of greater style^ although less 
fleshy? And is the * pony ’ type by itself consistent with dairxiiig properties, 
or even good milking powers?” 

Truth usually lies in the middle, and while we cannot agree that every 
Scottish Shorthorn cow is deficient in mdking properties, it is true that in 
respect of the shapes usually identified with lacteal fruitfulness the order in 
the Shorthorn world is: Cruickshank, good: Booth, better, Bates, best. Seve¬ 
ral attempts have been made to amalgamate the Cruickshank and Bates types, 
and alike at the bull sales and at the fat stock show's enough lias been said to 
warrant the belief that, although violent, the cross has not been disappoint¬ 
ing. 

In another paper. The North British igrirulf}irtst of No\ember 4, the 
following extract, reprinte<l from The Times, is given under the heading ot 
“ShcHhorns in Argentina”:—“The Argentine breeders have not resorted to 
any special strain ot Shorthorns, but the tremendous impetus lately given to 
the dairy industry makes the milk strains, such as those of the Bates ramilies, 
popularAt present the Cruickshank Shorthorns predominate largely The 
Shorthorn bulls sought bv the Argentine breeders must be sliort in the legs, 
deep and long in the body, with a good head - special stress is laid on the 
head--full, wide chest, weil-laid shoulders, strong loins, and w^ell-spning ribs, 
covered with deep, mellow flesh, also full hindquarters. The colours mostly in 
favour are deep red and roan, the former preferably. Shorthorn row's, especi¬ 
ally those known tq be good milkers, and heifers of approved milking and 
beef antecedents, are very much in request. Last year all pedigree cows, even 
inferior and old ones, were sold at very good prices. There is a buyer, i1 is 
asserted, for every Shorthorn oow', not necessarily a choice specimen, but of 
good type and antecedents. To secure top prices, however^ cow^s nnist oe 
strong in the hindquarters, and possess unmistakable beef qualities.” 

Crossing of milking stock has been very intelligently debated by the dairy 
* farmers, and expressions of regret have been heard and apologies made tor 
transgressing by the use of inferior bulls iff their herds, in place of employing 
animals of pure breed from heavy milking strains. Unanimous opinions 
favour the first cross, and correctly so. for the farmers’ experience has demon¬ 
strated that the same reliance cannot be placed on the progeny following^ 

In the discussion on breeds of the more beefy type the Aberdeen-Angus 
for dairying purpo^s was without a supporter, the meat-producing nroperties 
of the breed Being insufficient to compensate for loss of milk on the dairy farm. 
The black skin is not a dual-purpose cow in the general sense of the word, and 
} *Ji®8oetion made at one of the meetings to use crosses of the Aberdeen-Angus 
failed to eimit support, the oonsensus of feeKng being against the resultant 
proimny. The Doadies were also, shown to be changeable of temner, incurring 
trouble and annoyance both in the paddocks and milking bails. The Aberdeen- 
Angns cattle are world famous for their rare quality of beef, and a cross with 
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t) 3 ie Shorthorn has tamed oat remarkably sacoessfol in Scotland^ where so 
much fat stodk is reared annually for the English markets. 

The Hereford breed was not overlooked at our meetings, and although one 
or two interested persons demonstrated that heavy milkers were common 
on some farms, it was generally accepted that the Hereford possessed more of 
the characteristics of fat cattle. There are payable milkers in every herd of 
cows, but a good return in milk and butter from an Aberdeen-Axigus or a 
Hereford ana the occurrence of an extraordinary yield of flesh in a crossbred 
Jersey are not calculated to make us select the Aberdeen-Angus as the best 
cow for milking purposes and the Jersey for beef production. Where skill in 
breeding is brought into force the farmer can through time change the in¬ 
herited properties of his Herefords to meet his demands for milk and flesh 
combined. The explanation of this made it clear to the practical mind how 
changes are wrought in the Shorthorn strains, but a blending so to speak of the 
extreme dairy cow and tho beefy animal was particularly favoured by a large 
section of dairy farmers. 

It is claimed for tho Hereford that he is hardier than the Shorthorn, being « 
better adapted for poor parts of tho country, but in better districts steers of 
the Hereford breed do not fatten so roadiiy, and the Shorthorn produces a 
heavier, finer-grained animal. 

The Jersey is not a dual-purpose animal, and that is one great drawback 
to her popularity amongst milk suppliers In good country, where the raising 
of beef in conjunction with milk gives the highest profit the Jersey is out 
of it. But, on the other hand, where the farmer has tried and failed in the 
breeding of heavy stock, climatic conditions and market being in favour of the 
extreme daily type, the high-grade Jersey would be found more suitable. We 
are not going to dispense witli the Jersey. It would have bad results if we 
did, and those having a knowledge ot butter production can readily value her 
special purposes for tho dairy. The cows are right in their right place, and it 
IS the duty of the farmer to keep them there. 

Conclusions Arrived At. 

1 . That the purebred Shorthorn sire improves tho dairying propensities of 
a herd more than any other breed , that the value ot his progeny out of inferior 
cows is higher for yield of milk, freight and quality of flesh. 

2 . The large dairy type of cow is preferred to the extreme dairy type, and 
the dual-purpose cow is more adapted for town dairying and in good districts 
where cheesemaking is carried on and the meat market good 

8 . Crossbred bulls have been condemned as having lowered tho standard of 
our milking stock, and the difficulty and expense in obtaining good sires has 
been a great obstacle to improvement in our herds. 

4. Grading or selection will pay tho farmer handsomely, but to rear calves 
from the unprofitable cows and where breed cannot be described and tho bull 
unworthy of a place on the farm, is money thrown away. 

5. Aim at a strain of cows to suit conditions of district, demand for milk 
or cream, and market for beof. 

6 . Do not put much faith in cremses after the first or second calf, unless 
the herd is a high-class one. 

7. The Jersey cow is an extreme dairy tv^pe, and is valuable for adding 
milking vigour to herds deficient in this respect. 


NOTES FOR FACTORY MANAGERS. 

DEPCGtS IN CHBCSSIHAKINQ. 

Bt Q. S. Twomson, F.R.S.E., Government Dairy Instructor. 

Haviiig«b#eii «agag^ in the makinjg of cheese at different factories during 
the past two xgontlMi I have made enquiries into existing defects in flavour ana 
beiFture of the product. 

^, Reports reo^v^ complain of a toughness in the cheese when a few weeks 
aid, aM a WNiit of flavour in the ripe article. Samples received from fao- 
boriM that exoess of acid has been developed, and the characteristics 

if Urn NMNaa Ihow the need lor more cooking in ttoe vat. Visits to factories 
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verified this conclusion, and the injury and loss occasioned to cheese have been 
found to arise principally from the want ot necessary plant and assistance to 
the oheesemaker. In man^r instances managers are found grappling with 
difficulties of this kind, whioh are of a very serious nature, making it almost 
impossible for the most eiiperienced and trusted hand to produce a first>rate 
cheese. In the manufacture of cheese the attendance of the manager is 
urgently re^juired from first to last, and nothing should be allowed to distract 
his attention from the vat. This is not the case with the majority ot fac¬ 
tories, as managers are expected to superintend and tak.^ part in every 
operation, instead of leaving less important work in the hands of an assistant 
during the cheesemaking season. At critical momenth in the manufacture of 
cheese the maker is called away, leaving the valuable curd to the mercy of a 
fast-increasing acid. What is the result?* The quality of the cheese suffers 
permanent injury—his five or ten minutes* absence has been the cause of his 
missing to exercise at the right moment a change in working necessary to the 
production of a choice flavour in the cheese. In this way hundreds of pounds 
are lost to the factory, which it might have been saved at the cost of an inex¬ 
pensive addition to plant and more help to the manager. 

I would recommend to cheosoinakers to be better prepared to deal with 
curd when the proper degiee of acidity has developed, and unless fast milk 
is under treatihent do not check the acid throughout the working process. 
Running off the whey as rapidly as possible and scooping out the wml-drained 
curd into the cooler are factors of the highest importance to cheesemaking. 
Dependence upon a small siphon to drain the whey from a vat is a most 
objectionable feature, and is undoubtedly responsible for serious injury to the 
curd. Attention to this is urgently wanted. 1 would further point out that 
stirring the curd in the vat for a longer period is necessary, fiftv minutes to 
one hour being absolutely required to produce the best effect on the texture 
of the curd and good quality of the cheese. A watchful eye on the develop¬ 
ment of acid in the vat as the curd lies at rest, and tr^'quent tests made uilh 
the hot iron, guide the cheesemakor when to set his siphon at work. In fac¬ 
tories in England and the Continent great stress is given to this operation, and 
not a second is lost to effect a hasty removal ot the uhey. Two lads nie re¬ 
quired to scoop the curd into the cooler instead of one, while the manager 
attends to the more important duty of stirring and piling the curd. Speed 
is also wanted here, ancf the sooner the matting is over the bettor for an even 
distribution of acid. With a cuid that has been well looked after no rubbing 
is nanted, stirring being wisely preferred to save loss of fat and crushing or 
the curd, which follows the former practice. After careful piling, A^ith the 
necessary amount of aciditA, put the curd through the mill as fast as the 
machine will take it. Like the running off of the whey, time must not be lost 
here, otherwise the green cheese will be made up of quantities ot curd varying 
in degree of acid, having an effect on the eA'eimess of ripening and colour or 
the chocse. 


' Council of Agriculture. 

The monthly meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held on Wednes¬ 
day, December 9, 1903, thei'e being present Messrs. J. Miller. A. Molineux, F. 
Krichauff, Col. Rowell, C.B., G. R. Laffer, T. K. Yelland, B. Basedow, R. Mar¬ 
shall, J. W. Sandford, and H. V. Pridmoro. 

The Minister of Aijriculture advised that at the request of the Council he 
had instructed the Principal of the College to undertake experiments on a 
moderate scale in the cultivation of saltbush. ^ Some discussion on the diffe¬ 
rent varieties of saltbush took place. Mr. Molineux also referred to the great 
value as a standby during drought of the sheaoak. He regretted this tree was 
not appreciated and protected as it should be. 

The Secretary read results of the sessioUal examinations at Roseworthy 
during the past year, and considerable discussion took place. It was resolmi 
that the Hon, Minister be asked to obtain from Professor To war a report' on 
the results of these examinations, which the Council consider very unsatisfa^ 
tory. 

The Minister intimated that the question of providing additional sleeping 
accommodation at Roseworthy,for the students would receive consideration 
when the necessity for the same was more clearly shoum. 
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Some discussion took jdaoe qn the question of rust-resisting wheate^ 
it was resolved to ask Mr. H. IdarshaU to supply a list of i^ch wheats indicating 
^6 varieties suitable to different districts. Professor Towar to be asked tor 
report on vaneties grown at the College Farm. 

Mr. Laffer referred to the question of the sale of oodlin moth infested 
fruit. He thought the Ooremment should indicate what course they in¬ 
tended to take this season. Last year^ although the Department kept the 
Inspectors visiting the orchards, people were allowed to sell infested fruit with¬ 
out restriction, the consequence being that the money spent on inspection was 
simply tkroun away. It was only fair to all that growers should snow their 
position, and ho moved —^'That in the opinion of this Council tdie Gk>vem- 
ment Hboiild indicate at an early date whether they proposed to permit of the 
unr<r«tticted sale of codlin moth fruit** This was carried unanimously. 

Borne discussion took nlaoe on the question of the standard sample of 
wheat for the season, and, in reply to a question, the Secretary stated that 
the Chamber of Commerce did not communicate with the Council m respect 
to this matter Mr Yelland said he would like to see a fixed standard adopted, 
for all the exporting States. 

Tlie following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches Port Broughton. Mr. W. Fxcell. Hawker, Mr. W. Lindsay; 
Orroroo, Mi H. Bobertson, Yorketown, Messrs. J. Anderson, 3 un., and R T. 
Balnne, Nata'*oorte, Mi. M. J. Malone. Benmark, Messrs L Despard and U. 
B. Ogilvie 


ROSBWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Parim. 

By .J. D Towsh, Phincipal Agricultiral Collkoe 
HaRTBST RBBn.TS. 


or the yields of tlie crops and the results of the experiments, but enough is 
known to assure us that better yields were realised than was anticipate. The 
Oluyas wheat IS giving the highest yield in grain, followed by Pan, College 

named. In the test for yield of 
^ay “l^art a impenal h^ds th^st, followed in order by Leak’s Rustproof, College 
6 eK«.^ion, Majestic, King’s Early, and D^ance * 

The bay is secur^ in two large stacks at “The Island,*’ one at Flett’s, and 
one in JVp. 8, near the barn. According to measurement, there is nearly 500 
tons 111 tl^ four stocks. As the hay from the large fields was not weired an 
^urate ngnrf of the yields cannot be given, yet conservative estimates of the 
iratura f^rn Tslwd and Flett’s, based on the measurement weight of 

J®?® P®** acre, while the yields of hay fiom 
fields Nos. o and 8 will fall short of I| tons per aore. 

J 11*2 in “The Maud” field, where College Selection n*eat, 

drilled and croas-drilM, was compared with OoUege Selection crosednlled with 
'^W**!.*®*' *. ““nU measured area, gave 6,389 ft. of hay per acre 
j*TS.a ***** ^dction^one, and 6 171 ft. per acre for the Oollege’^Section 

?Sjjl^lSt*. Ly f ^ S'!*r «Ul*¥ 1**21?* *S, 2 **?’■ »T*™ge foi the 

yield of that porttcui of The Island” where the College Selection was sown. 

Thmshihg OmsnoMs. 

• t^i* “i ****J*H*?r> ofoats, and 80 acres of wheat were out 

with binders tad^reshed.mie remainder of the gr^n was aeoured with 
stripers afid MpeBtera. While rtnpping the grain proyes a Terr efficient 
Mid raiiid wejr of s^nng the grain, the results from Wding and threshing 
have tins year the more satjsfaotory. We began cutting and stocking tl» 
ora. as soon a« ^ nain was past the dousffi state, and coatinued until the 
whide crop was cot. In .fact, about 40 acres that had been left for the stripper 
were later on ent and threshed. 
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One particular advantage of thia method of harvesting lies in tho tact that 
every kernel of the grain and all of the straw is saved. We haul the crop 
direct from the stock to the thr^er. Here the grain is threshed and secured 
in three gradeS) and the straw is separated from the chaff. Since the College 
has ownw the oil engine and straw press the straw has gone direct from the 
thresher to the press. This year we have thus secured about 90 tons of bright, 
(dean straw, which has already found market at a price nearly equal to that 

r dd for hay in this locality. Throughout the threshing season we worked from 
a.m. until 8 p.m., and our highest record for a single day was 177 bags ut 
barley. A hundred bags of wheat per day is considered a good long day s 
record. We find that luiout 42 per cent, of the unthreshed crop comes out in 
the straw. 

Nearly 1,400 bags have been filled with grain—all grades included. The 
highest field average was 40 acres of College BMection in Flett's, which yielded 
a little over 24 bushels per acre. From 96.25 acres of barley in Dahlitz field 
we secured 1,766.54 buAels of grain. 112.0 bushels of which was graded as 
seconds. The gross yield, however, averaged 48.73 bushels per acre. 

The Silo. 

The College dairy herd is now receiving silage from the silo which was 
filled fourteen months ago. Last summer the feed came on before we had 
finished the last silo, and accordingly the silage was darefully re-covered and 
allowed to remain. The covering was removed this season and fresh silage 
put in to the depth of 6 or 7 ft. ^ fill the cavity. B 9 th the new and the old 
silage have come out in splendid condition, neither being injured in the least. 
Since beginning to feed silage the cows have shown an increase in the flow ot 
milk, and their coatg show a very healthy, sleek appearance. 

Fopdkr Crops. 

Lucerne.—A portion of the lucerne patch has ben irrigated, and is now 
showing a strong, healthy gncowth. The heavy summer rams have favoured 
this crop, and the unirrigatw portion will furnish us one good summer cut. 

Kape and Kale.-M3n May 19 equal areas of ground—about two acres— 
were sown to rape and kale respectively, and each made a favourable growth 
during the winter. The rape was sown broadcast with a Cahoon hand seeder, 
using 4 lb. of seed per acre. The kale was sown in 16-in. drills, with an ordi¬ 
nary grain drill having every alternate spout closed. The rape came on more 
rapidly at firs^ and the more forwara plants sent up seed stalks early in Sep¬ 
tember. On October 8 60 sheep were turned into each plot. Those put m 
the rape weighed 4,000 lb., and those in the kale 8^700 ft). At the end of five 
weeks the sheep were again Weighed, tho rape having produced a net gain of 
261 ft), of mutton, and the kale 263 fb. At this time, nowever, the rape had 
so far advanced in the production of stems and seeds that it was impossible to* 
feed the sheep there longer. The 50 sheep were returned to the kale, 
where they remained untilDeoember 24, when they were removed. Through¬ 
out the eleven weeks they maintained splendid condition, being in better form 
at the end of the period than at the beginning. The kale stalks have pro¬ 
duced an enormous amount of leaves, but are now flowering. The stems are 
healthy and vigorous, although entirely stripped of their leaves,- and there is 
every prospect that they will throw out more leaves and afford more feed m 
the course of a few weega. ,lt might be said that the rape figured somewhat 
at a disadvantage in this experiment, as a portion of it was in close proximity 
to a row ofgum trees. Added to this is the fact that it was not pastured early 
enough. Had we turned in the sheep before flower stems were formed, there is 
reason to believe that a more prolonged growth might have been secured. Of 
the two methods of seeding, the dritlmg appeared to be the more satisfactory, 
as the plants grew more vigorously, less seed was used, and the sheep found 
footpaths between the rows without walking on the plants. 
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MOitTHLY RAINFALL. 


The following table ehowt the rainfall for the mon^ of Peoamber, 1908 


Adelaide 

1*16 

Manoora 


1*05 

Hawker 

Cradook t 

2*74 

0*38 

Hoyletcn 

BaUkUva 


0*71 

1*27 

Wileoo 

0*85 

Port WakeOeld 


1*67 

Gordon 

2*48 

Saddleworth 


1*71 

Quom 

0*99 

Marrabel 


1*15 

Port Augusta 

1*29 

Riverton 


1*60 

Port Germein 

0*58 

Tarlee 


0*79 

Port Pirie 

0*80 

Stockport 


0*82 

(hystal Brook 

1*06 

Hamley Bridge 


2*96 

Port Broughton .. 

1*19 

Kapunda 


1*19 

Bute 

1 61 

Freeling 


2*17 

Hammond 

1*16 

Stockwell 


2*09 

Bruce 

060 

Nuiiootps 


1*68 

Wilmington 

1*34 

Augaston 


1*21 

Melrose 

0*90 

Tanunda 


2*41 

Booleroo Centre . 

1*78 

Lyndoch 

Mallala 


2*49 

Wirrabara 

1*19 


2*06 

Appila 

1*88 

Roseworthy 


1*99 

Laura 

1*06 

Gawler 


3*01 

Caltowie 

0 97 

Smithdeld 


1*08 

Jamestown 

1*10 

Two Wells 


1*40 

Gladstone 

0*71 

Virginia 


1*67 

Georgetown 

1*06 

Salisbury 


1*67 

Nartidy 

Redhill 

1*38 

1 79 

Tea Tree Gully 
Magill 


2*00 
2 01 

Koolunga 

1*07 

Mitcham 


1*04 

Carrieton 

0*59 

Crafert 


2*13 

Eurelia 

0 90 

Clarendon 


2*50 

Johnsburg 

0*68 

Morphett Vale 


0*71 

Orroroo 

1*65 

Koarlunga 


0*70 

Black Rock 

1*16 

Willunga 


0.87 

Petersburg 

0*69 

Aldinga 


0*96 

Yongala 

0*71 

Norman ville 


1*27 

Terowie 

0 37 

YankalUla 


1*14 

Yareowie 

0*26 

Eudunda 


1*80 

Hallett 

0*63 

Truro 


1*01 

Mt. Bryan 

0*60 

Palmer 


0*46 

Burra 

0*96 

Mount Pleasant 


0 95 

Snowtown 

1*15 

Blumbers 

Gumeraoha 


2*20 

Brinkworth 

0*84 


2*82 

Blyth 

1*64 

Lobethal 


1*48 

cure 

0*99 

Woodside 


1*07 

Mintaro Central .. 

1*04 

Hahndorf 


1*87 

Watervale 

2*10 

Naime 


0*96 

Auburn 

2*44 

Mount Barker 


1*42 


Bohunga 
Ifaooledfield 
Meadowi 
Strathalbya 
Cailington 
Langhorne*! Bridge 
Milang 
Wallaroo 
Kadina 
Moonta 
Green*! Plaini 
hlaitland 
Ardroisan 
Port Victoria 
Carramulka 
Minlaton 


l’8l 

1-42 

1‘35 

0*47 

0*76 

0*89 

0*49 

1*22 

1*70 

2*17 

1*80 

p*9d 

0*95 

0*75 

0*99 

0*64 


Stansbnry 1 *06 

Warooka .. 0*45 

Yorketown .. 0 86 

Edithburg .. 0*91 

Fowler’e Bay .. 0*60 

Streaky Bay .. 0*86 

Port Elliston .. 0*17 

Port Lincoln 1 *26 


Cowell ... ..0 96 

Queensoliffe 2*48 

Port Elliot .. 0*82 

Goolwa .. 0*47 

Menmgie 0*61 

Kingston 0*78 

Robe .. 0*89 


Beachport 0*80 

Coonalpyn .. 2 64 

Bordertown .. 0*54 


Frances 0 78 

Naraooorte .. 0*74 

Luoindale 1 *02 

Penola 0*96 

Millicent 0*72 

Mount Gambler .. 1 *47 

Wellington 0*47 

Murray Bridge .. 0 75 
Mannum .. 1 *18 

Morgan 1 *24 

Orenand Comer.. 0 95 

Renmark 1 *16 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SPRAYING FOR CODLIN MOTH. 

To TBi Editor. 

Sir—In the report in The Journal of Aqriculture of meeting of Longwood 
Branch on October 31 it was stated that Mr. E. J. Oinn tabled samples of 
Gravenstein apples about the sine of ordinary marbles. Also, in same 
report, that ^me of the delegates at the Cherry Gardens Conference thought 
Mr. Otiiii Ijaa made a mistake when he stated in his paper that he sprayed this 
variety the second or third week in October^ when the fruit was as large as 
marbles, with arsenate of soda. In common justice, it is only fair to the other 
de^^at^ to ^e Conference to say 1 was the only member who expressed the 
opinioii that he had made a mistake, and I am still of the same opinion. The 
date of the Oonferenoe was October 6. After arriving home I exmidned the Gra- 
renstein apple trees in our locality, and found they were not in bloom, and 
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they did not come into full blossom until a week later, i.e., the scK'ond week in 
October As tar as my experience eoes—and 1 think, without boasting, I am m 
a position to say- -there is very little difference in the lulls, on the eastern slope 
or the Mount Lofty Ranges at all events, between the times when certain fruits 
blossom, mature, etc. Resides, Mr. Oinn’s own statements do not quite agree. 
At the Conference he stated that when sprayed about the second or third week 
in October the fruit was about as big as marbles: at the meeting of the local 
Branch, which took place on October 31, the apples were only the size of ordi¬ 
nary marbles. Seein(s that fruits of all kinds are more forward this season 
than last, if this variety of apples were the size stated early in October last 
year, they should have been somewhat larger at the same periods this year. 1 
should also like to point out that the Gravenstein is not the earliest varieix, 
there being several earlier than it. In reference to the question of the hatch¬ 
ing of cocllin moths I would like to state that experience has proved oon- 
olusively that what takes place under artificial conditions in connection uith 
the codlin moth is a very poor guide as to what will take place under natural 
conditions. I am prepared to stand by the statement that spraying with any 
mixture for codlin m«th in the hills on the eastern slope ot Mount Lofty 
Ranges before the first or second ueek in November is a needless, useless waste 
of time and material.—Yours, etc. 

George Momxs. 

’ Forest Range. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford «fe Company report on January 1, 1904.— 

Agriculturists and pastoralists will with pleasure always look back on Lue 
year 1903, it having been to them one of the most favourable, for the long 
urought broke up at the beginning ot the year, and each succeeding month 
almost excelled its predecessor in the splendid rainfall recorded. Even Decem¬ 
ber, which IS invariably dry, has had so much broken weather that harvesting 
has boon delayed, and reports are to hand from several districts ot some dam¬ 
age through rain, especially to the Hay; but as the Wheat yield and other crops 
are heavy, taking it all round, farmers this season ha^'o IiUlc to complain of. 
Meanwhile, pastoralists report plenty of feed ond water, their only regret 
being that during such a bountiful time stock is not more numerous. 

Amongst the mercantile community it was generally considered that a 
heavier volume of trade would have been put through for December, but they 
now I'eport rather a dull month, and at no time did business approach the 
semblance of a spurt. 

Metals.— In Silver and Lead there has been very little alteration in quo¬ 
tations since our last, whilst Copper has fluctuated somewhat, but is now re¬ 
ported firm. Tin shows an advance of close up to i;10, with market still hard¬ 
ening. • 

Bkeaustupps.— The European markets during the month declined, and sales 
of cargoes of Wheat made to U.K. were as low as 298. At the present time, how¬ 
ever, prices have advanced, and the last cargo is reported as being sold 

at 30s. Hd. per 4^ lb. As is usual during December the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce fixed a standard sample of wheat for the season, but the quality ot 
those forwarded was very disappointing, red rust and heavy rains during har¬ 
vest having done morv. damage than was anticipated. The standard was fixed 
at (ili It)., the lowest on record. In consequence of the broken weather there 
has been no rush of wheat on the market, and shippers have had as much as 
they could do to fill their December engagements. On account of the low'^'i 
rates in the European market values here declined till 28. lOd. at any of the 
shipping ports was as much os could be obtained. Now', however, values are 
firmer* In Millers’ Offal, Pollard has met with ready sale, but there has been 
no great demand for Bran. As prices in all the states ai-e ruled by European 
values, the same conditions prevailed in Victoria and New South Wal<vi. in 
forage lines, chaffeutters mostly predict trouble in the future, as many of the 
districts report damage to hay crops from the rains, but as the fecMi throughout 
Australia is plentiful, there nas been no interstate export trade. Shipping quo¬ 
tations for Chaff, therefore, are only nominal. Local business in this Tine is 
also q^uiet, and in Feeding grains the market is quite stagnant, with almost 
record low rates for Oats being quoted. Malting Bai^y.—This is raised m 
the later distriots, and maltsters, have scarcely yet started buying for the 
season. 
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Rtchman’s Creek, November 2. 

PunEMT—MeRsrs. Freebsirn (ohair), F. H. and J. H. liohmann, J. and J. 
S, McSkimmiog, Knox, ^arl«, Eberts, Knauerbase, Mattner, Nicholson, H. 
and J. M. Kelly (Hon. Sec.). 

WiBDS.—Members favoured the iceolant being declared a no:cioU6 weed. 
Poppies were reported by several members to be becoming bad in the heat- 
fields. A weed w ith a purple flowei was also spreading. 


Mftnnumt November IS. 

Pbbsent— Messrs. Preiss (chair), Haby, Scott, Schulze, and Schuetze 
OoNFXRENOE.- It was resolved to hold the Annual Conference of River 
Murray Branches at Mannum on February 24 and 25. All the surrounding 
Branches of the Bureau are requested to assist in making the Conference a 
success. 


Watervale« November 30. 

Pbehent —Meibirs. C. A. Sobels (chair), E. E. Sobels, Croft, Ashton, Soovell, 
Holder, Treloar, Perrin, Solly, Hunter, E. W. and O. H. Castine (Hon. Sec.). 

Bbanoh Show.— It was decided to hold the annual show of products of the 
district early in autumn, 19()4. 

BiTREAti Mamaoement.— Mr. E. E. Sobels read a paper on this subject, in 
which he strong ur^ged members indmduallv to take a personal interest m 
l^e work of the Bran^, and so increase its value to the district. He favoured 
increasing the limit ot membership to twenty, instead of fifteen, where the 
TOpulation of the district warranted it Sometimes it is asked, ^'What good 
does the Bureau doP’* The answer to this question must depend in e^eiy 
instance upon the members of each Branch. There could be no question that 
the Bureau had been largely responsible for the many advancement in agricul¬ 
tural practices that had been made in South .Vustralia of late years 


Eudunda. November 30. 

Present— Messrs. Weil (chair). Seifaer, Walter, Kluske, Kruramel, J, A., 
E. J., and J. Pfitzner, and Marshall (Hon. Sec.). 

Business. —Each of the membeis tabled samples of wheat, baile\, etc., 
some splendid specimens being shown Members found rust generally most 
pronounced on iich, heavy crops of wheat, especially where stabie manure had 
been applied Marshall’s No. 8 wheat was round to resist or escape damage 
by rust. 


Koolunffat December 3. 

Present —Messrs. Butcher (chan). Shipway, Sandow, Lawrj*, Button, 
'Jose, Atkinson, Cooper, Burgess, Butterfield, and Noack (Hon. 

Noxious Webus,—T he Noxious Weeds Acts w'ore discussed at length, and 
various defects pointed out. Members stated tfiat under the present law it was 
not difficult for anv person to conMnee the presiding Magistrate that he was 
^ing his best to destroy the proclaimed weeds, and so escape punishment. 
They thought the Act should be so amended that those who failed to take 
reasonable steps to carry out the law should be punished. Several members 
blamed the larger landholders for not doing their duty in res|:liect to noxious 
weeds. My,^ Button tabled plant growing quite close to the ground, with long, 
silvery, green leaves, which were covered with prickles. This weed was 
quite unknown tp roemlmrs—[The specimen tabled is Ciuium acaule, or the 
stendess horM thmtle. It is an introduced weed: has been proclaimed under 
the Noxious Weeds Act. in some paits occupies considerable areas of land, and 
where particularly luxuriant practically covers the soil.—Em] 
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RenmarK^ December 3. 

Present —Messrs. Showell (chair), Kelly, Cole, Millar, Huggins, Jdeneste, 
and Evans (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Fruit Pest.— The Hon. Secretary reported that a large green “hopper*^ 
was doing considerable damage to apricot fruit. He tabled mecimens or the 
insect, and also ©f badly damaged green fruits.—[Mr. J. G. O. Tepper sta^s 
that this is a species ot Taeniomena, and is allied to the locusts. If these in¬ 
sects are numerous spraying with some arsenical compound would prove the 
most effective remedy, but in this case the^ fruit is too nearly mature to make 
it advisable to use any poisonous preparation of this character.— Ed.] 

Fertilisers. —Considerable discussion took place on the question of fer¬ 
tilisers for orchard work. 


Wllmlngton« December 2. 

Present -Messrs. Slee (chair), Maslin, Schuppan, Zimmerman, Lauter- 
bach. Broadbent, Bauer, Noll, Robertson, and Payne (Hon. Sec.), and a large 
numoer ot visitors. ^ 

Dairying.- -Mr. G. S. Thomson, the Dairy Instructor, gave an interesting 
address on dairy breeds of cattle, their managment, etc. A large number oi 
questions weie asked, and a hearty vote of thanks accorded Mr. Thomson for 
his addiess. 


Rhine Villa, December 4. 

Present -Messrs. Payne (chair), Farey, H. Mickan, Schick, Lewis, flec¬ 
ker, H. Mickan, jun.. W .T. and J. W. Vigar (Hon. Sec.). 

Manure Experiments. —Meeting was hold at residence of Messrs. J. W. 
and W. T. Vigar, for purpose of inspecting experimental plots. Plot manured 
with 60 tt). mineral super promised equally as well as where 1(X) lb. of super had 
been used. Both had suffered slightly trom hot winds, but the wheat on the 
unmaiiured land being latei in coming into ear had escaped injury. Phos¬ 
phate powder appeared to be as good as the super, but the Reliance phosphate 
crop was not so promising Where Thomas phosphate and ordinary quicKlime 
had been applied the crop was a little behind even the unmanured land, but 
the heads were filling splendidly. A number of plots of unmanured wheats 
were inspected. These were selections made from a small plot of Manitoba 
wheat. Most of them were too late for this district, but one was very pro¬ 
mising. being earlier than Purple Straw, and carrying a nicb club head. 


FInnIsSf December 7. 

Present— Messrs. S. Collett (chair), T. Collett, Chibnall, and Henley (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Hit8T-RS8ISTING Wheats.— Considerable discussion took place on this sub¬ 
ject. Members consider it advisable to always sow a portion of the crop with 
rust-resisting wheats. ' 


• Mount Compaes, December 12. 

Present -Messrs. Jacobs (chair), Arthur, Gowling, Good, Klauss, Decaux, 
Slater, Sweetman, F. and H. McKinley (Hon. Sec.). 

Botfly. —Members report the horse botfly was very troublesome this season 
in the district. 

Potato and Onion Production.—A long discussion on this subject took 
place. 
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Oiietree Hill# Dmember 3. 

PAB8K14T -MtiSbib. J. Bowman (chair), G. Bowman, Blackhaui, lliiuhi, Ho¬ 
garth, W. and E. A. Kelly, Smith, Thomas, and Clucas (Hon. Bee.). 

WttKATs At Ai>BLAii>a Show.- Circular from Hoyal Agriculburul Bocjoty on 
this BUhjeot Was discussed. Membei's etmHider the eonditioiis somewhat compli- ^ 
cated, while the clause requiring the exhibitor to hold 50 bags tor inspoctiou 
Would involve oohsiderable risk of loss. ^ 

Weeds. —A member stated that a weed with a blue flower, and gioaiug to 
a heigltt ot about i8 in., had appeared on his land, and he thought the seeds 
came in the wool of a mob ot sheep he had purchased. The plant appeared 
quite harmless. [.It a spec'imen in flower is sent to the Department ot Agricul¬ 
ture the question ot the harmlessnehs or otherwise ot the weed could easily bo 
determined.—Itn.j The steniless horse thistle had been very plentitui in tlie 
neighbourhood. Generally it was considered a sate practice to out up and 
destroy all suspicious growths that appear on the farm. 

Fakmino. —Mr. Kelly was questioned on matters pertaining to farm opeia- 
tions. For hay he found Majestic a good variety, it should be cut on the 
green side, as it lost weight in maturing. He found King’s Early quickly 
deteriorated, but other varieties might sutfor equally it seed \uis not cliangt^d 
frequently. Majestic was rust-resisting, and stood up well, but meiei> as a 
rust-resisting wheat he had nothing do bettor than Marshall’s Mo. S. U«* had 
a mixed crop ot this and White Tuscan, and, while the latter showed lust very 
plentifully, the former was quite clean. Mr. Hogarth stated that he had grown 
Majestic for tour successive years w’lthout securing new seed, and the Inst crop 
was the best. The new hybrid wheats were almost certain to deteriorate with¬ 
out continuous selection. Mr. Kelly did not think it would pay to apply more 
than lUO lb. per acre ot phosphates in this district. Wot soil required more 
manure than dry soil. Ho thought that a mixture ot mineral supor and bone- 
dust would be a good manure, as the bonedust would give lasting pow'or to 
the manure. He had mixed Adelaido Ohemicaj Works wheat manure and 
mineral supei at the rate ot two parts of the former to one of supor, anu 
harvested a thirty-bushel crop from the land treated. Under favourable eou- 
ditions lie considered drilling see<l and manure togeUier W'ould give tho host 
crop, but as favourable conditions at soediiig time wore a Jroat factor in tho 
suet ess ot the crop it might bo more proiitablo whore large areas were dtsalt 
with to dull in the manure first and broadcast the seed when the ground was 
ill good condition. It the land was moist enough ho likinl to sow in May, pro¬ 
vided the weeds were well started, but it was better to wait till June than 
to have the young wheat plant sinolbored. The nature of tho soil must regulate 
the d^th to fallow. Fallow’ing should be done as early as possible. Clayc*y soil ' 
should get as much cultivation as possible, but not so witn limestone country. 
The fallows should be worked attei every rain, but ho would not go deeptu’ than 
in. He strongly advovatod pickling the seed as a safeguard against smut. 


Gladstone, December 5. 

Pkbhent Messrs. Brayley (chair), Bond, Tunbridge, McDonald, and 
Wornum (Hon. Bee.). 

Soil Fertiuti. ITndcF the auspices ot this Branch Professor Towar visit¬ 
ed the district on November (5 and gave a veiy interesting address on '‘Boil 
Fertility,” a good number ot visitors in a<|dition to members ot the Branch 
being present. 

OoNPBRENOB.—Arrangements for holding forthcoming Conference of the 
Northern Branches of the Bureau at Gladstone early in 1904 were left to the 
ofiicers. 

a Greater 
. . neoognised 

^ . _„ South Australia 

was to be carried on upon paying lines, and that any man who expects to make 
much money out of wheatgrowing alone will come to grief, unless he has been 
porE under a paHicularly lucky star. Although the necessity for mixed farm- 
ing is partially recognise, taking.tho farmers generally, beyond keeping a few 
cows, sheep, and poultry, depefld almost entirely-^probably to too greatr an 
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•xtent—upon whestgroving. If poasible it would oertainly be wiier to frow • 
rarity ot crops, so that if any one fails there would still be others to denend 
upon for some return. As a oomparatire newcomer to the district he would be 
giM to know what other crops had been grown, under what conditions^ and 
with what results? He thought St had been demonstraled that oats will 
succeed well here even in dry seasons. Last year was the dri^t they had ek- 
experienced, yet on fallowed land they obtained a return of six bags per acre 
of Algerian oats; and this year, on stubble land^ they secured two tons per 
aci*e m oaten hay. He had noticed a number of farmers this year were gro\nng 
oats rather extensively. That their horses will do much bettor upon a mixed 
diet there could be no question, and a change occasionally from wheaten to 
oaten hay or chaff will prove benOToial. As wheat seems to do well after oats, and 
vice icrsa, it is probable that stubble land can still be profitably cropped ; at 
least, his short experience led him to that conclusion. Barley also mi^t 
receive more attention. The grain is excellent for pi^, and the straw has 
better feeding value than either oaten or wheat straw. Its heavy yield makes 
it well worth growing. From land which last year gave 17 bushels of wheat 
per acre they reaped this year over 11 bags of Cape barley per acre. This has, 
of course, been a very favourable season, but he heard of yields up to 7 bags 
last season. Ho considered the district well adapted to the production ot 
barley on a large scale, and there was no reason why the district should not 
produce enough pigs to wan ant the erection of a bacon-curing factory. Field 
peas would, he thought, do well. Th^ make the best of feed for pigs, and im¬ 
prove the ground for cereal crops. This year he had eight acres under peas, 
and had every promise of a good return, but the dry spell in October and a raid 
by caterpillars brought about almost a complete failure. He hoped next season, 
by planting earlier, to have better results. He had grown a quarter 
of an acre of swede turnips, and thought they would do well in this district, but 
it was questionable whether they could be turned to any great profit. Although 
he had not tried them, yet he thought rape, canary seed, and linseed would 
probably pay to grow in suitable localities Rome discussion ensued. Mr. 
Brayleigh had not been successful in growing oats lie had grown good man¬ 
golds on comparatively dry soil. Mi. Bond had haivested 40 bushes of oats 
per aero this season. 


Morchardf December 5. 

Prksknt Mossis R< riven (chan), MiDougall, Kupke, (liaiiam, O’liougli- 
lin, T(M»p, Kitto, Forbes, and Beck (Hon Recretary). 

Rhori-wbight Bindrr Twine. Members expiess gieni dissatisfaction at 
the weights of balls of binder twine, ami state that it is very unusual for them 
to get full-weight bales, and in some cases individual balls are 10 oz. to 12 oz. 
short. As tho twine is charged foi at*eordmg to the reputed weighit of the 
bales, members consider that faimers should insist on the twine being weighed 
on delivery and paid for according to actual weight. 

E^ibits Samples of wheat were tabled by each member and consider 
able dispumion took place on the relative values of the different varieties, nearly 
every kind having both good and bad qualities, and no decision could be arrived 
at as to which were best suited to the district. 

Rkd Bust. -Members staito that this locality is not liable to attacks ot 
rust, possibly owing to the height above sea level and to the dryness ot 
the distriOT. • 


Mount Bryan East, December 5. 

Pbbhknc- Messrs. Bryce (chair), Thomas, Dunstan, Honan, T. and E. b. 
Wilks (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. , 

Rap Rost. — -A lengthy disbussion on this subject took place. This dis¬ 
trict is generallv comparatively free from rust attacks, but the crops in some 
parts this haVe suffered oonsderably. 

Iatcbrnb. —Mr. Thomas tabled samples ot lucerne grown on land sown on 
February 16, tho crop had not been out previously the lucerne was 

i ft. 6 in. in height. The sheaf from the second crop was 8 ft. 6 in. long, and 
much superior to the other for feeding. The lucerne had not been irngated 
at all. 
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Clare* December 4. 

PRESKNT- -Messrs. Birks (chair), Ohristison, Kelly, Knappstein, Carter, and 
McCarthy. 

Liicrrnb. ^ Mr. C. J. McCarthy read a paper ou the cultivation of lu¬ 
cerne. He said it was well known to be one of the host ot lodders for all 
kinds oi stock, and he failed to understand why the farmers ot tins district 
had not gone in more largely for its cultivation, one of its greatest values lying 
in the fact that it is at its very best when all other grasses are dried oft. 
Early in Ootober of last year he broke up a new piece of land that hail been 
gruboed during the nrevious winter. Previous to sowing ho ploughed about 
nine inches deep and worked the land verv fine by means ot alternate rolling 
and harrowing, as it was very necessary to have the seedbed both solid and fine. 
By January the crop had grown to from a loot to eighteen inches in lieight. 
They then put the stock in and ted down quite bare, but bv the latter 
end of October of this year the crop was quite as high, it not even higher, than 
it W’as before. He sowed from 15 to 20 u). of seed per acre, but would advise 
any one sowing broadcast to use 20 tb. To ensure success there must be suffi¬ 
cient moisture in the ground to germinate the seed at once, and should rain 
not fall within a week or so, it may be necessary to resow. liuceine d(K>'S well 
on black, loamy, free soil, and grows much more vigonSusly on this class of soil 
than on the lighter and sandy land, and, like all other plants, ihe better the 
soil the better the crop. Tt is a mistake to let it seed, since it takes too much 
out of the plant, whicdi turns a yellowish colour. As soon ns it starts to <*ome 
iirto flower feed it down. Tt is a good idea to sow^ behind a toller of, say, 10 ft. 
or 12 ft. w'ide, choosing a calm day, which ivill conduce to an e\en sowing, and 
it is advisable during the first year to keep it ftee from stinkwort and other 
weeds by means of the hoc Late in August this year he put in another ulot 
of five acres, and it is now six inches in height. Mr. BIrks advocated drilling 
the seed instead of broadcasting, and giving a dressing of 2 cwt. of manure 
per acre; 5 lb. seed per acre was siimeient if the seed is dtillod in. Mr. 
Ohristison considered it bettor to cut the lucerne the first year instead of feed- 
nig it off. After it is once thoroughly establislied great bemefits result from 
breaking the surtaoe with the cultivator or other implement 


Ardrossaiif December 5. 

Present Messrs. Freeman (chair), Ilinham, Henderson, Cane, Cornish,. 
Morgan, Barton, and Opie (Hon. Hec.). 

Chemical Manures. At previous meeting Mr. Opie read an interesting 
paper on soils, dealing with the composition of soils and the constituents taken 
up by plants. This paper was well discussed from the question of the results 
of manuring with phosphates. Members generally thought that with the 

S raciice of resting the land everv third year and fallowing, the land in thi^ 
istrict w'ould maintain its fertility under the continued use of phosphate. 
Members also thought it would be w'ell to carry out tests with other classes of 
manures, in order to ascertain those best suited to the soils of the district, as 
it was probable that the continued use of superphosphate might not be alto¬ 
gether satisfactory. 


Cherry QardenSf December 8. 

Present -^Messrs. Burpee (chair), Jacobs. J. and C. Lewis, Wright, Met¬ 
calf, Partridge, Stone, Matthews, Potter, ana Ricks (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report.— The Hon. Secretary’s eleventh annual report showed 
twelve meetings held, with an average attendance of 8.25, a fidling off on 
previous year^ record. No pauers had been read by members during the 
.year, and he strongly appealed to them to make an inmrovement in this direc¬ 
tion. The usual Show in March and the Him Conference' in October were 
fairly successful. A vote of thaphs was accorded to the retiring offioers, and 
Messrs. T. Partridge, E. Matthews, and O. Ricks were elected Chairman, Vtee- 
Ohairman, and Hon. Seeretai^ reipectively for ensuing year. 
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Murriiy P«mfitl»er 4. 

SuifNT—'MeMm. Jaeaselt (etuUr), Edwards, Kutaer, B«mum •nd Bein- 
rich ^hubert, Wundcrsits, and Lehmann (Hon. Sec.). 

WaiAT PBiKsa AT ^ Adilayihb Saow.—Some discussion took place op this 
subjecti but no decision was arrlyed At, as the members have not as yet reaped 
any of good enough quality to warrant entering.. 

TAKBALt.—The Hon. Seoretaiy read a paper on this subject. Takeall, or 
'Mieback,” appears to be increasing to rather an alarming extent in the dis¬ 
trict. Many years ago the farmers around Bugle Ranges, Mount Barker, and 
Balkan nan had a similar experience when wheat was grown on a large scale. 
Many meetings were held to discuss the matter, but no definite oondusion 
was arrived at. Lately, however, it had been announced that the trouble was 
due to a special fungus. In this district wheat is affected in various stages j 
sometimes the plants die off before they have made any real stem; other plants 
die at different stages of growth up to the time the grain is filling, and often 
after a hot, dry wind they will notice some heads here and there going off, the 
colour of hay, with partly filled grain in the ear. They will often find patches 
several sores in area witn only a few heads here and there coming to maturity, 
the rest having succumbed to the disease. His opinion, founded on close obser¬ 
vation, was that the main causes were an impoverished soil, lack of moisture, 
bad cultivation, and loose seedbed. Without one or other of these conditions 
the disease would, he thought, not make much headway. 


INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OP INDUSTRY. 

Labor Bureau. 

Number of pertons regi$tered and found employment by Government Deparimente 
and Private Enqdoyere from November 26 to December 24, 1908. 


Tmde or OSUinir, 


baboreis and youths 
Carpenters 

Masons and bricklayers 
Plasterers .. 

Painters .. 

Plmnbers and ironworkers 

BoUermakers and assistants 

HkMsfctmiths and strikers 

nttem and tnrners . 

Mottldera 

Bleotrioian 

Compositors 

Cook and sonlletyman 

Farm hands 

Attendants 

Apprentloss 

Cisaaers . .. 

Porters andJimior porters 

Rivet 


M amber Registered. 


Town. 


Ooniitry. 


Number 
Employed. 


30 

1 


60 


148 

6 

2 

1 

4 


1 


1 

1 


8 


8 

2 


I 

I 



1 

2 

I 


Totals^ 


64 


66 


164 


Decembsr 24^ 1608 A. Bioba&mov, Bassan Cfierk. 

Hssisl^ A Oilllstbaitt, 1 M siM U, wi^swaW ttMt, A4sliii^ 
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ICE PLANT. 

By AV ]i. Hi MMEiirt, Tnsi’ECTor of Fbbtilisbrs. 

Whilt' at Port Pine last week for the purpose of obtaining samples of 
fertilisers btuiig landed tlieie I had the opportunity of inspecting some of the 
land III that locality nilested bV the weed known as “ioe plant.’’ Mr, 8. 
Crispin, ot Oaklands l‘^irin, and a member of the port Pirie Agricultural 
Bureau, drovt‘ me aiound and gave me some information concerning the 
weed. Ill d«‘alnig intli this matter I would point out that there are two 
weeds kiioMii in the North as “loe plant.” One is an indigenous plaut~~a 
SACK'S oi Z.Ngophylluin, I belieie and the other an introduce garden*plant, 
Mesembi.>authemuiii cijstalhnum. The former is also known as “native 
spinacir* in some parts, and is a decidedly vtaluable fodder; the latter is the 
weed that is causing so much trouble in the wheatfields and grazing lands iu 
Piric and Baloota districts. The applioation of the same name to two quite 
distinct plants has caused ooiisideraom confusion in the replies received to our 
circular ciiqniiiiig vUiethoi, iu the opinion ot the members of the various 
Branches ot the Bui'eau, the ‘ ice ph^nt” should be declared a noxious weed. 
Several Blanches are emphatic in tneir opposition to any such action, charac¬ 
terising tlio plant as a valuable fodder, but I belieVe these in every case refer 
to the native plant. Other Branches, in districts so far free from the true “ice 
plant,” are equally emphatic that the plant should be declared under the 
Act, and its destruction enforced, the reports of the damage it has done having 
caused considerable alarm. Most of those farmers who have had itome ex- 
peneiice with the weed ar<*, liowever, so far as I could learn^ opposed to the 
weed being declaied noxious, and at present I must admit that the opposition 
is well founded, as it uould in very many cases cost as much as the land is 
worth to eradicate it. 

The following is a suiumHrv«of the replies received from the Branches on 
this question : -Whyte-Yarcowie, Orroroo, and Koolunga oppose, as it is con¬ 
sidered a good fodder. Wilinin^on, WepoWie, Bute, Appila-Yarrowio, Mor- 
chard, Wandearah, Davciipoi’t, Port Germein, and Crystal Brook answer 
“Yes,” but, except in the last four diatricts, the members state the weed is not 
any trouble, and cxisttlNinly iu small patches; Wilson, Oaltowie, Mount Bryan 
East, Amyton, Mount Ueinarkable, and Gladstone report that the “ioe plant” 
is not kiiowTii ill their respective districts. 

On entering Port Pirie by rail the “ice plant” (by which name the Mesem> 
bryanthemum crystaUhmni will be referred to) is noticed in the railway en¬ 
closures and on adjoining land for, I should estimate, a distance of about three 
miles. From the line the weed covers very large areas, extending in a 
southerly direction for several miles. I am also informed that northerly, 
towards the hills, in Port Germein district, and round about Port Augusta 
very considerable areas are infested. Mr. Crispin informed me that the weed 
was first introduce from Port Augusta by a gentleman living about two miles 
out of Pirie, and from his garden it h^s spread over the oonntiw. Mr. Orifc(it 
showed me a patch on his farm, amongst some mallee scrub, where it liaa be^ 
growing for about twelve years. This disposes of the opinion which afmears 
to be held by some farmers that the weed will “wear iteelf out.” Judgisig 
from what 1 saw during my trip, there idust be many hundreds of acres of land 
in the immediate vicinity of Pirie badly infested by the weed. 

The patclies of weed vary in size from a few square yards to twenty or 
thirty acres or more. No one whp has not seen it can form any adequate idea 
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of the oompleto numiMr m irfiich it take* possasgioii of the kud I walked 
AC tows patdies of several acres In area, where it had abwtiuteh choked out 
everything but bushes and trees, and was shown a paddock that fotxherly 
carried good grass siind other hmage. which is practically valueless from a 


the “toe p^ant*' in many places completely smothered the wheat and even 


veiy materially 

Tlie one great difficulty in dealing with tlim plant is thit it is almost 
indestrudtihlo If cut up it quickly makes loot again even in the diiest 
weather, m tact, 1 am informed on good authority that plants (iit up and 
thrown over bushes or on the fence, so that they woic not in contact with th«» 
ground at all, have contmued to nowei and pioduce seed foi several weeks 
oonie plants were sent to me by the Secretarv ot tlu Port Pine Branch who 
etated be had pulled them up three weeks prev lously and left them on a diy, 
hard piece of land, where they continued to flower I kept those plants foi fully 
4 month in a small box in the office and at the conclusion ttt seven weeks from 
the tune the> were pulled up some of the stems were still quite sappv 

Recognising that ordinary methods would fail m dealing destruction on 
November "i 1903, I wrote to the Secretary of the Port Pine Bianth, sug 
gesting that an attempt should be made to kill the plant with a bluestone 
solution, following the methods suocessfullv adopted m Euiopc for the destruc¬ 
tion of charlock in cereal crops As tho outei skin of the leaves is veiy 
tough rolling was sufl^sted to break it aftei wlucli the bluestone solution 
was to be applied Writing on Decembei 7 Mi Cnspin lepoited 4s 
reouested 1 tried the remedy su^ested 1 biuised the plants with a gaiden 
fo«K ind then spnnkied them witn the bluestone solution Vftei ton davs the 
plants vppeaic^ dead but I found the roots still stiong a week later th« 
roots were dead also I also tned a patch ot the wood with the solution 
tyithout hist biuising the plants, but it had no ofloct whatevci ’ Mi 
Crispins uport is very encouraging as bevond the artinl Ihboui the cost 
will not be great The solution is made by dissolving 2 Ih ot bluestone m 
five gallons ot water and with propei applmnceH 50 gallons pti acio should 
suffice on the worst infested latod This would mean 20 lb of bluestone t 
3d oi 5s pel Hcie for bluestone The Port Pino Bnnch has agreed to under¬ 
take expeiiments on an extended scale in t > opciation with the Depaitment 
as soon as the voung plants wht h appeal to 1h coming up quicklv after tho 
SUimmi larns are sufficiently advanced The land will fiist be gone over with 
a spiked ioiler or sharp harrows, and the solutirAi ippliod bv means of a 
Pierson-Dobbie broadcast spiaver which will covei s strip 30 ft in width at 
each round Messis 4 W Dobbie & Co of Vdelnuh have piomised to lend 
Us this machine for the experiments to bo undertaken 

fn conclusion I mav say that I feel fairlv confident that the pHnt can be 
treaty successfully in the wav indicated if not with tho bluest one solution 
probabh a weak arsenical solution but if the latter is uv.ed stock will 
require ^ w kept off the land foi some time 11 oui experiments piove suc¬ 
cessful the Department will be justified in lecommending the lion Minister 
to take the na(«68ary steps to have the ‘ ice plant’ declared a noxious weed 
as it IS Unquestionably one of tho most objectionable weeds f+iat have invaded 
cur farming areas 


AN BNQUiRY INTO SOUTH-EASTERN CONDITIONS. 

By iUTBUR J PlBEINI, SeCRPTARY » 0 H AomOtllTURK 

fCnniinvfd ftom Pnqt^ ^07 nml ) 

Fi!f4i Coni'4IIISON 01 THE Soutb-East with thf Best oi the State 

In prauading istu^ I have dealt with various aspects of South-Eastern 
agricttltuneJ I have shown what have been the total gross retuins fiom the 
utnd (luiing tw past seven years in what direction local conditions havo caused 
faiming praotojee to divei« somewhat from th^ linos th4t ohtsin o\ei the 
OT the State; and to v^at extent these divergences may be looked to as 
heralding the advent of radical changes in general pi art ice ovei oui mor** 


and industry. 
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I p«rp<^e discuRsinfi; in the present article some of the chemical features 
of soils ttTWcal of the district. 1 have already had occasion to remark t^t 
the South-Bast is charav'terisod both by eartremely rich and extremely poor 
soils; how in the aRgregnte these soils, favoured bv local climatic cofloitionB, 
compal^o with the rest of the State is shown in Table VI. 

TABLE VI. 

Showing cornpnrfttirely the Average Yields of Wheat and Hay per acre dunM 
the past Seien Seasons in the South-East and the Counties of Adelaide, 
Ilindmaish, and Stanley, and the whole of the State :— 

Wheat. 


Seasons. 

ii 

South 

•East. 

Three 

Counties. 

County 

Adelaide. 

County 

Hindmarsh. 

Count} 

Stanley. 

South 

Australia. 


Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1896-1S97 . 

5*09 

4*33 

12*69 

10*88 

4*21 

4 42 

2*22 

1*66 

1897 1898 .. 

9 98 

11 03 

16.32 

14 77 

6*09 

7*60 

4*33 

2*64 

1898 1899 .. 

11*63 

15*65 

16'06 

15 48 

9*38 

8 73 

7*14 

4*91 

1899-1900 .. 

10*86 

8*61 

10*10 

9 76 

8 07 

8*36 

6*18 

464 

1900-1901 .. 

9*54 

6*05 

13*24 

10*07 

11*20 

8*33 

8*89 

5*88 

190M902 .. 

8*07 

7*27 

16*18 

14*62 

7*76 

6*45 

7 71 

4*60 

1902 1903 .. 

10*17 

14*28 

16*41 

15*80 

8 46 

9*14 

6*91 

4*60 

Average of 









seven Seasons 

9 64 

9 21 

14*61 1 

1 

13 02 

1 1 

8*04 

7 24 

6*29 

4*06 

1 


Hat. 


Seasons. 

South-East 


! 

County 

Stinley. 

South 

Australia. 

County 

MacDonnell. 

I'i 

County 

Grey. 

Three 

Counties. 

County 

Adelaide. 

County 

Hindmarsh 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1896-1897 .. 

0*74 

0*73 

1*04 

0*93 

0*70 

089 

0*44 

0*50 

1897-1898 .. 

1*25 

1*18 

1*45 

1*36 

1*00 

1*12 

0.67 

0*66 

1898-1899 .. 

1*16 

1*18 

1*45 

1.33 

1 20 

1*01 

0*76 

0*82 

1899-1900 .. 

1*18 

1*04 

1*32 

1*24 

1*04 

i*a3 

0*66 

0*74 

1900-1901 .. 

1*16 

1*13 

1*38 

1*31 

1*42 

1*17 

1*00 

1*03 

1901-1902 .. 

1*16 

1*19 

1*71 

1*66 

1*18 

1*20 

1*01 

0*94 

1902-1903 .. 

103 

1*11 

1*80 

1*58 

1*21 

1*16 

1*02 

0*95 

Average of 
■even jmsons 

1*09 

1*09 

1*49 

1*86* 

Ml 

1*09 

0*78 

0*80 


In Table VI. 1 have looked to wheat and hay to furnish the terms a 
comparison that might hold good throughout our agricultural areas. Both 
crops are universally grown, and their general avera^ returns are familiar to 
most of us. It wilf be noted that in wheat the Bouth-Eaiitern counties, both 
individually and in the aggregate, return heavier yields than the best of our 
more northerly counties, and more than three times as much per acre as the 
whole of the State. In hay Oountv Orev alone is ahead of Counties Ade¬ 
laide and Hindmarsh, and sufficiently so to place the South-East as a whole 
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Obbmioal Fiatubbs of 6oxb Ttpioal Soitth-Fabtebn SoHiS. 

There is no doubt that the proportions in which certain ingredients aic 
found in soils may serve as an index ^ their potential, if not absolute, fer 
tilit^. At times what is potentially a fertile soil remains comparatively on- 
productive because of known or unknown factors hindering nealthy plant 


be stimuiatea thereto by altoMther artihoial means, in Table Vli. are 
given some figures that will amply bear out this position. They have reference 
to smne oheimoal features of several typical South-Eastern soils. In this con- 
n^ion I must repeat here what are usually reckoned to be the average propor¬ 
tions of these substances characterising good average soils They are given 
below: — 

Nitrogen;^ 0.1 part by weight, in 100 parts of soil 
Phosphoric acid, 0 1 part by weight, in 100 parts of soil. 

Potassium oxide, 0.2 part by weight, in 100 parts of soil. 

Calcium oxide, 5.0 parts by weight, in 100 parts of soil. 

These figures, on being referred to pounds pei acre, 12 inches deep, and 
3,250,0^ lb in u eight, fai^me — 

Nitrogen, 3^250 lb. per acie 
Phosphoric acid, 3,2^ ib pei acte 
Potassium oxide, 6,600 ft. per acre 
Calcium oxide, 162,500 ft pei aci e 
I how append Tables VII. and VIII — 

TABLE VII 

Percentage of Fertilhing Suhsfanres tn laiwvs South-Eastern Soils^ 
erpiesseti m teims of soil diied at 105 deg C *— 


Origin of Soila 

__ i 

mm S 

if 

u 

SI'S 

V 

ilg®. 

|S|M 

S8 f 

osaS 


mP 

0^ oO 
O * 

•a® J 
0 8 

1. Peat Land from TaatanooU 

1 023 

0118 

0 248 

9*268 

(Mr. Holland’s Farm) 





Bubtoil to above 

0 471 

0 077 

0 318 

12 184 

2. Black Loam from Mount Gambler 

0 384 

0 164 

0*207 

0889 

(Mr. Sinclair’s Farm) 





Subimil to above 

0*193 

0 178 

0 180 

0*3S6 

3. Black Loam from Mount Gambler 

0 269 

0 157 

0 176 

0 374 

(Mr. Ruwoldt’s Farm) 

i 


Subtoil to above 

0 112 

0*112 

0 155 

0 343 

4. Soil from Glenooe .. ., 1 

t 0 222 

0 112 

0 116 

0*367 

Subsoil to above . 1 

I 0 143 

0 085 

0*112 

1 0*294 

5 Soil from Mr. T. A. GraMer, Murrabinna, 





Kmgston ... 

0 201 

0 036 

0 592 

14*870 

fi. Reclaimed Millioent Soil j 

1 2 900 

0 178 

0*083 

8*570 

Subsoil to above ' 

0*910 

0087 

0*328 

11 400 

7 Light Flm Land from Mount Gambier ^ 

' 0046 

0*010 

0*019 

0*070 

fi. Second Grade Mount Oambier Soil from (^olliss 

0 101 

0*026 

0*032 

0*220 
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TABLE VIII. 

Pr)oporilon8 of Fertilising Substances in vaitous South-Eastern Sotls, 
expressed as pounds per acre of 8^250,000 lb per foot deep 


Origin of Soils. 

i 

1 

Total 

Nitrogen 

_ 

Total Phoe 
phone Acid 
(P,0.) 1 

Potassium 
Oxide soluble 
in strong 
HCl (K.Oh 

Calcium Oxide 
soluble in Cold 
HCl 

(Lime CaO). 

1 I’eat tand from Tantanoola, first 6 in. 
(Holland) 

Subtil to above, second 6 in. 

lbs 

16,623 

7,654 

lbs 

1,918 

1,251 

lbs 

4,030 
5,168 1 

lbs. 

150,624 

197,990 

Total for first foot 

24,277 

3,169 

9,198 

348,514 

2 Black Loam from Mount Gambier, first 6 m 
(Sinclair) 

Subsoil to above, second 6 in. 

6,240 

3,137 

2,685 

‘2,893 

3,364 

2,925 

6,322 

6,305 

Total for first foot 

9,377 

6,558 

6,289 

12,627 

.3 Black Loam from Mount Gambler, first 6 m 
(Ruwoldt) 

Subsoil to above, second 6 m 

4,372 

1,820 

2,602 

1.820 

1 2,844 

2,519 

6,078 

5,074 

Total foL first foot 

6,192 

4,422 1 

5,363 

11,152 

4 Soil from Glencoe, first 6 in 

Subsoil to abov e, second 6 in 

3,608 

2,324 

1,820 

1,882 

1,885 

1,820 

5,964 

4,778 

Total for first foot 

5,932 

3,202 

3,705 

10,742 

Soil from Kingston, first foot (Grasser) 

6,533 1 

1,170 

19,240 

4,833 

6 Reclaimed Millicent Soil, first 6 in. 

Subsoil to above, second 6 in. 


2,893 

1,414 

1,349 

5,380 

189,263 

185,250 

Total for first foot 

61,913 

4,307 

6,679 1 

324,513 

7 Light Fern Land from Mount Gambler, first 
foot.. 

1,463 

325 

* 618 

2,276 

8 Second grade Mount Gambier Land from 
Gullies, first foot 

3,283 

1,170 

19,240 

4,833 


If any doubt taistod as to vhethei it were possible to distinguisb by 
chemical anahsis between i ich and poor soils, a glance at Tables VII and V^TIJ 
should sufhce to set it at rest In soils 1, 2, 3, 4, and H we ha^e examples 
of soils of exceptional fertility by comparison with figures gn-on liigliei up it 
will be noted to what oxleiit they exceed the stanoaid propoitiuns of lor- 
tilising substances On the other hand, we hare in soils 7 and 8 examples ot 
poor soils, and the figures of the analyses show them to be considoiably below 
standard loquitements. In fact, the fern land approaches in composition some 
of the poorer Pmnaroo soils that I had occasion to examine some time biisk. 

^ T readih recogni se tho,t arrays of figures, such as those given In Tables 
Vn, and VIIT., come in utnaliy for no more than a casual glance from the 
average reader. I pmt it on record, therefore, that in the sequel 1 shall take 
up each soil separately, wi%a new to bring out the points that are ot direct 
practical interest , It seems preferable, however, to dispose first of all the 
general tabular ini\tter, and with this object I now append some other data 
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mainly relative to tlie availability of tbe various fertilising substances. These 
are given in Tables IX. and X. , 


TABLE IX. 


Additional Analytical Data on some Soils in Tables VIL and VIIL, expressed 
as parts per 100 :— 


Origm of Soils. 

! 

fJ 

1 s 

* E 

Moisture 
at 150» C. 
after air-drying, j 

TS 

IIJ5 

'hi 

Available Potash 
(soluUe in 1% 
Citric Acid). 

Organic Carbon. 

Organic Matter 
(caicnlated). 

Relation of 
Caibon to 
Nitrogen. 

1. Peat Land from Tantanoola 

y 

\ 89*3 

11-88 

% 1 

0 005 

' % 

0*021 

11*312 

25*^ 1 

% 

11*0* 

(Mr. Holland’s Farm) 
Subsoil from above 

82 1 

9*47 

0*002 

0*009 

5*369 

11*931 

11*4 

2. Black Loam from Mt. Gambler 

99*8 

3*51 

0*014 

0036 

3*666 

8*147 , 

9*5 

(Mr. Sinclair’s Farm) ‘ 







Subimil from above 

> 99*6 

3*93 

0*007 

0*016 

1*434 

3*187 

1 

7-4 

3. Black Loam from Mt.Oamb|er 

98‘3 

2*16 

0*012 

0*027 

2 693 1 

5*084 

10*0 

(Mr. Ruwoldt’s Farm) 
Subsoil from above 

98*1 

3*15 

0*010 

0*019 

1 *4*2*2 

3*160 1 

12*7 

4. Soil from Glencoe .. 

87*7 

3*30 

0*007 

0*015 

2*648 

5*884 

11*9 

Subsoil from above 

89*0 

2*68 

0*003 

0*010 , 

1*922 

4*271 

13*4 

5, Soil from T. A. Grasaer, 




1 


1 


Murrabinna, Kingston .. 

— 

6*31 

0002 

0*031 

— 


— 


A ft»w briei explanatory remarks in reference to Table TX. should precede 
Table X. In column 1 are shown tlie proportions of fine earth in the different 
soils; that is, the material capable of passing through a sieve with one-thirtieth 
of an inch mesh. In column 2 arc shown the amounts of moisture which the 
different soils retain after air-drving. It vill be noticed that their capacity 
for retaining moisture varies within considerable limits. In columns 3 and 4 
are given respectively the amounts of phosphoric acid and potassium oxide 
soluble in a 1 per cent, solution of citric acid. These data arc supposed to 
indicate the stale of the present availability of these .substances to the roots 
of plants. Roots are known to ex,ude «a substance with weak acid realction, 
whicli by contact renders soluble various substances in the soil, and, amongst 
others, phosphates and potassium salts. This action of the roots the chemist 
measures artificially by digesting the soil in question in a 1 per cent, solution 
of citric acid, and subsequently testing tlie amounts of phosphoric acid and 
potash which have thus been rendered soluble. In column *5 are indicated the 
amounte of organic carbon in the different soils; and in column 6 organic 
matter. The latter is obtained by an approximate calculation, on the assump¬ 
tion that it contains on the average 0.45 of its weight in carbon. Finally, in 
the last column are shown the respective relations between carbon and nitrogen 
in the different soils. To a very great extent the latter figures may be taken 
as measuring the exhaustion of a soil brought about ^nerally by injudicious 
cropping or bad tarming. It is a matter of satisfaction to note that +hi8 
column shoa*s no case in ahich such an accusation might be levelled at the 
ownerscases, ip f«ct, the relations are exceptionally high. 

Finally, befotv proceedi^ to an individual examination of the soils in 
question 1 append in Table a. the amounts of phosphoric acid, potash, and 
orjraitic|vnatter, expressed as parts of an acre of soil 1 foot deep and weighing 
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TABLE X. 


Availahle Phosphoric icid and Potash and Organic Matter, expressed as parts 
of an aae of sod 1 ft, deep and weighing $^$50,000 lo .:— , 


Origin of Soils. 

1 

A\ ailable 
Phosphoric Acid. 

Available 
Potassium Oxide. 

Organic Matter. 

1 


' lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

L Peat Land from Tautanoola (Mr. Holland’s Faun), 




first b in .. 

1 

341 

408,493 

Subsoil from above, second 0 in. .. 

32 

146 

193,879 

Total for first foot 

' 113 

487 : 

602,372 

2. Hlaik Loam from Mount Oambier, first 6 in (Sinclan) 

228 

.585 

132,389 

Subsoil from above, second 6 In 


260 

51,789 

Total foi first foot 

.S42 

«45 

184.178 

3. Black Loam from Mount Gambiei, fiist 0 in (Ruwoldt) 

19.> 

4.S9 

97.240 

Subsoil from almve, second 0 in 

162 

309 

.51,.3.50 

Total for fiist foot 

3r)7 

748 

148,590 

4 Soil from (llencoe, fiist 6 in. 

114 

244 

9.5,61.5 

Subsoil from above, second 6 in. . 

49 

162 

69,405, 

Total foi fii st foot 
» 

16.3 

406 

166.020 

6, Soil from Kingston, first foot 

65 

1,007 

- 


CRITIC VL EXAMINATION OF INDIVIDVAL SOILS. 

I Tant\nool\ Peat Sou (Mr Hoil\m*’8 Firm ) 

The (.heinical to be ciivnssed aie snmiiiansrcl in Table XI. 

TABLE XI. 


Analytical Data^, 

First 

SIX inches. 

Second 
six inches 

First foot. 

Percentage of fine Earth 

% 

83*3 

8^1 


Moisture retained after sir drying 

11-85 

9-47 

_ 

Relation of Carbon to mtiogen .. 

11-0 

11*4 

— 


lbs. 

lbs. 1 

lbs. 

Total NitroMu .. .. , .. 

Total Phosphoric Acid .. 

Potash soluble in strong Acid 

Lime soluble in dilute Acid 

10,028 

7,654 

24,277 

1,918 

1,251 

3,169 

4,030 

6,168 

9,198 

150,524 

197,990 

348,614 

Available Phosphoric Acid 

81 

32 

m 

Available Potash 

341 

146 

487 

Orgiitiie matter 

408,493 

198,879 

602,372 


Cnfoitunately» 1 hav« bieen unable to secura any npeoi^ notea at to die 
behaviour of this particular soil in practicei and I must cont^ to commentitiig 
on it someahat in the dark. Had the results of the analysis reveaM it a 
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poor soil there would have boski fewer pitfalls to avoid. We have here, how- 
ever» a toil of exceptionally higl:^ potential fertility, and should it fail to rise 
to what might reasonably be expected of it, we muet look for the stumbling 
block elsewhere than in its actual chemical composition. 

This Tantanooia peat soil is comparatively rich in coarse material, the 
greater proportion of which is prolmbiy undeoomposed organic matter, charac¬ 
teristic of similar soils, ^ It is highly retentive or moisture, which property it 
owes to its exceptional richness in organic matter. 

With reference to the total quantities of the substances essential to soil 
fertility, toe position may be summarised as follows :—(M nitrog;en there la 
roUj^y seven and a half times as much as what might ne described as the 
oindinary standard for a good, average soil; in phosphoric acid the soil is not 
quite up to standard requirements; whilst iSi potash ana lime the amounts 
recorded are respectively once and a half and twice as much as are deemed 
necessary in good average soils. It is fairly evident, therefore^ that this soil 
poseesses to a high degree all the characteristics of an exceedii^y rich soil^ 
with the exception^ perhaps, of phosphoric acid, in which substaooe, however, 
it is considerably ncner than the average South Australian soil 

With oncanic matter it goes without saying that it is exceptionally well 
provided. The heavy accumulation of tms substance has evidently been 
brought about by the defective aeration which must have characterised the 
lengtoy periods of the past, when stagnant water ruled supreme. It is pro^ 
bame that in the course of time, as drainage conditions improve, tillage and 
general cultural operations will bring about a more rapid burning up of this 
organic matter, and a consequent reduction of the present high relation of 
carbon to nitrogen, viz,, eleven. It may be added that a high proportion of 
organic matter, as is here recorded for this soil, always augurs favorably as 
to the state of availability of the mineral components of the soil ncoessnry to 
plant life. 

The amount of phosphoric acid and potash available to plants is repre¬ 
sented respectively by 118 Ih and 487 lb. per acre, one foot deep. Bv avail¬ 
able phospnoric a(*id and potash is understood, as has already lu^ii stated, the 
proportions of these substotices soluble in weak acid solutions, comparable in 
their action to the contact effect of roots. It should be noted that in either 
case the surface soil is considerably richer than the subsoil It may he 
stated here that the amount of phosphoric acid shown to be available is not 
sufficient to ensure tlie continuous production of heavy yields, and it is pro¬ 
bable that phosphatic manures may, as in the rest of the State, prov« reinune 
rative. It is true that continued tillage mav help to bring into a state of 
availability a greater quantity in future yeais. Of potash, for all intents and 
purposes, tliere is apparently a sufficient quantity available. 

In concliisiun, this Tantanooia soil, if skilfully handled, holds out pro¬ 
mises ot exceptional fertility. Tt is probable, however, that for the present 
phosphatic dressings may be required for heavy yields 
(To he continued,) 
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SOME EXPERIMENTS IN RINGING THE XANTE. 

Arthur J Pbrkih8> Secretary for 4gricuiture 

In the spiing of last year Mr Fulton Salter read before the Angaston 
Branch of the Agucultinal Bureau a papei dealing with the ‘ringing’^ of 
the Zante currant In this paper, mitt aha he drew attention to the de¬ 
fective healing of the uound when situated on a portion of the trunk exposed 
to direct sun rays, and recommended p^rotecting it by means of a Gftrip of 
linen rag tied with a piece of string In commenting on Mr baltei’s inte¬ 
resting pa^i in oui October issue 1 threiu out the suggestion that possibly 
the use of grafting uax might piove equally it not more satisfactory 1 
pointed out that the complete protection of the exposed tissues from €)vapora- 
tion which would thus ensue would probably result in a more rapid afnd satis¬ 
factory healing and thus tend to r^uce the weakening action of thie opeia- 
tion 

In past yeaiB I had occasion to notice the defective healing of the incisioa 
on the Roseuorthy i ines due no doubt paitly to exposure to our torrid summer 



Fio I 

Showing state of unpiotected incision on Zante Cuirant 


weathei and parth peihaps to somewhat unskilled manipulation I deter¬ 
mined therefore duiing tlie present season to test the effect of giaftmg wax 
on the wounds On the whole perhaps, it is somewhat smgulifr that we should 
not have thought of this before hen wcf set about grafting a tree we k)now 
full well that the callus or healing tissue has little chance of developing unless 
we piotect it fiom the desiccating action of the summer air W© anoiut it 
with grafting wax and the operation is a success Here, on the other hand, 
we are removing a nng of bark from the stems of our currants, and exposing 
to the action of the an moist surfaces that were nevei intended to be uncoverea 
and yet but few of us ha\e thought of protecting the gaping wound whilst most 
of us are prepared to grumble over defe<jtive iinsatisfactorv healing I hap¬ 
pened to mention the matter to Mr Quinn, and he immediately suggested tlie 
use of nariow bands of cloth pieviously steeped in gn*afting wax su^as ate in 
common use amongst nurservmen I determined to follow his advice, and the 
College currants were divided up into lots of four, in which the individual 
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TW« w«r« tre»t«d mpectaydy m follows -Oi the first vine the wound wns 

l6fl 6X1XMM(1 . on Xho ROPOnii OMa Fk tiAa nsltf vmva«* e*><AU 


AsniH V. waAou vAtiuu, uu bue xohixd ono wio wouna ^as nrst coated with wax and 
than hMdajj^ oyier in the same wav as the third Reporting on th^ matter m 
December Mr La^r, 8upenntenaent of the College Vineyard, stated that 
three weeks a^r the c^ieration the unprotected incisions weie dry and bare 
^ widening the incismns that a ere simply waz^ over had 
to oalliM over wmlst those that had been bandaged had completely 
over jniere was no diffeience between those that had been simply 
bandaged and those that had been Both waxed and bandaj^d ^ ^ 

goes without saying that these letsults aie eminently satisfactory, and 
® IS »» exceedingly simple and rapid 

can confidently be recommended to all currant growers Ac¬ 
companying these notes are RotnA onlia __ix._ 


Fig II 

Showing state of bandaged incision towaids centie of stem piecedmg 
>ear s unprotected incision towards the base * 



hi"" bv noticed that the nnm 

on this ;^ar s incision is actually bulging out bevond the IavaI ^ 

^ned ouHiSm a weu!wi^ 

incis^ i^mt^y above appears a bad scar frSS, last year^s^^rati^^ 
liARJittff unproterted mcisions are, it is true, slowly 

awd ' however, that an unprecedentedly cool 

wsdm^smiim^ unquestionably favoured tke healing process in tlw - 






VxvHM'iiriii 


oertain ^ epparentls the case, since a check, oi x 

g!!* !S.S!gS * £f SSrf ViJv ‘i** “**»•« «t 

■x.jy ♦>»* the r«pld heelmg of the wound in- 

sniced oy bandaiiiit mijipxt have had an injunous effect on the setting of the 
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fruit. It is satisfivctoi} to note that, so far as tlie pieeent season's results 
are concerned at all events, no difference can be detected between the setting 
of the fruit on the vines with rapidly healed nourids and those still in the 
process of healing. 

There is another reason why the use of waxed bandages over the incisions 
should commend itself to currant growers. It is a matter of very geneial 
experience that the weakening effects on the vines are minimised by the re¬ 
moval of as narrow a layer ot bark as possible. The comparatively mud effects 
of a narrow incision may be attributed, 1 believe, mainly to more rapid healing 
et unproteoteid incisions. Unfortunately to cut a very narrow strip of bark 
out or a thick stem is both a tedious and a slow’ operation, involving the 



Fig.III. 

Showing ba'ndage used for bandaged incision; preceding year's 
unprotected incision higher up. 


grower in some considerable expense in labour. Now’, whilst 1 am far from 
advocating the removal of an unnecessarily wide strip of bark, I am of opinion 
that a strip from one-eighth to one-quarter of an inch in width may with 
safety be removed, providing the wound is immediately bandaged with wax 
cloth. It follows that baAidaging should not only blasts the healing of the 
wound, but it will also lessen the cost of ^‘ringing." 

Whilst in Angaston some time hack I notic^ that one grower had, for 
experimental purposes, no doubt, covered nis incisions with clay, bound to the 
stem by a piece of cloth. It is probable that the results obtaiq^ will be satis¬ 
factory; but just as clay is interior under our climate to wax for grafting 
pui-poses, so it is likely to be in this case. Further, its application is certain 
to be far more laborious and expensive than that of a strip of waxed cloth. 
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ALLEGED INTEODUCTION OF THE QUEENSLAND 
FkUIT FLY. 

In response to request from the Hon. Minister of Agrioulture for a re|>ort 
on the Hlleiied introduction of the Queensland fruit fly in imported bananas 
and the newspaper oorreepondenoe thereon, Mr. Qeo. Quinn, Inspector of 
Fruit, reported as follows: — 

Tlie whole of this alarm appears to have orimnated in a case of mistakeu 
identitv. As far as I can satner the facts of the case are as follows:—On 
Saturday, December 19 las^ Mr. J. J. Bishop, Manager of the S.A. Fruit and 
Vegetable Company, carried some bananas from the city to his home at Nor¬ 
ton's Summit. On examination these proved to be infested with magjmts, 
and Mr. Bishop appears to have oonoluded that if ma^ots were pres^ m 
bananas they must of necessity be the larvae of the dreaoM fruit fly of Queens¬ 
land. On the Monday morning following Mr. Bishop drew the attention ot 
Inspector Rowell to the magfl^ts in some more bananas of the san^ lot whioli 
were in possession of the Fruit and Vegetable Company at their depot in 
Adelaide. Mr. J. H. OowUng was also present, and was advised by Mr.- 
Rowell to bring the fruits witn the maggots in them to this Department fur 
identification. Instead of this, however, he took them to the BegisUr Office 
and secured the insertion of the statement that the bananas were infested by 
the Queensland fruit fly. 

Borne of the bananas iK>ntaining these maggots were brought to the office 
by Inspector Rowell, and I examined the insects, and expressed the opinion 
that they were Qie progeny of the small fly which frequents places whoever 
fruits are undergoing fermentation and decay. 1 examined the bananas also, 
and felt confident the maggots were not those of the fruit fly of Queensland, be 
cause of the method of attack being so utterly difEerent. The insects them¬ 
selves were differently marke^ and their movements and siee also distinguished 
them from the Tepnritis. These maggots had begun work in the ends ot 
Qie bananas, where—owing to havingoeen wrenched from their stalks—the 
fruits had begun to decay. The true fruit fly punctures the softening banana 
at any point upon its snrraoe. The maggot, resulting from the egg deposited in 
tlie puncture, at once finds itself in contact with the pulp beneath the rind, and 
it starts to burrow in any direction. Such infested fruits rapidly soften, and 
on being handled the liquid contents begin to oosse through the holes 
whence we attack began, but which have since become enlarged by decay. 
When the maggots are fully grown they invariably crawl out or the fruits io 
pupate, and, under natural conditions, bury themselves in the soil for snch k 
puipose. Mr. W. W. Froggatt, the able Entomologist to the N«w South 
Wales Department of Agriculture, states from personal observation that they 
will attach themselves to paper or to the sides of wooden cases hi which the 
infested fruits may have been packed, and pupate in that position. 

The bananas brought by Inspector Rowell were placed in a hatching jar in 
this office on December 21: and on December 29, when 1 returned afwr the 
holidays^ many of the insects had transformed, and socM of the flies were 
present in the jar. These maggots pupated in the dekiayuig fruiiL and, as tar 
as 1 could see, did not enter the soil placed in the jar for them. The flies were 
submitted to Mr. J. G. O. Tepper, F.L.S., the Entomologist of the South 
Australian Museum, who, after a close examination, Undly wrote that in his 
opinion they belonged to an unnamed species of Musoiles ftrue flies), and were 


open at lliomdon Park and Burnside as early as 1885 and 1886. so it must be 
indigenous, and not imported with the bananas from which it had been 
hatched, but infested them since they came into tlie Ic^ stores. As they have 
been seen proceeding from banana peel rotting ip a met box, I presume that 
the flies deposit their eggs on overripe and putnsfyiiig fruits generally.” 

I think the writers of these letters to ^ PPhlio Press are not to be 
oominended for the method by which they start a rUifeur that this pest, against 
which all tlw States are up in arms, has been oatrM into some fruit-growing 
districts of South Australia. Such a statement ognnot be recalled, no matter 
bon erronoons it may be, and persons who disposed in the othei 

Stiates mav use it as a lever to put fresh iipjMiments in the way of oit^ 
fruits which may be sent to compete in their matwets. To talk of prohibition, 
without considering the spirit of retaliation whi^ its practice engenders, is 
certainly the result of one-sided reflection. 
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The accusation of neglect on the part of the Inspectors, wtiich forms fhe 
keynote of Mr. J. H, Cowling’s complaint, I pass over as possessing all tiie 
yalue attachable to * ^hearsay’~ evidence^ as that grower has to my j^nowledge 
never witnessed the methods of inspection we now apply to imported fruitsi 
Mr. Merchant’s somewhat hasty conclusion is based on mistaken identity, and 
I have no doubt when he becomes fully cognisant of the actual facts of the 
case he will recognise the position. Mr. Qrasby’s contribution deserves all of 
the consideration which can be claimed for the statements—(that our '^system 
of inspection, though of some value, is no safeguard, and often a perfect 
farce”)—of one who first pronounces sentence and then considers the proving 
of the truth of the allegations a mere secondary superfluity. If the 
writer’s observations are to be judged according to their accuracy they stand 
self-condemned. If in their explicitness we are to seek useful ideas, there is 
much unravelling of those reservations—so characteristic of the writer—to be 
done. I am in doubt as to whether 1 should feel obliged to Mr. Grasby tor 
telling the public he thinks roy officers do their best, when the whole of the 
context of his letter implies how poor, in his opinion, that best is. We do not 
shrink from the investigations or those who, possessed of sufficient knowledge, 
will take trouble to genuinely investigate our actions in the performance of 
our public duties, nor do we resent criticism founded on such invostigntioiis. 
It may be nows to Mr. Grasby to be informed that, in connection with the 
inspection of imported fruits, the whole of the work or handling and inspecting 
is done by officers paid by the Government: and where the “outwitting,” wliicli 
is so disingenuously attributed to the merchants can come in, when those mcii 
practically do not see the fruit until tiie officials have done with it, will pro¬ 
bably puzzle a^ individual who is possessed of a less elastic imagination than 
Mr Grasby. The only point on which he has committed himself to a decided 
course is that, in the opinion of Mr. Grasby, “bananas should be proliihitcd 
during the fruit season.” Such a statement is very vague, and could onlv be 
madoliy a person who has but the most superficial idea of the subject iiiidor 
discussion. During the past five years, in which wo have been inspcctniKC 
bananas, the larvw of the Queensland fruit fly has not been detected in anv 
fruits arriving here other than during July, August, and Septcmhci 'I'li.* 
contention (that this insect would not thrive here has not been advanced bi 
any officer of this Department as far as I am aware. A doubt respecting the 
position has been expressed because thousands of cases of Queensland hanan^^ 
were poured into Victoria and South Australia before ahy restrictions existed, 
and yet no outbreak occurred. There is a certain amount of support to tins 
in the fact that scores of larvao of this insect put in jars here in Vupust Imie 
not survived or developed into flies, even though some did reach the pupal 
stage. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

CODUN MOTH. 

To THB EdXTOE. 

Pir—4s Secretary, riy Branch instructs me to reply to Mr. Monks' let¬ 
ter in the January number of The Journal, “Some of the delegates” was 
not mentioned in our minutes (October 31), as sent in, which rend - “Mr. 
Oinn showed samples of Gravenstein apples quite the size of ordinary 
marbles, and fully justifying his reference to them in his paper ni Confer¬ 
ence.” Also, “Mr. Oinn called attention to the fact that he had noticed first 
empty chrysalis during third week in October.” We differ from Mr. Monks 
in that we consider there is a decided difference in the tkne trees of snine 
variety flower, etc., whether on high hill or gully ground, for instance, and 
in cultivation; and certainly, when there is eight or ten miles between tlie 
Forest Range orchards and ours, there may be some radical difference, let 
alone the trifling one- a week or ten days—^he mentions. Every grower 
knows that the whole style of trhe country the other side of Summertowii is 
different from ours, and we consider that before Mr. Monks wrote his letter 
he should have seen Mr. Oinn’s Gravensteins for himself, whilst in these 
parts. Fruit is not all earlier this season, and Gravenstoins are a)nong<*t 
those sorts that are not.—I am. Sir, etc., 

Wk. H, Huohss, Longwood Branch. 

[The reference to “some of the delegates” was made by the Editor to 
explain the reason why the exhibit was made.—^E©.] 
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NOTES ON PACKAOeS USED AND METHODS OP 
PACKING FRUITS FOR EXPORT. 

By QeoKGE Qni^N, HoBTicrLTuiiAL Instruotoe. 

"Sext to being able to produce first-dasR fruits to meet the requirements 
of outside marlu^ comes tlie questi</n of safe transit. It is true, the tempera¬ 
ture and storage conditions mamtained during the journey may be said to 
hold the key to the position; but. granted that the treatment in these reepeots 
on the voyage is in keeping with our present knowledge respecting what has 
proved successful in the past, the next consideration is the adoption of suit 
able packages into which the carefully selected and graded fruits should be 
securely encased. 

On the following pages I hare figured a ten of the packages which have 
thus far proved most suitable for the safe carriage of various kinds of fruits. The 



Plate I. 

The peacock Apple Case. 


Australasian exporters of apples to London are indebted to Tasmania for 
the establishment of this trade on an assured basis, and it is only natural 
to expect that omt of their wider experience some alert mind among the 
shippers from that State would evolve a suitable package. 

The case now known as tlje *‘Peacock” case -fupm the name of the 
gentleman who first suggested it—is fast becoming the recognised standard 
for the European as well as the interstate trade in apples. The case has 
outside measurenmts of 10 x 15 x 20 inches, so tliat if tseoeasary in stacking 
the cases thep will oross-pack exactly, thus rendering the bona in the pile 
as complete as tlpit mured by the bricklayer in his wall-building. It is 
claimed that this mttlts in etconomy of the shipping space, enabling two or 
three caMOS more to be S^i'ed in a measured ton than was possible with the 
older styles of oases. When made from Tasmanian hardwooos, battens | in, 
in thickness used in the sides, top, and bottom, end the ends are cut 
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from boards } in. thickness. W'ith our softer imported pine woods, the ends 
Jneed to be } in. or i in. timber; and some of the side battens from 4-in. 
material. 

Mr. James Lang, the ell-known fruitgrower^ of Haroourt, Victoria, has 
suggested a modification in the thickness ot the timber used in the battens 
which form the sides. This has been adopted here with conspicuous success, 
and the refrigerating engineer ot the Orestes declared the cases shipped 
in that boat, which were made on Mr. Lang's plan, to be the best be had 
met. The modification is simply that the sides—the 20-in. side- are each 
made of four battens, two of which are \ in. thick and two | in. thick. In 
construction the battens 4 in. thick are nailed on the outer edges of each side 
and those } in. thick are placed side by side betw'een them. This has two advan- 
i>ages, for not only does it gite stability to the cases, but when they are laid 
on their sid<*s in the ship or stack the thick battens of the upper case always 


Plate 11. 

Case of Oranges, as packed for export. 


rest upon those of the case beneath it. The thin, or |-in., battens then are 
opposite and parallel to each other, affording a ventilation space of a quarter 
or an inch between each tier of oases, w'hioh cannot be omitted by careless 
stacking or removed by the slkifting of dunnage or by splintering off, as was so 
often the result when a lath was tacked to the c^nd or each case. To secure 
the proper ^‘tijp;htening” of the contents, when nailing down it is desirable 
that the top or each or these cases should be made from one pfeoe of board 
rather than of two battens. When made as described above the cubic con¬ 
tents of this case is a fraction over 2,331 in. As an Imperial busb^ con¬ 
tains 2,218.192 cubic in., the buyer secures full meaHurement when he pur¬ 
chases the contents as ^ bushel of apples. The spaces between the battens on 
the sides should not exceed 4 in., otherwise there is danger of sufficient of the 
convex surface of the fruits being s^eesed hi between the sharp edges, and 
thus being seriously bruised or cut. Knts also insert their sharp noses oetween 
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Griip« showing the fruite embedded in granulated cork. 
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PrvTi IV 

Po\ h CmU ^^lth tray to fit into same 


^ood f m thick and the sides of laths i m thick the 

M A w ^‘^Ix 

tmde horn {h"?State ™' ““ ™"' "*** “ *’’’ ‘PP'* “PPrt 



to ariSr »d”a,™ 

puttinff in a pad ot nood wool thei aio packed in rows nnti/^t^ cane u 9II«1 
tilS'lId j*?! '°e*ber pad of wood wool la placed over the frnfta 

WMn pioperh ailteil oranitea ma» be packed very flrwh Aa with tte 
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upon the thick outside framework of battens, but tiie contact of the foot of 
the workman would be fatal to the thinner wood: and, unfortunately, this is 
a oontingenoy which arises only too Inequently in the handling of fruit in 
transit. 

Tim oherry crate hgored in Plates VI. and VII. has been used very 
extensively in interstate export. This orate has outside dimensionB as fol¬ 
lows: --“374 in. long, 18i in. wide, and 11 in. deep. The ends are made of 
Hn. boards. Three battensi each 3 x |, are used on each side, four on the 
bot^m, and the top is formed of two pieces each 6 in. wide. This crate holds 
twelve chip punnets, in three tiers. Each punnet has a capacity of 4| £b. of 



Plats VII. 

Cherry Crate, filled with punnets. 


cherries. The punnets are 124 m. tong, (ii in. wide, 3 in. deep, with a parti¬ 
tion across tiiie centre. A small external cleat, | in. thick, is nailed upon 
each end of the punnet. 

The cherries are gathered dry and packed in tlie punnets, settling them 
down closely by gently shaking the punnet irom tdnva to time. When a 
layer of punnets is placed in the crate a Inver of wood wool is spread over 
the fruit, and so on, until the crate is filled The layer of wood wool used 
' before putting on tiie lid must be sufficiently thick to make the whole of the 
contents firm. The varieties found most suitable for carrying are those 
known in this State As Bigarreau Napoleon, Waterloo, ftt. Margaret’s, and 
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Florraoe. The p;reatest care must be taken to exclude split, bruised, or wet 
berries from the packases. 

Tl» package figured in Plate IX. is likely to prove of considerable 
ysliie m ^he transportation of pears to Surone. It oonsists of fhree trays 
ioined together an external cleat fastened to each oomer. Tliese trays 
nare been used with success in the export of pears from Victoria to London, 
uid I am informed the Tasmanian sprowers have also adopts the principle 
in their ovei-sea trade. As far as 1 am awai^ the only grower who thus 
far has adopted theve packages here is Mr. Q. R. Laffer, of Belair, throu^ 



Plate Vm. 

Cheny Ciatc, shoeing \entiIation spaces and punnets. 


whose kindness I have been able to figure them here. I would suggest the* 
trays should made of such dimensions so that when three arc umted. as 
shown in oui illustration, a package will be formed with proportions egual-to 
those of the Peacock apple case. To attain this end they should be aiade as 
follows-The^ sides be composed of battens in. long, 8 in. 

wide, I hi. thick. The lids—<me of which is required for evo^ three trays— 
should ^ composed of four pieces, two of which should be 19J in. long by 
^ t»y 1 ill. thick, and two 19i x 3| x |bottom of every tbiid wy 

•bould be made of exactly similar dimensions, while that of the other two trays 
should be made ot four pieces, each 191 x 84 x |. This variation in thioknees will 
give the ventilation described as having proved ao successful in conneoHoa 
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wM the Peeeook epfije case. The ends are ^ach composed of three pieoee 
9k long a S lu. X |. The four cleats (one used at each corner) each measure 
9 m. a 8 in. x; | in. 

packingthe pears a tray a*ith the two i>in. battens on the bottom 
is packed nrst. The fruits are each carefully wrapped in a piece of tissue 



■ifi^ 




PukTU IX. 

Pear Crate, oomposed of three trays, also tray showing method of packing. 


T^^serond and third tr^s are packea similarly and placed in a pile. Tl^ 
hd 18 then naiM on ^ we top tray, placing the i-in. thick battens on the 
ends of the three trays are then adjusted and the cleats 
ff"*.****' .T*"'* J”?. take a “dbre-twlins” dirtction 
into the wood of the trays, they shall not penetrate to the fruits. 


ANALYSES OF FERTILISERS. 

B\ W. L. SrMitKBS, Insvfctor of Fcrtiubers 

IJie fdbwmg results of analyses of samnles of fertilisers obtained by 

published for general iulormatiou. 
in eaicn oaae mm oainxllea^ of constituents, or guarantee resister^ hv tlM 

oftiwMlSjSia***”* ***’^ ’®“**^“***y tl>« 

tfp to d >^ of reUtivdy snutll quentitim of muiare h»r« arriTtd, 

ssf.sas^asvsssrsft/.j'n.'a^*^ "• 

wo.a per cent. ’ 
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Eldba, Smith & Co’b Ceres Superphosphate.—Water-soluble phosphate 
(86 per oent.), 88.7 per cent. 

Eldbb, Smith, & Co.’s Lawes’ Superphosphate. -Water-soluble phosphate 
(96 per cent.), 89 per cent. 

Norman A Co.’s Superphosphate.—Water-soluble phosphate (3o per 
oent.), ^.7 per cent. 

GiOBOi Wills & Co.’s United Alkali Company’s Superphosphate.—Water- 
soluble phosphate (86 per cent.). 37.4 per cent. 

Adblazdb Chemical Works Co.’s Mineral Superphosphate.—Water-soluble 
phosphate (36 per oent.), 41.9 per oent. 

Adelaidr Chemical Works Co.’s Bone Superphosphate.—Nitrogen (2.1 
per cent.), 1.8 per cent.; water-soluble phospha/te (15.2 per cent.), ^.8 per 
oent.; citrate-soluble phosphate (16.8 per oent.), 12.2 per cent., noid-soluble 
phosphate (6.8 per cent.), 4.3 per oent. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.'s Guano Superphosphate.—Water-soluble 
phosphate (25 per cent.), 34.4 per cent.; citrate-soluble phosphate (5 per cent ), 
1.5 per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate (3 per cent.), not tested. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Bonedust.—Nitrogen (3.6 per cent.), 3 7 
per cent.; acid-boluble phosphate (45 per cent.), 43.4 per cent. 

Crompton & Son’s Bonedust. Nitrogen (8.9 per cent.), 3.9 pei cent , 
4cid-soluble phosphate (44.67 per cent.), 4o.2 per ceu^t. 


SORGHUM HAY. 

Sorghum is rarely utilised except for feeding green or ior converting into 
ensilage. In a season like the present, when, owing to the bountiful suininer 
rains experienced, theie is in many places a good natural supply of gieen 
herbage, the sorghum is consequently not required tor thatl purpose. 
Where this cannot be conveniently made into ensilage, farmers zob.;^ perhaps, 
be surprised to learn that, aocoidmg to The Texas Stochman and Farmeu it 
can be converted into good hay. Tne following extract describes the method 
of making sorghum hay: — 

‘‘Sometimes, especially during moist weather or i« wet localities, difficulty 
is experienced in curing the hay on account of its susceptibility to rot under 
such conditions. Ordinarily, however, sorghum cafn be cured with compara¬ 
tive ease. It may be cut with a mower, corncutter, or self-binder. Ir fbe 
former are used the best method to follow is that of Professor Connell, of the 
Texas Experimental Staition, which is as follows: — 

“ ‘After mowing, which is done when the seeds are partially ripe, allow 
the sorghum to lie on the ground sufficiently long to dry out at the end of 
the blades. If the crop is thick it should be turned over on the ground to 
expose the bottom portion of the crop to the sun for a short time. Usually, one 
full day’s sun is required to dry it sufficiently to be put into the cock. These 
haycocks may be 5 ft high and 4 ft. in diameter, of the shape of an old- 
fashioned beehive. All of the hay put up in this manner should be well 
settled as it is laid an the pile. After having constructed it to the proper 
height, rake the loose sorghum away from the sides, leaving a neat pile of hav 
that will turn water in time of rain. Allow it to remain in this shape for 
two or three days for fermentation to take place, which is evidenced by the 
heating and the deposit of dow upon the interior of the cock. When thoroughly 
warm, and before the hay loses its natural colour, open the cocks and expose 
the hay to four or six hours’ sun, according to the weight of the crop per 
acre and the siee of the stacks. Then the hay is ready to haul to the barn 
or be placed in stacks, where it may safety be expect^ to remain without 
moulding or heating further. Tf the hay is allowed to remain in the cocks too 
long, the fermentation proceeds too far, and the hay sours and then rots m 
the held. It will remain longer in the cocks without damage the less of 
water or sap it contmns when put up. Use no salt or other preparations to 
preserve the hay. The hay may be baled safei^ if given six to ten hours* sun 
from the cooks, depending on the sine e# the stalks. 

'When a self-binder is used, a method grea% folbwed in East Texas is to 
allow the bundles or shocks to remain in ihe field about eight or ten days, 
putting together a number of bundles leaning against each other, and in¬ 
clined at the top so as to shed water. After that tboy may be put up in 
stacks or taken to the bam.’ ”—New Sovfh Wa(e$ AqricvZinral Oa^eiU. 
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Council or Aoiiiculturb* 

Tli^ monthly meeting of the donneil of Aiorioali^ was ^ the ofim 
ot the Department of Agriooltara on Wedneedaj, January 18, 1904, all the 
members but Mr. Thos. Hardy being present. 

The Minister of Agrioultuxe forwarded rmrt 1^ Professor Towar on the 
Rosewortby College examination results. The Professor attributed the 
low results to (1) ^ lengthened absences of several students owing to aoeid^ts 
and illness; (2) several stnoents, without the xurnW calibre or who are too lai^ 
to work, exercisiiuc an influence the rererse of wholesome over many of their 
fellow students; (3) to the fact that, as only the final third year exarnmations 
carry weight in connection with the College diploma, a number of students 
appear to care but little for the peroen^e of marks gained at the sessional 
examinations, several not even attempting some of i^e papers. He thought 
that this difficulty would be remedied by making every study and every 
examination count in the diploma work. The Hon. Minister intimated his 
intention of asking the Council to appoint one or more of its members to act 
with an expert educationalist as a oommittee to enquire into the matter after 
the diploma examinations were concluded. 

The Secretary Stated that the CounoirB request that the Government 
should indicate its intentions in reference to the sale of oodlin moth apples had 
been torwarded to the Hon. Minister, who had announced that the depart¬ 
ment would not enforce the law against the sale of such fruit this year. Con¬ 
siderable discussion ensued, and several members blamed the Gkiveamment tor 
its action in this matter, it being generally held that the decision to permit 
of the unrestripfced sale of infested fruit would deal a heavy blow to the apple 
industry. M.r. I4affer thought the present (Government was not so much to 
blame as those members of Parliament who supported the motion that was 
carried in the House of Assembly some twelve months ago. This question 
was made a political matter by a section of the growers, and to secure votes 
the members of Parliament had taken action which, as one inte¬ 
rested in the industry, he could only regard as a retrograde step. Neither 
was the decision of the Government consistent. For years the sale of infested 
fruit had been prohibited, although the growers were not in a position to deal 
with the pest in their gardens satisfactorily; but now, when it had, at con¬ 
siderable ei^enae, been proved that arsenical spraying is absolutely effective, 
the restrictions on the sale of the fruit were abolished. Our apple industry 
was assuming very large proportions, but growers were now faced with a 
serious difficulty. Col. Rowell and other members agreed, and, on the motion 
of Col. Rowell, it was unanimously resolved that tffie Oounciil desires to 
express its regret at the decision of the Government, and requests that the 
question be reconsidered. 

The Minister forwarded considerable correspondence respecting alleged 
damage'to butter on the railway in transit from xongala and Petersburg. It 
was decided to refer the matter to Messrs. Galdwell and Sandford as represent¬ 
ing the dairy industry. 

In reply to a question the Secretary stated that the Dai^ Instructor had 
not ad;ds^ tl» I^partment as to whether he had aooepted the position of 
Dairy Expert for Queensland, as stated in the daily papers. 

Messr^ Galdwell, luGller, and Molineux promised to attend Conference of 
Northern Branches, at Gladstone, on February 10. 

The following gentlemen were appointed as members of the undermentioned 
Branches:—Penm, Mr. J. Alexander; Lucindale, Mr. W. G. Williams. 

Mr. Miller referred to the question of the deetruotion of rabbits. These 
were increa sing at an enormous rate in many parts of the farming areas, and 
it wM impmtive vigorow action should be ti^en to deal with &em. 
Parliament ^had in the Vermin ASets reoqflmis^ the absolute necessity for simul¬ 
taneous a^ion in desjaeying rabbits andnad given the District Oounoils power 
to fix a time for su^ action. Unfortunately, however, no attempt appeared 
to made lur the Co^cils interested to secure oontinui^ of action, w&h the 
rwult that mferent ^tes were fixed. As an instance of this he mentioned 
that some of his land was in tlm Mundoora District, and that Council had 
owieU tlM destaructlM of rabbits for one month from January 14; in the 
adjommg District of Pine he alw hrid land, and here the date fixed by the 
Council was «IKMn February 14. This resulted in less effe^ve work being done 
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throu#j;liout both districts, and he moved that the Minif«ter be asked to bnnj; 
under notice of the Distiict Councils the necessity for securing snnultanooiis 
work in rabbit destruction in districts bordering on one another. The motion 
was carried unanimously 

Mr, Marshall tabled a list of rust-resisting wheats and was thanked tor ' 

same. 


RUST-RESISTING WHEATS. 

The following list of rust-resisting and rust-escaping wheats has been lur- 
nished by Mr, R. Marshall, late of Hope Farm, Templers, at the request ot the 
Council of Agriculture:— 


Variety. 


Season 
ot Kipening. 


Husl resisiittg 

Reused by 

Rust escaping | 


Comeliack 
Yandilla A. 

Rerraf 

Bartlett’s Crossbred 
Steinwedel 
Newman’s Early * 
Early Para 
Early Purple 
Marshall’s Early . 
Marshall’s Early 
Solid Straw .. 
Early Morn 
Baker’s Early 
Marshall's No. 5.. 
Alpine 
Hercules 

Marshall’s No. 3 . 
Marshall’s No. 4.. 
Marshall’s No 6.. 
Marshall’s No. 7.. 
Marshall’s No. 8.. 
Marshall’s No. 10.. 
Marshall’s No 1).. 
Marshall’s No. 29. 
Marshall’s No. 83.. 
Marshall’s Prolific,. 
Ceres 

Silver King 
Majestic 
Gallant .. 

Jonathan 

Bobs 

Kivin 

South Australian 
Wonder 


Early i Rust lesisting W. Farrei (N. S Wales) 


Rust escaping Bartlett 

„ A. Steiinvedel, Buluklava 

,, Newman 

,, I A. H. Robin, Nunootpa 

;; K Marshall 


Mi< 


Early 

Midi 


„ (x. Baker 

id-season Rust resisting H. Marshall 


1 Very resistant 
I Rust-resistant 


I Very resistant 

** I »» 

Rust-resisting W. Farrer (N. S. Wales) 

j »» >» 

,, j A. B. Hobin, Nunootpa 


* Neumann’s Early t 


A number of returns concerning rust-resisting wheats have been received 
from the Branches of the Bureau, it is particularly requested that all ^on. 
Secretaries will make a point of returning oefore February 21 the forms giving 
the information require, as it is important that the complete list ot rust- 
resisting wheats should be published in the March issue. 
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U>TUS AUSTRALIS. 

Lotuii auf»traUf» is a perennial lierb. ooiumou to most parts of Australia, 
The plants vary in use aoooraina to the climatic and soil 
conditions of their surroundings. On the coast sandhi]^ and 
on the embankmenits along the railway line through the hilU 
they often form large, straggly^ and generally circular bushes, up to 2 ft. in 
h^ht and 2 ft. (> in. to 3 ftTli in, across^ and covered with numerous flowers. 
On the other hand, we have at various times during the dry seasons received 
from the pastoral areas complete flowering specimens consisting of a single 
stem, 6 to 9 m. in height, bearing a few flowers at the summit. The leaves, 
which are of a dull green colour, consist of five small leaflets, three of which 
are at the end of the stalk, and the other pair wt the base, near the stem. The 
plant bears pretty, pea-shaped flowers, varying in colour from white to 
purplish, but gonernllj* pink, forming umbels at the end of a stalk, often seve- 
i*al inches in length. Tlie seedpods are cylindrical in Bhaj[>e and frpm 1 in. to 
2 in. m length, A variety of this plant, Lotus australis var. Behrianus, ;s 
generally much smaller, usually decumbent, with leaves small and broad, 
flowers small, dark reddish in colour, and borne singly or in twos or threes on 
a short stalk. 

Stockouncrs hold ver> diverse opinions as to the merits and dements of 
Lotus australis and its \arietv. Tn the early days of the State the larger form 
was regarded as a valuable fodder, and was called “native lucerne,” a name 
by which it is still known iii many parts. Many stockowners regard it as n 
very valuable, drought-rewstnig fodder plant, and quite recently a gentleman 
holaing some pool, sandy, scrub land in the hills south of Adelaide enquired 
as to the possibility of eleaimg this land and sowing it to Lotus australis, thus 
converting it into usual pasture. That the plant is eaten by stock with relish 
and impumtv in most instances there is undoubted proof. I believe that 
penned sheep have been fed w ith it largely w'ithout any ill effect, yet there is 
no question that it has been responsible for the deaths of numerous stock. In 
many parts it is called “poison weed but the opinion of a good many ex¬ 
perienced stockmen is that it is onh injurious when hungry stock partake to 
excess of the foliage and seeds, death being the reault of acute inflammation, 
or bloat, especially W’hen it is eaten vhilo wet with dew or rain. 

Analyses have proved that, at certain stages of development at least, the 
Lotus australis, like sorghum nud some othei plants, contains a small percent¬ 
age of prussic acid 


ROSEWORTHY COLLEGE WHEAT EXPERIMENTS, 

1903 - 4 . 

B> J D Tow \R, PuiNCIPAL AGRICVLTraSL COTJ.RGE. 

VARIETY TESTS. 

Tlie variety tests were conducted iii the central portion of Field No. 6 
and in Field No. 8. The soil in No. 6 is of medium quality, which has been 
under good cultivation and manunng for a number of years. That in No. 8 
runs into the limestone and sand, and is not oonsiderea so productive. 

rnfprtunetely, with large plots, three to six acres each, and the 
showery* weather prevailing at seeding time, a considerable time elapsed 
betweenjmwing the first and finishing the last of the varieties. The weather 
dnd oondition of tlie soil were such that we were obliged to stop the varieties 
for a while, and devote the time of the teams to another set of plots. As 
will be seen w the table, thei'e was a period of over two weeks between the 
beginning and the end of the seeding. 

As a m e an t of compensating for these differences in the tiature of the 
sou and w time of sow ing, thereby bringing all the varieties to the same 
ooinparative l^ts, the King^s Early, a variety which seems to thrive well 
uimr all oondiitona on the College Farm, was insert^ frequently among the 
variety plots. In the table a percentage comparison is made, using the 
K'PJK.s K^rly a* a standard, placed in every case at 100 per cent., or points, as 
explained in the notes below. ^ 

The treatment of the soil, the manuring, and tha harvesting w’ere aa 
uniform as the conditions of the wither would permit. The drill was set 
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to 2 cwt. of manure per acre, flbid was kept in that condition through¬ 
out the experiment. The^ seeding, loo, was planned to be perfectly uniform, 
vet the difference, in tlie size of the kernels and the rate of the flov’* accounted 
lor the variations in the amount ot seed applied, except in the case of the 
Russian wheats, where the quantity of seed was so small that a lighter seedm^ 
was necessary in order to cover the required area. All of the seed was sub¬ 
jected in the usual manner to the bluestone treatment for smut. The crop 
showed practically no trace of the smut fungus. 

VARIETY TESTS 
TABLE I -^ShoHHHfi Itemiff't 


Varieties arranged in 
the order grown. 

tb 

s 

s 

'Z 

..L 

Seed per Acre. 

I'ield 
per Acre. 

Hay. Grain. 

Percentage 
Compari¬ 
son (King’s 
Early as 
standard) 

Hay Grain 

Earl mess. 

Remarks on Rust. 



lbs. 

lbs. 

bus. lbs. 





1. Fan 

June 1 

7J 

2,342 

16 

.57 

9.5 

126 

Medium 

RuBt*resistant 

2. King’s Early 

1 

81 

2.454 

13 

27 

100 

100 

Early 

ft 

X Smart's Pioneer 

1 

80 

2,4.54 

12 

18 

92 

86 

Med. to early 

Riist-affected 

4 Gluyas 

1 

71 

2.412 1 19 

10 

1 90 1 1.35 

Early 

Rust'proof 

Jerkin 


72 

2,264 

11 

m 

8.5 

82 

Med to early 

Rust affected 

6. King’s Early 

May .30 

80 

2,889 

1.5 

0 

lOU 

1(K) 

Early 

Rust-resistant 

7. Majestic 

30 

81 

3,074 

1.5 

17 

107 

9ti 'Med. to late 

Rust-proof 

K. Neumann’s.. 

30 

79 

2,778 

13 

20 

97 

84 

Med. to early 

Rust-afiected badly 

{). College Selection 

29 

76 

3,176 

17 

20 

111 

109 

Early 

Rust-resistanc 

10. Warwick . 

29 

79 

2,713 

12 

.51 

9.5 

81 

Med. to ear y 

KuBt*affected 

11. Purple Straw 

29 

81 

2,8.52 

10 

11 

100 

64 

lAte 

Rust-affected badly 

12 King’s Early 

29 

81 

2,8.52 

16 

44 

100 

)(MI 

Early 

Kust-rosistant 

13. Marshall’s No. .1 

2K 

80 

2,806 

10 

.5;i 

92 

01 

Late 

Nearly rust-proof 

14 Leak's Rust proof 

28 

70 

3,183 

9 

38 

104 

.H 


Rust-affect’d slightly 

ir>. Dart’s Imperial 

28 

79 

3,.389 

10 

11 

112 

.57 


Badly rusted 

16. Defiance 

28 

70 

,3,1.39 

8 

17 

10.3 

47 

Earl) 

„ 

17. King’s Early 

28 

81 

3,222 

18 

Xi 

100 

100 

Kusl-iesistant 

lb. 

10. Boomerang . 

17 

7.1 

— 

22 

4 

— 

100 

99 

17 

7.") 

— 

IK 

0 


82 

99 

9 9 

‘JD. Waddy .. 

17 

7.'> 

— 

1,5 

0 

— 

68 

Late 

99 

21. Russian 

16 

60 

— 

Kl 

.36, 

— 

48 

• 1 

22. Nipepooz . 

23. Qalland’s Hybrid . 

16 

66 

— 

1.5 

22 1 

— 

69 

9 9 

99 

16 

8.1 

— 

12 

13 1 

— 

.5.5 

99 

99 

24. Medeah Mixed 

16 

80 

— 

2I> 

30 1 

— 

93 

Vied, to late 

99 

20 Gluyas 

26. King’s Fiarl> 

>lune 3 

80 

— 

21 

0 1 

— 

161 , 

Early 

Rust-pioof 

21 80 

— 

13 

1 

— 

100 


Rust-resistant 

27. California Purp. Straw 

2 

80 

— 

9 

13 

— 

71 ! 

Medium 

Rust-affected 

2S. Earl} Purple Straw . 

2 

78 

— 

8 

49 1 

1 

— 

68 1 

Med. to early 

Rust-affected badly 


The columns in the table showing the percentage Oomparisou with the 
Kinc’s Early fixed at 100 per oeint. afford the best means^ of looking at the 
yields from a common standai’d. The calculations were made from the plot 
of King’s nearest adjaeent and sown on *a similar date. Where a plot occurs 
between two King’s plohi, th!e percentage comparison is made fwith the 
average of the two King’s plots. 

Thus, Plot 1 is compared with Plot 2; Plots 3-5, with the average of 
2 and 6; Plots 7-11. with the average of 6 and 12; Plots 13-16, with the 
average of 12 and l7; Plots 19-24, with No. 18; and 26, 27, and 28, with 
No. 26. 

While a careful esamination of the yields will ^enl faults with this 
method of oomparisonf taking the aotuiil yields percentages toge 

ther we can gam a fair idea of the relajttve bohariaiflr^ the several variotief 
grown under somewhat varying conditions. * ' 
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Tho^ raraarkably higli jperoentagefc of the Gluyas €^ly place it at tbs 
top of grain prodnoera. The copipavatively high yiald m Field No. 8 waa 
due in part to a slight advimtage it enjoyed by reason of better soil. The 
Fan, yielding 26 pbr oent. more grain than the adjoining King s, may be 
said to hare grown on slightly better soil also. 

The College Selection, a variety selected at the College, formerly known 
as Bearded Innominate, t<ms the list as a general sort, since it gave the 
highest comparative yield of hay, beating the n^rest King's by 11 per cent, 
in hay and 9 per cent, in gram, ^le l^art’s Imperial (also callw Bluey), 



Considering the high yield of the Majestic, and its practical immunity 
fiom rust, we must place it at the top hs a hay variety. The ruait-proez 
qualities of the Gluyas, resulting in a most perreot sample of gi*ain. easily 
place fhat variety at the top in grain production. 

The Medeah was really a general mixture of several varieties, with the 
Medeah predominating. The result, however, recommends the practice of 
mixing varieties for general crop, for this plot eertafnly liad all tne appear¬ 
ances of being as good in ^a general way as any in the entire list. The com¬ 
parison yields of Plots 19-24 are slightly unfair, as the one plot of King/s No. 
18 was threshed with the threshing machine, while every other plot in the 
experiment was gatheiwrl with a complete harvester. There i< every reason 
to believe that the threshing system saved a good percentage moi-e grain 
than the harvester. 

GhMBBAL CONtUISIONS. 

1. The Gluyas is the best yielding grain wheat, followed by Fan, College 
Selection, King^s Early, and Majestic. 

2. Considering quality as well as quantity, the Majestic tops the list as 
a hay variety, folloi^ in order by College Selection, Dart’s Imperial, Tweak’s 
Rustproof, and King’s Early. 

3. The College Selection is easily the best general variety. 

4. Th^ I'esults must be taken simply as indicative and toot ns conclusive, 
for there is no reason to warrant anything like identical results on a different 
soil or in another season. 


FERTII.ISER TESTS. 

Tliese experiments were also conducted in Field No. 6, on land which 
has been carefully cultivated and thoroughly manured tor a number of 
years. We do not know the exact history of every plot, but it was assumed 
that the area was of fairly uniform quality, while the slight differences between 
the yields from the manured and the uumanured plots indicate that the land 
is still enjoying some of the benefits of former applications of manure. 

Quantity of Manuhe Test. 

This experiment occupied the extreme north end of the field. The sowing, 
both of grain and fertiliser, was done with the drill on May 2^ and 26. The 
quantity of manure applied was carefully weighed, and agrees exactly with 
che figures given in the table. King’s Early wheat was used throughout the 
experiment, and all the work in connection with the plots was maoe as uni¬ 
form as possible. The plots ran east and west, being six passings of the 
drill in width, and about thirty chains long. 

The land at the east end of the plots was fallowed early in the winter, 
wUle that of the west end was plou|^ed in midsummer. It was from the 
midsummer plougi^g that the portion used for hay was selected. In har¬ 
vesting broad borders were discarded at each end, and the plots weie to 
divided that 0.54 iwre was cut for hay and 1.60 acres were harvested for 
'^ain and straw. The cutting for grain waa done a few days after the ou'U 
^ for hay; all the plots were harvested at the same time. The imthreshed 
fnvdn was run over the bridge, and careful weights recorded, as shown hi 
the table belqqr^ 


TABLE II. 

Giving Yields per acre of Hay, Grain, and Sfraw from Ftriiliser Test of qvaniity of Manure per acre. 
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The money velue computatione in the table of reeulte was determined by 
taking the approximate values at the present time. Whatever the prices 
might be, the relative value of the yield from the various plots would be un* 
ohan^. The relative merits of hay or grain would depend so much on th^^ 
ruling prices at the time that the figures below can be only suggestive. They 
may be interesting to indicate the relative products of the two systems of 
securing the crop. 

The above figures offer one or two perplexing problems which defy solu* 
tion. Plots 6 and 7, receiving 3 and 2i cwtr of super resj^tively, have 
yielded less than Plot 5, on which no manure was applied. The only 
feasible explanation lies in the fact that the land was naturally well sup¬ 
plied with plant food, and that any further application of phosphates wa<« 
unnecessary. Yet there may have been some condition due to the previous 
treatment of the land in Plots 6 and 7 which would cause these results. 

The most that can be learned from the experiment is that the pre¬ 
vious manurings have not tended to exhaust this field, but 'rather have 
imparted to it a very lasting benefit. 

Turning to the figures column showing gross yields and net profits, v e 
find the smaller applications giving the bemr jrielas of hay, and the applica¬ 
tion of 8 owt. per acre has given the hifi^est yield of grain. 

In the profit and loss column we find 1 cwt. giving the greatest profit, 
followed by and 1 cwt. applications. In the larger applications theie 
are less gains, and on the whole actual losses. 

Comparing the returns for hay or grain with the prices adopted abme 
there is a much betiter return from the latter. From our observation moio 
Slain and a better sample can be secured by cutting at the proper time and 
threshing the crop than from securing the crop with the stripper or har¬ 
vester. There is some more work in this system, and it calls for a consider¬ 
able outlay in machinery. Then, too, in all looalities a price of 25s. per 
ton cannot be obtained for baled straw. Yet the system offers advantages 
which commend themselves to the careful consideration of those contemplating 
the extensive purchase of harvesting machinery. 

While the results are somewhat unsatisfactory, they are indicative of the 
following conclusions: — 

1. Continual and judicious manuring imparts to the land a lasting 
benefit. 

2. Land naturally hi a high state of fertility needs only a small quantity 
of soluble phosphate to induce a maximum yield. 

8. With a market for the straw, and facilities for doing the work theie 
is a ■ decided advantage in favour of threshing thte crop and baling the 
straw. 

4. The percentage of straw in the unthreshed crop is about 42. Tlie 
remaining 58 per cent, goes to the wheat and chaff. 


Phosphatr Test. 

This experiment did not have for its object the testing of brands of 
phosphates, but rather the trial of the various kinds of manures. For the 
purposes of the experiment it is unnecessary to consider the name or maker 
of the manure, but to look more to the source and character of material. 

The wheat manure used ota Plot 2 differs from the ordinary phosphate 
in that it contains a small percentage of nitrogen and pcHUtsh. The analysis 
of the article used was approximat^y as follows;—Water-solnble phosphate, 
35 per cent,; citrate soluble, 10 per cent.; acid soluble, 5 per cent.; total, 
40 per oMrt.; nitrogen, 1 per cent.; also potash; cost, £5 per ton. 

The home mixed manure is, like the wheat manure, a complete fertiliser, 
made up of one part each of nitrate of soda and muriate of potash to two 
parti of mineral super. This gives a manure very rich eomparativriy in 
nitrogen and potash, the mixture containing approximately 4 per oent nitrogen 
15 Mr oe^. notash, and 18-19 per oent. water-soluble phosphate. The cost 
owing to m nigh price of ^ nitrogen and potash, renders this mixture too 
expensive, as the pnoe would figure out to per ton. 

Mineral super it one of the oemmeroial phosphates sold under a guarantee 
of 86^ per cent. wator-soluUe phosphate and 6-8 per cent, citrate soluble; 
price, £4 5s. per ton* This manure differs from the two former in the fact 



TABLE III. 

8 howi 1 ^f RpAiilU from Applictttiom of various Manures. 



NolCasare ..I 2,773 I 2,877 12 8 1,208 
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that it contains absolutely no nitrogen nor pota^, but more soluble phos¬ 
phate than either of the above. 

Bonedust is an animal phosphate in Its natural state; that is. the phos¬ 
phoric add has pot been treated to affect its solubility. It contains more 
ph^horic add than the .mineral super, yet in a less available form. It 
contains also a good percentage of nitrogen, the analysis being:—Acid-soluble 
pho^hate, 45 per cent.; nitrogen, 8.14 per cent.; price, £6 los. per ton. 

Guano super resenUilee more closely the wheat manure than any other . 
of the above, containing less soluble and less total phosphate, with a very small 
percentage of nitrogen and potash, but not spebified. The super bdkrs a 
guarantee of water-sduble, 90.30 per cent.; citrate- and acid-soluble, 16.20 per 
cent.; price, £4 2s. 6d. 

Thomas phosphate is a waste product, obtaiimd by precipitating with 
lime the phosphoric acid in certain iron ores. It is one of the most difficult 
phosphates to dissolve, containing 30 per cent, calcium phosphate, all in the 
add-soluble form. The prioe is £4 per ton. 

The quantity applied per acre was in all oases 2 owt., and the King's 
Early wheat was sown throughout the experiment. The se^ and fertilisers 
were sown with the drill on Kay 26 and 27. The gain or loss over the 
average of the no manure plots was determined by comparing the results 
uith the two unmanured plots nearest adjacent. 

The natural high state of fertility of this land, as in the former experi¬ 
ment, has again asserted itself, especially on the portion of the plot harvested 
as ha.i. In the grain yields tl^re is a decided increased crop where the 
soluble pliosphates were applied in Plots 2, 3, 4, and 6. 

Tlie unequal relative yield of grain to the unthreslied crop is a condition 
not easy to explain. The straw averaged about 42 per cent, of the weight of 
the crop as it came from the field. 

In the total yield of grain the home mixture tops the list, altho^h 
its excessive co«d brings its margin of net gain down in the last column. Ine 
experiment is one calling for several trials before definite conclusions can Im 
drawn. The variations m the soil and the seasons must be considered, and 
this cannot be done in one year. It is quite evident, as in the previous 
experiment, that in this soil the smaller applications would have realised 
larger financial gains. 

On the whole, the fertiliser tests have given us ctoly partial conolu- 
uons. They indicate, however, that there is-no danger in ruining the land 
by the application of couimeroial manures, for the field on which these ex- 
periiMiith were tried has perhaps been manured with phosphates as much as 
stoy farming laud in tlie Btate. 

Anotlier conclusion that may be solely drawn is that land in good heart 
<* 5 ^ ^ brouglit to it+. most profitable yield through the moderate application 
of soluble phosphates rather than by heavy dressings. The results give little, 
but not much, enoouragement in the use of nitrogenous manures. 


R08BWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Farm. 

By J. D. Towak. Pbincipal Aghicultubal Colleok. 

Work during the post month has consisted in cleaning up after the harvest 
and getting the fallows again in proper condition. The great quantity of 
rain which came during December inauced a vigorous growth of weeds, and 
these h4ve kept the scarifiers busy for a whole month. The job is now nearly 
completed, and where the work was begun promptly the soil beneath the 
surface is abundantly moist. but that portion of the fallow which had to be 
left until the last has become quite dry through the extensive surface evapo¬ 
ration and the great draught made on its water supply by the growth of 
weeds. ^ 

Feed is abundant, and the stock is all in excellent condition. Tiro or 
three hundred more sheep could be kept than we now have, but prices for 
stores have prevented our purcliasing of more stock. The College Farm has 
recently received, the gift of the Hon. J. J. Duncat^ a fine young Berkshire 
boar ana sow, products of his Gum Creek Station. We are fattening, mostly 
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on barley, about fifty young pigs. Biales of breeding stock have been I'ery 
brisk; in tact, we are practically sold out of everything old enough to wean. 

"^The cows have been receiving our second cutting of lucerne, the first crop 
having been put in the silo. To our surprise, the cows did not take kindly to 
the ^een lucerne. They show a decided preference for silage which has 
lain m the pit for more than a year. 

The College vegetable garden has been,a great satisfaction this summer. 
The copious summer rains, supplemented by the irrigation of Barossa water, 
has kept us with a constant supply of green vegetables. With the aid or 
the water the lawn and flower beds at the College buildings and cottager hnve 
been kept growing and healthy. A large area has been planted t<» couch 
grass and flowers, while several rows of hedge sitarting to protort the 
gardens from tl>e winds, which now are our worst hindrance. 

Experimental Vineyard. 

By H. E. Lafjj'ER, BrpBiiiNTENnKNT or Vineyahd. 

The grapes are now ripening rimidly, and vintage should start about the 
third or miith week in February. Though the crop is by no means hca\ v. the 
fruit is largo and well filled, consequently the wei^t of gra^s will be hoaw. 
All being well, we should make over four thousand gallons of wine tins \oar. 

Owing to the heavy summer rains the vines are making abundant gj»)uih, 
the result of which should appear in the crop of next year. The total rainfall 
for was 18.33 inches, and of this amount over four inches tell during the 
last five weeks of the year. The rains rendered constant scarifying necessary, 
and the teams have been busy all the time. Weeds have been very plentiful, 
one Cl op following another. 

The currants re.spondod to the ringbarking, and arc carrying an abundant 
crop of fine fruit. These will shortly be ready for drying, and should yield 
more than enough currants to supply the College for the year. 

RirdSj as usual, are proving a great nuisance, the starlings being present in 
largo niinibors. We have erected a number of bird-scareis, with t\w ho))e of 
prote'^'ting the fruit a little. 

The young fruit trees planted last season have be<^''n given a good soaking 
of wartel for Uie first time, the summer rains haying kept them going up to 
the present. The nursery stock looks well and is ready for budding, winch 
will bo done within the next few days. 


DEPARTMENTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

The South Australian Government has been advised that a proilaiuatinn 
has been issued bv the Government of Natal ord^^riiig the removal of llile pro¬ 
hibition that had been imposed against the importation of cattle from Aus¬ 
tralia. Cattle a ill now he allowed to land at Natal ports on certain (Kinditions. 
The person or persons in charge of a herd must produce a certificate signed 
by a professional officer att-ached to the Veterinary Department of the State 
where the cattle were shipped, stating that tlve nnimajs in question aie tree 
from pleiiro-pneumonia, attwl have been inoculated against that disease* three 
months prior to onionrkation. It is also provided that the cattle shull l>e 
dipped to the satirifaction of the Natal authorities as soon as possible after 
they are landed, and that all cattle other than those intended for slaughter 
shall be qunrautined at the owners^ expense, and to the satisfartion of the 
principal veterinary singeon, for such time (not being less than one month) 
and at such place as tlie officer in question may direct. 


The Secretary for Agriculture has received from the Seeretaiv to the 
Board of CommissionovK of Agrieultiire and Forestry at Honolulu a eouple of 
pamphlets embodying the resirietions plac^ed upon plants and fruits which 
may b© brought to the port of Honolulu for introduction to tiie territory of 
Hawaii. Under these the following items are of inten^st to Australians-— 411 
oofFee and pineapple plants are prohibited, and fruit?* of all kinds from Aus¬ 
tralia. The only port of entry by which plants may be introduced to the 
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territory it Honolulu. All plants, etc., on arrival at Honolulu are to be in¬ 
spected oy an inspector, who may fumigate and admit them to tdie country or 
destroy the tame, at discretion. All plants, etc., sent to Honolulu must bear 
a labm which sets out the name, quantity, and description of the artiries. 
The names of the locality where they are grown, of the shipper, and the port 
whstooe they weie shipped, as well as that of the consignee in Hawaii, must all 
he supplied upon the label. 


The Queensland JOepartment of Agriculture has forwarded copieB of regu¬ 
lations dealing with ^ introduction of ^ape cuttings into that State from 
South Austraua. The regulations provide that such cuttings shall be con¬ 
signed to the Department of Agriculture, Brisbane; that a certificate from 
the Department of Agriculture m South Australia stating that the cuttings 
originated from that State, and that the vineyard whence they 
were taken was free from disease, shall abcompany such cuttings; that the 
cuttings shall not be rooted or root-bearing; that the cuttings, on arrival at 
Brisbane, shall be subjected to inspection and such disinfection or other 
treatment as the Minister may direct. 


During the month the Inspector of Fertilisers visited Port Pirie, Port 
Adelaide, and the bmiemiUs and manure works in the vicinity of Adelaide, for 
the purpose of securing for analyses samples of the various rertilisers offered 
for sale. During the past two months twenty-two samples have been taken 
by the Inspector. Mr. Summers also arrange while at Port Pirie for the 
carrying out of experiments in the treatment of land infosted by ice plant. 
At Uoromstndel Valley he is sujMrvising experiments with various solutions 
being used in the endeavour to destroy the ^rennial weed, Hypericum perfo 
ratum, illustrated in the January issue of The Journal of Agriculture. 


Mr. G. S. Thomson has resigned his connection with this Department 
to adoept an offer from the Queensland Department of Agriculture. Mr. 
Thomson was appointed by Sir J. A. Oockburn (who was then Minister of 
Agriculture) as Dairy Instructor, and during his service in South Aus¬ 
tralia has done much to improve the status of the dairying industry. Mr 
Thomson’s resignation will be greatly regretted by all those with whom he has 
come in contact, and the people of Queensland may be congratulated on secur¬ 
ing the services of such an able officer. We sure (Uie members of the 
i^iciiltural Bureau will join with officers of the Department in wishing Mr. 
Thomson every success in his new sphere of work. 


On January 14 Mr. Quinn visited the Clare district, at the invitation of 
tho local Agricultural Bureau, and gave a demonstration and field laetu' s 
<ta summer pruning apple, pear, ana pea'ch trees, in the orchard of Meisrs. 
Birks Brothers, at Spring Farm. About a dosen growers attended, and 
showed keen interest m the operations. It was explained that had the matter 
been made public a great many others not connected with the Bureau 
would have attended. On January 21 a similar demonstration was given in 
e naction wi^ the Agricultural Bureau Branches of Mount Conmass and 
Willunga, in the orchard of Mr. Felix De Oaux, on the Meadows roao^ About 
twenty persons attended from the nei^bourhood, where much interest is 
being taken in the growing of apples for egpoi%. 


During January the Inspectors under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable 
Proteotioia Act have passed for interstate export 7,766 bushels of fruits, con¬ 
sisting of 16 distinct sorts, 3,165 packages of vegetables, and 14 eonsignmeftts 
of plants. During the same period 3.490 bushels of tropical fruits, with 59 
oonsigiKHf^nts* of mants, have been adnfftted to this State, while 226 bushels 
of ban^ws and 4 packages of pUnts have been refused admission owing to 
their condition not oompTying with the requirements of the above Act. 
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During the next two months the Annual Confereuces of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be held in the various districts. These annual gatherings should 
r be Very instructive to members and to producers generally, and i<t wsts 
entirely with the members of the Branches whether the desireu results will he 
achieve. We would strongly appeal to the members of the Bureau to do 
all in their power to assiit the Branches which aile arranging the Con* 
ferenoes. Tho appointment of delegates should rdeeivo early attention, and 
«ach Branch within reasonable distance should be represented. The work 
in connection with these Conferences falls mainly upon the Hon. Secretaries 
of the r^dctive Branches in charge of the arrangements, ahd it is very dis¬ 
heartening to them if, after all their labours, the Conference fails to reach 
exjwctations, owing to the apathy of those upon whom they are depending lor 
assistance. 


The Conference of Northern Branches of tho Agricultural Bureau will bo 
held at Gladstone on Februaiw 10; Murray Rivor Conference, at Mannum, on 
February 24-5; Northern Yorke’s Peninsula Cotiforeucie, at Paskeville, on 
February 26; Southern Conferenoe, at Strathnlbyn, on March 21 ( ?); South 
Eastern Conference, at Bordertown, on April 0. 


DATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a view of publishing in the ** Journal” the dates of meetings uf the 
branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries aie requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in time for publioation. 


Date of Meeting^. 


. Feb. 1 Mar. 7 
20 19 

20 19 

i;i — 

2 A 30 
13 12 

26 25 

25 31 

13 12 

2 1 

25 31 

20 19 

19 18 

5 2 
II 

• 27 26 

6 5 

16 15 

2/ 26 

. 1 & 29 28 

1 & 29 28 

20 19 

6 5 

- 2*30 


Date of Meeting. 


Balaklava 
Booleroo Centre 
BowbUl 
Brinkworth 
Burra 

Cherry Gardens 
Clare 
Clarendon 
Colton 

Crystal Brook 

Elbow HiU 

Finniss 

Forest Range 

Gawler River 

Golden Grove 

Hartley 

Inkerman 

Johnsburg 

Kanmantoo 

Kapunda 

Kingsoote 

Kinmton 

Koolunga 

Longw^^d 

Maitland 


Feb. 13 
2 


Mallala 
Mannum 
Minlaton 
Mount Compass 
Nantawarra 
Naraooorte 
Norton’s Summit 
Onetree Hill 
Penola 
Pine Forest 
Port Broughton 
Port Elliot 
Port Lincoln 
Pyap 

Reeves Plains 

Riverton 

Stansbury 

Sirathalbyn 

Utera Plains 

Virginia 

Wandearah 

W by te* Y arcowie 

WilluDga 

Wilmington 
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FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Measrs. A. W. Sandford A Co. report on February 1, 1904:— 

Throuchout January most unusual broken weather was experienced, and 
at times so unsettled that quantities of wheat slaked in the ^Ids became 
bleached through the unseasonable rains. Even in the interior phenomenal 
downpours have been recorded, some districts reporting floods; out, fortu¬ 
nately, the pleasing feature is the heaviest rains occurred in parts that had 
suffered most severely during the drought seasons. Meanwhile farmers taking 
advantage of the finer days nave about completed harvesting operations, and 
alfthough values are not all that could bo desired, and the quality of the wheat 
not by any means improved by the rains, the extra yield more than compensates 
for any of these losses. With pastoralists the return again to favourable 
conditions—fe^ and water being in such full supply—^has already induced 
them to restock stations that had been abandoned for years. 

As usual, during first week or so of the new year, there was the customary 
absence ot anything approaching briskness in trade, therefore shopkeepers in 
f^e city and towns complained bitterly of the exceptional dulness, which tbdy 
partly attributed to the unseasonable weather; but as the holidays were left 
oehin'd trade settled down to its normal state, and, as the prospects through¬ 
out are promising, a hopeful spirit in the mercantile community prevails. 

In the Share Market, after an absemoe of dividends for several months, 
the Bi'oken Hill Silver Company has declared one, and, as the prospects seem 
very assuring-'-ore in sight, abundance of water, etc.—it is expected that 
theM dividends are likely now to be more frequent. In Metals, C<mper has 
gone back almost a couple of pounds per ton, whilst Silver and Lead are 
also easier. 

BBKADSTtirFS.—The firmness in the European Market, reported in our 
last, did not continue long, owing to Argentine coming forward rreely, offering 
the product of an immense harvest at reduced rates, and as there was no 
piospect of an immediate rupture between Japan and Russia values declined 
and there are sellers of Australian cargo at 2d I, 28/9 being the highest now 
offering for February shipment. Freights to U.K., on the other hand, have 
advanocHl, and 23/6 is now the lowest, at which lai^ parcels are obtainable. 
This has caused a strong reactimi in the value of Wheat, so that the quota¬ 
tions in the eastern States have all receded. In both Melbourne and Sydney, 
from which supplies of Wheat are coming to the shipping ports, there is every 
probability that a block will very shortly occur. In South Australia, where 
our farmers in this direction are better off, deliveries have not been so 
rushed, but quite enough is coming forward to load vessels as they arrive. 
Flour.—A fair amount of business in this line has been done during tbe 
month, bakers entering rather freely into contracts for the vear whilst the 
war scare was on. At the monumt, however, a dulness prevails. In Offal, there 
has been a considerable demand for Bran and Pollard. Millers having refus^ 
to enter into contracts, dealers in the meanwhile have been buying ana storing 
for their future requirements. Trade in Fodder, as expected, has been of a 
very hand-to-mouth character, there being quite an absence of any export 
in Chaff owing to each of the States of the Commonwealth having ample 
supplies, so that aboard quotations are only nominal. The local demand is 
alao netricted to city sales. In Feeding Grains the same applies, there being 
very few sates to repoxft, both growers and buyers holding off the market. 
Baney.—^Maltsters have been operatingpretty freely, but very little quotable 
alteration in values to report. Cape Barley has also received better atten¬ 
tion. 

PoTATOBS.—^The new season’s crop raised on the plains near to Adelaide 
has been qum mpte for all this State’s requirements during January: but, 
as tbe^firaf of the early grown “Qambiers” are now being offered, even the 
exoentionally low pnqe of the **Locals’* has had to farther give way, so as 
to eff^ quittaiuxM. On the other hand, growers of earlier raised **Oambiers” 
are offering at a figure that is already causing a demand from Western Aus- 
^aha, with eeyew small parcels having been disposed of for that market 
Onions, also rateed on tbe plains, have met with a dull month’s trade, although 
quoted at extremely low rates for the time of year. 

There hM bem littte, if any, shrinkage in the quantities of Dairy 
Produqte marketed, several of the lines continuing to be in excess of South 
Australian deman^; but as our neighbours in Broken Hill and Western Aus¬ 
tralia are operating here, good clearances have besm effected, excepting in 
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Butter, the market for which is a^thing but satisfactory, this owing to the 
heavy UMBes already incurred in shipments oonsimed to London, aooojnt sales 
for whibh are now coming to hand; but, as stocks of bulk are again aoeumu- 
lating, a coimle of further parcels are likely to be forwarded so as to effect a 
quittance. Eggs.—It is generally considered safe to predict a slump in 
values oboe the holidays are touched, but the unexpected has been most pro¬ 
nounced this season, as the heavy export orders have kept the produoe marts 
so well cleared that the market shows an advance of a penny farthing per 
doaen. Ohaeseu—^As many of the factories prefer putting their milk into 
Cheese rather than accept butter values, the rates ruling now are lower than 
for years back. However, with summer weather on. cotnsumption is fairly 
heavy. Bacon.—^The number of hogs raised South Australia is steadily 


E ut through has been very satisfactory. Hams continue to be in good request, 
ut, as usual, the difficulty is to secure the lighter weights. Almonds are 
neglected. Honey.—The yield this season has been almost a failure, resulting 
in values being firm, atod already ‘several importations have been brought along 
from the eastern States. 

Live Poultry has commanded extra attention amongst the buyers, and 
although the penning at several of the sales was fairly extensive, prices kept 
well up under the influence of keen competition. 


Mabkbt Qitotations of the Day. 

Wheat.—A t Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, new, 2/9^ per bushel 60 ft). 

Floi'E.—C ity brands, £7 10/ to £7 15/ ; country, £7 to £7 5/. 

Bran.— 63d.; Pollard, 8d. per bushel of 20 ft. 

Oats. —Local Algerian and Dun, 1/ to 1/8; White Champions, 1 U to 1/6 
per bushel 4U ft. 

Barley.—M alting, 2/10 to 3/2; Cape, 1/6 to 1/8 per bushel 60 ft. 

Chafv. —£2 10/- per ton of 2,240 ft., bags in, f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—N ew locals, £2 5/- to £2 10/- per 2,240 ft.; Gambiers, £2 15/- 
per 2,240 ft, f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Onions,—N ew locals, £2 to £3 per 2,240 ft. 

Butter.—C reamery and factory prints, 8d. to lOd.; prime separator and 
choice dairy, 7id. to w.; well-graded collectors* and fair dairy, 6d. to 7d.; 
medium stores, od. to 5id.; pastry or creamy lots, 4d. to 41d. 

Cheese.—N ew season’s make, 44d. to Gd. per ft. 

Bacon.—F actory cured sides, 74d. to 8d.; farm flitches, 6d. to 7d. per ft 

Hams.—S.A. factory, lOd. per ft. 

E(-a8.—Ix>ose, lOd.; in casks, f.o.b.. Hid. por dozen. 

Lard.—T n bladders, Od.; tins, od. to old. per ft. 

Honey.— 3d. fo best extracted, in tlO-ft. tins; Besbw.\x, 1^2 pei It* 

Almonds.—F ine softshells, 4 Id. to od.; kernels, D^d. per ft. 

Live Poultry.—H eavy weight table rof>ster8 realised 2/2 to 2/9 each; 
good hens and fair-conditioned cockerels, 116 to 1/10: chicks to light birds, 
from 9d. to 1 / 4 ; ducks, 1/11 to 2/9 for prime; geCMe, 3/6 to 4/6; pigoons, 6d. ; 
turkeys, from Sid. to 9Jd. per ft)., live weight, for fair to good table sorts. 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty paid value.s on 
imported lines. Grain, Flour, and Forage for export are f.o.b. prices at 
Port Adelaide. Dairy products are City Auction Mart rates. In Grain, 
Chaff and Potatoes sacks are included, but weighed as produoe. Packages 
tree with bulk Butter and Cheese. 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 

The loIlowiDg table ihowe the ninfell for the month of Jannaty, 1904 


Adetoido 

.. 258 


' Idanoora 

. 1*87 

Ecbunga 

4*06 

Ha^wker 

.. 070 


I Hoyleton 

I Baiaklava 

. 2 03 

Maoolmeld 

3*31 

Oadoek 

.. 0*86 


. 1*64 

Meadows 

4*66 

Wilaon 

.. 0-41 


Port Wakedeld 

. 1*43 

Strathalbyn 

2*23 

Gordon 

.. 0-88 


1 Saddleworth 

. 1*91 

Callington 
Langhome’s Bridge 

2*26 

Qoora 

.. 1-02 


Marrabel 

. 1*77 

1*62 

Fort Augiwta 

.. M7 


Riverton 

. 2-33 

Milang 

1*66 

Fort Gei^in 

.. 2*26 


Tarlee 

. 2*39 

Wallaroo 

1*67 

Port Plria 

.. 2-28 


Stockport 

. 2*26 

Kadina 

1*60 

Oryttal Brook 

.. 212 


Hamley Bridge 

. 1*87 

Moonta 

2*34 

Port Broughton 

.. 1-26 


Kapunda 

. 1*81 

Green’s Plains 

1*76 

Bnto 

.. 1*86 


IVeeling 

. 2*13 

Maitland 

2*16 

Hammotid 

.. 1-81 


Stookwell 

. 1*67 

Ardrossan 

1*76 

Bmoe 

.. 0-98 


Kuriootpa 

. 2*29 

Port Victoria 

1*36 

Wilmington 

.. 1-37 


Angaeton 

. 1-80 

Cnrramulka 

1*37 

Molrooe 

.. 1*97 


Tanunda 

. 2*11 

Minlaton 

1*61 

Booleroo Centro 

.. 2-40 


Lyndooh 

Mallala 

. 2*88 

Stansbury 

1*62 

WirrebarA 

.. 1-60 


. 1*76 

Warooka 

1*34 

Appila 

.. 1*68 


Roaewortby 

. 1*91 

Yorketown 

1*22 

Laura 

.. 2-92 


Oawler 

. 2*31 

Bdithburg 

Fowler’s Bay 

1*86 

Caltowie 

.. 2-08 


Smithfield 

. 2*05 

0*04 

Jameetown 

.. 1-67 


Two Weill 

. 1*68 

Streaky Bay 

Port Elliston 

0*48 

Oladetone 

.. 2-60 


Virginia 

1-78 

0*65 

Georgetown 

Narridy 

Redhill 

Koolunga 

.. 201 


Salisbury 

. 3*10 

Port Lincoln 

0*96 

.. 1*63 


Tea Tree Gully 

. 3*51 

Cowell 

0*92 

.. 212 

.. 1*62 


Magill 

Mitcham 

. 322 

. 2*62 

Queenscliffe 

Port Elliot 

1*77 

1*97 

OarrietoQ 

.. 1*60 


Crafen 

. 6*.33 

Goolwa 

2*10 

Burelia 

.. 1*37 


Clarendon 

. 6*24 

Meningie 

1*81 

Johneburg 

112 


Morphett Vale 

. 3*11 

Kingston 

2*95 

Orroroo 

.. 117 


Noarlunga 

. 2*12 

Robe 

2*16 

Black Rock 

.. 0*67 


Willunga 

. 2*82 

Beacbport 

Coonalpyn 

4*05 

Peterabnrg 

.. 112 


Aldinga 

. 2*13 

1*38 

Yongala 

.. 1-86 


Kormanville 

1*88 

Bordertown 

1*54 

Terowie 

.. 1*00 


Yankalilla 

0*95 

Frances 

079 

Yaroowie 

.. 119 


Eudunda 

1*43 

Naraooorte 

1*32 

Hallett 

.. 1*44 


Truro 

1*40 

Lucindale 

1*60 

Mt. Bryan 

.. 1*29 


Palmer 

1*33 

Penola 

2*86 

Barra 

.. 1*26 


Mount Pleasant 

2*42 

• Millicent 

2*49 

Snowtown 

.. 1*46 


Blumberg 

3*14 

Mount Gambler .. 

3*85 

Blink worth 

.. 1*60 


Gumeracha 

3*86 

Wellington 

1*99 

Blyth 

.. 1*41 


Lobethal 

3*47 

Murray Bridge 

1*74 

Clare 

.. 1*86 


Woodside 

3*95 

Mannum 

0*92 

Mintaro Central 

1*64 


Habndorf 

3 66 

Morgan 

Ovenand Comer... 

0*26 

WaterYale 

.. 1*77 


Kairne 

2*89 

0*50 

Auburn 

.. 1*82 


Mount Barker 

4*01 

Renmark 

0*60 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Hartley* December 4. 

Pessent —Messrs. W. Brook (chaj^^ C. Brook, Klenke, Kutzer. Pratt, 
Reimers, Wundersitz, Hassam, Jaensch. and Fry (Hon. Sec.). 

Hoesebeeedinq.— Considerable discussion took place on the best kind of 
horse to breed for profit, and a motion was carried favouring the active, but 
heavy, draught, in preference to a thick-set, medium draught. 


Klnffeton, December 5. 

Present —Messrs. T. Redman (chair), McBain, Fraser, Clarke, Wigiit, 
McCulloch, Barnett, and V. Redman (Hon. Sec.). 

The Beanos Acts.— Mr. T. Redman read a paper on this subject. Brand¬ 
ing of stock was early recognised to be necessary, not only as a protection 
igainsi unscrupulous persons taking possession of stock that did not belong to 
them, but the brand of good breeders gave to their animals an added market 
value. Thirty years ago there was mucli dissatisfaction amongst owners owing 
to several using the same or very similar brands, with the result that large 
breeders were often unable to recover stolen stock even when they had good 
reasons for believing that they were in the possession of certain persons. These 
causes led to the passing of the Brands Act of 1878, and, in his opinion, this 
Act (||ave to stockowners the very best protection against stock tliieves. In tins 
Act it was provided that persons in charge of travelling stock must possess a 
waybill or delivery note from the owner or his representative, in vmich the 
stock and their brands were accurately described. The drover was bound to 
show tliis waybill to any overseer of runs, Magistrate, or police officer, when 
Called upon to do so, and in the event of the stock not being as described on 
the waybill they could be impounded, and the person in charge was liable to 
a heavy penalty. The following year, as a result of a hue and cry from stock- 
owners who were rarely out of sight of Adelaide, these clauses were repealed. The 
Abt of 1879 and 1882 give good protection to owners as regards branding, tracing 
lost stock through pounds, etc., but none of the clauses give adeciuate protec¬ 
tion against thelt. Clauses 26 and 27 of the 1878 Act should be re-enacted in 
a somewhat modified form. To have a mob of sheep or cattle or horses pro¬ 
perly waybilled could surely entail no hardship on the owner or drover. Simi¬ 
lar precautions were insisted on in almost all other matters of trade where 
the risk was not so great and the value of the goods much less. In respect to 
sheep the most valuable means of identification was the earmark; but, unfor-. 
tunately, there was no law for the registration of earmarks, the paint brands 
on the wool being the only ones registered. Provision was, however, made 
for tattoo brands on sheep, but so far as he knew this method bad not been 
adopted to anv extent. He considered that proper registration of earmarks 
was much preferable to the present system of branding of wool which is re¬ 
moved annually. The loss occasioned through the branding of cattle on the 
most valuable portions of the hide was referred to. In branding, it wa^ of 
course, necessary that the brand should be legible, but this should not be done 
in suen a way as to unnecessarily torture the beast or to cause loss in value 
of the hide. To impress a firebrand so that it remains sufficiently legible was, 

• in his opinion, not very painful: but, to let the hot iron slip several inches 
along the skin or to bum quite through the skin, as was the case sometimes, 
was monstrously cruel, and he condemned such careless or thoughtless cruelty 
in unmeasured term*;. 


Flnnlss* January 4« 

Present —Messrs. Chibnsll (chair), Collett, and Henley (Hon. Sec.). 

RiTST-EBsisTrNo WHEATS.—Considerable discussion on this subject took 
place, Marshall’s No. 8 wheat beinjg strongly recommended as a good all-round 
wheat. Majestic is liable to be blighted when coming into ear, and for grain 
is not altogether a success, the proportion of straw to grain being far too 
high. 
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KlntfSMte, DecemMr 14. 

PeBintT—Messrs. Turner (chair), Olds, Carter, Wright, C. J. and P. X. 
Beli, Neare, and Cook (Hon. Seo.). 

Suvr IN Gbass.—^M r. P. T. Bell tabled specimen of a species of Brome 
grass badly affected by a smut similar in appearance to the oommon smut of 
wheat. He gathered the grass in his barley cr<m. but ^e barley, the seed of 
which had not been pickled, was quite dean. lA number of our grasses are 
subject to attack by fungi closely allied to the common cereal smuts, and some¬ 
times considerable patches will be found badly affected.—^En.] Borne discussion 
on pi'ckling ensued. Most of the members had pickled with ordinary sea 
wat^, ana got clean crops; but the Chairman had often seen smut in crops 
grown from seed pickled in this way. 


mount Gambler, December 12. 

PjiESXNT —Messrs. Dyke (chair), Watson, Ruwoldt, Wedd, Barrows. Ed¬ 
wards, Mitchell, Wilson, Borman, and Lewis (Hon. Sec.). 

Red Rust. —Mr. Ruwoldt tabled samples of Newmarket Oats and Dart’s 
Imperial and Marshall’s No. 3 wheats. Or the wheats Dart’s Imperial, which 
proved a very heavy yielder with him, was badly affected by rust. Mr. Mitchell 
reporied only a little rust on the flag in his Marshall’s No. 3 wheat at Glencoe. 
Members generally reported severe damage by rust in the crops. Some King’s 
Early wheat was badly affected. 

Daiey Cattle.— -Paper by Mr. Thomson in November issue of Jovrnal of 
Agricvliure was discus^. The Chairman stated that ho was formerly a 
strong supporter of tho pure-bred Jersey, but he found that owing to the small 
carcase he lost by them, and had tried the Shorthorn-Jersey cross, with whicn 
he was very well pleased. Most ot the members favoured this cross in prefer¬ 
ence to the pure bred, flnding that the cows gave quite as much milk and made 
good profitable beasts for the butcher. One or two members spoke highly ot 
Die Shorthom-Ayrshire cross, and it was finally resolved that this Branch 
affirms Mr. Thomson’s contention that the crossbred cow was most profitable 
to,the dairyman, the Jersey-Shorthorn being the strain best suited to this dis* 
trict. Members also expressed the opinion that the teaching ot a few students 
at Rose worthy should not be allowed to interfere with Mr, Thomson’s duties 
as Dairy Instructor to the State. 

Selling Grain. short discussion took place in reference to the dispos.^! 
of the grain crops and the system ot paying for the bags as wheat. 


Watervale* December 28. 

Present -Messrs. Treloar (chair), Holder, Ashton, Perrin, Scovell, Ward, 
Smith, Solly, and Castine (Hon. Sec.). 

Orchard Cultivation and the Treatment of Codlin Moth. —^Mr. Q. Hol¬ 
der read a paper on this subject. The ground should be well ploughed at tb{> 

R r time, and not when wet or boggy. He thought too much work wa^ done 
> vineyards in the wet weather. For destroying weeds one day’s liarrow- 
ini HI dry weather was worth a week’s work when the g^und is wet Be 
failed to see the need for heavy implements. If a one-horse implement will 
do the work as well, why use something heavier requiring two horses P Al- 
thimgh he had a scarifier he never used it in his orchard or vineyard, as the 
scarifier-harrows were lighter and did rolendid work in destroying weeds. 
Handles should be fixed to them to keep them firm in the ground and to more 
easily control them when working near trees or vines. This year it had been 
^ very difficult to keep down the weeds, but he had g/oit the garaen fairly clean. 
It WAS ploughed and harrowed and gone over twice since with the scarifier- 
harrows. In dealing with the oodlin moth he strciigly advised them to keep 
the sten^ and large limbs clean of old rough bark, and to whitewash them in 
winter, using good lime. Removing all the othei' possible harbours for tho 
catc^liiilars will drive more pf them to the bandagel) which should be attended 
to regularly. All fallen fruit should be gathered taken direct to a copper 
and boiled. This fruit can be fed to pigs or ppEllry, and so fi^ve the groiw 
some recompense for bis labour. Then, with qiMful spraying in addition, lie 
was sure that they could deal effectively with Ige oodlin moth. 
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Clarendon, December 14. 

^Pbisbnt—M essrs. Juers (chair), A. and A. X, Harper, Phelps, Paj lu*. l*el- 
Hng, Morphatt, Piggott, Dunmill, Spencer, Brooks, and Wright (Hon. Sec.), 
and one visitor. 

Bor Flt.—^M r. A. A. Harper tabled specimen ot bot dy, and advised mem¬ 
bers to attend to their horses. Regular grooming and rubbing under the ;iaw 
and near the shoulders with a cloth damped with kerosine or carbolic would 
prevent trouble. 

Exbibits. —^Mr. A. A. Harper tabled very good sample oi linseed giown b\ 
himself. Mr. Felling tabled potato, which was identified by ineitibeis as Voi- 
mont. It was a good sample. 

Daibt Cattle. —^A long discussion took place on Mr. Thomson s article in 
November issue of The Journal of Agriculiurc, and it was unanimously re¬ 
solved that for this district the Shorthorn-Jersey stock wou* most piohtabU*. 


Naracoorte, December 12. 

Present —Messrs. Forster (chair), Wardle, Attiwill, McI.oa 3 , Ca’dwoM, 
Coe, and Bufiield. * 

Dipping Sheep. —The local Stock Inspector advised that dipping sheep 
after shearing was onlv compulsory on owners of tick-infested sheep, and any 
failure to dip rendered the owners liable to prosecution. He strongly recom¬ 
mended the use of good, standard, poisonous dips; carbolic a*nd tai clips were 
almost useless 

Wheat Prizes at Adelaide Show. —Discussion on this subject took place, 
the conditions of the competition generally being considered as onerous on 
competitors, especially the clause r^uiring the exhibitors to keep on hand 
fifty bags €^ual to the sample exhibited. The question ot the uifiiculty m 
wheat grown in the South-East competing w'ith northern-grown wheat was 
also mentioned. 

Prevention op Fire. —Mr. J. Q. Forster read a paper on the prevention 
and manaceraent of bush fires. To guard against flies it is a good plan to 
plough a row furrows from ten feet to half a chain apart around boundaries 
and across the paddocks if the holding is large. Especial protortion sidujJ 
be given to homesteads and stacks. Tnen in calm weather or eveiiM^s bniii 
between the furrows where no natural brake exists, such as beat cm roads, 
w'atercourses, or swamps; and only allow safety matches to be u<>f>il on tbe 
proi>erty. Don’t encouraige the sale of ally other kind of strike-n-ligbt, as 
wax vestas and tandstic&irs will make fire in the sun. Do not lay out 
phosphorised baits for rabbits if the thermometer registers over 90 degrees in 
the shsd^ and whenever doing so always be sure the bait lodges in the 
furrow. If a person tells you lie can mix phosphorus without danger ol 
ignitllng if freshly laid out in a temparature of 140 d^. Fahr. in the sun, do 
not believe him, as is a stranger to the truth. Sufficient care is not often 
taken of camp fires during the summer, and all persons would do well to 
examine any camp fires that come in tlieir way, especially in the morning, as 
the least spark left will start a fire if the wind rises. Glass amongst dry grass 
Will start a fire if exposed to the sun on a hot day. Now he came to the ques¬ 
tion of how to deal with a fire when started. First, open country: - It is 
'always well to have something in readiness, such as beaters, water kegs, and 
casks that will hold water, and syringes. A plou(|^, harness, and horses are 
always at hand ob farms and stations. A good kind of firelmater is a piece 
of cow hide, bell shaped, 18 to 24 inches aefoss, tapered, and rivetted to broom 
or fork handles, kept supple, or laid in water during summer. When a fire is seen 
by a pel son interested, his first consideration should be—Where is the fire, 
and what direction and sti^ngth is the wind; what hour of the day, ana 
what kind of country is ahead of the fire? The strength of the wind and the 
^tir of the day are two vital considerations. If there is little or no wind a 
fire can be easily managed. It is those strong, hot winds which require the 
calm thought, and when the time of day must be Considered. A fire starting 
with a strong, hot, north wind from 10 to 12 o’clbck in the momhig will travel 
the direction of the wind at that time until 2 to 8 o’clock in the afternoon at 
the earliest. I^n one requires to know what kind of country is ahead. Tf 
high grass and no wide breaks it would be lihtle use attempting to stop the 
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head of the fire, and all atrcjngth with plough*, beater*, etc.,.*hould be brouahfc 
to bear on the quarter*, driving the fire into a* narrow a strip as possible until 
mme break can be made ahead. At all time* l^m^und ^ Wur^o^the 
dajr 
and . 

fire. '”Odm manaMmentVf workers at "a lire’is r^ired by some peiMnwho 
hM experience ot such, otherwise men will be worlang orton to no good, nU 
concenmt^ in some spot of no consequence, while a onticid point is left 
unguarded, and all previous work wasted. Men should be worked in ralays— 
hall beating and half resting—as no work is more exhausting than fire bating 
on a hot day. By all means keep plenty of water or boum oeverage at hand. 
In burning a brake at a time a fire is raging be sure and stort it far enough 
in advance of the main fire to allow time to burn back some distance, as should 
the main and brake fires meet before a wide space is bam|t, the obanoes are 
that the flames will leap over the brake and receive fresh energy. In ca^ 
any cdieep are likely to be caught in the course of a fire, before the main 
fire gets near light a fire under their bellies, when the fire will creep throufldi 
the nock with little or no damage to the sheep; whereas a fire coming in full, 
raging force would roast them. The same would apply to horses and cattle, 
but they can generally be moved when sheep cannot. \^eln the fire has passed 
nto around the fence with a cask of water and a syringe, when all posts can bo 
saved if caught m time ' In timbered country, whenever a fire is checked it 
will be necessary to move all logs into the burnt ground 
some distance (50 ft. or over), or bum around anything not movable, such as 
dry trees, or trees partly dry, and heavy logs. Bo not allow them to catch on 
fire, but clear around with a spade or otherwise keep the fiie off, as any 
elevated fire will throw off sparks and lighted cinders—^the stronger the 
wind the greater the divnger of a fire starting again. Members generally 
endorsed Mr. Forster’s recommendations, and ur^m the necessity for pre¬ 
cautionary measures, especially in a season like me present, when there is 
so much ^rass and other herbage about. Landowners adjacent to railway lines 
were advised to take sjiecial precautions by making adequate firebreaks parallel 
to the railway. 


Stmnsburyv January 2. 

Pbrsemt—M essrs. Anderson (chair), Sberriff, Faulkner, Antonio, and 
Cornish (Hen Sec.). 

WuAT AT Apxijazdi SBOw.^Discussion took place on conditions attached 
to the offer of social prises for wheat at the Adelaide Show, and it was decided 
thkt this Branm could not compete. Biscussion on rust-resisting wheats also 
took place. 


Wandaaralit January 4. 

Eagle (chair), W. and R. Roberts, Birks, Mundy, 
Bick* Halhday. and E. J. Ragle (Hon. Sec.). 

Id Plant.— SevepU members reported experience with this weed. No 
stock would touch it if there was anyming else to eet • it choked out all other 
l^rbage and is most difficult to kill It was resolved that in the opinion of 
the Branch the *4ce plant^’ should be declared a noxious weed, and its eradica¬ 
tion strictly enforced. 

Wbkat at Aprlaidk Show. Members decided to take no action in respect 
to priaea offer^ mr best exhibit of wheat at the Adelaide Show. S^eral 
members cdsidem^that the money awai*ded would simply be thrown away, as 
owing to the conditions being impracticable no good would result. 

STANPAEn Bushel. The action of the Cora Trade Section of the Chamber 
of Commerce in respect to this matter was strongly condemned; first, on 
account o< the late date selected for fixing the standard for the season; and, 
second, an the ground that 6U fb. was needlessly kw, and detrimental to the 

intmsts of State Members pointed outsat owing to the delay in 
uxing^tpe stand|m a large quantity of wheat was sold under the previous 
season^f standard of 63 tt. per bushel, with consequent low to many farmers. 
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Murray Brldiref January I. 

^Pebsfkx- Jaensch fchaii), £d\\ardH, Kutzei, W and H Schubert, 

Stecker# and Lehmann (Hon Sec ). 

CdKCBSTE lOB FrooR^ Ml H Schubert lead a papei on mixing conciote 
and making floors In this country conciele lloois, uhile 
very serviceable, can be put doun cheaply To make a 
floor to last foi mnn;^ veais uithout ueaiing lequnes some 
little experience To obtain the best ueanng suiface the flooi should be 
put doun in uintei, as it uill di\ slowh and bettei than in hot weathei Tse 
onh the best lime at the late ot one pait ot lime to three paits of bc*-t clem 
sand and gra\el mixed Dissohe the lime m a tub and Keep it stiiied to 
prevent it settling then mix with the sand and giavel Vllow the moitai to 
stand a dov befoie IsMiig is this will pi^vent the flooi fiom ciacking Lay 
the rooitai evenly, and stab it down with the shovel to get the laigest stones 
and giavel to the bottom Tamp well with a bio.id lamniei to get it as solid 
as possible To obtain a good haid even surface moisten the suitace aiil 
float with cement it theic aie no •'inall stones on the suttare Tt th< suifa o 
IS somewhat lough give it a (otl of siHed moitai befoie cementing X so n 
small tiowol, piossing heivilv upon it to get a smooth siiiface and do not 
have tin floor too v^et lo keep tlic floor from diving too (piuklv (over it 
with wet bags but on no account have the bags so wet as to diip kmithei 
method is to mix one pait of tiesh bnint lime wilh two pnifs of coarse clean 
sand and two pairs small biokcn metal Mix the lime and sand first, then 
add Mafoi and atttiw nils mix iii the metal The moitai should be put down 
as bmoie desenbed 


Onetree Hill, January 7. 

Prispnt Messis Tiould (ihuO Baiiitt Bowman Flower Hogaith, 
Smith Thomas and ( hu is (Hon ^ec ) 

h \rming Ml Hognith leid a papei on this subject \ good many 
people without imu li piactual cxpeiience of faiming spi*ak of the occupatio i 
as a vciv piofitablo one incl no doubt it is to manv On the othoi hand, 
manv find it an uiipiofitablc business Still even in ♦^hose distiiets wheie the 
lainfnll nv(ingc‘s It mdies oi iiioie, and the taimeis aie as n lule in faiilv 
(omtoitable c iii umstaiices it is not the monev-making business it is suppos«id 
to be Some people, when thev heai of ciops going 20 bushels pei acre and 
wheat selling at ds will sav lliat with the costs at 18s to 2()s this loaves .t 
profit of L2 pel acie I hese people oveilook the fact that to glow this ciop 
the land has to be in fallow tip piev ions season, and the i etui ns must theiefoie 
be divided bv two Taking the State as a whole it seemed to him that tarmi ig 
did not pav Vssuniing that tlieie is an aveiage vield of 8 bushels of wheat it 
does not need much calculation to show that at 3 h pei bushel wheatgiowing 
(ioes not nay Tiue, the faimei maj be able to pav ms wav, but what does he 
gel tor his laboui Piaiticallv nothing, b<*bicles losing inteiest on his capital 
Those in the dn aieas aie in a veiy much woise position as the aveiage there 
probablv does not exceed 4 bushels pei acre These men have lost then money 
and the best use of then lives, ana with the twent^v years’ ©xpeneme in 
mind it did seem madness to keep on tiying to glow wheat theie In hia 
opinion the only wa> to piofitablv utilize the land outside the line where the 
rainfall will permit Pf av rage of iO bushels pei acie being obtained, would 
be to let 01 sell it in blocks of sufficient aiea to carry .5,0()0 to 7,000 sheep. 
If that weie done the State would havethis land occupied by a fairly prosperous 
oommunitv instead of a gioatei numbei c^f faimers unable to make a decent 
living Farmeis weie often told they should glow maize, soighum, and other 
summer crops, and keep more stock, but this boiild not be done evervw here in 
some districts, toi instance, maize will do well, and vet only a few miles 
away it will not pav for the outlay With these ciops ev^emhing dihpends 
upon the location soil, and the rainfall Theie was one othei mattei he w«uld 
refer to, and that was the question of co-operation There was a certain kind 
*01 selfishness which was simply self-pieseivation, and it would be trell tor 
Hrmers it they would exercise a little of this selfishness There was quite xn 
army of middlemen living on the profits made out of the produce grown by 
the farmers, and there was no good reason why the faimers should not be aBle 
to keep some of these profits for themaelves, Mid at the same time i educe the 
oost to the conaumer This could, however, only be brought about bv the 
whole of the farmers joining the Farmers’ Co-operatne Tnion It waa no use 
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for farmerg to stand out to see how tho thing would work out, as this was the 
stumbling-blook to the suooeas of a^ such co-operative scheme. Manv farmers 
appear to think that by joining a Go-operative Union they give up their right 
to do as th^ please with their own. In this they were mistaken, as they could 
sell when they liked, or hold it for better prices; all that would be required or 
them was to sell only through the Union. Many farmers were content to do just 
as their fathers did, and while contentment was a good thing up to a certain 
point, a certain amount of disoontent and desire to do better waa necessary 
to success. The man who was content to grow 12 bushels of wheat per acre 
while his neighbour produces 20 bushels is not the sort to make the world 
better for his naving lived in it. A long discussion ensued, members generally 
agreeing with the paper. 


Tatlmrat January 9. 

Pbesent —Messrs. Fisher (chair), Stanton, Wiese, Smith, and Bond (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Soutw-Eastkrn OoNFiiUBNCK.--It wsR decided that the Annual Conference 
of South-Eastern Branches be held at Bordertown during the first ueek in 
April. 

Box Fly. —Mr. Stanton roporte»l that what was reputed to be the hot fly 
had been noticed in this district. 


Utera Plains, January 4. 

Present —Messrs. Deer (chair), Venning, Hahnhardt, Hall, J. Doer, 

and Bams<«y (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Rust-hesistino Wheats. —Mr. Venning read a paper on this subject, deal¬ 
ing with the different varieties he had grown. Jacoous No. 1 was fairly earlv, 
stands up well, does not shake, is fairly good for hay, but, owing to requiring 
more moisture than the district usually ji^ts, the sample is not alw^s good. 
Gltiyas Earlv yieldh w'ell, docs not shake, hut is a poor hay wheat. It should 
be sown after mid-season. Marshall’s No. 3 stands well, does not shake, should 
ina’u* gooil hay, but this district is rather dry for it Pike’s Excelsior is i 
good rust-resisting wdioat, but shakes badly, makes good hay, but requires a 
moister district. Allora is fairly rust-resistant, stands up w’ell, but shakes 
ouit a little, yields a good sample, but is poor hay. Earliest of All yields 
fairly well and a good sample, it does not shake out, but will go down badlv. 
Last year, on land cropped tlie previous year, he sowed several varieties, 
manuring the sand ridges, which run through all the strips, with super 
Tw'ontv-nine acres sown with Jacobus No. 1 yielded 35 bags of wheat; 31 
acres of Marshall’s No. 3 yielded 28 bags, 14 acres of Allora yielded 18 bags • 
SO acres oi .Tncobiis No. 4, which is liable to rust, and shakes out, yielded 46 
bags. 

Bleached Wheat.- The Hon. Secretary initiated a discussion oti the mill 
ittg value of bleached w-heat and the action of the wheatbuyers in docking 
bleached samples, A resolution was also carried that in the ophnion of members 
wheat weighing over the standard should be paid at the rate of fd. per bushol 
per It), more than standard sample, ns this w'ould induce farmers to clean their 
wheat better. 

Opbthalvia in Cattle. -Discussion took place on the cause of blindness 
in cattle, a number of animals in this district suffering from the complaint 


Port PIrle, January 9 

Pebsrnt —Messrs. Johns (chair), Williams, Smith, Bell, Wright, Crispin, 
Spain, and Hector. 

Ice PtAHT. —Discussion took place on offer of Department of Agriculture 
to undertake experiments in the destruction of this weed, and it was decided 
to arrange to carry out the experiments as soon the youAg plants appear. 

Officers, —Mr, G. M. W’right was elected Chairman, Messrs. W. Smith 
and G., Hannan Vice<liairmen, and Mr. T. A. 'Wilson Hon. Secretary lor 
ensuing }*ear. 
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Longivood (IWylor), January 9 

* Pbbsent Mes.srs NichoIlH (chair), Hemor. Miindy, Cheeseinan, and 
Hughes (Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

Whbat and Oats fob Hay. —Mr. J. lloebuck stated that he had grown 
White Tuscan wheat with Algerian oats for hay, and found it a good mixture. 

Exhibits. —Seven I'arieties of plums and six varieties oi apples aere 
tabled, all the fruit being of good quality. 

Short-weight Mani^be. - Mr. J. Roebuck stated that he purchased eleven 
bags of local-made bonedust, each supposed to weigh 1 cwt., and on weighing 
them he found them short to the extent of 77 lb. in all., or an average or 7 ib. 
per bag short. Members wished to bring this matter before the Council of 
Agriculture with a view to some action being taken. It was suggested that it 
might be possible for the In&nector of Fertilisers to test the wei gh ts of bags 
oi* manure occasionally, or the attention of the Inspector of Weights and 
Measures might be drawn to the fact rhat bags marked and sold to contain 
1 cwt. of manure only contain lOo lb. 


Clarendon, January II. 

Present —Messrs. Payne (chair), A. and A. A. Harper, Juers, W. and 
J. Spencer, Phelps, Dunmill, Hilton, Piggott, Moi*phett, and Wright (Hon. 
Sec.), and three visitors. 

Bi'SiNESs. -Several matters of local interest were discussed. Some dis¬ 
cussion on the conduct of the meetings took place, and it was agreed that there 
should be some paper or definite subject tor consideration at each meeting. It 
was decided that members take it in turn to read a paper, and, in the event 
of the member whose turn it is to write a paper not being present at the 
meeting, he shall forward the paper to the Hon Secretary, or lead it at the 
next meeting. 


Balaklava, January 9. 

Present Messrs. Manley (chair), Burden, Xe\ille, Reid, Robinson, Smith, 
Tiller, and Black (Hon. Soc.J, 

llrsT-UEsisTiNO Wheit. -Dis'-ussion on this subject took place, and tne 
merits of the dilfereuf lust-resisting wheats grown b.y the members wcu'e 
dealt with. The members placed the wheats iii the following ordei of merit ► - 
Marshall’s No. 3, Carmichael’s hclips<^, Gluyas, Rerraf, Silver King, Budd’s 
Rust-resistant, Grav’s Kaily, and Allora. Members were unanimous in placing 
Marshall’s No. 3 as the best wheat, and strongly recommend all farmois in 
the district to grow it. Silver King and, Rerrai, which ha”e been giown bv 
several members, were strongly lecoinineiided for fui*ther trial. 


Port'Elllot« January 16. 


Present -Mess»n8. McLeod (chair), Williamson, Nosworthy, Welch, Pan- 
nel, "W. E. and W. W. Hargreaves (Hon. Bee.). 

Annual Report.— The Hon. Becretary’s annual report showed that twelve 
meetings had been hfeld, with an average attendanee of 7.75 members. During 
the year nine p^ers had been read and discussed and tw'o homestead meetings 
held. Messrs. X McTieod and W. W. Hargreaves were re-elected Chairmati 
and Hon. Secretary respectively. 

Wheat Experiments. —Mr. Welch tabled very fine samples of Mar^alFs 
No. 8 wheat taken from a paddock of good land manured with 1 cwt. wheat 
manure. The yield w’as 27 bushels per acre. Some poorer soil manured with 
1 cw’t. bonedust per acre averaged 20 bushels, while poor, sandy soil, with 
manure, went 16 bushels. Majestic and MarshalPs No. 8 wheats were 
dy recommended for resistance to rust. 


Dairy Cattle. —Mr. Welch read from Januarv issue of The Journal of 
AffticuUurc article on this subject by Mr. G. S. Thomson, and some discussion 
emied. 
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Paskirvlllef Ji^uary 0. 

Plut<umT- Messrs. Pontifex (chair), Goodall, J, 0. and 8. p. Price, Meier, 
and O'Orady (Hon. Sec.). 

Noiithkrn Yorks’ « Pskimsitla Confbrkncs.-- At last year’s CJonfewnce it 
was decided that the 1904 Coniereuoe of Northern Yorke’s Peninsula Branches 
should be held at Paskeville. Arrangements have been made to hold tn^ 
Cfmferen(*e on February 26. 

Sk«d Wheat. Mi . J. C. Price initiated a discussion on this subject. He 
considered it would pay to grade the wheat intended for secni and sow only the 
best. He advised meinber*! to combine to purchase a grading machine, each one 
using it in turn. Memliers were disposed to favourably consider this sugces- 
tidn. The Chairman leieried to results obtained by selecting only the best 
heads in the crop tor sewl, and thought it would pay tanners to attempt some¬ 
thing of this sort. 


Qawler River, January 8. 

Present- Messis. Paikcr (chau), Dawkins, H. and F. Roedigei, lioak, 
Winckel, Barrett, Spencor, Hillier, and Bray (Hon. Sec.). 

Rape. Mr. C. lioak read a short paper on the cultivation of rape. He 
thought rape would take the toieniost part as a fodder for the production of 
feed in districts wh(»re, during the dry monins, succulent tood w^as scarce One 
great advantage it possesses o\er othei plants is its eailineSs. It is fit for 
grazing wnthin eight or nine wiv^ks from the germination ol the seed. This is 
of special importance to dairymen. For sheep also it is invaluable, as a 
fanner can make sure of good teed tor his ewes and lambs. The quantity of 
feed produced by a good crop ot rape is astonishing Rape wall be found a 
very useful toed tor pigs, and poulti> wall benefit giently from a liberal supply 
of succulent tood like lajm. To grow »*Apc successfully the ground should be 
prepared as soon as possible after harvest. Wbeiv available, stable manure 
can be used with great advantage. Hariow the land dowm well, and secure, a 
go<id tilth; sow seed in drills as shallow as possible, or broadcast and harrow 
lightly. Three pounds of seed per acre will be sufficient. Whore only small 
areas are giown it pays best to cut the rape and fised it; but with larger 
paddcN’ks it should be grazed, care being taken not to allow stock to eat too 
much ot the greefn fowl for a few days, until they are accustomed to it. Mr. 
F. Dawkins thought small patches best, as stock do not take readily to rape 
at first if they have a largo area to roam over. Members considered it advisabl ? 
not to feed dairy cows with rape at milking time. 


Yorketown, Janu8Lry«9. 

PBBaENT Messrs. Koth (cliair), Latty, Anderson, Domaschenz, Corlett, 
Sabine, and Newbold (Hon. fipc.). 

Wheat at Adelaide Show. Considerable discussion on this subject took 
place. Members were of opinion that the condition requiring exhibitors to 
keep on ^nd fifty bags of wheat similar to that exhibited womd cause much 
inoonrenienoe, and possible loss, to exhibitors. Twenty bags should be ample 
for the pi^rpow of the Society. It was decided that members bring samples 
of wheat to next meeting, with a view to selecting the best for competition. 


Cherry Qardene. Janumry 12. 

pEXSENT~«MeRm. Partri^e (chair), Jacobs. O. and J. Lewis, Broadbenfc, 
Matthews, Burpee, Brumby, Stone, and Ricks (Hon. Sec.). 

^ PoTAToii enme Bhed. —^Mr. Jacobs tabled some veir good potatoes, the 
tmrd growth from seedheads. From three setts town this season he got 2| fb, 
of potatoes. 

PichBamaMHe.—Mr. Partridge read clipping fnwi newspaper on pig-breed¬ 
ing, and dtscuasioa ensued. 
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Kliiirscote, January 18. 


>Pbesbnt- “Messrs. Turner (chair), Wright. Bates. Nash, Melville, Carter, 
Bell, Ayliffe, Whittle, and Cook (Hon. Sec.). 


PorLTBY. —Mr. V. H. F. Cook i^ad a paper on “My Kxperience with 
Poultry.’’ He commenced his experience witli poultry as a boy, and for tHe 
past twenty years had had more or less to do with them, trying the various 
breeds popular at different times. For several years he had been crossing 
the English Game with Indian Game, with a little Malay and White Pile 
blood in them, and was well satisfied with the result. The birds were very 
hardy rtid splendid toragers, almost earning their own living w’hen green 
feed wa'» abundant. They were fair layers of a medium>si»>d egg, and as 
table birds were unsurpassed, cockerels at four months weighing up to 01 ft. 
Their appearance uas certainly against them, but they paid weU as table 
fowls. Last year he raised 200 chickens, and had no aimculty in disposing 
of the cockerels at good prices. He was now mating a good Silver Wyandotte 
rooster with the best of his hens, and expected to considerably improve the 
laying capabilities of his flock without impairing their table qualities. He 
thou^t there was a good openifig tor an export trade in poultry. Farmers 
could rear birds that at four to six months old will weigh up to 6 ft. It wa 
necessary to introduce fresh blood into the flock freouently. Crushed bctnes 
were very useful, especially for growing chicks, and shell grit was also neces¬ 
sary, especially if the birds are Fed on whole feed. hVir layers oats weiH» the 
bast feed, but for winter barley uas superior. Considerable discussion ensued, 
mast members taking part. One member said he tound the Malay too delicate 
tor the island. 


Bot Fly. —Mr. Nash referred to this subject, amd stated that he felt 
sure that on two out of every three horses in Kingscote that day the eggs ot 
the bot fly would be found under the jaw. The Hon. Sebretary recommended 
the application of weak carbolic oc‘ca%ionally on the parts where the eggs are 
laid. 


Whkat on Poor Soil.- Mr. J. Olds forwarded sample of Marshall’s No. 3 
wheat grown on his farm. Members were surprised at the quality ot the wheat, 
as the land w’as exceptionally poor. 


Vlrfflnlaf January 4. 

Present Messrs. Hatcher (chair), Strempel, Nash, Taylor, Slieedy, 
Thompson, Johns, and Byan (Hon. Sec.), and seven visitors. 

Haymakino. Mr. 8 Johns read a oaper on this subject. Consideration 
should be given to haymaking when seeding time is at hand, and a portion ol 
the land to bo cut for hay should be sow'ii wdth an early variety of wheat, so 
that operations can be commeiiced in good time, instead of having to rush 
things, as is the case when only the later .varieties were sown, besides which, 
the hay can be harvested even In colour, whether w ith a green tinge oi with a 
little grain in it, as may be desired. The early cut hay must be stocked \ery 
carefully, as being mofe sappy than the late crop it is more liable to sw'ent He 
favoured long, narrow’ stooxs, not more than five shoaves wide, and the slieavos 
standing upright. In cold weather it is better not to stock more than four 
sheaves in wi^h, but care must be taken to stand them flat and not on edge. 
If stood flat on end there will be a passage way through the stock, and the 
rain will not penetrate. As the weather gets warmer round stocks will be all 
right. Carting should not be started until the hav has been three w’ceks in 
the stock during the early part, but later on a fortnight will be sufficient 
unless the hay has been out very gieen. The farmer must, of course, exercise 
his own judgment, but must alw’ays see that it is fit to stack, as a little sw^eating 
will ruin a large proportion of the hay., In stacking, the farmer should decide 
how much hay iie is likely to sell within a month or two, and how mu«li he 
will hold, as tne hay should be stacked differently. Hay that is only to remain 
in the stack for a month or two does not need to be as carefully stacked a« 
that w’hich will remain for an indefinite time. The latter must be built up 
witii great care, well batted, and the middle kept high from stait to faiish, 
especially at the roof. Members were divided in their opinions on ih^ merits 
of stooking the sheaves flat or standing up. Some members who favoured the 
former practice stated that, notwithstanding the exceptionally wet season, 
their hay had been injured very -little. 
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MAlllUa* JMiuary II. 

PBMBttT—MoOsbe (dioir), J«nkiiM, "Wilaon, Naini^ lioUar, Bact, 
Moody, Temby, Churches, Marshman^ and Stephenson (Hon. Sec.), and two 
visitors* 

Habvsst Rbsclts.^A lengthy discussion on this subject toc^ plaee. and 
it was resolved that a fair estimate bf the yield of 'this district would be 
15 busliels oi wheat per acre and li tons of hay per acre. Marshall's No. 3 
and Majestic were highly spoken of as nist-resisting and Neumann's, Qluyas, 
and King's Early as rust-escaping wheats. Owing to the heavy summer rains 
there is an excx^tionid grou'th of weeds on the fallows. Farmers keeping sheep 
have a good supply oi green teed for them. 


Mundoora, January 8. 

Pebsbnt— Messrs. Hams (chair). Shearer, Button, Mitchell, Angley, 
Aitchison, Mildren, and Gardiner (Mon Sec.) and one visitor. 

Whsats.—D iscussion on rust-resistinir wheats took plaoe. Marshall's No. 
3, Phillis Marvel, Biidd’s Rustproof, and Carmichael’s Eclipse have given best 
results heie this season. Mr. Mildren tabled three samples of wheat tor exami¬ 
nation. one being above the standard dxed by the Chamber of Commerce, and 
two below it. The Secretary tabled sample of Argwtine wheat^ imported last 
year for tniUing putpo<<e& Members considered this very inferior, even when 
compared with the \(oist of locally grown wheat. The members expressed the 
hope that the time was not far distant when the Federal Qovieimment will 
be able to drav up a Bill to fix a fair and permanent standard for wheat, and 
thus in some measuie do away with the present system, whioh> in a year like 
the present, proves so detrimental to the interest of such a large proportion 
of the community. 


Swan Reach, January 16. 

Present- Messrs. Baker (chair), Arnold, Hasse, Rowe, and Harris (Hon. 
Sec.), and one visitor. 

Oats for Feed. —Mr. J. L. Baker read a paper on this subject. Xhoug/i 
many farmers seemed to fear that their ground will get overrun with oats if 
they feed their stock on'them, oats were coming more into favour each year for 
feeding purposes. He believed that the farmer should produce on the farm 
everything required for feeding his stock, and thus save the outlay in pur¬ 
chasing bran and pollard. He preferred to feed oats dry, mixed with cooky 
ohaf, giving about li gallons of oate per horse per day. He found this much 
better than boiled or crushed wheat, oran, and pollard. The horses keep in 
better heart and condition, are Active, amd do not suffer from sore Moulders. 
Where only a few horses have to be attended to it is a good plan to have two 
feeding troughs and prepare the feed a meal ahead by just covering the oats with 
as mu^ water as they w^ill soak up, and allow them to swell before mixing them 
with a little bran and ]mllard and cocky chaff. He considered the pnoes of 
bran and pollard too high. These feeds were splendid for pigs, and, of course, 
useful for poultry, but for horses they were not, compared with oats, worth the 
prices asked. In this district bran and pollard cost nearly twice as much 
per pound as Algerian oats, and more than good white or grey oats, and tho 
latter were of higher feeding value. Besides this, the farmer oan grow the 
osts on his farm, and get heavy yields, even when wheat will not do w^. This 
year as much as 40 bushds of oats per acre has been harvested on the 
river. Members generally agreed that it was advisable to grow sufficient 
oats for feediing purposes. 

ip.—^It was decided to make enquiries as to terms on which a pure- 
bred ^yirp^m or Holstein bull could be secured by the Branch. Members 
oon^|wlm||gN^y too small for this district, as beef production and dairying 

Wkiat. —A good disoussicm took place on the question of gristing 
^ gming ^ buying flour. Most members preferred to send 

iMI to the mill for gristing. 
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Crystal Brookt January 2. 

^ Present— Messrs. R. Pavy (cha‘ir), P. Pavy, Hutchison, Hamlyn, Venning, 
Dabinett, Davidson, Monish, and Symons (Hon. Sec.). , 

Poultry. —Mr. P. Pavy read a short paper on “Money in Chickens. * 
There was no branch of rural indusitry Rt the present time that jpresent^ such 
loom for expansion or held out gieater rewai-d to persons of limited oapital 
than that of poultry raising. According to The iustralaaian, chickens up to 
twenty week^t old have been fetching 6 b. to 8s. per pair, and turkey gobblers 
up to ISs. each. These puces, of course, were only for prime birds, aiil it was 
stated that a i*ecent visitor from London had left a standing order for suitable 
chickens for export at (id per lb. live weight. Such a price would leaie an 
ample margin for profijt to any one taking up the business in a systematic 
way. There was practically an unlimited market m Great Britain lor eggs 
and poultry, and as oui spiing and early summer conesponded to autumn and 
early winter, when poultry products were scarce and dear in England. Aus¬ 
tralia should have a laigc diaie ol the trade. Eoi turkey raising it would be 
necessary to use the American Bronzewing turkey, the largest and best of 
all. Local conditions were specially adapted to turkey rearing. They must 
have plenty of iiui and natuial shelter, and will forage for their rood, a 
small amount of gram each evening in addition to what they pick up tor 
themselves being all that was necessary 


Lyndochf January 7. 

• Present Messrs. Alfied Springbett (chair), Arthur, AV. J., and H. 
Spnngbett, Woolcock, Ziminermann, Warren, Ken, Ross, Schenke, and Mit¬ 
chell (Hon. Sec.). 

Shoeing Horses. Mr. F Warren read a paper on “The Horse's Foot 
and Shoeing.” He desciibed >the various parts or the foot and the uses of the 
parts, also results of improper treatment by the smith when shoeing. As re¬ 
gards shoeing, the shoes must be made to ht the foot and be brought well in at 
me heels, and not encroach upon the frog. For harness work the shoe must be 
carefully fitted to the foot and nailed with five nails on the front and six 
nails on the hind foot, two nails should be driven on the inside and three ^n 
the outside, near the toe. The nails should be driven into the foot and 
brought out as soon as possible, clinch well, and do not rasp afterwards. Tbe 
frog should on no account be cut with the knife; our smiths were too fond of 
cubing. The shoe should be well bedded down, with no daylight showing at 
the heels; but in front there should be a space the thickness of ordinary paper 
between the shoe and foot, to save jarrin g. On some horses it will be noticed 
that the toe of the shoe is worn round. ^Wben this is the case the new shoes 
should be shaped wdth a slight curve, as* it will probably save the horse from 
stumbling. 

Lobs of Dried Fruit. —Mr. Woolcock tabled samples of dried apricots 
destroyed by the recent storm, which had caused considerable losses. 


Naracoorte. January 8. 

Present —Messrs Forster (chair). Duffield, Williams, Wardle, Caldwell 
and Schinckel (Hon. Sec.) ’ 

H4RVBST Some discussion on harvest returns and the effects of rust took 
place. 

Brands Act.— Kingston Branch called attention to paper read by Mieir 
Chairman, and some discussion on the question of urging the Govedament 
to amend the Brands Act to provide for waybilling of all travelling stock took 
place. Members generally appeared to agree with the paper, and it was 
decided to consider the matter fully at next meeting. 

Rust. —Members placed Gallant first as a rnst-resisting wheat for this dis¬ 
trict, then Marshall’s No. 8. MarshalPs No. 2, Silver King, Gamma, and 
Majestic were also recommended for trial on a larger scale. 
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Manveb £xPBEtMBXTs»—Mr. 8. H. Bohinokel reported dn experimentg with 
different meniireB. Plots of two Acres each were sown in April with 1 bushel 
per acre of Gallant wheats and the crop out for hay. The following results 
were obtained:—Plot A.—112 lb. mineral super; yielded at rate or 3 tons 
4 owt. 2 or. 16 lb. per acre; value of crop, at SiOs. per ton, £4 Ibt. 9d.; cost of 
manure, 7d.; leain in favour of manure, £2 lOs. 4d. Plot B.—140 lb. 
mineral super; yield, 3 tons 18 cwt. 3 or. 24 lb.; value of crop, £6 lOs, 6d.; 
cost of manure, 76.; sain m favour of manure, £3 2&. 8d. Plot.—112 lb. 
mineral super mid 56 fb. nitrate of soda; jrield, 3 tons 18 cwt. 2 qr. 4 lb.; value 
of crop, £o 17s. 9d.; cost of manure, I2s. 8d., gain in favour of manure, £3 
4s. 8d. Plot D, -112 lb. phos. powder; yield, 3 tons 15 cw»t. 0 qr. 10 fb .; value 
of cfTO, £5 12s. 6d.; cost of manure, 5s., gain in favour of manure. £3 6s. 8d 
Plot £. 112 lb. wheat manure; yield, 3 tons 10 cwt. 1 qr. 16 lb.; value of crop^ 
£5 4d.; cost of manure, 68.; gain in favour of manure, £2 IBs. 6d. Plot F.— 

112 ib. bone super; yield, 8 tons 8 cwt. 2 qr. 15 lb.; value of crop, £5 28. 9d., 
cost of manure, 78.; gain in favour of manure, £2 14s. lid. Plot G.—112 tb. 
guano super, yield, 3 tons 6 cwt. 2 qr. 1 lb., value of crop, £4 19s. 9d.; cost 
of manure, oh. 4d. , gain in favour of manure, £2 ISs. 7d. Plot H .— 112 Ib. 
Thomas phosphate; yield, 2 tons 1 owt. 1 qr. 3 lb.; value of crop, £3 Is. lOd.; 
cost of manure, 5a.; gain in favour of manure, 168. Plot I.—No manure: 
yield, 1 tmi 7 cwt. 1 qr. 9 lb.; value of crop. £2 Os. Ibd. The yield and profit 
in each ease are stated at per acre. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. Hchmckel for his v^ry interesting report. 


Nantawarra, January 21. 

Pbeskkt Messrs. Dixon (chair), Sleep, Herbert, Dali, Belling, Pridham, 
and Nieholls (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

£ This weed is practically unknown in this district, but in view 

or the dainage caused elseahere by it members are of opinion that it should 
be declared a noxious weed. 

RrsT-EESisTiNG Wheats.- Members placed MarshaU’s No. 3 wheat as 
first, Barwta llonder wcond, and Gluyas third, as regards this district 
Carmioh^l s Fclipse, Neumann’s Early, and Steinvi cdeT were considered 
worthy of mention as rust-resisting or rust-oscaping. 

XL ^tandaed Sample of Wheat. Members failed to so© the consistency of 
the Chamber of Commerce in fixing the standard for the year at 61i ft., whw 
according to the circular asking for sanmles, only wheat purchased at full 
market rates cm last vear b standard of 63 ft were taken intto account. 


Strathalbyn, January 18. 

u P^WENT Messis. M. Rankine (choir), W. M. Rankine. McAnanev, Cock- 
burn, Blake, Reed, and Chenton (Hch. See.), and five visitors. 

BEEEniKG Draught Horses.— By invitation, Mr. J. H. G. Moir, of Ade- 
o. w address on th^is subject, dealing with the relative merits of the 

Suffolk Punch, Shiw, and Clydesdale horses for farm work. Numerous ques¬ 
tions were asked and answered by Mr. Moir, who strongly favoured the Clydes¬ 
dale, and a heartv vote of thanks was accorded him for nis address. 

‘111'_ A . ... . . . . 


BiiKACHin HEAT. '-A discussion on this subject wHs initiated by the 
Chairman, who characterised as absurd the contention that wheat merely 
bleached was inferior for flour-mal^g purposes. He considered that bleach^ 
with damaged wheat. Members agreed with the Chair- 


wheat was confused 


man. 


SotJtHigN ^kfe^nce.- -It w^ resolved to hold the twelfth annual Con- 

Strathalbyn, on Thursda;, March 31. Qa 
Friday, it hasj^n suggest^ that this Conference be held a 
i^Ti^ M Branches in the South please 

t ^ the Strathalbyti Branch in making this gathering 
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Holder, January 23. 

» Pkbmint—H oMsrs Rowe (chair). Biizard, Phillips, Tuck, Joues, Horwood, 
Allen, and Green (Hon. Sec.), and six visitors. 

Nabcb of Bhanch. —It was decided that, subject to the appjoval of the 
Oonnoil of Agriculture, the name of the Branch be olianged to Waikerie, 
the members are all residents of the latter district. 

BtrmiKRClZiKN Flt.^—M r. Vaughan reported that the Biitlierglen was 
very numerous fti his vineyard, and several vines were already showing the 
effects of their attack. 


LIpson, January 2. 

Prksknt -Meis8i*s. Potter (chair. Brown, Carr, Brougham. McCalhiiu, 
Baillie, Brntten, and Barraud (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Wheat Samples. Discussion on pris^ea offered for wheat at Adelaide Show 
took place, and it wa.s decided that nieinbers bring samples Uj next ine.'ting, 
when they will be weighed, with n view' to selecting the best for exhibition 
Various SAinples of new season’s wheat were shown. Two samples »)i’ Silv.M* 
King went 65 lb. per bu.shel; Bod Straw', (i4 It). : and Marshall’s iNo. hh 

Wheat AND Drake. -Mr. Bratten w'ished to know whether there was any 
truth in the idea, held by some farmers, that tinder ceriHin conditions wheat 
w'oiild degenerate* to drake. [None w'hatever. Wheat and drake are distinct 
plants, and it is just as impossible for a plant of drake to develop from a grain 
of w’lieat as it would be for a plant of wheat to grow' from an oat seed. Ki). 1 


Lonffwood, January 30. 

Present —Messrs. W. Nicbolls (chair), J. Nicholls. Smith, T. G. and E. J. 
Oinn, Mundy, Narraway, Vogel, Hewer, and Hugh's iHon. Sk'c.), and six 
visitors. 

Exhibits. -A splendid collection of plums, pears, apples, peaches, rhu¬ 
barb, and butter beaus w'as exhibited, and a lengthy discussion ensued on tlm 
merits, etc., of the fruits tabled. Mr. E. J. Oinn showed lucerne 2 ft. (i in. 
•in height, the second cut from s**ied sow'n last November. 


Ardrpssan, January 23. 

Present - Messrs. C. Dinham (chair), Cornish, Henderson, Barton, Alli¬ 
son, H. Dinham, and Opie (Hon. Sec.). 

• Homestead Meeting. —Meeting w’^as held at residence of Mr. C. Dinham, 
an inspection being made of the stock, outbuildings, etc. The effect® of the 
wet summer were la the stubble paddocks, there being so much growth 
of wheart since harvesting that it is unsafe to turn .stock in, while portions of 
the stubble land will repay a second stripping. 


Gumeracha. February I. 

Prbsbnt —Messrs. Moore (chair), Cornisli, Stephens, Norsworthy, A. E. 
and W. A. Lee, Monfries, and Martin (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Meeting. - Messrs. J. Monfries, H. W. Norsworthy, and T. W. 
Martin wew» elected Chairman, Vioe-Ohairinan. and Hon. Secretary for ensiling 
year, and a vote of thanks was accorded to retiring officers. It was deci^ to 
endeavour to arrange for a demonstration in summer pruning by Mr. i^urtin 
at an early date. 
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Poi*t ttroMinitOfif January 2B* 



Tonkin, Bates, Pattiusal^, 


SxAifDABD Wataar or WaBAT.-^Oo&siderable discussion on this subject 
took place. This is a very vexed qoestiolu amongst the fatmert, and strong 
leelinA are expressed on the subject. Members were unanimous in condemn* 
ing file present system, and it was resolved that in their opinion legislation. 
shonld be passed adopting a fixed standard. 


Bxbxbitb. —A tnrk^S head pumpkin weiring 40 lb., cucumbers weighing 
3 tb. each, and well*grown ears ot maiae were tabiedv Samples of Petatz Sur¬ 
prise and White Tuscan wheats were also shown, the former weighing 08 ft>. 
per bui^l. 


INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DKPAETMEKT OP INDUSTRY. 

Lalx>r Bureau. 

Nvmber of ptrtont registered and found employment hy Government Departments 
and Private Employers from Devautter 24. 1908, to January 27, 1904. 


Trad* or Oslling. 


lAborers and youths 
Carpenters 

Masons and bricklayer 
Painters .. 

Boilermakers and assistants 
Moulders 

Fitters and turners 

Patternmakers 

Brandnishers 

Trimmer 

Cempositors 

Baker 

Attendant (female) 

Miprentices 

Cieaiiers 

Porters and junior porters 
Rivet boys . 


Number Aegittered. 


Towb. 

i Country. 

60 

180 

2 

1 

3 

1 1 

2 

; 1 

1 


1 

— 

3 

— 

1 

2 

— 

14 


ll 

1 

15 

3 

8 

— 


Kumbor 
Bmplo\ H 


285 

1 

o 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 


Totals 


123 187 


299 


January 29, 1304 


A. Riouabdson, Bureau Clerk. 
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AN ENQUIRY INTO SOUTH-EASTERN CONDITIONS. 

Br Abthitr J Pbukins, Sbobbtary for Agriculture 
(Continued from pagee $07, $49, and $8$ ) 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION OP INDIVIDUAL SOILS 
(Continued ) 

2 Mount Gambibb Black Loam (Mr Sinclair’s Farm) 

Wo have here a good ezamplh of the ndh Mount Gambier soil, that hat 
done much towards creating a reputation for extreme fertility for this por» 
tion of the South-East The pity of it is that it dtoes not cover a more ex¬ 
tended area of country When, late in 1902 I was asked to interpret the 
results of anal^’sea ot Pinuaroo soils, and found myself compelled to describe 
them as poor in character, doubts were freely raised as to the possibility of 
distinguishing betwixt a poor and a fertile soil solely on analytical data J 
stated at the time that whilst it was quite possible to over-estimate natural 
fertility it was not, m my opinion, possible to ymder-estixnate it At the 
sam( time, lO deny any agiioultural vsdue to poor soils of the Pinnaroo type 
would argue but scant regard for the teachings of modem agricultural prac¬ 
tice The soils are unquestionably poor, manures and sound practice will, 
houever, equally unquestionably put them in a position to carry good crops 
Th* question for solution is always whether or not the game is worth thu 
candle I have referred here to the Pinnaroo soils simply because in soil 
No 2, at present uxidei consideration, and soil No 7, to be examined later on, 
we have two extremes an extremely fertile soil and a poverty stricken soil 
approaching in composition the worst of the Pinnaroo soils I would draw 
particulai att^tion to their respective compositions, and I believe that It 
will be allowed that 1 am perfectly justified in stiating that it is possible 
to distin^ish between a fertile and a poor soil on the data ot rationally con¬ 
ducted chemical analyses 

In Table XII will be found summarised the chemical features chaiactei 
ising Mr Sinclair’s 

TABLE XII 


Analytioa* Data 


Proportion of fine Earth 
Moisture retained after air drying 
Rilation of Carbon to Nitrogen 


Total Nitrogen 
Total Pboai^no Acid 
Potiih aoliude in strong Aotd 
Xdmo solnbls In dilate JMd 
Anailabla !C4ias|dtoviQ Acad 
Potash 

Oifgnatfi matter 


^ First 

BIX inches 

Second 
six inches 

First foot 

1 y 

•09 80 

y 

99 60 


3 01 

883 

— 

680 

7*40 


Ibe peraoie 

lbs peraore 

Ibe peraero 

fi.240 

8,187 

9.877 


2,898 

0,008 

8,864 

2,980 

6,289 

6,8S2 

6,805 

12,887 

m 

m 

842 

m 

m 

848 

182,889 

01,789 

mJ79 
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Mr. Siiioiftir iiM been good onongh to supply the following information 
oonoeraing the reoent cropping end yields of the paddock fromi which 
•empies wire taken ^ 

TABUS Xlll. 


Wsons. 

Crept. 

Remarks, 

1807 1809 . 

Potatoes ... 

Good yield; clean ektns 

1098*1809 . 

Wheat ... 

30 bowels 

1800-1900. 

Barley 

4C bushels 

1900-1001 . 

Grass . 

Splendid feed 

1901-1003 ... 

Gram 

Splendid feed 

1903-1008. 

Potatoes ... 

7 tons per acre; blistered in pai 

1908.1004. 

Barley . 

Betimated crop, 40 boshele 


The above results are oertainly good, without, however, presenting exo 
tional features so far as the district is concerned. We may now proceed 
discuss ihe results of the soil analysis. 

A soil showing over 99 per cent, of fine earth in both soil and subsoil is 
evidently unusually deficient in coarse material. According to circumstances 
this may or may not be a defect. In the present case 1 am inclined to look 
U|W the fineness of the soil as rather an advantage than otherwise. When a 
soil is unusually rich in fine clay and proportionately heavy, the presence 
of coarse, gritty particles must always be looked upon as advantageous. 
In the present instanoe, however, the soil is somewhat light and not liable to 
oake, and the fine state of division of its component particles affords the root 
mtem of plants a greater surface from which by contact nutriment may be 
drawn. 


The power of retaining moisture possessed by any given soil can, of 
course, be assessed only approximately by a mere statement of the amount 
found present after air-drying. Kevertheless, when the estimations are con¬ 
ducted under identical conditions, the results afford fairly accurate terms of 
oosnparison. The soil in question must be looked upon as but slightly reten¬ 
tive of moisture, a feature which certainly has its {^vantages in a somewhat 
•xceptionolly ww district. It may be remarked here that, however advan¬ 
tageous a heavy soil, highly retentive of moisture, may prove in dry dis- 
tnots, during seaeons of average or heavy rainfall, they are always at a dis- 
ootmt in dry years, from the very fact that they cling too tenaciously to what 
litm moisture reaches them, and the plants are unable to utilise it to the same 
edktent as in less retentive soils of a lighter character. On the other hand, it 
is only light soils of extreme fertility, such as the one under consideration, 
tbmt give satisfactory results in very wet years. The poorer types of soil are 
apt to become leached of what little available plant food they may have con¬ 
tained, and the crops suffer accordingly, 

With the two substances on which natural fertility mainly depends, vis., 
nitrogen and phoephorio acid, Mr. Sindair^s soil is abundantly provided. In 
the first foot of soil it contains nearly three times as much nitrogen and one 
and three-ouarteri times as much phosphoric acid as are usually found in good 
average soils. On the other hand, whilst potash is nearly up to standard 
reoufrements, there is a marked deficiency in lime. T propose discussing each 
substanoe separately and ^currently, with their prob^le availability, as 
revealed by diemioal analysis. 


Of nitrogen, 9,877 lb. per acre repiesents an abundant supply, although 
not^ of course, approaching the 34,277 m. noted previously for the Tantanoola 
peat toil. It is neverthekss true that a soil may at times be well stocked 
with nit n o s MS i , and at same time respond advantagecmsly to nitrogenous 
dreaiypigB. ifra is largsly the ease when, through defective management, the 
readily avaiMla nitrogen has beoome exhausted, or is not present In sufficient 
quantsties At met staM of growth of the plants whepi most in demand. A 
sgil, howerer, tipvt is both lidbi in nitrogen and in orgs^ carbon, or organic 
^ Ipsiifally be looked upon a^ in good oondmmi. The ration Of 


tiban ! 


Of tne ocner worn we tUuUl ooiieider in sequel. It Ohould 
m osteneoiiiim 'ihat gguerally speaking this feiation of oarbon < 
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to nitrogen is ui^r e^ual conditions lower in light soils then in hea\y ones; 
lower in dry, arid regions than iir moist, fertile ones; and, finally, lower in 
soils that are badly farmed than those on which skilful and intelligent treat* 
ment is brou^t to bear. Roughly speaking, the position may be Hummansed’ 
as follows:—-The bulk of the carbon and nitrogen is found in combination in 
the organic matter of the soil; both under the influence of independent factois 
tend to disappear from soil that is tilled; the carbon, however, disappears 
more rapidly in a light soil, under arid conditions and on badly farmocf land. 
A low ratio between carbon and nitrogen may therefore be taken as a good 
index to the state of fertility of the land ab the time of examination 

In other resorts the availability of the nitrogen is largely dependent on 
the extent to which surrounding conditions favour the process of “nitrifica¬ 
tion,” or its transformation into a soluble substance directly absorbable by 
the roots of the plants. Much depends, too, on the eiotent to which the 
nitrates are present when most required by the plants, i.o., tor cereals in the 
early stages of growth. In a light soil, such as we are at present considering, 
which is favoured by a mild, moist climate, conditions are such as to ensure 
a satisfac^ry rate of nitrification, given good and careful tillage and a sufilioi- 
ency of limo in the soil. In other circumstances, therefore, when a cereal fol¬ 
lows a hoed crop, such as roots or potatoes, I do not anticipat4> that the use 
of nitrogenous manures is likely to prove profitable on this soil. when, on 
the other hand, a cereal follows a cereal, it is probable that light dressings of 
nitrate of soda or aulphnto of ammonia would prove advantageous. In any 
case, the matter is worth testing. 

Of total pho^horic acid, the substance in which South Anstraliaii soils 
are generally deficient, we find here the large amount of .5,568 Ih to tlie 
acre, with the somewhat unusual feature of a greater proportion m the second 
six inches than in the first. Furtheimore, there wa^ .ivailablo at the time of 
examination 842 ib. per acre, or mor<^ than three times as nmch as in the Tan- 
tanoola peat soil proviouslj^ examined It should he noted in this connection 
that whilst the total amount of phosphoric acid present is groatoi in tiio 
second six inches than in the first, the amount actually available in the first 
six inches is exactly double of that available in tl^e second This may be 
accounted for by the greater amount of organic matter present in the siii- 
face soil. The amount of phosphoric acid availabh per acne one foot deep, 
viz , 342 tb , is by no means excessive, and T am not prepared to affirm that 
hero, contrarv to what obtains in the rest of the State, phospbstic dreshing*- 
are unneoossaiy. Notwithstanding the large amounts of nhosnhorm actimlh 
present in some form or other, I am inclined to the conclusion thnt phosphatic 
dressings will prove essential to the growth of exceplionallv hc''v\ ('tops 

We notice next per acre, H.289 Ih of potash, of which not more fha»» Sto 
Iti. is at present in available form. So far as ceieals are conceined T air 
not inclined to think that dressings with potash m'-nures aie likelv to piove 
profitable. 

Finally, the soil contains 12,027 lt> of lime to the acre, a quantity wliien 
in a heavy soil would certainly be looked upon as insufficient but which, n 
the present instance^ may perhaps looked upon as ample for the i('quire- 
men ts of orilin ary gmal plant growth. The apparent shortage of lime in this 
soil notwithstanding. 1 am not inclined to think that much benefit is likeH 
to aiise h'om “liming” 

(To he ennfiniied.J 


-JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE.- 

From January 1, 1904, the •‘Journal of Agrrloulture** will 
be posted to anyone resident In South Australia bona fide 
engaged In the cultivation of the soli on payment of a 
REGISTRATION FEE of One Shilling per annum. Single 
copies will be supplied at 3d. each; back Issues at 28. 6d. 
per doz. The Indexes of Vole. I. to VI. can be obtained by 
members of the Agricultural Bureau and subscribers 
desirous of binding their volumes. 
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WINB AMO SPfltlT^ StATISTfCS. 

By Amnnm J, FiExitni, fiicntiTAxr sdb AoBiovtfVEB. 

Through the oourteiQr of the Collector of Oostome I am able to lupply 
herewith full detaile oonoeming the exports of our wines and brandies during 
the pMt year. To a rery great extent they tell their own tale. Whilst oom^ 
menting on the exports of die 4rst nine months of 1903, I had occasion in our 
Bcoemoer issue to point out that owing to the falling off in our exports to 
London we were limy to show a big deficit in total exports towards the end 
of the year. We are now in a position to ascertain what our losses in this 
direction hare really been* 

1 append in tabular form our exports to different parts of the wot Id 
during the three years of federation oompared with the average of the five 
years immediately preceding the removal of border duties:— 




Wines. 


Wine Spirits and Hrandies. 

Counlrie*. 

1903. 

1602. 

1 

1901. 

1 S 

1 m S 

|H| 

\iii 

160.3 

1902 

1901 

1900. 

1 

Ifsw South Wales 
Wlotoria 
Queensland 

West. Australia 

Tasmania 

N*rth’niTerrit*ry 

galls. 
98,092 
37,979 
30,528 
24,019 
7,63.5 1 
1,888 

galla 

66,927 

28,002 

29,273 

22,328 

9,378 

1,392 

galls. 
46,317 
10,164 
18,742 
19,041 
14,^1 
2,496 1 
1 

galls 
5,722 
11,066 
5,592 < 
21,277 1 
1 2,4001 

1 2,0681 

galls 
16,169 
15,020 
4,070 
3,076 
' 4.34 

3U 

galls 
1.3 911 
4,826 
1,034 
2,510 
361 

5 

galls 

2,558 

46 

351 

522 

99 

18 

galls. 

424 

112 

262 

83 

' 53 

1 66 

Commonwealth 

200.136 

157,300 

110,182 

48,125 

38,799 

22,647 

3,.594 

1,000 

United Kingdom 
Kew Zealand 
Other countries 

300,589 

34,718 

26.172 

660,795 

26,955 

10,368 

414 630 
33,473 
7,668 

392,354 

28,246 

9,708 

350 

1,9.54 

581 

1,186 

1,810 

76 

673 

843 

775 

935 

294 

Total KxportB 

561,615 

845,418 

595,858 

478,43.3 

41,684 

2.5,719 

6,110 

3,004 


It will be noted that exports of wine in 1902 exceeded those of 1903 by 
2b'3,803 gallons. This deficiency is due solely to a fal]ingH>ff of exports to Lon¬ 
don, which have dropped from 660,795 gallons to 300,689 gallons, i.e., more than 
60 cent. In our December issue I entered sumoiently into detail on the 
events that have brought about this unnatural shrinkage in our exports. Let 
ns hope that the new year has outlived them. The i^uction in the export 
(»f wine is compensated somewhat by an increase of 15,965 gallons of brandies 
and spirits, representing roughly some 80,000 gallons of wine. The real 
shortage in exports is not represented, therefore, by more than 200,000 gal¬ 
lons. 

The figures for the interstate trade offer far pleasanter reading. In wines 
we have now more than quadrupled the average einiorts of the pre^ederal era ; 
whilst, if we reckon wine and spirits together. we find that in 1908 we shipped 
TO the other States the equivalent of hearly 400,000 gallons of wine, as against 
66,000 in .the days of the border duties. Thei:e is no gainsaying the fact tha4: 
the vine industry has profited by federation. My eailier praoictioA that the 
Interstate* trade would soon eclipse our London trade appears to be within 
tneastirebie distance of realifation. 
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THE DBVEtOPMENT OF THE SEEDLESS CURRANT 
^ NERRY: A RECORD OF SOME EXPERIMENTAL 
WORK IN CONNECTION WITH THE MATTER. 

By Abtruh J. Pbrkinb, Siobbtaet fob Agbiovltubb. 

Intboouotobt. 

A fruit, SBys Dr. £. Strasburgor, in his recently published Textbook of 
Botany, is the product of the changes •induced by fertilisation in the persis¬ 
tent parts of the ftowei. * Thus, from this definition it follows that, in the 
ayes of the botanist, not the seed alone testifies to suooessfuUy effected fertili¬ 
sation, but every other portion of the flower that subss^uen^ develops, such 
as the flesh of the peach, or the pulp of the grape. It is on ^s account that 
when, some short while back, Mr. W. O. Grasoy expressed it as his opinion 
that the seedless fruit of the Zente currant, like a leaf or shoot, represented 
simply an ordinary phoiiumenon of growth in which fertilisation had no 
part, 1 felt bound to demur until sound scientific proof had been adduced in 
support of this view. + 1 pointed out at the time that the arguments that 

Mr. Orasby had put forward had done little towards justifying the position 
which he had taken up. They were, in fact, based largely on analogy with 
what he assumed to take place in the dev^opment or the seedless Navel 
orange, and a single experiment, the inconelusiveness of which 1 shall demon¬ 
strate in the sequel. 

Whether or not the development of the seedless Navel orange may bo 
ascribed to an ordinary phenomenon of growth, without the intervention of 
pollen, I am not at piosent prepared to say; nevertheless, I maintain that 
no more in this case than in that of the Zante currant can the abrogation of 
a i^ell-established law in nature be admitted unless supported by incon¬ 
trovertible scientific proof. For the latter, Mr. Grasby has on various occa¬ 
sions pointed soinei^liat vaguely to American literature on the subject. Now, 
although the Departmental Library is fairly well stocked with American pub¬ 
lications, past and present, I can find in them nothing in the nature of defi¬ 
nite pi oof that the Navel orange can be looked upon as developing without 
fertilisation. Statements, it is true, that such is fhe case are not wanting, 
but between moie statements and actual proofs there yawns a wide piTf, 
it iua> prove difficult to bridge. I take it, therefore, that so far as the Navel 
orange is concerned the existence of an alleged anomaly cannot be said to 
have been satisfactorily proved And I fail to see how a case that at be^l 
must be described as doubtful cun be brought forward in support of what is 
now assumed, on the slenderest of evidence, to take place in the de\elopmoiit 
of the seedless currant berry. 

In addition to analogv, Mi Grasby had, I said, the support of a single^ 
experiment He f*masculatc»d a bunch of cuiiant flowon*. enveloped it in a 
bag, and awaited events. If, he stated at the time, tij« floweis set and 
developed into berries, he would bo in possession of definite proof that in 
ordinary circumstances the intervention of pollon was quite superfluous, i 
shall hav'o occasion to sliou in the seciuel on how flimsy and unreliable a basis 
was built this superstructure of proof. 

During the past season, to the extent that time permitted, in conjunction 
with Messrs. G. Quiuu arMl F. W. Russack, I endeavoured to ascertain me 
bearing of a few ftots in connection with the matter, and it is the result of 
our enquiries that I purposo summarising here to-day. With a viov how¬ 
ever, to rendering intelligible to the general reader the be&i’ing of what 
follows I must first digress fiom my immediate subject matter to the extent 
of describing the normal flowei of the vine/ and the process vvliei’obv it is con¬ 
verted into an ordinary seeded fruit. 

The Floweb op the Vine. 

The vine has an altogether inconimiouous and short-lived flower, with 
which, notwithstanding its ubiquity in this land, but few are thoroughly fami¬ 
liar. Towards the end of winter it may be detected fully developed in a 

* fltrnsburger Noll, fichenck, and SchiipPer, Textbook of Botany, Kng- 
lish translation of fifth Gorman edition (1903), p. 448. 

t Journal of Agrintliurf , vol. vi., pp. 402 and 461. 
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kmgitiidina} Motion An ordinnz/ bud: Inter on, when tbe shoot emerges 
from its wintM oont, we Bud thr flower bunches attached to its lower nooee. 
IHtilet in the earing mototh# the 4hoot is sradually aMuiring strength and 
length, the dowtf bunches on thmr eide, wi^ iii 9 re rapid stride, rea$i their 
finu normal dimensions, ooustituting ultimately ^ ^profusely branched 
panicles.” The essential parts of each flower are enolosed’ within a single 
envelope, known as the eoroUa, the component parts of whidi oorrespond to 


the flower bunch swell <mt considerably. This is an indication of the ap¬ 
proaching expansion of the flowers. Driven thereto by gradually rising tson- 
pnrature, the stamens that are imprisoned beneath the eoroUa or cap are 
stimulate to sndden, upward growth, and under their combined eflorts the 
cap is tom away from itb base, in the form of a five-sided star, which Anas 
a Mmporary resting place at the summit of the stamens, but ultimately falls 
to the ground (Fig. 

Nature never wastes herself in fruitless effort, and does little without 
intent. Darwin's magnifloent work in connection with the fertilisation 
of flowers has done muon to bring these fhets home to us, and in the early 
fail of the modest corolla of the vine flower we find a new illustration of them. 
The striking beauty of flowers, such as the lily and the rose, has been called 
into existence solely because of its usefulness, and perhaps because of this 
the aesthetic side of our being finds delight in it, and calls it beauty. The 
many ooloured* flowers that surround us, with greater artistic skill than modern 
advertiMrs, don their brilliant garbs with the sole intent of attracting pass¬ 
ing insects; the latter in ^uest of nectar or pollen scatter about the pulveru¬ 
lent male dement, carry it on their bodies from flower to flower, ana render 
doubly certain possible fertilisation, and occasional, perhaps irequcnt, cross 
fertilisation. In all these flowers the brilliantlv tinted petals remain attached 
to the flower after its expansion; nor do they wither away until sufficient 
time has elapsed to ensure the main object of every living organism, via., the 
perpetuation of its species. On the vine we And mod^tly colored petals, 
differing but little in hue from the surrounding foliage; their only purpose 
in life is to protect the sexual organs in the earlv stages of growth. The 
flower onoe expanded, their period of usefulness comes to an end, and they 


b^efit by their enforced exposure; they have not developed the pow*<r 
of attracting active, bustling insects, and have, therefore, everything to gain 
by giving freest access to the pollen-laden breezes. 

The internal parts of the flower shown in Fig. 3 are its sexual organs. 
The central, bottle-shajped body is the female organ or pistil, whilst the five 
erect, filamentous bodies that surround it are the male organs or stainrns. 
The stamens consist of a more or less elongated stalk, bearing at its summit 
the pollen sacs or anthersj in which is enclosed the active male eloineni, the 
fine, dust-like pollen, illustrated in Plate TT. Bhortly after the fall of the 





Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig 3, 

PLATE 1. 

Th* Flowix of thk ^ina (after Bailey). 


corolUk these pollen emon out, giving ii 
float about in tj^ atptasphere, Mme findin 
pmils, whilst flU^^^najorttv, as'is occasion 


giving issue to the fine pollen grains that 
e finding a final resting place on mature 
occasionally the way with Nature, when 
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«he huB in view a more importani ^d, are lost. The end aimed at is the 
formation of as great a number of seeds as possible. Henoe the apparently 
wasteful profusion of pollen grains, but few of whi(^ eventually take part in' 
the ^enomenon of fertilisation. 

The pistil consists of three parts—^the body or ovary, in which are enclosed 
from two to four ovules^ wliich develop into seeds arter fertilisation; the 
stigma, a slight swelling at the summit, which becomes more or less viscid as 
the pistil matures, and retains pollen grains that happen to come in contact 
v^ith it: and finally, the style, a slender neck, connecting stigma and ovary. 

Such is the flower of the vine, and it has always been looked to as up< 
holding Charles Darwin’s view that Nature resorts to many^ devices to avom 
the dangers of inbreeding. There are, in fact, many points in the phedomena 
that surround the expansion of the flower and its flnat feHilisation that would 
appeiar to support this view, and 1 must confess to liave given them in the past 
considerable weight. On a chaser examination of the question 1 am now in¬ 
clined to think that long centuries of cultivation have wrought many changes 
in what appear to have been .Nature’s original designs. The disadvantages 
of inbreeding appear mainly in constitutional weakness of the offspring and 
their inability to struggle successfully against more vigorous crosses. When, 
how’ever, the see<l, the starting point of the offspring, comes but rarely into 
play, as is the case with the cultivated vine, the disadvantages of close breed¬ 
ing disappear. A<ld to this that man, in his search after heavy, evenly-set¬ 
ting bunclifts, unconsciously eliminates all types throwing back towards Na¬ 
ture’s original designs, and we can see how it is that, although Nature in- 
ttmded that vine flowers should', as much as possible, be pollinated by foreign 
pollen, man has come to somewhat modify this arrangement in accordance 
with his own special requirements. 

1^1 us summarise the facts that lead one to suppose that in the unculti¬ 
vated vine the Howers are gciuualJy cross-fertilisea. We have in first line 
the fa(;t that many wild xines boar nothing but male flowers, and conse¬ 
quently no fruit. Thei<‘ can be no other reason for the existence of such 
plants but the fact that tho pollen which they produce in profusion renders 
more frequent the cross-fertilisation of the frmt-beariug individuals. Need¬ 
less to add that tho absence of any economic value in the former has long 
ago led to their complete exclusion froih our cultivated varieties. Amongst 
the latter we find nothing but hermaphrodite' flowers, i.e., flowers bearing 
both sexes simultaneously. Here, again, however, we are frequently ‘inet 
with phenomena somewhat analogous to those describeld by Darwin for the 
Chinese primrose and other plante, which tend to render cross-fertilisation a 
matter of' necessity. In some varieties the flowers appear to be more or less 
completely self-sterile, i.e., the pollen grains appear incapable of fertilising 
ovules of the same flower or same bunch. Hence, fertilisation and the for¬ 
mation of seed must be secured by the aid of foreign pollen. This condition 
of self-sterility is generally accompanied by short, recurved stamens, such as 
are frequently found on the muscatels, and account for their defective setting. 
The fact that the sexual organs are naked and expo^, and tlie plant conse¬ 
quently anemophilous, i.e., wind fertilised, further indicates that cross-ferti¬ 
lisation IS at all events courted. Whilst the anthers burst and shed their 
pollen almost immediately after tho fall of the cap, the pistil does not become 
completely mature till twenty-four to forty-eight hours later. Finally, the 
stamens, that were erigmelly 'erect against the pistil, turn right around when 
the flower expands, ana make a strong angle wi£h it. so as to shed their pollen 
away from the centic of the flower, and conse(][uently away from tho pistil. 

All these forts point in ,one direction, viz., Nature^s anxiety to avoid 
close breeding end its weakening influences. The inability of the vine flower 
to attract the attention of most insects has already been alluded to; never¬ 
theless it is probable that it does attract, or has attracted in. the past, in its 
native haunts, certain classes of insects thab escape the notice of all but the 
closest observer. If this were not the case it would be difficult to atroUnt 
for the presence at tho base of the stamens of nectar glands, in the form of 
a disconnected ring. The latter can serve no other purpose but to satisfy the 
wants of visiting insects. Again, the strong perfume exhaled by the opening 
flowers has been developed in all probability with a view to a similar end. 
These two facts complete the chain of evidence in support of tlie existence of 
a design aiming ultimately at cross-fertilisation of the flowers. 

That this design has been .perpetuated in our cultivated varieties I am 
much inclined to doubt. The selecting hand is no more that of Nature, but 
lhat of man. Nature, when unhind^^, rutfalewly destroys those that do 
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not fall in with her special wisHm; the fit alone survive to leave offspring 
bd^d them. Man, with equal ruthler^ness, preserves only those that are able 
to supply in the hipest degree his immediate requirements; and, in the oul-, 
tivatM plants, a new class of “fit’' supplants Nature’s “fit." Thus, male 
plimts and self-sterile plants have gradually disappeared, and those iilunu 
whose natural fertility is beyond reproach have generally been allowed to 
survive, ^d amongst them in general it is probable that in the majonty of 
oases individuals not adverse to self-fertilisation have found most favoui T 
may for the present bring forward a single instance of this fact which, dining 
latter years, has frequently come under mv observation. When the weather 
is cold and unfavourable the flowering of the vine takes place under difficul¬ 
ties. The caps, instead of separating themselves from the rest of the flower 
and faUing to the groun^ remain attached at the summit, completely enclos¬ 
ing stamens and pistil. In such circumstances, if the flowers set, it can only 
be by self-fertilisation. During the course of several seasons I have ob¬ 
served this enforced self-fertilisation particularly in the Shiraz vino, and in 
every instance the setting of the fruit has been satisfactory, pointing to The 
fact that this variety at all events exhibits no repugnance to 8elf-iertili'*irt- 
tion. To what extent the seed may have been weaken^ thereby cannot, of 
course, be ascertained, nor, as a matter of fact, does it offer any pi actical 
interest for us. 

Having discussed fairly fully the flower of the vine and its normal method 
of fertilisation, I may now pass on to the result of our experiments with 
Zante currant flowers. 

Gbumination op Zante Cttrkant Pollen Grains 

The enquiry opened with an examination of the pollen grains and their 
germinating powers These grains, like most of those of anemophilous plants, 
are perfectly smooth and drv They are colourless and almost diaphanous. 
Roughly speaking, in shape they are not unlike a grain of wheat, being about 
twice as long as they are broad, with a well-mark^ longitudinal suture down 
the centre (Plate II., Fig 1). Their minute dimensicins account much 
for many of the errors that have apparently boon made in connection with 
orosB-bre^ing and hybridisation experiments. Each pollen grain is not much 
more than three to four times the size of ordinary yeast cells From numerous 
measurements that I made they average about t x millimetres, 

or, roughly, kVo. x ittoTi* inches, individual grains are, therefore, not 
only not visible to the nak^ eye, but continue so under the ordmary magnify¬ 
ing glass, that alone can be used in the open whilst the flower remains at¬ 
tached to the plant. 

When immersed in a sugar solution, or merely in water, the pollen ginins 
swell out and assume a more or less circular shape, with a diameter averaging 
THr)., millimeters, or, roughly, of an inch (Plate II., Fig 2). 

When suitable conditions of temperature obtained, we experiencorl no 
special difficulty in getting these pollen grains to germinate in a fairly dense 
sugar solution. Thiy gjerminated, in fsot, quite as freel;^ as tbel ixdlen 
grains of ordinary se^^ varieties, such as the Shiraz, for instance Pollen 
grains in various stages of germination are illustrated in Plate II , Fig 3 

Emaioilation of the Flowers 

The normal fertility of the pollen grains having been establishod, we 
proceeded to emasculate a large number of Zante currant flower bun dies. 
The operation was carried out as follows-- All open flowers werre firsf carefully 
removed, and the bunches were then thinned out, so as to retain a feA\ well- 
■oattered flower buds that in the ordinary course of events would open out in 
A few days’ time. With a fine forceps the caps were carefully remoyed, 
carrying with them frequently some or all the anthers. Any anthers that 
remains attached to the flower were subsequently taken off When all the 
flowers had been emasculated the bunch was then enveloped in a fine gauze 
kag, specially made for the purpose 

At the time that this work was being carried out I had occasion to ex¬ 
amine under the microscope at a comparatively high magnifying power the 
stigma of a vine flower. Much to my surprise I found that it had retained 
numerous pollen grains that were invisible to the eye, aided by an ordinary 
magnifying glass, and this in spite of the fact that the flower had been emasou- 
lated indoors with even greater care than is possible in the open on* the 
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ritm. It immediatel^r oocmmd to me that such an aooident might readily 
reproduce itadf in outdoor emaaoulation exMrixnente. With a view to con- 
trotUng the latter X therefore had emasculated in exactly the same way 
Inmches ol ordinary seeded Tarieties, namely^ Shiraa, JDoradiUa, and Musca- 
t^. If in such cdroumxtanoee both currant and ordinary seeded rarieties set 
their fruit, it could not be inferred that the Zantea formed any exception to 
the general rule and developed their fruit without the intervention or pollen* 

ChUMiirATXON ov OvuLBs Bbfoes and Avraa Fkitilisation 
In the meantime, to the extent that the limited period at our disposal 
and the pressure of other duties permitted, it was determined to ascertain 
whether an examination of the ovules before and after assumed fertilisation 
could throw any on the problem we had in hand. In this connection 
exact measuremente of a large number of ovules were taken in different stages 
of development, the results of which are summarised below *— 

TABLE I 

Showing Length and Breadth of Ovules at Various Stages of De%elopmenf^ 



DimensiouB 

in 

millimetres 

Dimensions 

in 

inches 

.. 

1 Figures 
represent in 
refati\eaiz( 
of Ovules 

0 S'! X 0 ‘25 

0 022 X 0 010 

220 

0 6b X 0 2S 

0 026 X 0 011 

28b 

0 75 X 0 S*J 

0 Om) X 0 013 

390 

0 6b X 0 28 

0 02b X 0 011 

•283 

0 65 X b 

0 02b X 0 012 

.312 

0 68 X 0 10 

0 02b X 0 012 

312 

0 70 \ (♦ *10 

0 028 X 0 012 

33b 

0 57 X 0 ‘25 

0 0*23 X 0 010 

230 

0 58 X 0 25 

0 023 X 0 010 

‘230 

0 5.3 X 0 22 

0 021 X 0 009 

189 

0 83 X 0 35 

0 03:i X 0 014 

462 

0 72 X 0 3;^ 

0 029 X 0 013 

377 

0 92 X 0 40 

0 0.37 X 0 016 

692 

0 92 X 0 38 

0 0.^7 X 0 015 

555 

0 88 X 0 35 

0 0*^5 X 0 014 

490 

i 00 X 0 43 

0 040x0 01': 

680 

0 92 X 0 35 

0 037 X 0 014 

518 

0 77 X 0 32 

0 031 X 0 01,3 

403 

0 8.^ X 0 33 

0 033 x 0 013 

429 

0 83 X 0 33 

0 033 X 0 013 

429 

0 85 X 0 38 

0 034 X 0 015 

510 

0 92 X 0 38 

0 037 X 0 016 

555 

1 00 X 0 35 

0 040 X 0 014 

560 

0 85 X 0 28 

0 034x 0 011 

374 

0 83 0 .35 

0 033 X 0 014 

462 

0 82 X 0 33 

0 033x0 013 

429 

0 76 X 0 33 

0*030 X 0 013 

390 

0*88 X 0 38 

0 035 X 0 015 

625 

0*80 X 0 83 

0*032x0 013 

416 

0*78 X 0*36 

0 031 X 0 014 

484 

0*83 X 0 38 

0 033 X 0 015 

405 

0 76 X 0*35 

0 030x0 014 

1 420 

0*08 X 0*33 

0*027 X 0*013 

351 

0 75 X 0 83 

0*030 X 0*0(3 

390 

0*83 X 0 33 

{ 0*083 X 0*013 

420 

0*83 X 0 3S 

0*033 be 0 015 

495 
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Date 

Variety 

State of the Flowers and 
Vine 

Dimensions 

in 

milliineties 

Dimensions 

m 

in( hes 

ilk 

III® 
£ £ £'8 

Nov 

16 

Zante 

From fruit recently set, 







vine not rung 

6 M \ 0 33 

0 0.1:4 X 0 013 

4‘24» 

I * 

16 

,, 

ft »l $9 

0 m X 0 .32 

0 0.36 X 0 01,3 

468 


16 



0 KO X 0 38 

0 032 X 0 015 

480 


16 



0 la X 0 28 

0 o;io X 0 011 

:4:40 


16 



0 83 X 6 33 

0 033 X 0 013 

429 


16 



0 82 X 0 37 

0 033 X 0 015 

495 


16 



0 15 X 0 28 

0 030 X 0 011 

:4,30 

ft 

16 



0 76 X 0 .32 

0 030 X 0 01.3 

:m 

ft 

16 



0 70 X 0 .32 

0 028 X 0 013 

.364 


16 


99 ft 99 

From more advanced fruit; 

0 82 X 0 .33 

0 0:1.3 X 0 01.3 

429 


21 








vine lung 

0 71 X 0 33 

0 028 X 0 013 

364 


21 

,, 

It »♦ »» 

0 07 X 0 25 

0 027 X 0 010 

270 


21 



0 7.5 X 0‘.3.3 

0 0:10 X 0 013 

390 


21 



0 7.1 X 0 ‘20 

0 (»29 X 0 012 

248 


21 



0 77 X 0 27 

0 031 X 0 011 

:44i 


21 


ft 

0 77 X 0 33 

0 031 X 0 013 

403 


21 


»» *» ♦ 

0 71 X 0.31 

0 028 X 0 012 

3.36 


21 



0 75 X 0 29 

0 0:10 X 0 012 

360 


21 


1 

0 71 X 0 27 

0 028 xOOll 

:40K 


21 


»l M *» 

0 71 x 0 25 

0 028 X 0 010 

280 


21 


»» »» »> 

0 77 X 0 29 

0 031 xOOll 

.341 


21 


»♦ »» »* 

0 73 X 0 20 

0 029 X 0 011 

.319 

f 9 

21 

1 

»> »» 

0 77 X 0 29 

0 031 xOOll 

:44l 

»• 

21 

” 1 

»> » »* 

0 73 X 0 27 

0 029x0 611 

319 

ft 

21 


»» H »» 

0 60 X 0 25 

0 028 X 0 010 

280 

ft 

21 


»» »♦ 

0 73 \ if 2,3 

0 029 X 0 0(.>9 

261 

f 9 

13 

Doradilla 

From swollen but uiiex 







panded Howor buds 

0 .57 X 0 28 

0 024 X 0 011 

2.54 

9 9 

l.S 


»» »» »» 

0 65 X 0 18 

0 026 X 0 <K)7 

182 

99 

13 

8hira/ 

}i *1 »» 

0 60 X 0 28 

0 024 X 0 on 

264 

99 

16 

»» 

0 55 X 0 28 

0 022 x 0 011 

242 

99 

lb 


ft ft ft 

0 63 X 0 .32 

0 021 X 0 013 

271 


16 


ft ft »» 

0 62 X 0 27 

oo25x 0 on 

276 


16 

Doradilla I 


0 65 X 0 27 

0 022 X 0 011 

242 


16 

„ 

»♦ ft ft 

0 62 X 0 28 

0 025 X 0 0) 1 

276 


16 


ft ft ft 

0 62 X 0 26 

0 026 X 0 010 

2.50 


16 


ft ft ft 

0 57 X 0 27 

0 02:4 X 0 on 

•253 


16 


t ft >» 

0 68 X 0 28 

0 023x0 011 

253 


16 

Muscatel . 


0 68 X 0 .30 

0 023 X 0 012 

276 


16 

.. 1 

ft ft tt 

0 5,3 X 0 23 

0 021 X 0 009 

147 


16 


ft »» »* 

0 67 X 0 26 

0 027 X 0 010 

270 


In the table above, the greatest lien^h and greatest breadth of each 
ovule IS represented respectively in deoimai parts of a millimetre and decimal 
parts ot an inch. As it was necessary to take into account two-dimensioils, and 
to make use of either fractions nr decimals in reoordinii; them, I have felt 
that the results would be rendered plainer and more striking by the adoption 
of a single number, which would represent more graphically either the 
swelling or the shrinking of the ovules. I have, thereiore, added a third 
column, in which the length, expressed m decimals or an inch, has for each o/ule 
been multiplied by its respective breadth, and the result expressed in plain 
figures without r^renoe to decimals. Tro fibres mven ma^ no pretension 
to represent the actual surface area of an oviue, but they indicate sufficiently 
correctly in what proportions these areas vary Thus, an ovule measuring 
0.093 X 0.010 is represented in the third column by 230, whilst one measuring 
0.037 X 0.016 is rroresented by 592. Roughly speaking, their rei^otive areas 
are as 290 is to 502, i.e., the last ovule is over 3} times the nee of the first one 
In brief, therefore, the sise of the ovules mey be taken to be represented 
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^ro^rtionally to the figures set against them m the* thiid cohmni ol the 

♦ A tai'etul inspection of this table will show that the ovules swell out and 
increase in dimensions after the fall of the stamens: that is, after tertilisatiofi 
may be assumed to have taken place. This growth of the ovules continues 
for a week to ten days, when a short stationary period is reached, after which 
they show evident signs of slow shrinking. Unless, therefore, it can be other¬ 
wise definitely proved that such phenomena might be realised without the 
intervention of the pollen, we| are bound to conclude that the process of the 
development of the seedless currant is preceded by the fertilisation ol the 
ovules, which at first expand under its influence, but subsequently abort 
and disappear. These results would justify the attitude that 1 have always 
taken up on this question. 

The relative dimensions of tlu* ovules before and after fertilisation are 
illustrated in outline in Plate 111. On the same plate 1 have reproduced the 
outlines of the ovules of several seeded varieties. It will be noted that in 
general the Zaiite eni rant ovule is slightly larger than those of othoi varie¬ 
ties examined. 


Hfhults op tub Emasculation op Flowbbs. 

The results of the emasculation of the flower bunches were surprising, 
though not altogether unforeseen after my earlier Examination of the stigmas 
of the floaers. Jn evor\ instance in which the flower stalk had notj been in¬ 
jured, and just as niucli on the ordinary seeded varieties as in the seedless 
Zaiite, the floweis, nlthougli deprived of their stameni^ set to friiit perfectly. 
It may" be addt>d that fiom amoqg the emasculated Zante currant bunches 
there developed one consisting eiitirely of seeded berries, whilst on the 
others occasional “buck curranW’ a ere in every case present. If we were 
to place the same faith in thm' experiments that Mr. Grasby placed in his, we 
should find oursedves bound to conclude that with vines in general, both seea- 
less and seeded, pollen a as a ustdess substance, produced in pure waste, and 
absolutely de\oid of any purpose in this world. Our conclusions, I fear, must, 
however, take a direction quite other. It is evident that the pollen is mature 
several days before the expansion of the flowers; we succeeded, in fact, in 
securing the germination of pollen grains taken from unexpanded flow'ers. 
Prior to the opening of the flower the stamens are practically in contact wuth 
the stigma, and it is apparently exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to 
avoid dusting the latter with pollen whilst the former are being removed. 
Possibly the operation niiglit prove more successful if carried out earlier in 
the seaeon. Should the flowers fail to set in such conditions it might Be 
argued by the other side that early emasculation hindered their further de¬ 
velopment. In any case, the burden of proof lies with those who imagine that 
the genei*nl law's of Natuie do not hold good in this special case, and whilst, 
should opportunity arise, I propose reinvestigating this question next season 
I cannot bind nivself down to do so unless something new in the matter is 
brought forward. 

Conclusions. 

The results of the past season’s investigations may be sumniarisod as 
follows: — 

1. The pollen of the ^eedless Zante germinates quite as freely as that of 
other seeded varieties. 

2. The pollen is mature in unexpanded flowers. 

8. It is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to avoid leaving pollen on 
the stigmas of vine flowers whilsc emasctflating them two or three (fays prior 
to their expansion. 

4. Experiments in which emasculated flowers set to fruit are, therefore, 
quite inconclusive as to the alleged absence of fertilisation in the develop¬ 
ment of seedless fruit 

5. The ovllle^ of Zante currants e^and after the fall of the stamens, 
presumably under the influence of fertilisation, within eight to ten days they 
contract and finally abort. 

6. We have been able to discover nothing in the development of the seed¬ 
less Zante to justifv the assumption that it is produced without the interven¬ 
tion of pollen. 
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ANALY8B8 OP PBRTILI8BR8. 

B\ W. L. SVXMBaft, InsPECTOB of FBUTtLlSBEH. 

The following resalte of analyses of samples of fertilisers obfcained by 
myself dnrinK the past i^ree mouths are published for general information. 
In each case the oeiftificate of constituents, or guaranty registered by the 
vendor, is shown in brackets, thus (S6 per cent.), immediately before the 
results of the analyses. 

Up to date of writing relatively small quantities of manure have arrived, 
owinjg to the protracted voyaM of several vessels. As additional samples are 
obtained and tested the results will appear in The Journal :— 

Australasian Implbmbnt Gohpant’b Shirlev Superpho^hate (three 
samples).—Water-soluble phosphate (86 per cent.), 36 per cent., 94.8 per cent., 
85.1 per cent., 86.7 per cent. 

Elder, Smith A Go’s Ceres Superphosphate.—^Water-soluble phosphate 
(86 per cent.), 38.7 per cent., 39.8 per cent. 

Elder, Smith A Oo.’s Lawes’ Superphosphate.—Water-soluble phosphate 
(Hf) per cent.), 39 per cent., 39.6 per cent., 37.3 pier cent., 37.3 per cent., 
39 4 per cent. 

Norman A Co.’s Superphosphate.—^Water-soluble phosphate (35 per 
cent.), 38.7 per cent. • 

Oeoroe Wills A Co.’s United Alkali Company’s Superphosphate.—^Water- 
soluble phosphate (36 per cent.), 37.4 per cent., 38.4 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Mineral Superphosphate.—Water-soluble 
plioephate (36 per cent.), 41.9 per cent., 38.5 per cent. 

Wallaroo Phosphate Co.’s Superphosphate.—Water-soluble phosphate 
(86 per cent.), 39.3 per cent., 41.3 per cent. 

Cluttbrbuok Brothers’ United Alkali Co.’s Superphosphate (Planet 
Brand).- Water-soluble phosphate (36 per cent) 37.6 per cent. 

Cluttbrbuck Brothers’ Special SujK'j phosphate. Wnto-solub e phos¬ 
phate (37 per cent.), 38.7 per cent. 

D. d? J. Fowler A Co., Limited, Lion Brand Superphosphate. -Water- 
soluble phosphate (86 per cent.) 43.3 per cent. 

U. A J, Fowler A Co., Limited, Lion Brand Superphosphate. Wxtei- 
soluble phosphate (39 i>er cent.), 44.3 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Bone Superphosphate.—^Nitrogen (2.1 
per cent.), 1.8 per cent.; water-soluble phosphate (16.5 per cent.), 22.8 per 
cent.; citrate-soluble phosphate (16.8 per cent.), 12.2 per cent.; acid-soluble 
phosphate (6.8 per cenL), 4.3 per oeint. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Guano Superphosphate.—Water-soluble 
phosphate (25 per cent.), 34.4 per cent.; citrate-soluble phosphate (6 per cent.), 
1.6 per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate (3 per cent.), not tes^ad. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Bonedust.—Nitrogen (3.6 per cent.), 3.7 
per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate (45 per cent.), 43.4 per cent. 

Crompton A Son’s Bonedust.—Nitrogen (3.9 per cent.), 3.9 per oent.; 
tfcid-soluble phosphate (44.67 per cent.), 45.2 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s S.A. Super.—Water-soluble phosphate 
(30 per cent.), 35.6 per cent., 33.8 per cent.; citrate-soluble phosphate (2 per 
een'Mt per cent., 3,9 per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate (8 per cent), not 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Guano Super.—Water-soluble phosphate 
(26 per cent.), 38.8 per cent., 33.7 per cent.; citrate-soluble phosphate (5 per 
0 ^^, 2.4 per cent., 3.7 per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate (3 per oent.\ not 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Wheat Manure.—Nitrogen (1.06 per 
oent.), 0.96 per oent.; water-soluble phosphate (28.1 per cent.), §8.8 per oent.; 
oitrate-aolubie phosphate (6.9 per cent.), 6.6 per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate 
(6 per oeht,), not tested. 

Adelaide Chimzoal Works Co.’s Hay Manure.—Nitrogen (1 per oent.y? 
0.66 per cent.; water-soluble phosphate (30 per oent.), 31.1 per cent.; citrate- 
soluble phosphate (9 per oent.), 4.9 per oent.; acid-soluble phosphate (3 per 
oent.), not; tested. 
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RUST-RESISTANT WHEATS. 

By W. L. SritMBRg, Imspkctor op Festiliskbs. ^ 

I'h« preyalonre of rod rust in the wheat crops last year again caused 
farmers pve much attention to the growing of wlieats which resist the 
attacks of this disease. In nearly every district liable to rust fairly large 
areas ^ such wheats are grown, and this year many striking examples have 
been afforded of the practical immunity of these wheats from damage by rust. 
In view of the heavy losses experienced in that district, the Denial Bay 
Branch of the Bureau asked the Department to prepare a descriptive list of 
the best rust-resistant wheats.^ This suggestion being a very valuable one, we 
sent circulars to each Branch in the wheatgrowing areas asking for reports on 
such wheats as had proved resistant in the respective districts. A request 
was also made through The Journal to individual members to assist in obtain¬ 
ing the desired information. Our circular has not met with the response that 
we were justified in anticipating: still sufficient returns have been received 
to enable us, with our knowledge of the varieties grown in most localities, to 
prepare a short descriptive* list of the best varieties now grown hero. All 
those mentioned are grown to a fairly large exient, in addition, there are 
quite a numbci which are of but rwent origin. 

Kauly Matiiwing Varietues. 

Baroofa Wonder. A \oiy early uhcat, selected and distributed by Mr. 
G. Crittenden, of Telouie. A good, all-round wheat, yields well, grain plump 
and good; straw strong, a good hay wheat. Is probably a selection from 
Ward’s Prolifi^ but superior in eveiv way. is growui largely aiound llaiiKita, 
Telouie, and Crystal Brook. Pfobably more rust-escaping than rust-rcsist- 
ing 

CarmichaeVs Eclipse .—Baised by Carmichael Brothers, ot Telowue, and 
grown very largely about Telowie, Pnic, Wandearah, Gladstone, and to a fair 
extent southwards. Straw rather shoit, strong, but wiry, and of little value 
for hay. Head short, plump, brown, close chan, and by some classed ns diffi¬ 
cult to thresh. Grain short, plump, heavy, but rather dark, an early matur¬ 
ing and splendid yielding wheat. 

(iluya.t .—Selected some years ago by Messrs. Gliiyas, of Telowie. A very 
early wheat, head genoiall.> long, chaff rather daik, gram somewhat difficult 
to till ash. Straw thin, clean, but" brittle, goes dowm badly in heavy weather. 
Oram long, plump, heavy , by some classcil as ‘'rather flinty,” but is gene¬ 
rally accepted as a tairly good milling wheat. Heavy violder, exceedingly 
resistant to rust. Yields heavily as hay, and m dirty land is valuable on 
account of its earliness: generally not considered a good hay wheat. This 
wheat is piobably more popular just now m the earlier districts subiect to 
rust than any other variety. About Baroota, Telowie, Pine, Wnnaerfrah. 
Crystal Brook, Gladstone, and down towards the northern part of the Penin¬ 
sula it is very largely grown. In the latter districts it is not grown so 
extensively, and ow'ing to the weakness of the straw is not popular. 

Pefatz Surprise. —An early wheat, selected by Mr. G. Petatz, of Cal- 
towio, and grown extensively around Caltowie, and towards Gladstone, near 
Koolunga, Paskeville, and other parte north of the Peninsula. Straw' thin 
and weak, goes down badly in heavy weather, heads small, grain small, but 
plump and heavy \ rsry good yielder in suitable localities, and a fan hay 
wheat. Probably more rust-escaping than riist-resisting. Is not suitable to 
the later districts. 

Berraf. —An early wheat, raised by Mr. W. Farier, ofNcw Houth Wales, 
and distributed hero* a tew yeais ago., Tall, but fairly strong wl ite straw; 
heads fairly large, grain good, very hard to thrash, yields well in certain, 
localities; not of much value for hay. 

Wiltunua Wonder. —A fairly early wheat, sdiected by Mr. J. 8t. J. 
Mudge, of Wiltunga, about eight years ago. Tall straw, rather we.ik, but 
a good hay wheat. Grain of good quality; a good yielding variety. Not 
grown very extensively, except m district where it was rai^. 

Early Mid-season Wheats. 

Leak’s BusUproof .—A selection of Mr. D. Leak’s, which was for a good 
many years a favourite variety, but has now' been supplanted by varieties con¬ 
sidered superior. An early,, mid-season wheat, good grain, heavy yielder, 
white straw, heads slightly bearded. More rust-escaping than rust-resisting. 
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teak^$ Improved, —A later eeleotion of Mr. Leak’s. An early, mid-season 
variety, tall grower, small l&ead,' nioe plump grain, very good vielder. An 
improvement on Leak’s Rustproof, but generally similar in appearanoe. Not 
grown very extensively. 

Milne* $ White, —^Raised by Mr. A. Milne, of Lower Broughton, and grown 
fairly extensively of late years around' Pirie and Wandearah. Medium early 
wheat, long square head, plump white grain, heavy yielder, nice stout straw, 
and s gooa hay wheat. 

Ward^s Prolific .—One of the first lesistant wheats raised in South Aus¬ 
tralia, a selection made by Mr. Ward, of Nelshaby. For some years it was 
very largely grown, but owing to the dark, hard nature of the grain it met 
with strong opposition from the millers, and has consequently gone out of 
favour. It is a medium early wheat and a good vielder, the straw and ohafF 
being dark brown. 

Mid-ssason Whbatb. 

Budd's Buat-resistant .—A selection of Mr. A. M. Budd, of Napperby. A 
mid-season wheat, stout, dark straw; long, thin, rather dark grain; good yielder,, 
and very resistant to rust. Yields a heavy crop of hay. A wwsat known as 
Bud<rs Jlustprooi: is also grown in Pirie and Mundoora districts. Whether it 
is the same or not 1 am not certain, but 1 believe the latter wheat is earlier 
and carries a shorter head, with lighter-coloured grain. 

Gamma .—A selection made by Mr. W. H. Hawke, of Tiparra, and grown 
fairly extensively in the north of the Peninsula, also meeting with favour in 
other districts. Straw strong, but rather short, only a fair hay wheat; grain 
bright, small, but plump an<rwoll held, a good milling wheat, yields well, and 
is veo resistant to rust. 

Majestic. —One of Mr. R. Marshall’s wheats. A splendid, all lound wheat, 
i^nrded by the raiser as far superior to his No. 3. A tali, nearly solid- 
stiawcnl wheat, heavy yielder both for grain or hay, grain very good A good 
stooling wheat, and as nearly rustproof as any wheat grown here. Is sli^tly 
earlier than Marshall’s No, 3 under favourable conditions; but, owing to its 
stooling habit, probably requires a little more moisture to bring it to ma¬ 
turity. 

Mai shall*» No. 5.- One of Mr. R. Marshall’s early selections. A mid¬ 
season I’thcat, good strong straw, long heads, close chan, long, plump, heavy 
grain, of fair milling quality. One of the best rust-resistant wheats ^own, a 
good guelder, and fair to good hay wheat, though in some districts classed .as 
‘‘coarse.” This wheat is grown to a greater extent than any other rust-resist 
ant variety in the Lower North and South, and haa few, it any, superiors as 
an all-round wheat. It is not suited to the early districts, owing to im lateness 
in ripening, and a caution is necessary to those in the early districts who 
have only tried it this year against placing too much reliance on its behaviour 
daring tne present season Jn Baroota, Firie, Wandearah, and similar dis¬ 
tricts it is two or three weeks too late in maturing. 

Gallant. -A mid-season wheat, raised by Mr. Marshall a few years ago. 
Very resistant to rust, and a good yielding wheat. Straw tall and nearly 
•olid: head compact; grain fairly large and good. A splendid wheat for hay. 

Silver King. —Another of Mr. Marshall’s mid-season wheats, and regard¬ 
ed by that gentleman as superior to either No. 3 or Majestic, though not so 
well known. A very heavy yielding wheat^ heads large, grain plump and of 
good quality. Stools well, straw nearly white, very taU, but strong. A splen¬ 
did hay wheat. 

Phillis Marvel.- This wheat was, I believe, distributed by Mr. G. Phillis, 
of near Snowtown, but Mr. R. Marshall claims that it is his No. 4 selection, 
a small quantity of seed of which he gave to Mr. Phillis. As the wheat is, 
however, generally known as Phillis Marvel, it will be referred to under that 
name. This is a mid-season variety, with bright, strong straw, long, well- 
developed head; larg^, good grain: a ^ood yielder and good hay wheat This 
variety is grown mainly between Kadina and Port Broughton. 

South Australian Wonder. —A mid-season wheat raised by Mr. A. B. 
Robin, of Nuriootpa, some twelve years ago, but is not grown to any con- 
tiderable extent, ^raw rather weak; grain fair and plump, fairly resistant 
to rusi, not a very heavy yielder. 

In^iWfttion to the above there are a number of resisting variefics vliicb 
are piMnmy unknown except in the districts in nhi.^h they were zaised. 
SomeWlIjiie will probaMy prove very valuable, but diitil more largely giown 
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and proved cannot be dealt with in onr list. Amongst tnc nlt^ats 

now placed on the market Mr. R. Marshall very stronwy recommends Come¬ 
back for early districts and Jonathan for later localities. Both are strong- 
floured wheats, good yielders, and very resistant to rust. 

■RrsT-BscAPiNG ■Whf\tb. 

Besides the wheats which resist the attacks of rust there are quite a num¬ 
ber of varieties which, owing to their earliness, usually escape damage. 
Amongst these the following might be mentioned' —Grey’s Early, Bartlett’s 
Crossbred, Neumann’s Early, Eafly Para, Smart’s Early, AUora Spring. vStein- 
wedel, Baker’s Early, Ranjit, Boomerang, and Waddy. In view of the tact 
that we have resistant varieties suitable to nearly sdl distiicts, these nist- 
escaping wheats are of less value than they were a few years ago. 

Selbction of Vabibtibs fob Certain Districts 

The Department was asked to indicate also the beet resistant wheats for the 
respective tiistriots. This, however, we can scarcely attempt at the present 
season. Probably the following general outline will be sufficient 

A. Very Early Districts. —Baroota Wonder, Gluyas, Carmichael’s Eclipse, 
Petatr. Surprise, Rerraf, and Wiltunga Wonder. 

B. Mid-eaily Districts (i.e., where Purple Straw is not quite early 
enough) All the above, Milne’s White, Comebnek, and BudcTs 

c. Medium and Late DUtricts (i.e. w’here Purple Straw does well) - 
Budd’^ Gamma, Marshall’s No. 3, Phillis Marvel, Gallant, Majestic, Jona¬ 
than, Silver King. The last four require a little more moisture than No. 3 
to secure the best results. 

It will, of course, be understood that the above is merely suggestive. With 
more experience and further information probably some excisions from it 
will be necessary and a good many additions will be justified Every care has 
been taken to obtain the correct history and description of the wheats, and 
any further information on these points will be welcome 


BARLEY SmUT EXPERIMENT. 


By J. D. To WAR, Principal Agricultural Collbgf 


This experiment, described on page 670 of the June, 100.3, Joiunal of 
Agriculture, had in view the object or testing the efficioncy ol the various 
methods of treating the seed to destroy the smut fungus. 

The seed employed was very badly smutted A bagful, four bushels, 
was divided in four equal parts, and treated as follows -- 
No 1. Pickled in 2 per cent, bluest one solution. 

No. 2 Treated with formalin solution, 1 ft>. formalin to 2') gallons 
of water. 


No. 3. Treated uith patent smut dressing, presented by Messrs E. 

and W. Hackett, Adelaide 
No. 4. No treatment. 

Each part was sown on woll-prepared and feitilised laud on May 8. 
The area devoted to each plot, with the exception of the No. 4, was half 
an acre. Ow>ng to the fact that the treatments swelled the seeds. Nos. 1, 
2, and 3 ran more slowly through the drills and covorod more ground The 
rcbults are shoun m the following table 

Table Showtnq Besulfs frgm Barley Smut Experimeni. 


TMots. 


Ticri input 


Xo. 1 
No. 2 
No 3 
No. 4 


Hlnes^one tieatinent 
Fommliii treatment 
Patent treatment 
No treatment 


Henris in feet of Drill Row I 

Yield 
per Acre, 

Pet fet 1 
HpjmIh. 

1 

Hmutted 

Heads. 

'Percent of 

I Hmntted 
' Heads 


1 


bushels. 

1 796 

19 

24 

40-08 

910 

1 7 

j 0 8 

39 24 

1,0.37 

' 0 

1 0 0 

42-93 

8fi0 

1 

1 1 

41-82 
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To deteiminiO the extent of t,he attack of the nmut, ten different oounte 
Wfre made in various parts of each plot, noting the number of perfeot and 
smutted stalks at each place in 5^ rt. of drill row. The sum of these ten 
countings furnish the figures of the first three columns in the table above, 
llie yield of grain per acre was secured by cutting with the binder, thresh¬ 
ing, and weiij'hing the crop. The higher yield per acre of the untreated 
grain is due m part to the fact that the germiniation was not injured by 
any treatment, and that the area was aeeded more thickly than the others. 
It is a singular fact that the grain, even of the untreated plot, was not 
so badly smutted as the original seed. 


FERTILISERS FOR WHEAT CROPS. 

By W. Ij. Summers, Inspector of Fertilisers. 

During 1903 various Branches of the Agricultural Bureau were supplied 
by the Department of Agriculture with manures for experimental purposes,* 
and the following reports have been received from the gentlemen carrying 
out the experiments. In calculating the financial aspects of these tests the 
Adelaide price of manure is taken, and the wheat valued at 2s. 9d. per 
bushel. 

Oarribton. —Mb. W. J. Glbeson. 

This experiment was mainly directed to testing the effect of light dressings 
of superphorohate on the different soils typical/ ot these dry areas. The land 
•elected hy Mr. Gleeson was bluebush lana, white, hard r^, and brown soil, 
with some patches of clay and black loam. Portions uere sown about middle 
of March, April, and May respectively. The season turned out unfavourable 
Nice rains fell in April, but the following months were very dry, and the 
wheat blighted off several times owing to the hot, dry weather, ^ptomber 
was wet, and portion of the crop^ suffered severely from hail. The total rain¬ 
fall from seeding to harvest was just 7 m. Results generally showed a return 
of two bushels more per acre from the manured than from unmanured land 
In the white soil there was very little difference noticeable: in the black soil 
practically none; but on the rea land there was a great improvement. 

In conjunction with these tests Mr. Gleeson used a quantity of ma ni”e 
purchased by himself In all he manured 260 acres of crop. Nothing of .my 

8 articular value can be gained from the results of this experiment, but Mi. 

deeson expresses himself as confident that on the red land, under better con¬ 
ditions, the manure uill pay to use. 

Whytb-Yaroowie.--Mr. G. R. Mudge. 

Tliese experiments were carried out on a sandy loam soil, cropped in 
1900, and fallowed for 1903 crop. The land had never previously been manur¬ 
ed, and was in good order and fairly moist when sown, in middle of April, wilh 
45 lb. per acre Farmer^s Friend wheat. Good rains fell during the early part 
of the winter, but July and August were dry and tried the crops. The total 
fall from seeding to harvest was 15.30 in. The following returns were obtain¬ 
ed : — 


No. of 
Plot. 

Manure Applied. 

Yield 
per Acre. 

Increase 
per Acre 
due to 
Manure. 

Cost of 
Manure 
per Acre. 

Profit per 
Acre from 
use of 
Manure 



bush. 

lbs. 

bush. 

lbs. 

B. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

1 

' fiO lbs. Mineral Super 

16 

40 

6 

30 

2 

4 

13 

2 

2 

100 lbs. Mineral Super ... 

20 

56 

9 

64 

3 

9 

23 

6 

8 

I 140 lbs. Mineral Super ... 

20 

34 

9 

33 

5 

4 

20 

11 

4 

108 Ihs Wheat Manure ... 

20 

87 

0 

36 

4 

6 

21 

11 

5 

No Manure 


1 

■ 




— 



HtdAli^seen, therefore, that while the light dressing of super gave the 
handiilte JF^fit of 13s. 4d. Mr acre, the heavier dreesinga gave still better 
ntuFM** Fractically, plota 9, 8, and 4 gave the same return, but the lesser 
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expense on plot 2 makes the 100 ft), dressing the most profitable While the 
heavier dressing increases the ^growth of straw somewhat, it also appears to 
render the crop more susceptible to the influence ot drying winds late in 
spring, when the supply of moisture begins to tail The wheat manure differs 
from mineral super inasmuch as it contains a little ovei 1 per cent, of nitrogen, 
some potash, andj while the total phosphate is about the same, the bcrcentege 
soluble in wa^r is about 20 per cent., as against per cent, m the mineial 
super. As will be seen from the results, the minoial super gave a profit of 
la. 7d. more than the wheat manure 


Swan 11 each. Mr. R. J. H4ruis. 

Land varying from stony grey soil at one end to deep sand at the of her 
was used, the plots being forty chains in length, taking in the diffeient kinds 
ot soil. The land was under crop last season, and had not previously been 
manured. A good tilth w'as secured, but the soil was vei\ drj when sown 
about middle of May. Dart’s Imperial wheat was used. The raintnll was 
above the average, and, with the exception of a drv spell in the early part 
of the season, weather conditions were favourable throughout the growing 
period. The following are the results: — 


No of 
Plot. 


Manure Applied. 


1 Y leld 
I per Acre 


Increase 
per Acie 
due to 
Manure. 


(*o8t of 
Manure 
per Acre. 


I’rofit per 
Acre ftom 
use of 
Manure. 


1(K) Iba Mineral Super 
60 lbs. Mineral Super 
60 11)8. Ouano Super j 
44 Ibu (’oneentrated Superi 
No Manure 


bush 

1.5 

13 

11 

13 

8 


lbs 

.3,5 

0 

24 

.36 


bunli ll)H 

7 2 

4 oO 

2 24 

4 48 


s <1 j 8 . d, 
3 9 16 7 

2 4 115 

2 3 4 4 

5 0 8 2 


Hero the ordinary mineral super has done much better than either guano 
super or concentrated super, containing water-soiuble phosphate equivalent to 
what is contained in 100 ft), ordinary super. The 100 ft) dicssing of mineral 
super again gives the most profitable rpult. The leluiii fiom the unmanured 
plot is decidedly above the average from stubble land in this locality. Mr. 
Harris states that in his opinion the application of 50 ft), super to crops sown 
about the bei^inning of April will give quite as goexi u return as will 100 lb. 
applied late in May. 


Swan Reach. —Mr. J. L. Barer. 

Mr. J. L. Baker reports as follows on some experruents eairied out by 
himself. Soil was sandy loam, with patches of mail and outcrops of lime¬ 
stone. It had been under crop the three previous years, was ploughed up in 
April, and sown on April 23, the ground fairly moist, nearly a third of 

an inch of ram falling the previous day. Tlie season w^as fairly wet untif 
July, but only one and a half inches fell in July and August, aftei which there 
was more ram than usual. From seedtime to harvest 8.72 in. of rain was 
recorded, 27 ft), of Baroota Wonder wheat per acic was sown on eacli plot. 
The harvest gave the following returns:- 


No. of 
Plot. 

Manure Applied. 

Yiild 
per Acre. 

Increase 
per Acre 
due to 

(yOBt of 

Manure 
per Acie. 

Proit per 

1 Acre from 
use of 




i Manure. 

Manure. 



bu8h 

lbs. 

bush 

lbs 

! 

8. d 

8. d. 

1 

56 lbs. Complete Manure 

15 

60 

3 

43 

2 6 

7 9 

2 

56 lbs. Super B .. 

15 

33 

3 

26 

2 2 

7 3 

8 

No Manure 

12 

7 

1 — 

— 

t _ 

4 

56 lbs. Wheat Manure 

15 

34 

3 

27 1 

2 6 

1 ^ 
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These resalts ore interestmg in that they again demonstrate how little 
effect small dressings of nitrogen hate in our dry areas. Both oomplete manure* 
and wheat manure contain some nitrogen and a very little potash, but there 
is very little difference in the results. The crop from the unmanured land ;s 
ywy good for this district, and considerably above the average. The returns 
generally indicate the possibilities of the land east of the Miirray for whea^ 
growing un<i^ pi^ope^ management. Mr. Baker states that the manures had 
really more effect than the wheat yields show, as, owing to the stronger 
growth on these plots, the heayv rains late in the season caused the plant to 
go down, and mi^e clean thrashing very difficult. 

Bsikb Villa.—Mb. J. W. Vioae. 

Heavy red sand, last in crop in 1899, was used for this experiment. The 
land had never been manured bmore; it was fine and loose after summer oulti. 
vation, and was sown during the second week in April, 87 lb. of Purple Straw 
wheat being drilled in. The early part of the season was wet, but July was 
very dry, and the wheat suffered considerably. The total rain from seedtime 
to harvest was just ten inches, of which three inches fell in November, but was 
of no use to the crop. 


No. of 
Plot. 

Manure Applied. 

1 

Yield 
per Acre. 

1 

Increase 
per Acre 
due to 
Manure. 

Cost of 
Manure 
per Acre. 

Profit per 
Acre from 
use of 
Manure. 

1 

60 lbs. Mineral Super . 1 

busli. lbs. 1 
20 49 

1 bush. lbs. 

1 5 39 

8. d 

2 4 

» d 

13 2 

2 

100 lbs. Mineral Super 

20 

27 

6 

17 

3 

9 

10 

9 

3 

100 lbs. Reliance Phosphate 

20 

18 

6 

8 

3 10 

10 

3 

4 

100 lbs. Phosphate Powder 

20 

55 

5 

45 

3 

3 

12 7 

6 

100 lbs. Thomas Phosphate 

20 

17 

6 

7 

3 

3 

10 10 

6 

.300 lbs. Quicklime 

19 

10 

1 4 

0 

— 1 

— 

7 

No Manure 

16 

10 


1 



As Ml. Vigar had proviouslv obtained good returns from Ihemas phos- 

S hate on this heavy, red sand, the object of the experiment uas to test whe- 
Aer the two manures containing phosphate in somewhat similai form would 
give equally as good results, and also u^at effect a light dressing of quicklime 
would have. Tne Reliance phosphate contained 20 per cent, citrate-soluble 
phosphate and 9 per cent acid-soluble phosphate, and cost £4 5s. per ton. 
Thomas phosphate contained about l22 per cent citrate-soluble 
phosphate and 15 per cent acid-solubie phosphate, and cost 
£8 12s Gd. pei ton. The Phosphate powder is a local 

manufacture, made to take the place of Thomas phosphate, and con¬ 
tained about 30 per cent water-soluble phosphate and 3 ner cent, citrate- 
soluble phosphate. The results from the manured plots so closely approxi¬ 
mate that it is not possible to draw anv conclusions as to the merits of these 
different forms of phosphate, although Mr. Vigar states that le crop on the 
super plots came into head ten or twelve days earlier than the others, and 
were somewhat blighted by hot wdnds experienoed in September, but for which 
plots 1 and 2 would have yielded a good bit more grain than they did. The later 
crops, on the other hand, benefited by the unusually cool weather that fol¬ 
lowed. It will be noticed that the return from the unmanured land is very 
high for this district, and, while the season was undoubtedly more favourable 
than usual, the results as a whole indicate that even in a dry district like 
this wheat Uan be profitably grown under a proper system of cultivation. 


Rkinv Villa. — Mb. G. A. Payne, sen. 

ThsM experiments were carried out on white sandy land, last cropped in 
1897 ago fallowed in 1902. They were intended as a corollary to Mr. Vigar*s 
tests neavy land nearer the hills, and where the rainfall is probably some¬ 
what PHIAVier. On plots 1 and 2,40 fb. of seed, and on plot 3,30 fb. of seed per 
acre were sown on April 15 and 16. The soil was dry at seeing, but nice rain 
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fell the following week About 10 in. of lain fell between weedhnu .ind hm- 
rest, but 3 in of this came m‘November, and piob.iblv dul mou hmm than 
good to these crops The following are the rcHults 

manured with 1 cwt Thomas phospbotc gn^e a utuin ni 8 bushels 
87 lb per acre 

Plot manured with 1 cwt Phosphate pnwdci gaxc a i<tuiii of 1() bushels 
per acie 

Plot manured' with 50 lb Phosphate powdei ga^o a lelurn i»t 11 buNhels 
86 ib per acre 

It 16 usually recommended to use Thomas pli()sphat<» on soils ilofuunt lu 
lime, and we piopose to have this soil anihsod in oider to asc<itnn whe- 
thei these white sands so chai acteristic of the distnct are deficient in lime 
It will be seen that on the lichtei soil the Thomas pliosphati gnes barely 
half the return that the equal quantity of Phoephate powdci g.n( in<i 
bushels 69 fts less than the yield from plot manuied with 5f) tbs Phosphate 
powder Mr Payne states that the rest of his ciop was mniuned with ob lbs 
per acre of mineral supei, seed being drilled in tiom April 10 to cml of .lune, 
and this averaged 10 bushels to 14 bushels A small aica bioadcasttd witli- 
oiit manure late in tlio season gave only 3 bushels per aero Mr Paviie lopoits 
rust barely notiooable, and a splendid sample obtained tiom the plots re¬ 
ceiving 1 cwt of manuie per acre two diffeion,! buyers gavi the weight as 
67 lbs per bushel Mi Payne states that tliese plots as well as it hose on Mr 
Vigar*B farm have been watched with much mtoieat b> the ncighbounng 
fanners, and will do a lot of good, as it has been oxceedingU difficuli to got 
the faimeis in this distnct to abandon the old methods and notwithst mding 
the low annual rainfall he is convinced that witn enih fallowing tlu jiidi 
Clous selection of early maturing wheats, and the use of m.imnes this distnct 
will become a great wheatgrowing centre 

Marhabel -Mr G Bpkcpr 

Red laud, over cla> subsoil fallowed August, ]002 cultivated and lolled 
lu spimg, and again cultivated befoie seeding This land lus lespomtcd 
fa\ourabTy to the application ot Thomas phosphate, and the object of the ev- 
^jimont was to test the value of the othei wo manuies compaiod with 
Thomas phospliate Purple Stiaw wheat was sown at the rate of f)0 lb per 
aeie, and unfortunately for oui expeiiment was ven badly affected by 
rust Ninet> pounds pei acre oi each manuie was used and tlu letuiim 
weie Fiom plot manuied with Phosphate powder 13 bushels 9 h) per 
acre with Reliance phosphate, 13 bushels 7 lb wjfh Ihomas phosphate 12 
bushels 20 lb The grain only weighed 5o ft) pci bushel Had the crop been 
cut foi hay, Mr Bengei states it would have yielded fully 2 tons p< i acio 
Although no conclusion can be irnved at from the yields alonc^ Mi Htriiger 
16 of opinion that th< Phosphate powdti would have shown t*) brst ndv iii- 
tage but for the lust 

Willi nca Mr W J Bi acker 

Jhis expeiiment was canied out with a similai object to that on Mr 
Benger's farm, but results were equally unsatisfactory, owing to the ^agsries 
of the weather One and a half bushels per acie or Chevalier ba^h^ was 
sown on fallow land taat had been out of cultivation for ten vears and a 
splendid crop was produced but heavy winds kpocked out a lot of giain and 
also broke down the crop in patches Sparrows and starlings also i>rovpd veiy 
destructive, and consequently the plots were not harvests sepaiatclv Tlie 
yield of the whole psiddock we*, about 30 bushels per acre 

Naraooobtk —Mr S H Sohinckei 

Two years ago Mr Schinokel received from the Department various 
manures for experimental purposes Owing to the very unfavonable nature 
of the season the plots were a complete fauure from an educational point of 
view Mr Schinckel determined, thei^fore, to undertake the expeiiments 
again at his own expense, and has furnished me with a report of the lesults 
Tne land used for the tests last year was a heavy, black soil which was 
ploughed up early in January, reploug^hed in April, and well worked Gallant 
wheat was sown on each plot on Anril 21 and 22 Good seasonable weather 
resulted in a rapid growth of the wheat, and sheep had to be put oq to feed 
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it down. The wheat was quite free from rust. The crops were out for hay 
and carefully weighed, with the following results: — 





Yield 


Increase per 

Cost of 

Profit per 

No. of 
Plot. 

Manure Applied. 

per Acre 
of 

Acre over 
Unmanured 

Manure 

per 

Acre from 
use of 




Hay. 



Plot. 


Acre. 

Manure. 



tons cwt. 

qrs. 

tons cwt. 

qrs. 

B. 

a. 

£ 8. d. 

1 

112 lbs. Mineral Bupf*r . 


4 

1 

17 

14 

4 

3 

2 11 10 

2 

140 lbs Mineral 8uper . . 

3 

14 

0 

2 

6 

3 

5 

4 

3 4 10 

8 I 

112 lbs. Mineral Super and 










1 

56 lbs. Nitrate Soda 

3 

18 

2 

2 

11 

1 

10 

9 

3 6 2 

4 

112 lbs. Phosphate Powder 

3 

15 

(H 

2 

7 

H 

3 

8 

3 8 2 

5 

112 lbs. Wheat Manure... 

3 

10 

U 

2 

3 

04 ! 

4 

8 

3 0 0 

6 

112 lbs. Bone Super 

3 

8 


2 

1 

14 

5 

9 

2 16 4 

7 

112 lbs. Guano Super 

3 

6 

2 

1 

19 

1 

4 

0 

2 14 11 

8 

112 lbs Thomas Phosphate 

2 

1 

1 

0 

14 

0 

1 3 

8 

0 17 4 

9 

No Manure 

1 

7 

1 


— 




— 


The cost of the manure* is Adelaide price, the profit is determined on o 
basis of dOs. per ton for hay. 

Needless to say, the above results are very profitable, and demonstrate 
the value of manures in the South-East. It will be seen tliat while tlie 
heaviest yield, as was to be expected, came from Plot 8, which was topdressed 
with halr-cwt. of nitrate of soda in addition to receiving 1 cwt. or super, 
the greatest profit came from Plot 4, receiving 1 cwt. of Phosphate powder. 
This manure is practically a mineral super, tieated in such a way that there 
is no “free acid’* left in it; the process reduces the percent^e of watcr- 
soluUe phosphate from 37 per cent, to 30 per cent. Comparing Plots 1 and 2, 
it will be noted that the heavier dressing of mineral super is by far the more 
profitable. Both wheat manure and bone supfr, however, give better results 
than the same quantity of mineral super. The former cariies about 1 per 
cent, nitrogen, the latter about 2 per cent., but the peroentagB of watei- 
soluble phosphate was higher in the wheat manure With a good rainfall, and 
a stro^ black soil, 1 expected the bone super to make a relatively better show¬ 
ing. Guano super occupies a better position than mineial super, while Thomas 
phosphate gives the poorest return and the least profit of any ot the manured 
plots. Experience has proved this manure to be quite unsuitable to most of 
our wheat growing districts; but under the conditions prevailing at Nara- 
coorte a much better result was expected. 

NITRATE OF SODA AS A TOPDRESSING FOR HAY CROPS. 

With a view to testing the value of a topdi'essing of nitrate of soda tor 
hay crops in the moister districts of the State, arrangements were made to 
carry out experiments at Clare, Meadows, Reynella, and Port Elliot. In 
01 ^ case there were four plots of five acres each; each plot was to be manured 
With 1 cwt. of mineral super per acre in the orainary way. Plot No. 1 was 
also to reoeive 84 lbs. of nitrate of soda as a topdressing at the end of July; 
No 2, 84 lbs. of nitrate about the end of August; and No. 3, 42 lbs. at end of 
July, and a second dressing of 42 lbs. about end of August. 


Clabe.—Mb. T, F. Pink. 

Land mostly red loam, with strip of limestone soil running through each 
pldt. The plots sloped each way from the top of a slight elevation. The 
land had been under cultivation for a good many years. In 1902 it carried 
2 tons of hay per acre, was afterwards summer fallowed, and was twice scarified 
and twice narrowed before being sown. A crop of stinkwort about 15 inches 
in height was ploug^ied under when the land was fallowed; the) after-working 
btought this to the surface, necessitating its being burnt. Seventy-five lbs. 
I^nart’s Pioneer Pui^le Straw wheat were drilled in with 1 cwt. mineral 
super per acre earl^ in April, and the land afterwards harrowed. The results 
were vejfy disappointing. Plot 1 yielded 1 ton 2 2-5 cwt. per acre; Plot 2, 
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1 ton 4i cwt. per acre; Plot 8, 1 ton 4 1-5 cwt. per aero, Plot 4, 18 cwt.per 
acre. While the increased returns about repa> the c*o8t of the manure, they 
are not likely to induce the grower to- use nitrate for hi> cropH. Ortarnly 
the very poor return from Plot 4 indicates tliat a different system of treatment 
of the soil was necessary. Mr. Pink states that tallowed land alongside, 
manur^ with 1 cwt. per acre ot super, yielded 2 tons of hay per acre. Tlie 
object in view in applying the nitrate to summei- fallowed land was, of (ourse. 
to ascertain whether satisfactory rejburns could be st^cui-ed tioin such land 
with the aid of nitrogen and phosphates, instead of leaving it out of cultiva¬ 
tion for a year. Considering th(‘ poor yield from Plot 4 in th© face ol a 
favourable season, we must adinit that the tests have not helped to solve this 
point. 

Poet Elliot. —Ma. W. W. Haugbraveb. 

Soil, light loamy; under oats for three years previously; ploughed ui 
May, and well worked ; IJ bushels of oate and 100 lt)s. bone super sown during 
the first week in June. Here, again, the returns were not satisfactory ; m 
fact, they oould hardly be expected under the conditions outlined. Plot No. I 
yielded 19i cwt. of hay per acre; Plot No. 2, 17 cw't. per acre; Plot No. 3, 
15^ cwt. per acre; Plot No. 4, 15 cwt. per acre. Tlie very poor yield from 
Plot 4 is sufficient indication that the ti’eatment given to the soil was not 
exactly what it should have been. > 


Meadows.--Mr. W. Pearson. 

Mr. Pearson, who has used light dressing'^ ot nitrate of soda for his hay 
crops for several years, reports that, owing to the very wet season, the nitrate 
was applied too early, and doubtless w'as carried out of roach of the roots 
when most needed. The condition of the crop was so unsatisfactory, owing to 
tth© cold and wet, that it was decided not to Imrvost the plots separately, 
Mr. Pearson being of opinion that the returns would not in any way indicate 
the value of a topdressing of nitrates nt the right season. Ho considers it use¬ 
less to apply it before the end of Kepteniber, as with the heavy rain usually 
experienced in his district throughout the wdntor there w’as too much risk 
of the soluble nitrogen being washed out oi reach it the plants. 


SOIL TEST EXPERIMENT. 

By J. D. Towab, Principal Agricultural College. 

This experiment, outlined in the June, 1903, Jovrtial of .4or/r»//urc,'had 
for its sole object the determination of the luanurial w'ants of the soil. On 
the principle that if a manunal element is lacking in a soil the application 
of that element as a fertiliser will show' a marked increased vield, manures 
containing respectively the elements, nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, 
were emj^oyeef, ud applied singly in plots 2 to 5, in the table below, in 
combinations of two elements in plots 7 to 11, and in the combination of 
all thrcie in plot 13. 

Ah sources of thes^ elomentb the following manures were employed in 
the test: - - 

Nitrate of Soda. —Known also ae Chilian saltpetre, valuable as a 
tnamire on account of its high percenta |(0 of nitrogen, the coinmercipl 
article containing about 16 per cent, pyre nitrogen. 

Sulphate of Ammonia .—Valuable only for its nitrogen, containing' 
about 20 per cent, of that element. 

Either of the above materials would have nnwered for th© experiment 
as a source of nitrogen. The two were used, how'ever, to secure a comparison 
of the nitrate with the ammonia form of that element. As the nitrate is 
the more available form of the two, equal quantities of each w^ene applied 
on the assumption that the greater readiness with which the nitrate would 
be taken up by the growing plants would compensate hir the larger quantity 
of nitrogen in the sulphate of ammonia. As the ferment which) converts the 
ammonia into nitric acid acta quickly in a warm soil, it is more than likely 
that the sulphate of ammonia enjoyed a slight advantage over th© nitrate 
of soda plots. 
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Mineral Super —On« of tho dissolved mineral phosphates was used, the 
mineral phosphate being selects on account of absence of othei nianurial 
eletnen'te in it A bone phosphate would probably have contained some 
nitrogen 

Muriate of Potash — This product of the German mines is a highly con¬ 
centrated form of potash containing about 60 per cent of potassium oxide, 
but no other essential manunal element 

The area selected for this experiment was located in the south-western 
portion of held No 6, the greater part of which is fairly iirh soil Being 
near the farm stables, it Ims quite likely leceived frequent and in^gular 
applications of farmyard manure This toother with the fact that the field 
has been for several years under crop and liberally manured ma> account for 
the somewhat high yield of the unmanuied plots and the very slight mciease 
in yield of the highly manured plots ovoi those unmanuied or those only 
lightly tieated 

The manures were applied broadcast and harrowed in immediately before 
the grain was drilled Kings Early wheat was sown on May 20 and 
throughout the plots received uniform treatment with the exception of the 
manuring as shown in the table below The plots were n quarter of \n acre 
each in sisse yet, to simplify the records, the fields and othei figuiis lu 
th< table of results are cuiloulated on the basis of acre plots 

The table below gives the quantities of manine ipplied to the several 
plots and then respective yields per acre - 


Table Shovnng Beaults of Soil Teft Erperimeni 1904 


Vo of 
Plot 


1 

2 

3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


Fertilisers Applied 


No Manure 
Nitrate of Soda 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
Mineral Suj^r 
Muriate of Potash 
No Manure 

I 56 lbs Nitrate of Soda I 
I 168 lbs. Mineral Supei ) 

] 56 lbs Sulphate of Ammonia 
( 168 lbs Mineral Super 
I 56 lbs Muriate of Potash \ 

) 168 lbs Mineral Super ) 
i 56 lbs Nitrate of boda i 
( 56 lbs Muriate of Potash f 
\ 56 lbs Sulphate of Ammonia 
] 56 lbs. Muriate of Potash 
No Manure 

{ 56 lbs Nitrate of Soda ] 

< 168 lbs Mineral Super > 

( 56 lbs Mnnate of Potash ) 
Commoroial Manure 
( 112 lbs. Nitrate of Soda ( 
j 112 lbs Mineral Super j 
i 86 lbs Nitrate of ^a ( 

/ 224 lbs. Mineral Super j 
Mmeral Super 
No Manure 

Average No Manure Plots 


^ leld per Acre 


Total 

Unthreshed 



Peuentage 
yield com 
pared with 

per 

Acre 

Crop or 

Grain 

average of 

Hay 



No Manure 
Plots fixed at 
1(X) per cent 

lbs 

lbs 

bus 

lbs 


— 

3,560 

19 

48 

100 

56 

i 580 

19 

20 

109 

5b 

< 600 

20 

4 

111 

168 

1880 

21 

44 

121 

56 

1 440 

19 

44 

112 


1,160 

17 

44 

100 

224 

4,080 

22 

28 

127 

224 

3,800 

2.1 

28 

113 

224 

3,800 

21 

32 

122 

112 

1 3,360 

19 

20 

1 109 

112 

1700 

20 

4 

113 

— 

3,680 

22 

12 

100 

280 

3,880 

23 

4 

130 

224 

4,000 

24 

28 

138 

224 

4,120 

22 

44 

129 

280 

4,140 

23 

32 

133 

224 

3,800 

20 

28 

116 

— 

2,360 

11 

0 

100 

— 

3,160 

17 

41 

100 
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with these small plotb—i-acre each^ 20 rods x 2 rods, with 8-ft. path^ 
between —^the rariation in the natural fertility of the land is quite notice^ 
tble, a» shown by the widely varying yields of the unmanured plots. Plot 
12 was favourably located, Reins in a slight sag, while No. 18 was damaged 
by teams turning on it when narrow'ing the adjoining land. Oonsidenng 
these two points, it is quite fair to take the average of the unmanured plots 
as a standard for determining the benefits derived from the various appli¬ 
cations, and the relative yield from the manures in comparison with ea^ 
other. 

The last column of the table is a percentage comparison, calculated 
from the average of the unmanured plots, 17 bushels 41 fb. being reckoned 
as a 100 per cent, yield. TTsing the figuree of the percentage column, and 
taking up the materials in the order applied, we find:— 

Nitrate of Soda. 

On plot 2 this manure, applied alone, gave a 9 per oent. increase over 
the average unmauured plots. 

On plot 7, with mineral super, it increases the yield over plot 4, where 
mineral super vas applied alone, by 4 per oent. 

On plot 10, with inuriato of potash, it decreased the yield below plot 5, 
where muriate o’f potash was applied alone, by 8 per cent. 

On plot 13, with mineral super and muriato of potash, it increases the 

g ield over plot 9, where thes<» materials were applied without the nitrate, by 
per oent. 

On plot 10, where 06 ttj per aci’e is added to the mineral super applica¬ 
tion ot No. 17, there is .o 17 per cent, greater yield. 

Sulphate op Ammonia. 

This material, applied on plot 3, increased tlie yield over the average of 
the uumanured plots by 13 pei cent. 

On plot 8, with mineral super, it increased the yield over plot 4, wliere 
mineral super was applied alone, by 10 per cent. 

On plot 11, w’ith muriate ot potash, it increised thie yield over plot 6, 
where the muriate of potash wes applied aJoiie, by 1 per oent 

Mineral Surva. 

Applied on plot 4 alone, it yielded 23 pei cent, more than the average 
of the unmanured plots. 

On plot 7, with nitrate ot soda, it increased the yield over No. 2, where 
nitrate of soda was applied alone, by 18 per cent 

On plot 8, with sulphate of ammonia, it increased the yield o\ei No. 3, 
where sulphate of ammonia was applied alone, by 20 per cont. 

On plot 9, wutli muriate of potash, it incieased the yield ovei No. 6, 
where muriate of iiotash was applied alone, by 10 per cent. 

On plot 13, with nitrate of soda and muriate of potash, it increased the 
vield over No. 10, where these materialb were applied without the phosphat *, 
by 21 per cent. 

Comparing I’ots 16 and 2, 2 ewt. of mineral super in No. 16, added 
to the .*){> It) ot nitrate ot soda of No, 2, increased the yield bv 24 per cent.; 
while 2 cwt. on No. 17 ga^c 7 )»cr cent, less than li cut on No. 4. It 
is quite evident that the natuial fertility of Nos. 17 and 18 was below that 
of the rest of the plots. ♦ 

Muriate of Potash. 

Applied alone on plot o it increased the yield over the average of the 
unmanured plots by 12 per cent. 

On plot 9 it decreased by 1 per cent, the yield of No. 4, where mineral 
super was applied alone. 

On plot 10 it gave the same yield with nitrate of soda that nitrate of 
soda gave on No. 2, where applied alone. 

On plot 11 it gave the same yield with sulphate of ammonia that this 
material gave on No. 3, where applied alone. 
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On plot 18, whore iodded to the aoolication of No« 7—nitrate of aodi 
and mineral euper—^it increased,the ^Id by but 8 per cent. 

Suixunarking and averaging Uioee results of^ the trial which are com¬ 
parable, we find that:— 

I owt. Nitrate o} Soda applied under four conditions gave an average 
increased yield of 4 .o per cent. 

4 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia applied under three conditions gave an 
average increased yield of s per cent, 
li cwt. Mineral Super applied under five conditions gave an averag*^ 
mcreaeed yield of lo.4 per cent. 

4 cwt. Muriate of Potash applied under five conditions gave an ave¬ 
rage increased yield of 2.8 per cent. 

From the above the following conclusions are suggested: — 

1 . The soil experimented with is mostly in need of phosphoric acid 

next nitrogen, and least in need of potash. 

2. That sulphate of ammonia, pound for pound, is more valuable as a 

wheat manure than nitrate of soda. 

8 . That increasing the application of mineral super on fairly rich 
soil above If cwt. per acre, gives no material increase in the 
yield. 

4. That a small addition of nitrogen to the phosphate may be advaa- 
tageous. 

It is hoped that this experiment may be repeated for several years, 
when a general summarising may reveal some valuable definite conclusions. 


NOXIOUS WEEDS. 

CUPHORBIA TBfIRACINA, LINN. 

A small, shrubby, annual plant belonging to the spurge or milkwort 
family; a native of the Mediterranean regions, and doubtless introduced as 
a garaen plant. This plant has for a number of years been growing prac¬ 
tically unchecked along the inner face of the coast sandhills and the adjacent 
sandy soils midway between Brighton and Glenelg. Considerable areas of 
land are now covert with it, and it appears to be spreading steadily over the 
graaing lands adjacent. Ordinary cultivation destroys the plant Like the 
other men^bers of this famih% Euphorbia terracina contaji^ a milky, acrid 
juioe, which exudes freely when the skin is injured. Most of these spurges 
PO w ea s poiaonous properties, and the juice is reputed to cause festenng sores 
If it comes in contact with the flesh. No stock appears to touch this plant, 
and we have never heard of any being injured by it. Most of the land on 
which it is growing is of very little value, hence no serious attempt has been 
made to destroy it. 

Euphorbia terracina makes usually a small bush 14 to 2 teot in height; 
Irat in moist places, and where it is not overcrowded, it not infrequently 
reaches a height of 3 feet 6 inches. The leaves on the main stem are from 
if inches to 21 inches long by about f inch wfde. and somewhat blunt at the 
end, while the leaves on the flowering branchlets are short, broad, and usually 
somewhat heart-shaped. The flowers are quite inconspicuous, being small and 
greenish yellow in colour. In ite early stages the leaves are pale green, and 
the lower part of the stem shows a crimson pink tin^ As the plant matures 
the leaves assume a buff or straw colour, and the stems and branches show a 
marked development of the crimson shade. 

For a number of years the Brighton Municipal Corporation has been try¬ 
ing to secure the proclamation of this weed under the name of Euphorbia 
lathyris, and bEt year the neoesary resolutions were carried by Parliament, 
and the planing I do no4 know who was responsible for this name 
being applim^nche plant in question, but on looking up the botanical de- 
scrij^ion of Jp^thyris I found ft described as a perennial, with long smooth 
leaves 3 ipEw 4 inches in len^h. Rpecimens of the weed growing at 
Brighton s pljlHhen forwarded to Mr. J. H. Maiden. Botanist to the New 
South Wauji Department of Agriculture, who identified it as Euphorbia 
terracina. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

* The Conferenoe of Northeru Branches of the Agricultural Bureau was 
hold l^t Gladstone on February 10, and of Mnrrav River Branches on Februany 
24 at Mannum. In neither instance was the attondanoe of Bureau mem¬ 
bers satisfactory. At Gladstone, in addition to the members of the local 
Branch, four Branches were represented by a total of nine members. At 
Mannum three Branches were represented by six members in all. This very 
sparse attendance indicates o feeling of indiflioranoe on the part of the 
members of the Bureau, which is greatly to be regretted. Unless these 
gathorin^ are better supported by the Branches interested the Department 
will not be justified in sending officers to attend them. It is hoped that the 
Strathalbyn Conference, on March 2-1, and the Bordertown Conterenoo, on 
April 7, will be better attended. 


Mr. W. 1 j. Summers, lubpector of Fertilisers, attended Gladstone Con¬ 
ference on February 10, and' spoke on manures for wheat ciops. During the 
month ho twice visited Wallaroo for the purpose of obtaining samples or im¬ 
ported fertilisers, as well as those of local make. He has also taken several 
samples at Port Adelaide, and the results of the analyses of the samples are 
published in this issue of T/ie Jo'innal. As will be seen from the figures 
given, the fertilisers are, uith vei\ e\(x‘p1ions, above the value guaran* 
teed by the vendors. 


The vintage at the Agricultural College was commenced on February 23, 
and Professor Perkins is superintending operations in connection therewith. 
Owdng to the favourable season the make of wine is exacted to be consider¬ 
ably above the average. The Farm Fomnan (Mr. F. L. Faulkner), having 
been appointed to a responsible position under the Western Australian De- 

f artment of Agriculture, will shortly sever hi^ connection with the College, 
n Mr. Faulkner’s removal the Department loses a very valuable officer. 


During February the diploma (and sessional examinations in connex*- 
tion with the Agricultural College took place. The exnminalions were con¬ 
cluded on February 22, and results will be available shortly. On February 2fi 
the Principal attended the .Viiniial Conference of Northern Yorke’s Peninsula 
Branches of the Buieau at Paskeville, and gave an address on fertiliscis. 


Besides his ordinary routine work, Mr. Quinn hac visiteil orohaids at 
Mount Crawdord, Beetaloo Valley, Marion, Gumeracha, Kenton Valley, and 
Balhannah, giving public instruction and demonstrations in summer pi lining 
and discussing funeral matters of concern to the fruitgrowers. A lecture 
was given at Gumeracha on “Training Fiuit Trees,” before the Branch rf 
the Agricultural Bureau. The Conferences of the Northern Branciws of 
the Agricultural Bureau, held at Gladstone, and of the Murray River 
Branches, at Mannum, have also been attended by him, and appropriate od¬ 
dnesses given at each. The annual examination in fruit culture for the Col¬ 
lege diploma course was conducted by Mr. Quinn at the Agricultural College 
at Roseworthy. In connection wdth the export of apples" to Europe he has 
at the reejuest of several exporters w'ho take final u^ivery of the fruit at 
the ship’s side acted as judge as to what is fit for export. 


During February Inspecsfwrs Rowell and Brown certified foi export to 
intet«tnte markets I1.54§ cases of fruits, 8,081 packages and crates of 
vegetables, and 7 parcels of plants. Within the same period 1,800 oases of 
fruit and 69 parcels of plants were admitted to the State. Of these 67 era*' s 
of bananas were destroyed owing to over-ripeness, and 11 parcels of plants 
were detained or confiscated because the neoessary declaration respecting the 
absence of phylloxera in the* gardens tiom which they originated was not 
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lortliooiiimg Tlie departmental Inspectors who, by special arra^ement. act 
as umpires between certain packers and buying exportew to Europe, have 
passed 781 cases of apples as suitable for ez^rt during February 


The apple shipping season has o^ned with good prospects, and lar^r 
consignment than usual have been dispatched Dunng February 11,598 
cases have been foi warded to European and Indian ports Borne very fine 
samples of our orchards’ produce have been packed but there is ytet much 
room foi improvement in some of the consignments in the direction of grad- 
ing, packing, and the selection of varieties for these early ooats. It is 
eSremely doubtful whether the Stone Pippin and Rome Beauty samples will 
regain from shrivelling a hen gathered at this early stage 


Council of Agriculture. 

The monthly meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held in Adelaide 
on Tuesday, Fobruaiv 9 all the members but Messrs B Basedow O R 
Laffer and 1 Hardy being piesent 

The betretaij read corrospoiidc lue- in refeienco to alleged injury to 
butter dunng transit on the railway tiom the North Messrs R Caldwell 
and .J W Randford to whom the matter was lefeired at previous meeting 
hAi< lopoited on th* mattei the former holding that the correspondence 
showed ihe tail way authorities to he to blame while the latter expiessed the 
opinion that tlw damage lesulted trom the shipping of butter in the ordinary 
brake miu dunng hoi weathei and that tlun was nothing to indicate that 
the boxes iiad hem loughlv hnndlcsl It was pointed out that the officers 
ot tin* Hnilwax Department weie cqualh at variance on this point, and 
membeis thought thev could not under the circumstances express any 
opinion as to who was to blaim It w is howeyer, losolved on the motion of 
Ml Millei that llio Council endoise Mi Thomson’s suggestion that the 
railway authorities should impress on then employ os tin necessitj foi the 
exoicise of gieater care in the handling of dairy produce 

Ml Caldweh referred to the depaiture of Mr Thomson, the Dairy In¬ 
structor, and on the motion of Mr handford it was unanimously resolved 
that til© membeis of the Council place on record their high appreciation of 
the sen ices rendered by M» Thomson and expiess regret that the State 
should lose the services of so valuable an offioei 

The repoit of the Agricultural Bureau Committee, recommending the 
appointment of the following new members of Branches was approve — 
Munduoia Messrs T Dick and J Rtriimer Strithalbyn Mr J W C 
Fischei Gawler Riyer Mi H Dawkins Port Elliot Mr Williamson Swan 
Reach, Messis C Stot*ckel and B bischer Carrieion Messrs J Ormiston 
and .1 A O’Halloian Stockport Messrs 8 Nairn H Bald, and 0 Bran¬ 
son, Minlntoii, Messrs B \V New bold and A Evan Utera Plains, Mr J. 
Abrook Approval was also gnen to change of name of Holder Branch to 
Waikerie 

Xiongwood Branch wiote in reference to the fact that the bags of bone- 
dust sold to contain 1 owt were often several pounds short weight An 
instance was given where cleyon bags averaged 7 Ib short of the alleged 
weight The Branch thought somi© action ^ooild bei taken to check the 
weights of bajm of manure In reply to questions th^' Secretary stated that 
it was impossible to do this In a hot climate all manures would lose a oei- 
tain amount of moisture especially if stored for several weeks in an iron 
store or exposed to the drying wind Bonedust and bone super would suffer 
in this respect more than othei manures and while the manufacturer might 
pat 2 lbs to 3 lbs overweight m the bags it was not improbable thkt a^r 
wng in Uie retailer’s store for a few weeks there would be a deficiency 
in the weight It was decided to inform the Branch that the Council could 
do nothing in this mattei the only course being for the buyer to insist on 
the manufe being weighed on being purchased 

Mr Millet referred to the question of bleached wheat millers docked the 
farmer severely for wheat that was bleached, because they contended that 
it was injured for milling purposes The farmers, however, held the opinion 
that more was made of this matter than was warranted, and he moved 
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that the Department should carry out tests to determizuo to i\hat extent 
value of bleached wheat for'flour-making purpose has deteriorated, and 
that for this purpose the small mill purchase by the Government should 
be fitted up at once. This was carried. 

Mr. Krichauff called attention to alleged successes obtained in Italy la 
the destruction of phylloxera on the roots of vines by the use of electricity. 


The monthly meeting ot the Council of Agriculture was held on Tu<‘s(la>, 
March 1, all the members but Messrs. Basedow and Hardy being prtvscnl. 

Col. Rowell r^^ported on visit by members ot the (\)uncil to Mr. .1. C. 
Grasby’s Glengyle Orchard, for the purpose oi inspecting the results of the 
adootion of the practice of summer pruning apples and pears. While he ad¬ 
mitted! that great benefit was derived in that th#' fruit was more uniiorm in 
size and quality, and borne close to the main hianclu'is, thus consjd<*iahl.y re¬ 
ducing the risk of loss from yvind, the system would ro(|iiire a good deal more 
testing before it <‘ould Ih' generally re< ommeiKl<‘rl. With tlje vauetit's natu¬ 
rally dense in foliage he had no doubt tint the praetice was beneficial, but 
other varieties, such as the Jonathan, which woh" sparst'lv loiumul, tlid not 
lend themselves te this treatment. With wimo of these sorts he considered 
that thev would get l>ettei’ triiit uikUt the old system. lf<‘ was also coiiviueed 
that the adoption ot the praetice ol eiittuirr away the laferals during the sum¬ 
mer would yvith many varieties result in the tniit getting sunburnt. Mr. 
Dawkins suggested that merely breaking the laterals, as reconiimuuh'd by 
Mr. Quinn, would probablv get over tins diflieultv. Mr, Laffer did no1 think 
that sparse foliage was the cause of sunburn • ov^er-cropping caused tho 
branches to bend over, thus exposing the shaded side of the frnil to the 
sun, and, in his opinion, this was more olten the cans*' of sunburn. With 
some kinds of apples the treatinent advocated by Mr. Grashy would very 
materially lodui'e the fruit crop. A hearty vote of thanks yvas accorded 
to Mr. Grasby tor his courtesy in affording the members an opportunity of 
inspecting tho results of his experiments. 

Messrs. Caldwell and Molineux reported on visits to Gladstone and Man- 
num Conferences, and strongly criticised the nvinbius tiic surrounding 
Branches tor tho lack ot support accorded to the Branchos arranging the 
Conferenees. Membci's wore of opinion that unless thos<» gatherings w'ero 
better supported in the future they would not bo justified in attending 
tluun. 

Some <liscussion ensued on the complaints of farmers that the returns 
received from the city produce auctioneers did mfl fairly repnsseuf the 
value of tho cream forwai'ded. Mr. Sandloixl said often tliose complaints 
were based upon a so-called check test, Tho farmer w^ould send a ton- 
gallon can of cream to A<lelaide, but the next lot ho would perhaps cliuru 
at honie, and if ho got more butter from it than from tijie factory lot he at 
once jumped to the conclusion that lie was being defrauded. The dairy¬ 
man was appa?*ently not aware, or else over loo kotl tho fact, that the vield 
would largely dop«ind- (1) upon tho thickness of the cream, variations in 
speed ot separation would result in variation in the thiekiu'ss »)t the er(*am ; 
(S) age and degree of ripeness of tho cream ; (3) condition of the cream 
when chillnofl; (4) the (iiiantiLy of milk loft in tho butter. It was iidicu- 
lous to make charges of fraud of this character, as no produce merchant 
carrying on business on a large scale ccuild possibly manipulate tlie re¬ 
turns to the detriment of tlie fanner without a number ot his employes 
knowing, and no man, apart from aiiv qm-stion of tho„ morality of tho 
business, would be so foolish ns to plaee^ himself in tlie hands of his. men in 
this w’ny, 

ReooliitionR from Wilmington Branch in roforenco to membership of 
Branchos wore considered. It was thought that the adoption of a rule pro¬ 
viding for the retirement of one-third ol tlie in<'mbors of tho Braiiob each 
year, and tho election of their sucoossors by proper ballot, would probnblv 
be an improvement on tho present practice, and it was priinted out that 
each Branch has power to adopt such a rule if thought fit. The Council, 
however, could not agree to forego its right to confirm or reject any nomi¬ 
nation, as was suggested by the Wilmington Branch. 

The Minister forwarded request from Truro District Council that 
Bchiura vulgare should be declared a noxious wood. It was poirvted out 
that this blue-flowered weed was very prevalent about Gladstone, Laum, and 
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Burrounding districts, in places in tho Barossa district, and about Adelaide 
On the motion ot Mr. Miller it was decided to recommend the Minister to 
have it plac^ under the Noxious Weed Act. Col. Rowell, however, con¬ 
sidered it waste of time making any such recommendation. Weed after 
aeed had been proclaimed, and although the Governme\nt knew that most 
District Councils ignored tw law. they would not take any steps to enforce 
the Act. Mr. Knchauff was opposed to this general condemnation of a 
plant as a noxious weed. The Government snould adopt tl>o recommenda¬ 
tions frequently made by the late Central Bureau by amending the law and 
obtaining power to declare a plant noxious in the particular districts in 
B'hieh it was a nuisance. 

Mr. Krichauff read extracts bearing out statements recently made by 
Mr. Thomas Hardy that in certain phylloxera infested vineyards in France 
tile pest was combated by liberal applications of mineral fertilisers. 

On the motion of Mr. Bandtoixl it was resolved to urge on the Minister 
the necessity tor suitably tilling at the earliest opportunity the position of 
Dairy Instructor, rendeied vacant b.v Mr. Thomson’s resignation. 

Mr. liaffer referred to the fact that some of tho apple trees 
at Mylor Typical Orchaid were now bearing fruit, and he 
thought the> should endeavour to get the Director to con¬ 
sider w’ith them the best nieanh of making the orchard of real 
value to the indu8trJ^ He thought tho fruits of the new varieties 
should be examined by men competent to judge whether they were superior 
to those ill use at pieeiont, as if tliey only got oine variety ripening earlier 
than tlie Jonathan apple and fit for export to Europe it would be of great 
v'aluo to the Htate. Jt was rosolvinl that Mi. Holtze be asked to confer with 
the memb^^rs of tlK* Viticultural and Horticultuial Committee on the subject. 

OATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a view of publishing in the “Journal” the dates of meetmgs of the 
branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Kecretaiies arc requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in tune for publication 


KRAIK'II 

Lhtte of Ueetinir 


Branch 

Date of Meeting. 

Balaklava 

Mar. 12 April 

9 

Mmlaton 

Mar. 19 

April 23 

Booleroo Centre 

1 A29 

26 

Morgan 

26 

Bowhill 

.1 

2 

Mount Remarkable 

31 

28 

Brink worth 

4 

1 

Nantawarra 

2 A 30 

27 

Burra 

11 

8 

Naracoorte 

12 

9 

Carrieton 


26 

Narridy 

Norton’s Summit .. 

5 


Cherry Gardens 

8 

12 

25 

29 

Glare 

26 

29 

Onetiee Hill 

31 

28 

Colton 

6 

2 

Feuola 

12 

9 

Elbow Hill 

1 A29 

26 

Pine Forest 

1 A 29 

26 

Finniss 

7 

4 

Port Broughton . 

31 

28 

Forest Range 

31 

28 

Port. Klliot 

10 

16 

Forster 

2 « 

— 

Port Lincoln 

18 

15 

Gawler River 

26 

29 

Pyap 

2 

6 

Gladstone 

5 

2 

K^ves Plains 

11 

4 

Golden Grove 

3 A 81 

28 

Hu'hmau’s Creek .. 

28 


Inkerman 

J 

— j 

Riverton 

26 

30 

Johttiburg 

26 

— 1 

Saddle worth 

1 ts 

15 

Aanmantoo 

25 

29 

Stansbury 

' 5 

2 

Kaponda 

6 

2 , 

Strathalbyu 

1 15 

19 

Kingsootf 

14 

1 

Uteia Plains 

! 26 

30 

Kingston 

6 

^ 1 

1 Virginia 

28 

25 

Roolunga 

31 

28 , 

Waudearah 

' 28 

25 

Lopgwood 

Maitland 

26 

5 

2 

Whyte-Yarcowie . 
Willunga 

1 

6 

16 

2 

MallaU 

7 

4 

Wilmington 

2 A30 

27 

Maannm_ 

19 

16 

j 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 

The following table shows the rainfall for the month of February, 1904, 


Adelaide 

. 0 27 

Hawker 

. 1-45 

Cradook 

. 3-47 

Wilson 

. 3*32 

Gordon 

. 2*33 

Qttom 

. 2-53 

Port Augusta 

. 1-46 

Port Germein 

. 0*78 

Port Pirie 

. 0*93 

Crystal Brook 

. 0*»4 

Port Broughton 

. 0*36 

Bute 

. 0-76 

Hammond 

1*93 

Bruce 

. 1*80 

Wilmington 

. 1*90 

Melrose 

. 1*57 

Booleroo Centre 

. 2*06 

Wirrabara 

1*83 

Appila 

. 1*46 

Laura 

. 1*30 

Caltowie 

. 2*18 

Jamestown 

. 1-.35 

Gladstone 

116 

Georgetown 

. 1-26 

Narridy 

Redhill 

. 1*25 

. 0*88 

Koolunga 

. 1*24 

Carrieton 

. 317 

Eurelia 

. 2-62 

Johnsburg 

. 3*38 

Orroroo 

1*72 

Black Rock 

. 1*69 

Petersburg 

2*76 

Yongala 

. 1*71 

Terowie 

2 04 

Yarcowie 

. 1*58 

Hallett 

1*16 

Mt. Bryan 

1*52 

Burra 

. 1*22 

Snowtown 


Brinkworth 

. 0*76 

Blyth 

. o*;)9 

Clare 

111 

Mintaro Central 


Watervale 

. 0 98 

Auburn 

1*08 


Manoora 

— 

Hoyleton 

0*46 

Balaklava 

0.34 

Port WakeOeld 

0*77 

Saddleworth 

u-88 

Marrabel 

0-91 

Riverton 

0*90 

Tarlee 

0-86 

Stockport 

0*63 

Hamley Bridge 

0*70 

Kapunda 

0 91 

Freeling 

0 49 

Stockwell 

0*84 

Nuiiootpa 

0*98 

Angaston 

0 95 

Tanunda 

0 90 

Lyndoch 

0*71 

Mallala 

0*27 

Roseworthy 

0*88 

Gawler 

1 68 

Smithfield 

0*47 

Two Wells 

0*24 

Virginia 

0*26 

Salisbury 

0-62 

Tea Tree Gully 

0*66 

Magill 

0 93 

Mitcham 

0*49 

Crafers 

2*45 

Clarendon 

1*63 

Morphett Vale ... 

0*93 

Noarlunga 

1 04 

Willunga 

1*44 

Aldinga 

0-94 

Normanville 

0*62 

Yankalilla 

0-52 

Eudunda 

1*25 

Truro 

1*08 

Palmer . , 

0*30 

Mount Pleasant .. 

0 94 

Bliimborff 

0-93 

Gumeracna ^ . 

0 93 

Lobethal 

1*68 

Woodside 

1*10 

Hahndorf 

1 17 

Naiiue 

1 06 

Mount Barker 

1-70 


Echunga . . 

1-77 

Macclesdeld 

1-66 

Meadows 

2*40 

Strathalbyn 

0-95 

Cuiliiigton 

0*66 

Langhorne’s Bridge 

0-38 

Milaug 

0*40 

Wallaroo 

0-24 

Kadina 

0*22 

Moonta 

0-60 

Green’s Plains 

0*29 

Maitland 

1-01 

Ardrossan 

0-62 

Port Victoria 

0-81 

Curramulka 

0-81 

Minlaton 

0 86 

Stansbury 

0*73 

Warooka 

0*69 

Yorketown 

0*61 

Edithburg 

0*64 

Fowler’s Bay 

1*11 

Streaky Bay 

0*78 

I’ort Kllistou 

0*67 

Port Lincoln 

1*00 

Cowell 

0*60 

Queenscliffe 

0*71 

Port Elliot 

0*62 

(toolwa 

0*50 

Meuingio 

0*58 

Kingston 

0*96 

Rol^ 

0*73 

Beachport 

0*76 

Coonaipyn 

0 41 

Bordertown 

0*90 

Frances 

1*02 

Naracoorte 

0*82 

Lucindale 

om 

Penola 

1*25 

Millioent 

1*09 

Mount Gambler . 

1*43 

Weriington 

0*32 

Murray Bridge 

0 39 

Mannum 

0*15 

Morgan 

1*69 

Overland Corner... 

108 

Renmark 

0*94 
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FARHI AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

M€fiHrs A Vi Bandford A (!3o report on March 1, 1904 — 

i\oatber oonditionB prerAiled during the greater part it Febia- 
aiy until the highest reading or the thermometer for the summer was touch- 
ed« iiimelv 108 deg m the shade, when a mOnsoonal depression set in, cul¬ 
minating in exceptionally heavy rams, especially m the liar north and east 
ein countr> some parts being flooded However, taking all round, it is 
stall <1 to bt b> far tho best downpour that has fallen for many years, 
squatters aie well pleased with the veory assuring prospects harmers in the 
northern areas are alfo already looking forward to favourable ploughing and 
seeding conditions 

In u)mmercial oirclea the volume of business put through has been any¬ 
thing but extensive, so that only a quiet month’s trade is recorded, althouffh 
it was quite expected that the moneys received for tho harvest wotjd b^ 
well in Cl 1 dilation by this time but, fortunately, most farmers wisely held 
on to their Wheat owing to the low piioes then offering, and as a substanr 
tial advance has since taken place, all who refused to sell have been well 
rtwauled Theie has been S(aroeI\ inv fluctuation m Copper and Lead, 
so that quotations are unaltered but Siher has haidened no doubt owing to 
tho Eastern troubles 

BnKAi>8Ti£is When we last wiote the Euiopean markete were dull, 
with V K cargoes valued at 28s 9d and this state remained for some 
light ni tin da\s wh<ii the outbreak of the wai between Japan and Russia 
immediately strengthened the demand and prices advanced to 32b 9d per 
quaitci ot 480 lbs IT K or Continent It now appears thiat the war was 
not the only iactor in this advance, tor values have ajgain fallen and 32b , 
\M u X <luh market is reported there are also plenty or reselle**® The c luse 
of the tall IS attributed to lower prices in America The ladvanoe in Europe 
immediately affected the Austraaan maikets and Ss 4d to Ss 5d w*ts 
obtainable for shipping parcels fob Now however there is little dis¬ 
position to bin so that \alues have eased throughotit the Commonwealth 
No latgi sales ot Flour have been reported duiing the month ae buyers re¬ 
fused to give tlie advance asked by the millers In Offal there has been x 
decided firmness and lontraots for Bran have been made for uehvery during 
the teat at 8d pei bushel Millers, as pievioush reported are not anxious 
to sell foi spread deli\eT\ as there is little ohanoe or the mills working full 
tune lor any extended period Forage ti iders have! had a dragging month’s 
buHiniss th< plentiful supph ef feed causing little or no demaim locally and 
as Th< saint fonditions prciailed thioughout the Commonwealth there 
has been scaicth in\ Chaff expoited excepting a few panels of extra prime 
Feeding Grams It wafr gem rally recognised that bcdiock quotations were 
touihed a month ago wluch inchicod heavy buying ordeis to come ilong o 
that a decided impiovement in Oats set in although there is plenty f 
room >et tor fuither adyanoe However the market in this line is decidedly 
healthiei C'’apc Barley also participated in tho firming but this mostly 
owing to maltsteis buying freelj 

PoTATOfcs It wus hoped that as Western 4ustraha had staited operat¬ 
ing liere the downwaid trend in vahief would cease but the drooping con¬ 
tinued pnith owing to those laised locally coming \cry freel> on the mar 
ket coupled with tlw fact that the early Gamoiei crop is now a strong 
competitor for the lountn and Western Australian trade so that growers 
were toiced to accxipt abnormally low prices for the time of year Onions — 
Planters in this line have also experienced an unsatisfactory month’s sales, 
the yield being heaw and as the plains grown aio not of a keeping quality 
Owmeis were compellixl to quit at almost any figure but as these are now 
flnishod a better tone has already set in 

Februety is one of the worst months of the year for the marketing n 
good order of Dairy Produces the tropical weather experience at times pre¬ 
venting a number from forwarding their butters and as the summer rams 
had biottg^t up a quantity of rank growth the quality from many of the dis¬ 
tricts was seriously affected However towards the end of the month, cooler 
conditions prevailed when a much stronger demand set in, and a decided 
advance in piioe waa established for top qualities of well-conditioned lots but 
values show no improvement for any weedv-flavoured or pastry sorts Bggi 
have had good sale, heavy buying orders mostly from Western Australia, pre¬ 
venting any accumulations and firmed about a penny per doaen Cfbcmsc 
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has had to suffer a further easine in values^ owing to shipments being landed 
fro^yi the eastern States, where umbst record rates arc quoted. Bacon.—Al¬ 
though the sales locally and for export have been active, curers reduced their 
buying price for the live animal, having in view the cheapness of grain and 
the knowledge that the stubble pigs have yet to come in. Therefore, in sym¬ 
pathy, values in bacon had to give way. Hams.- As the market keeps over¬ 
supplied, sales continue to drag. Almonds. -The neu season’s crop is now 
coming forward and meeting with very fair sale, but quotations are uii- 
altered. Honey.—It was expected that a firmer market would rule owing 
to the extremely light yield, out any advance is precluded on account of low 
values in the neiipibouring States. 

In Live Poultry buyers are complaining ot the quality of most of the 
birds now being marketra, therefore farmers would do well to see tliat the 
poultry is fattened before forw'arding. 

Market Quotations of the Day. 

Wheat. -At Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, new, 3/2 (o 3/3 per bushel 
t)0 lb. 

FiiOVR. —City brands, €8 10/ . country, €7 10/. 

BiiAN.--71d. , Pollard, HJd. per bushel of 20 lt>. 

0\TS. Local Algerian and Dun, 1 51 to 1/01, White Champions, 1 8 
to 1 10 pel bushel 40 ft). 

B4RLBy. Malting, 3 - to 3/(5, Cape, 1/10 up to 2/C ioi prime, per 
bushel 50 ftj. I 

Cn4FJ'.~-Nominal, €2 7/C to £2 10for prime, pei ton of 2,240 ft)., bags 
in, f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes. -New locals. £2 to £2 5/ . Gambiers. £2 lOy- lo £2 12/0 per 
2,240 ft), f.o b. Port Adelaide. < 

Onions.— Now locals, £2 15/- to £3 5/- per 2,240 ft) 

Bitter.- Creamery and tactory prints, 9d. to lid., choice s<‘para1or and 
best diiry, 81d. to 10a.,. fair dair> and medium separatoi. (kl. to 7d . ordi¬ 
nary store lines, 64d. to Old.; pastry and heated lot^ 4cl. to 4ld 

Chinese. Factory make, 4jld. to 5id. 

H\toN Factory-cured sides, 7d. to 71d , farm flitches, 5»(| to Old 

H\vim. S.A factory, S^d. to O^d. per tb. 

Fi.gs.— Loose, lid., in casks, t.o.b. 1/i. 

L\md. Jn bladders, (id., tins, 5d. to 5id. per ft). 

Honey. -2id. to 2:|d. foi daik to prime clear e\tiacte<l, in OO-ft). tins, 
Beesivax, 1/2. 

Alhonds. —Softshells, 4d to 44d»; Kernels, 9d. 

Live Poultry.—H eavy-weight table itiosters sold at 1/10 to 2/4 each, 
good hens and fair-oonditioned cockerels, 1/2 to 1/8; poor and iignt birds, 
10a. to 1/ ; ducks, 1/3 to 2/3 for medium to good; geese, from 2/6 to 3/ , 
pigeons, id. ; turkeys, 4id. to 9d. per lb. live weight for fattening sorts to 
prime table birds. 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty paid values on 
imported lines. Grain, Flour, and Forage for export are f.o.b. prices at 
Port Adelaide. Dairy products are City Auction Mart rates. In Grain, 
Chaff, and Potatoes sacks are included, but ,weighed as produce. Packages 
free with bulk Butter and Cheese. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Carrletorif January 28. 

Pbvsbmt Moasrs. Cleeson (chair), Bteinke, Kaerggr, Davies, Cogaii, and 
Bock (Hon. Sec.), and Mr. Hombsch, of Johnsburg Branch. 

Harvest Returns.- -Members reported on the returns from their crops. 
Owing to lack of moisture in the winter and storms and heavy rains during 
spring returns were very unsatisfactory. The Chairman reported on results 
or experiments with manui'cs supplied by the Department. Owing to the 
unfavourable season results coulcf not be taken as a fair indication of the 
effect of manures, though in every instance he got better returns from the 
manured land. On the black land the manure appeared to do very little good, 
but on poor red land its effect was marked. Members thought that probably 
a light dressing of manure would pay. 

Buying Wheat. —Mr. Gleeson read a paper cm standard sample, grading, 
and weighing wheat. The present season’s dearly-bought experience should 
have taught the farmers a Teswn and made them determined to have some 
alteration in the present unsati.sfactory system of fixing the standard sample 
of wheat. Farmers in the North were delivering wheat to the merchant tor 
five weeks prior to tlie fixing of the standard sample, and any that did not 
reach (fS- lb. per bushel was dcK'ked Id. per bushel for each pound under weight. 
If the standard had been fixed reasonably early in the season the farmers* 
losses would have been veiy small, as most of the wheat weighed 61^ lb. per 
bushel. It was time the various Branches of the Agricultursd Bureau united 
to make a special effort to secure the adoption of a system that would not 
inflict so much injustice on the farmer. He thought the only fair way was to 
have two grades of w heat No. 1, (i.5 ft), per bushel, and No. 2, 62 ft), per bushel, 
.ill wiieat going over ()2 lb. should be paid Id. per ft), per bushel more than 
market rates, as an inducement to farmers to clean their wheat better. Any 
wheat failing to reach 12 ft». per bushel would be subject to 'eduction in 
price Then the farmers should find out definitely by practical test whether 
bleached wheat was so much inferior for flour-making purposes as the buyers 
make out. The system of weighing the wheat sample was also far from 
satisfactory, as it was practically impossible to twice fill the small m(‘asure used 
by the buyer and get exactly the same result each time. They should insist on 
the use of a measure holding at least two pounds. He thought steps should 
also be taken to stop wheat above and below the standard being mixed, as was 
the case now, by buyers. 


Mount Remarkable, January 28. 

Present -Messrs. Challenger (chair), Jorgensen, Morrell, Foot, T. P, and 
G. P. Yates, McIntosh, Casley, Giles, and O’Connell (Hon. Sec.). 

Cattle Complaint.- -Mr. Casley reported death of young, pure-bred, Jer¬ 
sey bull. The animal w'as ill for about a month, the nose and skin being 
dry, stomach swollen, excreta hard and dry. The animal rapidly fell off in 
condition, and, though treated with Kpsoin salts and linseed oil, it had 
no effect. Members thought the animal died from sand. 

Noxious Wrehr. A short discuwion on this subject took place. Weeds 
are very plentiful and troublesome in this distiict, and memoers consider 
active measures should be taken to destroy them. 

Poultry on the Farm.- The Hon. Secretary read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject:—The keeping of poultry had been thneshed out often of late, yet he 
thought most of the ideas had been altogether too elaborate to be carri^ out on 
an ordinary farm. The miich-despisecThen is at once the most profitable and 
most^ neglect^ of all domestic animals, and whilst the farmer is most careful 
in hia breeding and selection of his horses, cattle, sheep, etc., he does not 
trouble his head in the least about those of his poultry. Appareirtly the 
farmer considers that anything beyond the old barndoor mongrel will not pay 
on a farm: well-bred fowls are only fit for town folk. Now, if these well- 
bred fowli| pay the townsman, who has to buy everything and has often no 
run, just a little, cramped-up yard, whv, in the name of commonsense, would 
not tnej^ay on a farm, where there are cheap food and plenty of run tor 
them? Bfe maintained that a farm was the best possible place wherein to 
breed and rear a good strain of laying hens, but it takes some time and 
trouble. He never knew of a farmer who kept good fowls but made a lot 
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of money out of them. The idea that a pure-bred fowl ib not as healthy and 
hardy as the barndoor is absurd. Purebre<l foals, so long as they ai'e not 
too much inbred, are just as hardy as any other. Of course some broods are' 
hardier than others, and the same applies to many of oui domestic animals. 
Shelter was the first thing necessary, and there are two kinds, natural and 
artificial. The first is the better if it can be got, and consists of bushes, 
hedges, and low, shrubby trees to roost in. Gum trees are by tar the best, as 
they do not harbour tick. [ ? —Ed.] Here is whore tlie farmer has the great adva i- 
tage of the town fancier, as the latter is compelled to provide artificial shel¬ 
ter. In Australia fowlhouses are not at all necessary in wooded districts, but 
it must at once recognised that fowls must hare either the one or the 
other. When artificial shelter has to be provided galvanized iron should be 
mainly used, and the less wood the better, as it harbours tick. Fowls should 
not be crowded or cramped; it they are, disease will very soon set in. The 
houses should be kept very olenn, ami sprinkled daily wdth lime and ashes 
to keep down bad smells Few’ animals are so prone to disease as fowds, and 
no wonder, when tliey are kept week after w’eek in a low, badly-ventilated, 
filthy and toiil-smelling shanty. On a farm the teed should consist mosi.v 
of wheat, and it cannot be beaten very much, so loug as it is cheap. It 
would pay to got a few ba^ crushed when getting his borsch done, a& .i 
hot breakfast is very beneficial in winter time. A pound ot copra to, say, 

3 tb. or 4 ft), ot crushed stuff, given hot in the morning, will very materially 
incjease the supply of eggs during the w^inter months, wlien they are from Is. 
to 2s. a dozen, and often more. It pays. Where theie is a good run they 
want a feed of wheat at night time, and very little else. They nick up a lot 
of other stuff, grit, bone, grubs, etc., during the day. In the North they 
mostly breed tor egg production, being too far removed from market to go in 
for table birds. They should, therefore, go in for fowls that lay most at 
the time when they are dear. Ijoghonis, Andalusians, Minorcas, Siianish, and 
Hamburgs may lay* most eggs in a year, but they are not very good wintei 
layers AH those, except the Minorca, are useless as table birds. The Min¬ 
orca was, to his idea, the best farm fowls. Thev are strong, hardy, and great 
foragers. They are like Avrshirc cattle, if they cannot get food at home 
they will search their neighbours’ places for it. Thev will not go hungry ii 
they can help it. Among winter layers they had* the Wyandotte, Orpington, 
Langshan, Dorking, and Plymouth Hock, but many of these are not suited to 
the North, as they do not do well in summer. They carry too many feather*' 
and cannot stand the heat, but they are all the best of sitters and raotheis It 
would pay the farmer to get a few yards of 0-ft. wire-netting and make a 
breeding pen, where he could shut up, say, six or eight hens and a rooster in 
the breeefing season. He would w^ant no rooster at all among his llnying 
hens. They lay better without him, and the fanner would not be brining chic¬ 
kens to the store when he keeps his eggs longer than he ought to. When the 
breeding season was over, turn out tfo hens, and keep the rooster shut up 
all the time. In this way, by breeding from the best hens only, they could 
work up a grand breed of laying hens, with little or no expense. MTiere pos¬ 
sible fowls should not be kept in flocks of over fifty. If they could be spread 
oxer the farm in several colonies, so much the better. They take 1 ms feed, 
lay better, and keep much more healthy. Some farmers adopt a wise plan. 
They have portable houses, and, wdien done harvesting, they shift these out xn 
the Various stubble paddocks and keep them there for three months. Dur 
ing that time the fowls get no feed but w^hat they can gather, bu|t water 
troughs are filled twice a day, I may here state that fowls should at all 
times have a full supply of cool, clear water, well protected frgm the ravs of 
the sun. Bad water causes plenty of disease in poultry. 


Tatlara* January 30. 

Present —Messrs. Fisher (chair), Sextoi^ Reschke, Penny, Moten, Ran- 
kine, Makin, Prescott, Rankine, and Bond (Hon. Sec.) 

Bags as Wheat.- ^he Chairman initiated a discussion on this subject, 
the present praouce not being favoured by members. It was decided that 
the matter be brought forward at Conference in April. 

South-Eastern Conpxrbnoe. —It was decided that the Annual Conference 
of South-Eastern Branches be held on Thursday, April 7. [Owing to a mis¬ 
take, the date of this Conference* was given in the February issue of The 
Journal as April 6 .—Ed.] 
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Quorti) January 30. 

Thompwii (cl»ir), McOoU, Venning, Herde, Finley, 
Cook. Patten, Toll, Walker, and Noll (Hon. Sec.). 

How. 8 »cb»ta»y.— Mr. Noll tMdered his resignation as Hon. Secretary, 
owing to preasure of private business. Great regret was expressed at Mr. 
Noll’s resignation, and a hear^ vote of thanks was accorded him for his ser¬ 
vices over 80 long a period. Mr. G. Walker was appointed Hon. Secretary. 

Ritbt-bbsibtino Wheats. —Some discussion on this subject took plaoeu 
Memhors stated that owing to the dryness of the district they had butt little 
experience of rust. 

Bleached Wheat. —It was resolved that the Department of Agriculture 
be asked, in the interests of producers, to test the flour-making qualities of 
wheat, especially bleached wheat. 


mundoorat January 29. 

Pees ENT— Messrs Harris (chair), Blake, Dick, Aitchison, LoveridgOy 
Shearer, Owens, Mildren, and Gardiner (Hon. Sec.). 

Native Geassks -•Mr Blake tabled splendid growth of grass, which is 
now very plentiful in this district. Stock were ve^ fond of it, and did well 
on it. It was decided to forward the grass to the Department of Agriculture 
for identiflcatioii. [This is one of our valuable Panic grasses. It is highly 
esteemed for fodder, and should be well worth cultivation, as with a little 
moisture in the warm weather it makes good feed.— Ed.] 

Ploughs. —^Discussion took place on the best ploughs to use in this district. 
Lightness of draught was considered essential, hence thp necessity for usiim 
st^l wherever possible The ploughs should be made to out all the grouno, 
leaving none to be broken by the pressure. The various makers’ ploughs were 
discussed in detail. 


Koolunffa, January 28. 

Peesbnt —Messrs. Butcher (chair), Palmer, Shipway, Jose, Atkinson, 
Lawry, Burges.s, Butterfield, and Noack (Hon. Sec.). 

Selection and Treatment of Seed Wheat. —At previous meeting Mr. W. 
T. Cooper read a paper ou this subject. He advised farmers to grow more 
largely of the rust-resisting wheats, many of which were early and held the 
gram bettei against storms than did the softer varieties. He also thought it 
would pay to get a change of seed often, instead of growing the same kind year 
after year on the same land. He would not altogether discard the oI3 
favourites, such as Red Straw, Purple Straw, Ward’s Prolific, etc., as they 
were good yieldcrs, and suitable to the district. The soft wheats should not 
tHimprise more than one-third of the area under crop, and should be sown on 
rising land. Wheat lor setnl should be put through the winnower twice, to 
remov’e all small gram, foreign seeds, etc._ He strongly advocated sowing only 
large, plump seed He would always pickle the se^ before sowing, using 
2 lb. of Wuesteiic dissolved in four gallons of water, to pickle three bags or 
wheat. ^ He Pufs the wheat on a cement floor, sprinkles it with the pickle, and 
turns it well twice with a shovel. He believed it was in every farmer’s 
power to have crops free^ from smut. Members were of opinion that some 
of the^ old whea'^ were still too good to .be discarded in favour of the newer 
varieties, and also that the time was at hand when farmers would see the 
necessity for grading their wheat more carefully. 

Noxiong Weeds. Mr. G, Jose read a paper on this subject. One of the 
wowt weeds on the flats m this di^rict was the star thistle (P). In some 
paddocks it was allowed to seed unchecked year after year, and had spread 
Where land is rented yearly it is out of the ques¬ 
tion to Hxpeot the tenant to ^stroy the weeds unless he is either paid to do 
m or oompelled to do so. \^ere there are only a few plants they should 
be chopped up and burnt. Larger are^s should be mown and the plants 
gAther^ and burnt. It is a good plan to cultivate the land as much as pos¬ 
sible to the seed, and toen destroy Hie young plants with the imple¬ 
ments. Some or the wheat this year is practically unsaleable owing to the 
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seedb ol the thistles being so numerous in tlia sample. Some people snv 
fitoe^ will live on tlie thistles, but he hoped he would ne^•er sc'e Ins stock 
reduced to such Iced. Another bad w^eed was that known ns the potato 
plant. So far as he knew it was not touched by stock. It quicklv runs to 
seed ill warm weather, and if cut up it will grow again after a goo 1 mm. 
This year it certainly has been of some use, as it has lessened the dap^^cr of 
f.rc in th<? grass p^docks, as owing to there being so much greeu «-tufl 
amongst the dry grass a fire would not spread rapidly. Around Gladstone ami 
Georgetown he noticed a large, blue-flowered weea (Echium vulgaro), wliich had 
taken complete possession of large areas of land. The wild turnip was also very 
plentiful ill some paddocks, and three or four months ago could be st>en 
standing fully twice as high as the wh<‘at. Eaimcis should dcstl().^ tins 
weed as soon as it is seen. The weed known as ‘‘Nancy” is also very trouble¬ 
some in some parts, but fortunately they were free from it in this disliict 
There was, however, risk of introducing it with seed wheal, as mam otlici 
weeds liad been introduced, and farmers would do well to exercise great c.'iie 
in cleaning their seed wheat, especially if obtained from another district. 
The Bathurst burr was very flourishing this year, and they would hooii liave 
to cut it up. Re thought mornbers of tlie vaiious Branches should con¬ 
sider it their duty to report t-o their fellow-mt'rabers wdien anv now plants 
appear that tliG,> think may bo injutious, «s it they are allowed to spread 
before theii obieclionablo characters are recognised Mhey arc likely to be 
very troublesome. Other members agreed with Mi .lose, ftome membcis 
found it very difiicult to destroy the saffron or Barnaby thistle. The Chairman 
thought all landowners should be compelled to effectively destroy all noxious 
weeds, as although in some instances it might inflict some hardship, il would 
ultimately be to their own benefit. Mr. Shipway iliought all watiocsuiises 
tor a chain above liighwa'tor maik and all roads shonld hc‘ kept quite li 'c 
from w'eeds. 


Luclndale, January 30. 

PiiEsiiNT—Messrs. Fouerheerdt (chait^, Tavonder (hirmicliael. Laiigbcug, 
Meinnes, AVilliams, Dow’, Matheson, and Bcatton (Uon S(*i.), ami one visiloi. 

OiDiPM.—This disease was very pievalent this ycai Last \oai Mi 
Tavendoi dressed his vinos with sulphuric acid and sulpliate ol iron, and 
they were quite free from disease. This year the same treatment had no 
effect. A sample of apples badly diseased w'as tabled [Sulpimiic acid aud 
sqlphate oi iron applied to the vimsj in winter is not a pieveiilivc ot oidium 
Free<loin from this disieaso was probably due last .vo.'ii to clirnatu* condition- 
not being favourable to its development. This year tlu^ n'verse has bee 
the case. Th« November, 1908, issue of The Journal of AgricuUuie outlines 
the treatment tor oidium. The apples shown were very badly afftsted b\ 
fusicladium, or scab.—E d.1 

Dairying. The Chairman and Mr. Langberg were appointed to select i 
good dairy bull for the Branch. 


Cradockt January 30. 

Present —Messrs. Ruddock (chair), Turner Gillick, Symons, Garnet, 
Marsh, Graham, Haggarty, Paterson, Clarke, Fitzgerald, and- Lmdo (Hon 
Sec.), and six visitors. , 

Grading and Samplino Wheat. —A long and interesting disc'ussion on 
this subject took place. Mr. Gillick strongly advocated the grading of wheat 
to first, second, and third class. If this were done, there would bo no need 
for the annual difficulty over the fixing of the standard, as ejich class wouid 
fetch its true value, especially if sola by auction, as was done with wool. 
He thought the adoption of the system of grading and selling parcels of 
several thousands of bags at public auction would result in the home buyers 
sending out ex^nenc^ men to purchase for tliem. Open competition 
meant full ma^et value. Mr. Paterson supported, and considered thin 
would lessen the many nrofits between the grower and home buyer. Messrs. 
Symons, Fitz<rerald, and Clarke -considered grading not practicable in 
South Australia, as wheat of same size and weight was not always of the 
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same value. They considered better to have a fixed standard of, say, 62 Ib. 
per buihe’ with a proportionate increase in the price of all wheat over 62 lb. 

S r bushel. On beinjc put to the vote two-thirds of the members favour^ 
r. Gillick’s suggestion. Members strongly protested against the delay 
on the part of the Chamber of Commerce in fixing the standard this season, 
which resulted in severe losses to many farmers, who were compelled to sell 
wheat under the high standard of the pieviouh season. The Hon. Secretary 
would like to know now the Chamber of Commerce could arrive at a 61^ Ib. 
standard, as, according to its own printed statements no wheat under last 
yeai’s standard of 63 fb. (‘onld be atc^^ptcd in averaging the samples on 
which tlie standaixl was fixed. 


Davenport, January 28. 

Present Messrs. Trembath (chair), Lecky, Hewitson, Hodgson, Mc¬ 
Dowell, Tickle, Holdsworth, and Pybus (Hon. Sec.). 

Hon. Secretary.— Mr. Pybus teudeied his lesignation as Hon. Secretary. 
whn*h accepted with regret, and a hearty vote of ^hanks acc4)iil.' 1 I iin for 
his services in the past. The Chairman also tendered his resignation, as he 
had held office for several years, and considered it to the best interests of 
the Branch that a new Chairman should be elected. 

Dcck-reabinq. —Mr. Tickle read a paper on this subject He had beeu 
keeping fowls and ducks for some time with profitable results, but was dis¬ 
posed to give his whole attention to ducks, they are less trouble and 
return a greater profit than fowls. The Pekin, Rouen, and Aylesbury are 
l^nstdered the best brocks, and they will do well in the hottest districts. The 
Rouen was, m his opinion, inferior to the other two, as, although larger, it 
did not mature so auickly. The Muscovy duck was the largest of all, but was 
not suitable for table purposes. Of the pure breeds he thought the Pekin the 
^st, but a cross between the Pekin-Aylesbury was considered an improvement. 
Dimklings were hardier and much easier raised than chickens. They did not 
suffer from the attacks of tick; a very important point in this locality. They 
wore ready for market at eight weeks to ten weeks old. Plenty of shelter was 
neceswary, as the young ducks suffer severely from the sun's rays if exposed. 
Ho f^ hiB ducklings on bran and pollard, with green feed every day, and 
cooked moat once a week. Lasi year his duckh cost him lOd. each for food, and 
realised 6s, per pair This left a very good profit, although foodstuffs were 
so dear. A lengthy discussion on the relative merits of fowls and ducks for 
profit ensued. 


Kanmantoo, January 29. 


O'Neill, Hawthorne, Lehmann, E. and 


Present Mess is Mills (chair), 

J. Dow'ning fHon. Sec ) 

Whrath A long diwusMon on whoals suitable to this district tool, 

g uoe. l^e Chairman spoke very highly of Gamma wheat, raised by Mr. W. 

[. Hawke, of Arthuiton. He reaped 25 bushels pei acre this year from 
wamma, which wa, quite free from mat, while Scotch Wonder and Purple 

■■ He noticed rtbat the 

gram of Gamma did not bleach under the influence of wet weather, as did the 
other kinds. Mr. Tichinann reported favourably of Silver King. It uas a 
^ood^irfder and rust-rosisting. Members consider this variety very suitabre 


Mlnlaton. January 23. 

t> ^}'’*a!r!?****^*? WHEATs.^Membors reported that Dart's Tmpcri'il 

slightly affected by rust in th^ pwt 
aea«(m, but the mt-resistmg wl^ts were free from disease. Marshall’s 
No. 8 is a t^eral favouii^^ nearly every farmer growing some of it but ifs 
resistance to rust has not been severely tested hero y^. ’ 
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Qawler River, January 29. 

^ Pbssbnt— ^Messrs Parker (chair), Hillier, King, Bairett, A. M. and H. » 
Dawkins, and Roediger, and tao visitors 

Grading Wheat— Mr Paiker initiated a discussion on this subject, 
reading extracts from Dr Cobb’s bulletin on the subject Members agreed 
generally with the conclusions anived at and it a as arranged to make en¬ 
quiries as to the possibility of obtaining a grading machine by combining 
amongst themselves 


Reeves Plains, January 29. 

Pubsfnt Mossis Follaiid (than), Vinold Coidoii, Olner, Winton Day 
and McCoid (Hon Sec ) 

Di ST-WLHIHTING Whu PS \ Iciigthy discu^sioD bn Ills subject took 
place Marshall’s No 3 is mostly in faioiii Mnjestu is (onsideied a good 
nay nheat but the giain is lathoi small One mcmhei f'lNouiod gioiniug the 
heav^-yielding soft ulunts like Puiple Stiau and Dai»t\ Impenal as the 
losses fiom uist iviic not usualh sc\©ie in this distiict King’s Faih met 
with fa\oui on account of its Melding qualitus ind the Chairinan mentioned 
a wheat fiom Victoiia knoun as Eailv Pavilion 4Ithough not rust resistant 
it had viclded 30 bushels pei acie this year 


Clare, January 29. 

pREsrNT Messis Dnks (chaiO KelU Clnistison Bia> Tviiappstein, 
Mai tin Dali Mam and Gieeimav (Hon ^eo) 

Dust Sprays for Fri it Trpes —Mr Kelly read extract dealing with the 
application ot Boideaux mixtuie and vanons insecticides in the Joim of dud 
spinvs ” This was stated to be moie eflcctnc undei ccitain eonditions and 
also (luapcr tli ii the ]t(|uid spiavs 

'^iMMMiR Crois—M l Mam initiated a discussion on this subiect He 
was pic 1 st d to note that the glow mg ot sum mm fodder seemed to be coming 
moie into tavoui c*speciall\ in this distnct whoie theie \\ i a sufhcient laih 
lall to enable such ciops to be piofitabh giown Tlie utilitv of sueh crops is 
lapc mai/e sorghum and liiceine foi stoek of all desciiptions was un¬ 
doubted Fnqiiestionabh the best of all was lucerne which once established 
will list undei piopor ticatment foi inanv \ears and vield hcniv (lops 
He thought soighuni bettei to? cows than nnirc since it results m th© 
piodiiction of haider and better flavoured butter than mai/e Early Orange 
\nibei Cano was the best variety of sorghum to grow Maize was best 
ehaffed and fed with chaffed hn> to cows Johnson grass was a good fodder 
to sow on the stubbles True it was difficult to eradicate but as it was 
essentially a suinmei nowci it would not interfere with the sueeeeding cereal 
crop Mr Bn ks found that sheep did not take veryjeadily to sorghum at first, 
but they do well on it when used to it As to sowing sorghum on the fallow he 
found it diflleult, owing to this being a late district to gM the sorghum off 
in time to prepare the lend properlv for wheat The result was that he had 
got a bag less per acre where sorghum was grown on the fallow He thought 
the better practice would bo to put the sorghum on the stubble land Mr 
Mam stated that in some parts of New South Wales the lucerne fields were 
broken up occasionally and sown to wheat ^Usually a good crop was obtained, 
aftei which the hiceine would glow well again without any further seeding 


Rhine Villa, February 5. 

Present- Messis G A Payne (chair), H W Payne, Miekan, Hecker, 
Pannach, W T and J W Vigar (Hon Sec ) 

Ruet-bbsistino Wbbats —Some discussion on this subject took place, but 
members state that they have very little expeiienoe with rust, as with th^ 
exception of small patches of erpp in the moister land, the wheat usually 
ripens too early for rust to do much harm. 
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Denial Bayt January 31. 

P»BtKMT>-MeBsr8. Smith (chair), Lowe, Dunn^, McKenMe, Starling, 
Crocker, Meier, Wisaelxnann, G. J. Gale, and W. 0. Gale (Hon. Sec.). 

Harvibt and Rbd RuiT. —Samples of rust-resisting wheats were tebled 
by Mr, Wisselmann and the Hon Secretary It was estimated that last 
season 21,000 acres were under crop in this district, the yield averaging about 
4 bushels. Members considered that frost and rust had reduced the 3 aeld 
fully 6 bushels per acre. 

Standard Sample op Wheat. -Considerable discussiou on this subject took 

S laoe, all the members being of opinion that the present practice of changing 
te sample overv season and so late in the season was very unsatisfactory. 
The system of docking for wheat under the sample was also unfair. Mr. 
Lowe thought the fanners were entitled to some say on this question, though 
it appearea that tne Chamber of Commerce merely studied the interests of 
the wheat merchants and foreign buyers. It was unanimously resolved that 
all Branches ot tlie Bureau bo asked to combine to Itry to get a fixed 
standard, and that all wheat from lb to 68 lb. pei bushel be classed ae 
‘*f.a.q.” ; wheat under to be docked, and wheat ovier these weights to be paid 
extra pro rata per bushel. Stronn reelings of dissatisfaction were expressed at 
the way in which the farmeis haa been treated by the buyers this season, and 
the hope expressed that ot would no! be long before the middleman in Ithe 
wlieat trade could be dispensed with. 

Bags as Wheat This question was also discussed at length. Members 
generally thought that it A\ould give greater sart^isfaction if merchants would 
revert to the former practuo of buying wheat at net weight, and giving the 
farmer the option of buying or borrowing the bags. 


Port Plrle, January 30. 

Phfsent -Messrs Wiight ^chau). Humph)is, Jose, Teague, Johns, Hec- 
tm, liRwiie, M< Irish, Cnsphi, and Wilson (Hon Sec) 

H i HT-RRsiBTiNO WHEATS - Disciissioi) Oil this subject took place, the fol¬ 
low lug wheats being recoinmoiided tm this district —Gluyas, Carmichael’s 
KclipM*, Biidd’s Rust-iesistaiit Phillis Marvel, and Marshall’s No. 3 Mr. 
J(me tabled sample of Californian wheat grown from seed obtained from a 
sliipmeiil of wheat imported last vc‘ai It was a very poor sample, pinched, 
and badly affected bv rust 


Crystal Brook, February 6. 

Present Messrs Pavy (chair), G and G M Davidson, W. and A. 
Hamlyn, Hutchison, Townsend, and Symons (Hon. Sec.) 

Rust-resisting Wheats. —Mr W. Hamljn read a paper on this subject 
Some of the earlier rust-resisting wheats grown in this neighbourhood pro¬ 
duced dark, flintv grains, which millers in a good season would not pay full 
pjtvce fw. Of late years, howev^ they had received a number of such 
wheats, w<Uoh fetched full prices He had grown Carmichael’s Eclipse wheat 
for five yeSbit end had seen no sign of rust, even on the flag It stands up 
well, riMns elflyi is a good yielder, but not suitable for bay, tbe straw being 
hard. Me baB 8^^ Phillis Marvel for the first time this season, and was 
very favour^bft impressed by it. It yielded 19 bushels per acre, and was 
quite free froAruat, but for being damaged by frost he thought the yield 
would have beA ^ bushels It should make splendid hay Bnroota Won¬ 
der had been gtVfni for six years with good results. It was a fairly strong 
grower, with a skbt tendency to shell, ripens early, and yielded 16 bushels 
after beings knool^o about by storms. It should make a good hay wheat. 
Gluyas WM a rust-resisting wheat, but owing^ probably to frost it 

was a partial fawi^ with him this season Allora Spring was also a good 
yielder, btti one iff fhe worst wheats to go down that he had grown A 
togthy diaoussiallFensued, and it was resolved to place the wheats m the 
allowing nnaference;—Carmichael’s Eclipse, Marshall’s No 3, 

Gluyas, and Baro^'^ Wonder. 
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Eudunda, February I. 

% 

PRBSBMT-~MeBsrs. Eruniin6l (chair), Weil, J A. and K. T. Pfitener, and 
Schiller. 

Whbatb. —Mr. E. T. Pfitzner tabled the following wheats :>-MarBhan’s 
No. 3, clean and plump, no rust, yield 28 bushels per acre; Victorian Blue- 
stem, rust on flag, yield 22 bushels; Smart’s, yield 26 bushels, very slightly 
afEeoted by rust. A sample of second growth of wheat, 3 ft. in height, and 
luxuriant growths of spear grass and saltbush were also tabled. 

Buttbb Pats. —Members are of opinion that the adoption of uniform pats 
of butter by farmers was advisable. 


Mount Bryan East, February 7. 

Pbbsbnt —Messrs. Dunstan (chair), Honan, Teddy, Thomas, Bryce, and 
Wilks (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Wheat Expbbiments. —Mr. Bryce reported on experiments carried out 
last year. Twenty-two acres of fallow lan(L manured with 80 Ib. to 90 Ib. 
super per acre, and sown with 35 lb. to 40 lb. Purple Straw wheat per acre, 
averaged 22 bushels; while 20 acres of fallow alongside broadcasted with 50 fb. 
Puiple Straw per acre, and not manured, yielded only 8 bushels per acre. 
Both crops suffered somewhat from rust. In 1901 he received about 2 o«. 
of Gamma wheat from the Bureau. The first season he got back only 7 oz., 
next year this returned IG lb., and last season this was sown on half an acre 
of land manured with 75 lb. of super per acre, and returned 16 bushels of 
plump grain. The crop was quite free from rust, whereas Purple Straw on 
Doth sides of it was badly affected. 

Rusty Hay. —Mr. Toddy reported death of horse grazing in a paddock 
where a considerable amount of rusty hay was lying about. The horse 
suffered from severe scouring for several days. 

Sorghum. —Mr. Wilks tabled sorghum 5 ft. 7 in. high, grown on loamy 
soil, and lot irrigated. 


Watervale, February 1. 

Present— Messrs. C. A. Sobels (chair), Beck, Ward, Scovell, Ashton, 
Treioar, Holder, Perrin, Solly, Smith, E. E. Sobels, and Oastine (Hon. Sec.). 

Eggs from Egg-layinq Competition. —Members who obtained eggs from 
the Magill competition reported satisfactory resulte so far. 

Rust-resisting Wheats. -Mr. Ashton stated that three years ago he 
received from the Bureau 8 oz. Gamma wheat. This was sown and produced 
22 lb. The next year he reaped 6 bushels, and this year, although sown too 
late to give it a proper chance, he reaped CO bushels from 6 bushels of seed. 
It was a good yielder and rust-resisting. 

Poultry. —Mr H. Scovell read a short paper on this subject. Juclging 
from the fowls seen on most farms manv farmers apparently hold the opinion 
that one fowl is as good as another. This, however, was a great mistake, as, 
to make them profitable, fowls required just as much attention in respect to 
feeding and breeding a.s do horses, cattle, or sheep For table purpofww, a 
quick-maturing, meaty bird was required; tor laying, one that will lay twelve 
dozen to fifteen dozen eggs yearly. Proper yards and houses were required. 
The warmer the hens are kept in winter the better will they lay. It was 
better to make a start in a small way and increase the flock as experi^ce is 

g ained. He found the Minorca a splendid layer. Crossed with the Orpington 
lie result was very satisfactory, the chicks being hardy, and quick to mature. 
They were good table birds, and constant layers. The effect of a good rooster 
on the ordinary strain of farm fowls was very marked, but on no account 
should any but pure-bred roosters be used. In crossing in this wav it was 
brnt to get a fresh rooster each year. As soon as the young cockerels are fit 
for table purposes they should, be disposed of, as the longer they are kept 
aftenfiards the less the profit. 
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INIIllcent, February 4. 

Pbmimi -MeswB. MoRostie (chair), Holzgrefe, Stuckey, Hart, Varcoc, 
Stewart, and Davidson (Hon. Sec.). 

RtTiT-RBSiaTANT WHBATa.—Mr. Hart tabled samples of Marshairs No. 3, 
Majestic, Allora Spring, and Gluyas wljfeats. He found tlm first two splra* 
did yieiders, rust-resistant, and suitable to the district. Bte had not sufia- 
oient experience with the other kinds to speak of their qualities. The Seers 
tary staten) that or® farmer sowed 2 bushels of Majestic wheat on tour 
acres, and had reaped 112 bushels of good quality grain. 

Daiut Instructor.' —A motion regretting the resignation of Mr. Thomson 
was carried. 

Standard Sample of Wheat —Tho Hon. Secretary initiated discussion 
on this subject, and condemned tho low 'srtandard adopted. He thought there 
should be two grades, and that the ropiesontatives of the farmers should fix 
the standard. A goiKl discussion followed, most members disagreeing with 
the present method of fixing the standard. 

Bleached Wheat. —Mr. Hart stated that his experience was that bleach¬ 
ed wheat produced less flour and moie bran than good sound wheat. 

Cost of Growing Wheat. -Members estimate the cost of wheatgrowing 
in this district at £1 19s. 2<1. per acre. A 20-bushel crop, at 2s. 6d. per 
bu8hi(l, would only leave a profit of lOs. 2d. per acre, whereas from dairying 
at least £2 per acre should be obtained in this district. 


WllmlnflTton, February 3. 

pRFSENT Messrs, Slee (ohaii), Robertson, S<‘huppnii, Bischoff, Lautor- 
bach. Noll, Bauer, Hannagan, Brondbent, Sullivan, and Payne (Hon. Sec.), 
and four visitors 

Memrekship 01 Branches Mr Robeitson initiated a discussion on this 
subject, and after lengthy discussion it was resolved that i1 be a recommen¬ 
dation to tho Council of Agiiculture that one-third of the members of each 
Branch should retire annuaUv, that candidates for the vacancies be proposed 
by the remaining members or b> candidates thomselves, that the election ot 
new members be by ballot. 

Harrowing after Drilling.- -Mr. Schuppan asked w'hethcr it was bene¬ 
ficial to harrow the land after sowing seed with the drill; he had not found 
any benefit from the practice, exoept that it was to bury any seeds which 
mi(^t not have been properly covered by the drill. Mr.‘ Noll had noticed 
little benefit from the practice, though, or course, the surface of the land was 
left smoother for han^esting machines. Membei's would like the opinions 
of members of Branches in districts where it is usual to harrow after the drill. 

Beoond Crop of Wheat - -Mr. Slee tabled second growth of wheat from 
Willochra; the crop stands nearly 3 feet in height, and is out in eai. It is to 
be out for hay, and a fair return is expected. 

Offxosbs. —The election of officers for the year resulted in the appoint¬ 
ment of Messrs. W. Bobertson, J. A. G. Lauterbach, and R. G. B. Payne as 
Ohairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary respectively. 


Baroota Whim, February 1. 

PRIBBNT’-MessFS. Flugge (chair), Raneberg, Spencer, Dahlenburg, anR 
Hoskin (Hon. Sec.). 

KAlBiTto—^The Chairman initiated a discussion on this suKect. Most of 
the xnenibers favoured poisoning as the quickest and most efif^tive way to 
deal with the rabbits, though the Chairman thought the use of traps would 
pay beat, iht the skins were of value, and n ould pay portion of the (xist of the 
work. 

SiBDiifO.—Mr. Spencer thought in this district it was best to drill in the 
seed PS early as possibie after the end of March. Members agreed that on 
aandv lend that was liable to drift it was best to drill in the seM, covering H 
to depth of three inches. 
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Narrldy^ February 8. 

PassiNT -Messrs. Nicholls (chair), Barley, Turner, Kelly, Freebairn,' 
Lang, E. and W. R. Smart, and Dunsford (Hon. Sec.). 

Johnson Geasb. —Mr. Turner tabled vigoroiis growth of Johnson grass, 
pown at the public school on light limestone soil. He found the fowls very 
fond of the leaves, which were green when all the natural herbage was dry. 
It was not advisable, however, to plani^ it on land that would be used for other 
crops, as it was exceedingly difficult to destroy. Members thought it worth 
trying as a summer fodder. 


Plnnisst February I. 

Prkbbnt— Messrs. S. Collett (chair), T. Collett, Chibnall, and Henley 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Thatching Haystacks. The Hon. Secretary read a papei* on this sub¬ 
ject. In the abselhoe of loomy sheds, thatching the stacks was necessary. 
Some tarmers will buy expensive maoninery tor cutting hay, and go to the 
expense of carting and stacking, and then will leave,the. stack expose<l to all 
weathers for several months, the frequent result being that a lot of the hay 
is spoilt The stacks should be pro^rly thatched at the fiist opportunit> 
Rushes, broombush, or straw was generally used here. Where the former are 
easil> obtained they make a good thatch. Broombiish is all right until it 
dries, then the leaves begin to fall off, the wind bhuvs a lot awa.\, and the 
rain will penetrate. Besides, the leaves and stems are objectionable in the 
hay. He thought straw cut with the binder the best it was oasilv obtained 
and verv convenient to handle. Considerable discussion followed, mcmbcis 
being agreed tliat more attention should be given to this mattei 


Gladstone, February 6 

PiiESKNT -Meissis. Rundlo (chair), Goode, Greig, Smith, Tunbridge, Cook, 
McDonald, and Wornum (Hon, Sec ). 

R i ST-KE8I8T1NQ Whbatb. —Discussiou Oil this subject took place Mar¬ 
shall’s Xo 8, Gluyas, Carmichaels Eclipse, and Silver King wero consideied 
the best rust-resisting wheats for this locality. 

Best Wheats fob Hay. —Mr Bundle read a paper on this subject Of 
the various wheats he had grown he found Purple Htraw% Marshalrs No. 3, 
Rattling Jack, Red Straw, and White Tuscan the best for hav. Considerable 
discussion on the papet took place 


Carrieton, February 25. 

Present —Messrs. Gleeson (chair). Manning, Steinke, Kaergei, Cogan, 
Marlin, O^Halloran, Oimistbn, Vater, and Bock (Hon. Sec.). 

The Drovght. —Mr. Cogan read a paper on the drought, its evils, and how 
to remedy them. A lengthy discussion took place. 


Riverton, February 6. 

Present —Messrs. A. J. Davis (chair), W. B. Davis, Gravestock, Cooper, 
Gray, Kelly, Calf, and Hussey (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Rust-resisting Wheats, -Considerable discussion on this subject took 
place, and it was agreed that this season Marshall’s No. 8 had proved the 
oast all-ronnd wheat. Majestic was also being tried extensively, and had 
proved a splendid wheat, and specially suitgble lor hay if cut moderately green. 
Silver King and Gallant had been grown experimentally, and promise well, 
being rust-resistant and good allround wheats. Some Gallant crops wcont 
•even bags per acre. 
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Saddleworth, February 19. 

Funm—H«am. J. H. Eckermann (ehair), Hannaford, T. Bekertnann, 
SoiUatt^ and Coleman (Hon. See.), and one visitor. 

SfOOiKiKCi Hat. —Pisoussion took piaoe on this subject. Members find that 
the more upright the sheaves are sto^ the better; if stood fimly on the butt 
the sheaf is nearly upright and will take but little damage from ram. The 
praotioe of past years of stooking sheaves on the flat is altogether condemned 
in tto district, as there is too much risk of damage by rain. 

Bid Rust.— Discussion on rust-resisting varieti^ of wheat took pl^, 
Marshall’s No. 3 is most extensively grown; Majestic is next in favour, is a 
better hay wheat, nioiv resistant to rust, and reaps easier than No. 8; both 
are good yielders, strong straw, and hold the gram well. Neumanns Early, 
though somewhat rusty, produces good grain. A number of other kinds, not 
largmy grown yet, promise well. 

Eablt Qrbun Fbbo. —For this purpose barley and rye were preferred by 
members. The latter, cut green and cnafled. and mixed with hay, makes good* 
fe^. The barley can be lett later than rye, and will thus give a succession 
of crop. 


Yorketown, February 13. 

Phksent Messrs. Correll (chaii), C J. and A. E. Anderson, Latty, Koth, 
DoinasohenE, and Newbold (Hrm. See.), and one visitoi. 

Wheat Samples. Mcmbeis tabled samples of wheats grown by them, with 
a view t<i selecting the be^t tor exhibition at the Adelaide Show. Owing, how- 
ev<M, to the unfavourable liaivest weather, none of them were of high enough 
quality. Members also thought the conditions of the competition involved too 
much trouble and financial risk 

HrsT-ttKSiSTiNO Wheats.- -DiaciiHsion on this subject took place. 


RIchman’s Creek, February I. 

Phbsknt Messrs. Knauerhase (ehair), J H. and E. H Lehmann, Matt- 
ner, H Kcih, Gcbcrt, Scaile, .1. S. and J. ,J. McBkimming, and tl. M. Kelly 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Red Hiht. Rust does not aft-^ct the crops to any extent, the district 
being too dry and early. 

Weak-strvwko Wheats. Discussion on this subject took olace^ many of 
the crops Viaving gone down badl.v during the rough weather. Petatz Surprise 
and Neumann’s Earlv were the worst in this respect, while Purnle Straw and 
MitrshaU’s No. 3 proved the best to resist the effects of the wind. 

Exhibits. Samples of cucumbers, apphm, and different'native grasses 
were tabled. 


Stansbury, February 9 . 

Present -Messrs. Faulkner (chair), Sherriff, Jones, and Cornish (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Rumt-ebeiwino Wheats. Diwussion on this subject took place. Mar- 
ahaU’s No. 3, Bilvc^r King, Majestic, and Gluyas were strongly recommended, 
being met-resistmg and good yielding wheats. Gluyas is considered the best 
early wheat grown here. 

FABji Iai*x*w*iNTH. -Mr. J. rtherriff reed a paper describing the advanoe- 
ment made in various implements during the past fifty y€»ars, and urged the 
neoessity for farmers^ using the most up-to-date labour-saving machinery, in 
order to produce their crops at the least possible expense. 

Bhexp V. WifiD Oats. Members who formerly experienced great diffi¬ 
culty in keeping their land clear of w*ild oats state that by utilising sheep to 
feed down the growths their paddocks can now be got quite clean. 
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minlatorit February 20. 

^ Prbbent —^MeHRrft. Correll (chair), Martin, Boundy, Evans, B. W. and R, 
G. N«wboldy A. and J. McKenzie (Hon. Sec.). 

Dbbp V. Shallo'W PLorQHTNQ. Discussion on the (mestion oi ploughing the 
land when fallowing took place. It was unanimou^y agreed that where a 
limestone or rubble subsoil exists deep fallowing could not be recommcn<led, but 
with greater depth of soil deeper cultivation may be advantageous. 

Business.—I t was decided that each member take it in turn to lead a 
paper or initiate discussion. In the event of any member not being able to 
take his turn, he is to find a substitute. 


Mount Gambler, February 13. 

Present —Messrs. Dyke (chair), Mitchell, Wedd, Kennedy, Riiwoldt, Ed¬ 
wards, Watson, Williams, and JiCiviH (Hon. Rec.). 

Dairy Tnstrttctor. A rcHoIution expressing regret that the services of 
Mr. Thomson had not been retained bv the Government was carried. 

Late Crops. Mr. Wodd tabled some green oats in ear. Seed was sown 
during the last week in November, hnd the crop was freer from rust than 
those sown at the ordinaly season. Mi Edwards said that he had a crop of 
barlev put in on shares in October, and this yielded 40 bushels per acre. 

Rttst-rksistant Wheats. Discussion on this subject took place. The 
Hon. Heoretary stated that as far as he could ascertain Marshall’s No 3 wa^ 
the only variety grown in the district that bad resisted rust. Mr. Edwards 
stated that he had anotliei wheat, Gamma, which was very resistaht He sowed 
two bags of this, and reaped 39 bushels per acre There was not a speck of 
rust on it. Marshall’s No. 3 had a little rust, but it did no injury. It yielded 
32 bushels per acre. Mr. Riiw’oldt got 35 bushels per acre from this 
variety, ut Dart’s Imperial rusted badly, and only \ield<M about 17 bushels. 


Kapunda, February 6. 

Present —Messrs. vRhannon (chairL Banyer, Kerin, Weokeit, Byrne, 
Toaglo, Harris, Holthouse, and Harris (Hon. Rec.). 

Zantb Currants Mr. Holthouse tabled two bunches of Zante run ants. 
Two vines which formerly bore little fruit were rung this year, with the lesUU 
that he gathered 3 cwt. of fruit. 

Red Rust. —Mr.,Teagle read a short paper on this subject. He appeared 
to hold the opinion that the resistance of any variety to rust depended -entirely 
upon the date it wms sown. Where it was planted early the wheat was de¬ 
veloped and the straw liard, consequently the fungus had little opportunity 
of doing any damage. thought therefore, that the protection against 
rust lay in sowing early w'heats. He had found no variety really resistant 
Purple Rtraw sown early produced a good sample, whereas the same variety 
nearly three months later was badly pinched With King’s hh experience wan 
similar, while Marshall’s No. 3 developed uust, but heavy rains washed it off, 
and he reaped a good sample. Several members spoke of Marshall’s No. 3 .vs 
resistant to rust, and one of the best for this district. Some rust was visible 
on the straw, but the grain was not affect^. One member complained tjiat it 
went down badly. The Chairman had noticed that some of the earlier wlieats 
produced good grain, though rust was plentiful on the si raw. He found 
Marshall’s No. 3 resisted rust splendidly, even when late in developing and 
he was convinced that if the variety had been sown generally in the district 
the average yield would have been double what it was. He had found 
this wheat yielded just as well as the varieties usually grown, even in seasons 
when they were not troubled with rust, and he blam^ the farmers, including 
himself, for sowing rust-liable wheat when they had equally as prolific resistant 
varieties available. 
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ClBreniclon« Febuary 8. 

PEifBirv>-lC«ittB. Payne (oheir}. HarMr, Ph«}p«, and W. Spencer, 
KiooUe, Pignott, Jnere, Mcrpbett, Dunmill, and Wright (Hon. Sec.)* and a 
nomber of rmiof, 

HomiTiAn Msanuio—^This meeting was held at the residence of Mr J. 

a )tt, for the purpoM of seeing a new Blaokstone oil engine at work. The 
rs were pleased with the capacity for work shown by the engine. Mid Mr. 
Piggott was neartily congratulated on his enterprise. The homestead and 
garaen were also inspected, and various points of interest discussed, after 
ahich the visitors were entertained at tea. 


Klngrscote. February 8. 

Passiira—Messrs. Turner (chairju P. T. and C. J. Bell, Nash, Oarter, MeU 
ville, Olds, Neave, Wright, Bates, Whittle, and Cook (Hon. Sec.). 

Eucalyptus Oil. —^Mr. Melville road a short papei on the manufacture ot 
eucalyptus oil, and some discussion ensned. 

Gbassss. —long discussion on grasses took plaqe The Hon. Secretary 
reported that Paspalum dilatatum was doing well with him. 

Maltimq Bablet. —Discussion on the subject of selling malting barley, and 
it was decided to ask the Chamber of Commerce to fix a standard for malting 
barley, as was done for wheat 


Port Qermeln, January 30. 


Pkbsint—M essrs. Stone (chair), Hillam, Blesing, Kingoombe, 
ford, McHugh, Thomas, Head, and Gluyas (kon. Sec.). 


Deer, Bas> 


Wheat Prizes at Adelaide Show.- -Members regret being unable to com¬ 
pete for th^ prizes, but they consider the condition requiring the exhibitor 
to keep 50 bags on hand absurd. Ten bags should be ample. 

Standard Sample op Wheat.- —Discussion took place on the question of 
the standard sample, and the treatment of samples alleged to be under tho 
standard. 


Penola« February 13. 

PREBENT-^-Messrs Stoney (chair), Peake, Morris, McKay, Miller, Alex¬ 
ander, McBain, Richardson, Ricketts, and Allnutt (Hon. Sec.). 

Instructor —A resolution expressing regret at the resignation of 
Mr. Thomson and appreciation of his services was carried unanimously. 

L^tbibdb.j—D iscussion place on the value of ladybirds, and the 

poSBibility of artificial means being adopted to keep up a supply of the insects. 

1 McBain read a paper on how to feed dairy cows 

in the renola strict. He co^idered the dairyman should grow feed through¬ 
out the year for ms cows They could grow green crops to feed during the 
year m under;--January, maise; February and March, sorghum, April to end 
of «mly, rajie; Atypist to end of November, cocksfoot or native pastures. De- 
ombw, iiiaiae. He limited the varietv of crop, as the dairyman should be 
able to dp a« much or the work as possible without employing additional labour. 
% 4(?5**'* these crops it will bo necessary to use some super or bonedust 
All of thejHopa smtionm will grow to perfection in this district if properly 
tDMt^. For xnaiM the land must be well cultivated and brought to a fine 
tilth by ^e end of September, when the seed should be sown in rows 3 ft 
M>art. Mi* and sow per acre about 1 bushel of maise and i cwt. super. When 
the plante 4re or four inches in height cultivate between the rows with 
the hoFsehoe. aira the operation when the surface of the soil begins to 

set or to crack. By the beginning of December the maiae should be fit for feeding 
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off,, and should last two months. Land for sorghum must be piopaiod «s tor 
maiae, .and seed sown about the middle of Beptembei will be ready i\hen tho 
maise is finished. About tlie end of January break up the paddock that was, 
under maiae, work it down fine, and sow rape. If drilled o lb per acre will 
aufiioe; for broadcast sowing, 10 will be necessary. With the seed appiv 
2 cwt, per acre of super. In average seasons the ra]^ will be fit to turn the 
cows on in April. The sorghum plot, having been treated the same as the 
other when fed down, and sown to rape, will carry the cows on until the end 
of July. For the next four months, tne animals will do best in a good grass 
paddock, half of which should cHinsast of sown grasses. Tn teeding off the 
crops, fence off portions with light posts and single barbed wire, shifting the 
Tenoe as the crop is eaten down. This will save waste resulting from the crop 
being trampled down, and will put it to best adv^antage 


Morgan, January 30. 

Present -Messrs. Windebank (chair), Wohling, Hahn, Lindnei, Hewitt, 
and Plummer (Hon. Sec.). 

Weighing Wheat. Members thought the small'measures used b\ w'heat 
buyers for ascertaining the weight of wheat did not gne iicournte results, and 
consider that a bush^ measure carrying the Government stamp should be 
used. 

Red Rust. —Mr. Wohling said Early Para was the only variotv grown by 
him that was not affected by rust. Dart’s Imperial and Pujple Straw were 
reported to have been rotten with rust. Members wished to know wliethei 
Dart’s Imperial is the same wheat as that known as Bluev. [Yes Kd.J 

Wheat not Stanping. —Members had noticed that wheteas wheat that was 
onlv scarified in went down, that which was scarified and harrowed stoo<l up Mr. 
Hahn thought the way the seed was put in ha<l a gix'at deal to do witli its 
standing against storms. 


Onetree Hill« January 28. 

Present Messrs. J Bowman (chair), Blackham, Blake, l«. and (i Bow¬ 
man, Flow el, Ifould, Kelly, Thomas, and Clucas (Hon. flee.). 

Thick v. Thin Seeding. —Some discussion on this subjcM?t 1/Ook place. 
Several members reported favorably of results of thin seeding. One inemlier 
had proved to his satisfaction that thin seeding was a mistake, and strongly 
recommended farmers not to stint the seed to save a few pence per aru*. 
VHiile it was admitted that small seed often gave gmxl returns, memoers con¬ 
sidered it advisable to only sow plump grain, as under adverse oircumstnucoH 
it was certain to do better than smaU seed. 

Green Feed.- -Lucerne growing has been a success this season Johnson 

g rass has done well, but farmers should not forget that it is nearly impossible 
) eradicate. It was considered a mistaken practice to drill in lucerne seid 
with any cereal crop. Ensilage was strongly recommended for dnirv cattle 


Lyndoch, Jamiary 28. 

Present —Messrs Kennedy, Zimmertnann, Schenke, Woolcock, Kim, 
Rushall, H. and W. J. Springbett, and Mitchell (Hon. ^c.), and two htio- 
rary members. 

Management o? Orchards.- Mr. James Woolcock read a papei on this 
subject. Dealing first with winter work, they had the subject of pnming, 
which was of the greatest importance. What they required was strong, well¬ 
shaped trees that would bear good crops of fruit evenly distributed, and pro¬ 
tected from win'd and the direct rays of the sun. Some trees naturally bear 
heavy crops, and the pruning, aftpr seouring a good framework,, will be direct¬ 
ed to reducing the bearing wood in order to secure larger and better fmiit. 
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In addition, thinning of the ftuit may also be neoemry. On the other hand, 
some trees naturally run to wood, and the grower must treat these to en- 
cauiMe the production of fruit spurs. All pruniags slmuld be gathered 
together and burnt, and in August the trees sprayed with Bordeaux mixture 
for the prevention of fungus diseases. Ploughing should be finished before the 
Harm weather sets in. As the trees show signs of 6omi^ into flower, a 
second spraying with Bordeaux mixture should be given. The soil should be 
kept well stirred through the spring and summer with the cultivator or 
chisel-tin^ harrows. About the end of October it will be necessary to summer 
prune oeaoh trece making vigorous growth, otherwise the inside of the tree 
is too densely shaded, and the development of fruiting wood low down is pre¬ 
vented. Bummer pruning, however, does not mean the indiscriminate lopping 
of the branches, out the judicious removal of the lateral urowth in excess 
of requirements. Summer pruning of the pear and apple ^ould take place 
late in the summer; the latml growths made during the season should bo cut 
back to three or four buds, in order to encourage the development of fruit spurs 
near the main branches. An important point in the management of the 
orchard is the marketing of the produce. Re could not understand growers 
nccepting such low prics^e for their soft fruits while there was such a demand 
for dried fruit. The cost of drying was not heaw, nor was it difficult for any 
ore with ordinary intelligence to produce a good sample. It would pay far 
better to dry peaches, apricots, etc., than to dispose of them as fresh fruit at 
the prices ruling of late. 

Show op Peopucb. -Owing to the adverse season e^^rienced, it de¬ 
cided not to hold the usual show of products of the district this year. 


Colton, February 6. 

pRSSBNT- Messrs Kenny (chair), Hull, and Packer (Hon hec ) 

Bed Bust and Takeadd —MarshalPs No. 3 wheat was reported to have 
done uell in tins district, being practically free from rust, while other sort® 
alongside weie quite valueless. Takeall has caused heavy losses Members 
attributed the trouble to early ploughing 


Wandearali, February 1. 

Phbbhnt —Messrs. Collins (chair), Roberts. Dick, Davidson, Wall, Mundav, 
Fernie. E. H. and E. J. Eagle (Hon. Sec), and one visitor. 

Bed Rust. —Considerable discussion on growing rust-resistant wheats 
took place Oluyas and CarmichaoVs Eclipse are latgely grown in this dis¬ 
trict. and both prove good yielders and* verv resistant. Marshall’s No. 3 has 
also grown fairly largely, but, while yielding well and resisting rust, s 
considered e little too late for this locality. 


RBlaklavat February 13. 

Present- Messrs. Manley (chair), Anderson, Baker, Burden, Neville, Beid. 
Pmith, Thompson, Thomas, and Black (Hon. Sec ). 

Ensilage. —Mr. Burden read a paper on this subject lescribinc Iho 
method #f making ensilage, and Its value for dairy stock. Although ensilage 
required csmsiderablv more labour than the making of hay.,it had Wu moved 
hevond doubt that the dairyman got better refults from ensilaoe Ir, fw^iing 
it to cows he advised putting it in boxes and giving it after milking, in order 
to avoid thf milk being tainted. He thought it paid best to grow crons speci¬ 
ally for ensilage, and recommended a mixture of oererJs and such crops ns peas, 
mustard, or rape. 
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Pekinav December 26. 

PusnfT—^Messrs. Talbot (ohair), Ponna) Fiddaman, and Simonds (Hon. 
See.)^ three yiditors. 

RusT-BBBzaTiVG Whsatb. —DiBOUBsion on this subject took place. The 
Chairman advised sowing a portion of the crop wilii rust-reBisting wheats as a 
precauticm, but he would not put in tpo muoh^ as he found that generally 
without rust he got better returns from the ordinary wheats. He spoke very 
highW of Marshfdl’s No 3, which, being medium late in coming into ear, es- 
oapM the frosty whfoh was more to be reared than rust in this district. Ihe 
*8timnwedel, owing to its early ripening, usually escaped damage by rust. A 
visitor favoured Qli^as as being rust-proof and a good yielder. He sowed 
two bafin of seed on 13 acres and reapecf 15 bushels per acre, whereas Rattling 
Jack raeat alongside was nearly rotten with rust. Marshall’s No 3 was 
slightly affected on the straw and flag, it gave a return of 12 bushels. 

Oats. —Discussion took place on best oats to now in this district The 
Chairman favoured Cape or Brown oats, but the Mon. Secretary considered 
Algerian better than the other two, as the husk was softer and the grain 
filled out better. 


Golden Grove, January 28. 

Phksrnt- Messrs Milne (chair), McPharlm, Maughan, lloss, \ngove, 
Haineb, Rawlings, N. J. and A D. N Robertson (Hon Sec ) 

Ritst-uksistino Wheats. -In this district Galland’s Hybrid wheat, a 
variety introduced by tlie Agricultural Bureau a good many years ago, is 
most popular, being rust-resisting, a very hoayy yielder, both of grain and 
hiwr. Tt grows h ft. 10 in. bo 6 ft. in height m average masons, but the 
gfAin IS very hard. Majestic is the only other resisting variety grown, and 
IS rapidly booming popular here. 

Hakvbst. —Members are of opinion that this district will average 14 
bushels of wheat and 30 cwt. of hay per acre. 

Local Shows. —Mr. Maughan read a papei on this subject, in which he 
advocated holding local shows of produce and stock by the Branches of the 
Bureau. Such snows would engender a keen spirit of rivalry amongrt the 
producers, and would result in an improvement in stock, etc. The Chairman 
agreed, but Mr. McPharlm considered that it would be better to have agri¬ 
cultural shows in the laiger centres and to have fewer shows than they now 
had. 


Utera Plains, January 30. 

Present —Messiji. Venning (chair), H. and R. J. West, Hahnhardt< Hale. 
J. Deer, J. Deer, jun., Jacobs, A. R. S. and A. R. Ramsey (Hon. Sec), and 
three visitors. 

Ploughs. —Mr. W. Hale read a short paper on this subject. While he 
considered the paring plough suitable for the work it was originally intended 
to do, ho thought farmers often used it where another plough was wanted. 
For soft land or for skimming the fallows, where the farmer has not got a 
cultivator the paring plough was very useful. He thought for hard land 
they would be improved by using weights. On the whole, however, he con¬ 
sidered the ordinary ploughs better, as they loosen the lower soil somewhat. 
He had got 3 bushels per acre more on land ploughed with the ordinary 

S lough than fiom land alongside ploughed with the paring plough. Where 
bey were using the drill it was necessary to plough deemer toan they umld 
do it with the paring plough. True, many farmers haa got good crops on 
land broken up with these ploughs, but he had also securea good results 
whe^ the scarifier was used Still, he would not advocate the use of the 
scarifier in place of the plough. He admitted the ordinary plough required 
more strength of teams than the pariim plough, but it was better to have 
100 acres well ploughed than 150 indifferently done. The majority of the 
members differed from Mr. Hole, favouring the paring plough except in the 
hills or on stiff soil. 
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8X7PFUSD BT THK BEPABTMXNT OP INDTJSTBY. 

l4^ior Biiinmui* 

Number of permme regittmd ued fbmd empb^fment hp Oooenmmt Departemie 
and Prmae Emphpen from January S7 to February 28, 1904. 



1 Nnmtoer Rsgistarsd 

Vomber 




XTwW Ok lAIUIIf • 



ImiOeysd. 


Town 

Oonatxy 

Laborers and youths 

70 

140 1 

415 

Masons and bnoklayen 

1 

_ 

1 

Gkrpenters 

3 

— 

1 

Plasterers 

3 


2 

Peinters . 

1 


3 

Boilermakers and assistants 

1 

1 

10 

Blacksmiths and strikers 

2 


_ 

Fitters and turners 

2 


2 

Moulders 



2 

Coppersmiths 

_ 

1 

— 

Brassftnishers 

2 

_ 

— 

Sleotnoal engineers 

1 

— 

2 

Crane dnTsrs 

... 

_ 

1 

Well sinkers 


__ 

1 

Wardens and porters 

1 

_ 

2 

Cooks 

2 

1 

_ 

Anpientioes 

Cieiuiers 

17 

6 

4 

3 

18 

Porters and junior porters 

12 

6 

1 

Rivet boys 

1 


— 

Totals 

131 

106 

461 


February 27, 1904 A Righabdson, Bureau Clerk 




Priattd toy HMity * OtIUafham. M luA M, Wkemoatk ttrwt. i 
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AN ENQUIRY INTO SOUTH-EASTERN CONDITIONS. 

By Arthttr J Purkina Rpcrptary >on AoRiorixiiRB 
(Continued fioin pages d07, t'/f oii2y and 4^9} 

CRTTTCATi EXAMINATION OK INDIVIDUAL 80ILB 
(Continued) 

3. Mount Gambier Btaok Loam (Mr Bi^orpi 8 I<aum) 

Tho chaiacteiistics that have already been aaoiibcKl to the Hnmple ot soil 
obtained tiom Mi Sindaii’s tarra are m moat ie«p<Hts lepeated hoie Thi 
natiiial feitihty ot this soil is xinqueetionably Kreal, and letoieme to an 
eailier aiticle (pase 347) in which aie dctaiW the letnine Mi Buaoldt has 
leaped from it, will serve to show that good faiming has taken evei^ n<l\ati- 
tnge of tho ftee gifts of Nature 

Tlie analytical data having leferem^o to this soil aie summaiis<>d in 
Table XIII — 


TABLE XIIT 


Analyt'oal Data 


Proportion of dne Barth 
Moittore retained after air drying 
Relation of Carbon to Nitrogen 


Total Nitrogen 
Total Phoe^ono Acid 
Potaah soluble in strong Aoid 
lime soluble in dilute Acid 
Availiilde Phosphoric Aoid 
Available Potaah 
Orgamo matter 


[ First 

six inohcB 

Second 

SIX inches 

1 Firstfoot 

7o 

% 


98 3 

98 1 


2 U 

3 15 

— 

' 10 0 

12 7 

— 

ll>s per aore i 

lbs per aore 

Ibfl per aore 

4,.Tr2 

1,820 

6«192 

2,602 

1,820 

4,iJ2 

2,844 

2,519 

6,363 

6,078 

'>,074 

11,152 

190 

162 

357 

480 

309 

748 

67,240 

61,350 

148,690 
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Ab in Hr. Silioliiir’ft toil, we bave to ^te here an uniisuallj hin^ propor 
tion of fine material, whio^ ma^ be looked upon as offerine an exceptional!v 
large eurfaoe to root action, ana enabling plants to take full advantage of the 
Mubetanoes that xni^t be in an available condition as plant food. Judging 
roughly from the amount of moisture retained after air*drying, neither soil nor 
subsoil is hiij^l^ retentive of moisture The relative advantages or disad- 
vantages ofl^his fact in districts with a heavy rainfall have already been 
adverted to elsewhere. 

In total quantities of nitrogen and ph<^horio acid Mr. Ruwoldt’s soil 11 
abundantlv provided. Of nitrogen it contains nearly twice and of phoephonf 
acid ^er U times as much as is usually accepted as indicative of average fer- 
HHtv There is to be noted, on the other hand, an apparent deficiency in potash 
soluble in strong acids, and a heavy defioienoy in lime. Judged simply from 
the standard of natural fertUii^, Mr. Ruwolat’s soil is perhaps not quite ns 
lich as that of Mr. Sinclair How it compares with the latter trom the point 
of view of condition, dependent exclusively on past farming operations, is n 
question that may be brought to lifd^t in the sequel. 

We have referred to the abundant supply of nitrogen, and we may con¬ 
clude that, generally speaking, under a rational system of farming, expensive 
nitrogenous manures are not likely to prove remunerative It is inferred 
thereby that nitrates will probably be present when most required. When 
(cereal follows cereal this is hardly likely to be the case, and it is piobable thnt 
in such circumstances 'heavy agricultural crops will not be obtainable withoiH 
the aid of nitrogenous manures Whether, on toe other hand, their adoption 
will prove remunerative, is purely a matter of local experience 

Wlien dealing with Mr Sinclair’s soil I adverted to the fact that the 
1 elation of carbon to nitrogen may generally be looked to as furnishing fairly 
reliable indications as to the condition or acquired fertility of the land in 
one direction at all events Every farmer is conversant with the fact that, 
however great the natural fertilitv of any piece of land may be, it is always 
exposed and, generally through defective piactice, to lose condition, i e , In 
become incapable of carrying the full crops that might, under better farming, 
be expected of it Similarly and conversely, a soil that is naturallv poor may, 
by judicious farminf?, be Raised to a high state of temporarv fertility, during 
the course of which its yields will compare tavouiably with those from soils of 
far greater natural fertility Judged from our standards of time, naliii il 
fertility may be considered as almost inexhaustible Condition or acquired 
fertility, on which mainlv depends the value of the crops is purel> a mattci 
of treatment Good farming will maintain it and even isise it bad faint¬ 
ing will soon destroy it It has generally been noticed that in exhausted, 
hadlv farmed lands the ratio of < arbon to nitrogen is loa, i e there is pro- 
nortionatelv more nitrogen thart carbon and creneiallv suesVing, this nitro¬ 
gen does not readily bwome available to plants In Mr Hnwoldt’a lanil, 
both in "oil and subsoil, we find, for a light soil, an exoeptionallv high rati' 
of carbon to nitrogen, and had we not before us the record of a aucreseion of 
g<jod heavy crops, we could still have inferred from chemical data alone tbs'- 
the land has bwn thoroughly well farmed From the latter point of view 
Mr. Buwoldt’s soil, though of somewhat lesser natural fertilitv, is in better 
condition than the one previously considered 

Whilst the total amounts of phosphoric acid present are fairly heavy the 
amounts available are by no means excessive It is probable that phosphstic 
dressings may ^nd to profitably increase yields, particularly in view of rela¬ 
tive deficiency in lime, if applied in the form of Thomas phosphate, T under¬ 
stand from Mr Ruwoldt that he has in the past found advantage Wn using 
bonedust 

Potassium oxide and lime are both relatively deficient and it misht be 
suggested that trial dressings of both potash manures and lime be Applied to 
the land. On the potato oi^, at all events, it is probable that the forpiei 
will give satisfactory results 

^ 4. Soil ntox GumooE. 

This is new land, having been under potatoeif in 1902-S, with a yield of 
from 10 to 17 tons, and under grain in 1908-4 

Tile analytical data having rsferenoe to it are summarised in Table 
XIV' — 
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TABLl XTV 


Aualytical Data 


Pioporlion of fine Eatih 
Moisture retained after sir di yiiig 
Relation of Carbon to Nitrogen 


Total Nitroseii 
Total Phos^oric Acid 
Potash soluble in strong Acid 
Lime soluble in dilute Acid 
Available Phosphoric Acid 
Available Potash 
Organic matter 


First 1 
SIX inches | 

Second 

BIX inehes 

1« irst fool 

67 7 

S9 0 


HA 

2 «S 


111) 

H4 


lbs pel acfre 

per acre 

lbs pel aci 

3,b08 

1,820 

‘2,3*24 

1,382 

6,9 f2 
Lt02 

1,885 

1,820 

3,706 

5,%4 

4,778 

10 742 

114 

49 

163 

‘244 

162 

406 

O'),615 

69,40) 

165,020 


1 have heard it stated that the occupieis of the now Glencoe land look 
upon it as even superioi to the best Mount Gambiei land Judp^ns from t)i< 
sample under consideration^ this is very fai from beme tin case In natuinl 
fertility it is distinctly below that of eithei Mi Hinclaii’s oi Mi lluwoldt s 
land In total nitrogen it shows 5 932 lb per acre as against 9,377 lb and 
b,192 lb in the Mount Gambler soils, in total pbosphoiK aiuh 3,202 lb as 
against 6,558 lb and 4,422 ft) , in potash, 3,706 lb against 0,289 ft> and 
5,863 ft) It IS, nevertheless, tiue that dining the optinpg lears heaiiri 
crops of both cereals and tubers may perh^b b< s<'ciired on ^ib new land 
than are at prosout obtained on some of the Mount Gambit i lands It shoul i 
be remembered liowevei, that much of the Mount Gambiei land hafe been 
allowed to become toul with weeds and eel woims noi is it alwa>s in the higli 
(ondition ol active feitilit> that follows the adoption of the last farming 
practices 

These remaiks notwitlisiuudiiig, the Glencoe soil is uinjin^stionably good 
soil though pel haps not quite as good as is anticipated in some quarters 
Of nitrogen it contains 1 4-6 times as miicb ab any good aiciage soil whilst 
in phospiiojic acid it baiely comes up to staudartl lequiiements On tlu 
other hand, both in potash and lime there is appaientlv a marked deficienci 
Vt the same time, the amounts of both pho^phoiic and and potash at pieeent 
available are consideiablv below those of Ihe Mount Gaiiibiei soils It h 
probable, howevei, that in the course ot time a good system of tillage wril 
tend to raise thcjse hgurob The latio ot caibon to nitrogen is higher than 
111 any of the other soils that ha\o been consideied Tins fact is accounted 
for on the giounds that the soil is practically viigin soil in which hav< 
accumulated to a oonsideiable extent various organic debris falling on its 
surface It is piobablc that tillage will tend fo Iowc*i this intio in the neai 
future 

The Glencoe soil is coneideiably coarser than the Mount Gambiei soiK 
but to no greatci extent retentive of moisture 


5 Son FROM Kingston 

This is a soil tliat was sent to the R^chool of Mines two \pans ago foi 
analysis, and on which T was at the time asked to report The data of the 
analysis are by no means as complete as those already giien toi other Routh- 
Eastern soils Tlioy are summaiised m Table XV 


TABLE XV 


Total nitrofijen 
Total phos]^oric acid 
Potash soluble m strong acid 
Lime soluble m weak aoM 
Available phosphoric add 
Available potash . 


Flrd Foot 
ft) per acre 


6,638 
1,170 
19 240 
183 276 
66 
1,007 
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Thu toil u clurftotmsed bv ah amount of nitrogen about double of 
of atandard average aotlg; by about three times as much potash and l!me; but 
by only small quantitieB of phosphoric add. It may be noted further that 
only infinitesimal ouimtities pf this latter substance were in available form 
at the time of anamis. The soil may be described as rich in all stibstanoes 
neoessary to plant fife, with the exception of phosphoric acid. The iprobable 
advantage to be reaped from the use of phoaphatic manures are, therefore, 
pretty evident. 

6. Rsolaimbo Hxllxoimt Boil. 

This soil, in conjunction with the two remaining ones, was forwarded me 
for examination and r^ort by Mr. G. S. Kempe at the beginning of last 
year. He pointed out that it was liable to drift, and tliougbt that the adop> 
tion of an active manure, by inducing rapid growth, might minimise the evil. 

The analytical data are summarised in Table XVl. Unfortunately, as m 
the preceding case, ‘they are not as complete as those having reference to tin* 
earlier soils:— 

TABLE XVI. 


Aualytioal Data. 

Soil. 

SubeoiL 

First foot. 

Total Kilrageii ... 

Total Phos^orio Acid 

Potash aolttble in strong Acid 

Lima solubla in dilute Acid 

lbs. per a':re. 
47.126 
2,823 
1,349 
139,268 

lbs. per acre. 
14,718 
1,414 
5,330 
186,250 

lbs. per acre. 
61.913 
4,307 
6,1579 
324,513 


This soil is remarkable chiefly tor the v<n’y high proportion of uilrogeii 
which it contains. A good average soH may be tak^ to (‘ontaiii apnruxi> 
mately 3,250 lb. per acre in tlie first foot, whereas we have here 01,013 m., or 
over nineteen times ns much ! Even tor a peaty soil those figures are very 
remarkable. Whether or not this nitrogen is in available form is a quosiioii 
which could only have been settled by a closer examination than J was at tin* 
time able to give this soil. The organic carbon was not estimated, heiu^ it 
'is difficult to get at the amount of organic matter present, except by a round¬ 
about calculation. If wo assume that the ratio carbon to nitrogen is repre¬ 
sented ^ 10, n figure below that of the Tantanoola peat, we should have 
619,130 lb. of carbon per acre, representing 1,876,844 lb, of organic matter per 
acre of 8,260,000 lb. Tnttle wonder that such soil should bo liable to tlrilt 
w'hen in a comparatively dry state. 

Both in total phosphoric acid and potash this soil is slightly above Kt4iii- 
dard requirements, and in view of the large amount of organic matter present 
it may I'easonably bo assumed that both are present in fairly available form. 

7. Light Fxrh Land from Mount Gambibk. 

Mr. Kempe was impressed with the vast areas of tliis typo of land in the 
Bouth-'East lying comparatively idle, and wished to know whether an analysis 
would hoki out any hopes as to their future utilisation. 

More or less inco mp lete analytical data having reference to this soil are 
summarised in Table XVll.:— 


TABLE XVII. 


First Foot, 
lb. per acre. 

Total nitrogen. 

Total phosphoric acid . 325 

Potash soluble in strong acid . 618 

4 Lime soluble in dilute acid . 2,275 

That this soil is poverty-stricken in every line is fairly evident. As might 
be exf»e<^, it shows best in nitrogen, arising from the decomposition of or¬ 
ganic matter, leaves, etc., on its undisturbed surface. But even of this sub¬ 
stance it contains no more than half the quantity rharaeteristic of our typical 
soil. Tln^r the inflitenoe of the plough and Our usual methods of cultivation 
what tittle organic matter might at present be found on the prfacc would 
in a soil of so light a texture soon disappear after the first few crops. Of 
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phosphoric acid and potash it oontaina no more than one-tenbh of i^hat we 
hare assumed to be the normal requiremente of a good average soil. This soil 
is also exceptionally poor in lime. 

On a soil deficient m practioallv everything that is requisite to good vege¬ 
tation agricultural operations are faced with many difficulties. Nevertheless, 
in the more denselv populated portions of the globe, it is quite true that soils 
equally poor have b^n turned to profitable use. 1 propose dealing with this 
question from a general point of view later on. It may be stated here, how¬ 
ever, that the use of leguminous crops as green manures is all indicate<l to 
meet the case. This practice, aided by the .iudicious feeding of stock, will in 
the end confer some agricultural value on this type of soil. 


8. Second-grade Moint Qaubier Land, from Gullies. 

Of this soil Mr. Kempe sa-vs that it carries heavy crops of grass that are 
not, however, of fattening quality. It is rather heavy, and situated generally 
on a limestone bottom. 

Figures relating to the analysis are summarised in Table XVIII. - - 


TABJ.E XVIII. 


Total nitrogen 
Total phosphoi ic acid 
Potash solubi * m stiong acio 
lit me soluble in weak acid 


First I oot 
tb mu acre. 
5,283 
1,170 

^, 8 . 3.3 


We have heie a soil coming up to average requirements in nitrogen. 
abundantl.v piovided with potash, and relativeljr deficient in both lime ana 
phoephonc acid. It is probabh the relative deficiency of these two substanccf^ 
that rondois the gias's soinowhat iniiutiitious. The use of phosphates is cei- 
tain to be follow<‘d by g<M)d results 


Ha\ing evannntKl in detail se^eial typical soils of the South-East, I pro- 
lose ill tutuie numln'is disdissing other questions of interest that dome riom 
hem. 

(Tn be (oniinued.) 


CIDER-MAKING. 

rCtdor-makiug is an industry that has, in my opinion, a good futuie 
before it in the apple-growing districts of South Australia. No oeverage is 
more refreshing or pleasanter during the hot summer months; and, in view 
of it*, low alcoholic strength, none perhaps is better adapted to the require¬ 
ments of all classes of the community. I have no doubt but that were it ob¬ 
tainable here of uniformly good quality and condition, and retailed at mode¬ 
rate prices, it would speedily displace the many artificial summer drinks 
upon which we afe at present obliged to fall back. Moreover, cider-making 
is the natural complement of apple-growing on a large scale. There is pei* 
haps no country in the world in which ap^es are grown over extensive 
areas that does not make cider of a kind. Our apple industry, even at the 
present time, represents an important national asset: we dream of its rapid 
extension in the near future. There is po doubt t^at in the course of time 
cider-making must be associated with it; first perhaps, with a view to 
utilising waste fruit, but ultimately to supply a beverage, which, once known 
at its best, need fear the competition of none other. 

Requests for information as to the best methods of making cider are con¬ 
stantly reaching me. Now, as the subject can hardly be adequately treated 
in the course of a letter, and as we have nothing in print on the subject, 
my replies have generally been somewhat va^e and unsatisfactory. In l903 
the Board of Agriculture of England published a pamphlet on the subject 
summarising the work done in this direction bv Mr. F. J. Lloyd, under the 
auapioes of the Bath and West and Southern Counties Agricultural Society. 
As this work embraces in a simple form ipost questions connected with cider- 
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maktag, 1 propoae repriatiag it in a aerios of articles in The Journal of lyrt* 
eutture, tor enDceqneiit issue as a pamphlet, which can be issued at a moderate 
price to all those requiring information on the subject.—A. J. P.} 

limULTS OP INVESTIQATIOMS BY P. J. LLOYOf P.C.B.y F.I.C. 

iKTBontJcxioir. 

The object of sosenoe is to teach men how to control so far as mar be 
possible, the forces of Nature. It is evident that before we can control them 
we must thoroughly know and understand what these forces are and how 
they work. It is by studying these natural agents, and then by showing men 
how to control their efi^ m the industry with which they are concerned, 
l^t scienoe becomes of practical value. Probably no industry depends so 
much upon natural forces as does that ot agriculture; hence no industry 
should oerive greater benefit from scienoe. And this is especially true of 
that branch of agriculture—^tho Cider Industry. 

Older is the fermented juice of the apple. There are two varieties. 
Sweet cider, so called because it has a sweet taste, for fermentation has pro¬ 
ceeded only slightly and much of the natural sugar of the juice is left in the 
liquid; and dry cider, in which fermentation Itab proceeded sc far that but 
little of the original sugar remains. 

Cider made in one district will differ materially from cider made in ano¬ 
ther district, and that made on one farm will differ from that made on ano¬ 
ther farm in the same district. Indeed, when these investigations wore first 
started it was even difficult to find two or three barrels in the same oideiv* 
house which were alike. Uniformity of product is ossentdai to success in all 
industries, and therefore such a state of affairs was very unsatisfactory to 
those who were interested in cider-making. No man in England has done 
more to really promote the cider industry than Mi 11 Neville Grenville, of 
Butleigh Court, Glastonbury, and how the experiments on which T have now 
to report were started is best told in hie own words taken fioni an admirable 
article entitled; *'Bome Practical Hints on Cider-niaking,’^ i\hich was pub¬ 
lished in the journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England m 1901 — 

In 1898, the Migratory Cheese School of the Bath and West of England 
Society was being h^d on one of ray farms at Butleigh, and Mr. F. J. Lloyd, 
under whom it was carried on, kindly consented to ke^ his laboratory going 
after the Cheese School was over, and to turn his attention to the scientific 
examination of the cider problem. The following year, 1894, I induced the 
Bath and West of England Society to take the matter up in earnest, and 
from then until now they have carried on the scientific part of the experi¬ 
ments at Butleigh, I undertaking to provide the apples and the nOoessary 
plant tor the work. The Board of Agriculture latterly helped the Society to 
the extent of £100 a year. 

The results of these experiments were publislierl each year in the jour¬ 
nal of the Bath and West of England Society. The same subject thus be¬ 
came mentioned in various years, and the information was disconnec'tod and 
intermittent. At the request of the Societv 1 have prepared tor the Board 
of Agriculture the following consecutive account of the work done. It does 
not pretend to be more than a re-arrangoment of my previous reports. Al¬ 
though 1 have not attempted to make it a treatise on cider-making, but 
have confined the report almost entirely to the work do«ie at Butleigh, yet 
it covers most of the ground of cider-making. 

Some see or pretend to see in these experiments no other result than 
that they have impressed upon all cider maker^ the necessity of cleanliness. 
To say that cleanunees is essential to success in cider-making is merely to 
utter a platitude. It is a simple expedient on the part of those ignorant 
of detail to hide their ignorance under a general principal. Undoubtedly 
the secret of success in cider-making, ob m dairying, is cleanliness. But 
wlnle it is casj to say this it is very difficult to realise whnt this cleanliness n 
and how it mav be best attained. Numcious precautionh are required, 
many^of which at first sight seem almost unreasonable. Cleanliness is neoes- 
sary in the orchard, in gathering, storing and grinding the fruit, and m 
pressing the pomaoe. It is necessary in handling the juice, in storing it, 
and in purifying it from sediment. Needless to say, it is necessary in every 
article with which the cider comes in contact in the cider-making and stor¬ 
ing rooms, and in the people p^io have to deal with the manufacture. To 
arrive at the perfection ol desoiliness has been a constant, effort of this ex¬ 
periments at Butleigh. But even gfter some of work we have not yet 
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dwoovered all the ways in which deanlineas can be observed. To realise the 
conditions which make for cleanliness has been one of the main objects of 
the experiments, and how this has been done will be fully stated in this 
report. But to explain what oleanHnehs is. and whts^ce uncleanliuoss 
comes, how to remedy it, and how best to treat cider in which, from want 
of oleanlinees, certain injurious chanra have taken place, is th<^ work of 
the scientist, and is as yet scarcely trodden ground. 

In the course of my experiments it soon became evident that the final 
product—cider—depends for its character on three great factors. 

let—The composition of the apples and the juice obtained from them. 

Sndly—The methods of manipulation and apparatus employed in making 
the cider; and 

Srdly—The fermentation which takes place m the juico. 

All these have been studied; what> seemed to be improvements ha\o been 
introduced, and the changes which take place and which in the pa.st i^ero. 
one may say, absolutely uncontrolled, can now be, and, by the best makei-s 
are, carefully controlled. Where before good cider was a chance product, 
it is now the result of carefully controlled action. In fact, an attempt has 
been miade to lift the manufacture of cider out of the rut of rule ot thumb, 
and to make it a scientific industry. 

People who will not take a little trouble to make good cidoi lind U^tlei 
give up cider-making altogether. Thiey destrov the reputation ot (idoj . 
they cannot sell what they make, and those who drink the stuff the> produce 
would be better in health without it. Such cider-makers will learn loo la<e 
that they have allowed an opportunity to slip which will not return How 
true this is may be best shown from the following facts • Tiargo (pinntitics of 
apples wore sold in Somerset in 1897 which weie taken to Ki slice foi the 
manufacture of cider. How was it that the French cider-maker could afford 
to buy apples in Somerset at a price which presumably paid the Somerset 
farmer better than converting them into cider P It was simply because many 
Somerset farmers have not learnt how to make a drink wnicli can compare 
in qualit.> with that made by our neighbours across the Channel If this 
continues w’hat wdll be Ihe result? The demand for cider, which is growing 
rapidly in England, will induce the French cider-maker to put upon the 
Englisn market a drink more suitable to the tastes of the public than that 
made at home, and if onoe the foreigner gains the favour of the consuming 
public English makers will be unable to oust their more enlerprising rivals 

T behove tlia-t with careful attention to the facta and advice given in 
this report cider-makers will be able to compete witli anv foreign imports, 
and that, if well made, cider will become a national beverage 

Frldk. J. Lio^i) 

ThP CoNSTITl’FNTS OP ApFLES AND ApPLK JuICE. 

Vn apple consists, from the pracncal cider-maker’s point of viev, of two 
paits, juico and marc, or solids not in solution. If the whole of the soluble 
constituente are extracted, only about 4 per cent of solids remain; but in 
oidinarv cicler-making, hr one pressing it is seldom possible to extract moie 
than 75 per cent, of the juice, and by siibsoquont second treatment about 
10 per cent., so that tho marc always contains some of the juice. In an un¬ 
ripe apple the proportion of juice is less. The marc then contains substances 
(pectin compounds^ which during ripening gradually change into soluble 
oompounds and .^tiier the juice, thus increasing its value for cider, and also 
changing its character. Hence the necessity ot using ripe apples 

Tlie most important constituent of the juice is sugar. Two kinds et 
sugar are present, grape sugar and cane sugar. But as both ot these arc 
fermoiitablo, their presence has more ^of a scientific than a practical in-, 
terest, hence in using the word sugar one refers to the total quantity 
present. 

The acidity of the juice is due to an acid known as malic acid. The 
quantity of this acid present in apples varies According to the kind of apple. 

the juice of some it amounts to over one part per cent. In the juice of 
libera &> only 0.1 or 0.2. The quantity present also varies according to 
mav be seen from the average analyses of the juice from press, 
p '4.95 and this variation does not appear to correspond in any way with the 
other constituents. Thus in 1893 and 1894 the average acidity present in 
the inice of six varieties of apples was the same (see p. 491); yet the solids 
varied greatly, being 16.7 per cent, and 10.7 per cent, respectively.,. There 
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li » r^r:if widespread opinioii .that the natural acidity of the apples k much 
greater in a poor season than in a good one. The results ot experiments 

S tore this opinion to be erroneous. But it is found that the apple juice 
uring a poor, wet season has a tendency to become acid rapidly, and this 
has probably ^ren rise to the above opinion. 

Tannin is the i^rd substance of importance. It has the property of 
precipitating albumin, and so helps to clear the juioe. Its strong, astringent 
flavour is marked in some varieties ot cider- apples, and also in cider made 
from such apples. 

The juice contains some soluble oectin compounds, a little albumin, and 
other substances. In this report these taken together are called ^^extrac* 
tires,” their distinct character not having as yet been determined. 

A small quantity of mineral matter is also present in solution in the 
juioe. 

Th» Ai7Xlt8XS of Appliss, Apple Juice, and Cider. 

The quality of cider depends mainly upon two great factors: first, the 
original composition and condition of the apples and the apple juice; and 
secondly, the fermentation which takes place in the juioe. Before we 'can 
satisfactorily discover what are the many causes which influence the com* 
position of the apples and the juice obtained from them, we must have some 
means ot estimating analytically the composition of the juioe. 

The following system has been adopted in these investigations:—Six to 
ten apples are carerully weighed, and the weight divided by the number of 
apples taken. This gives the average weight ot each apple. The apples are 
ground in a small machine—a kind of modified sausage machine haring been 
adapted for the pu^oso. No very satisfactory machine has yet been found. 
The pulp is plaom in a small band press, such' as is used for pharmaceutical 
purpases, and the juioe extracted and weighed. This press is also faulty, 
as it is difficult to ensure the same pressure being applied to each sample. 
A press is wanted the screw of which works in a lever, from the end of which 
a definite weight is suspended. The pulp would then always oc submitted 
to the same pressure, apd if this acted for a definite period the results 
would be as uniform as could be expected. 

The nature of the pulp which remains, and how this varies at different 
periods in the growth of the apple, has been to a slight extent examined; 
but the investigation presents many difficulties. A good description of tho 
substances present in this pulp, and the changes which tako place in tho 
ripening of fruit, will be found in Dr. N. Oraeger’s “Obstweinkunde.”* 

The analysis of the juioe is conducted as follows.—It should be 
first strained through a moderately fine cloth or muslin. Tho 
specific gravity represents the weight of a given volume 
of juice when compared with the same volume of distilled 
water. In writing and print it is nearly always abbreviated to Sp. Gr. The 
temperature of the juioe should be exactly 60 deg. F. If it is not, then 
either the Juice must be brought to this temperature or a correction made 
for tlie temperature by means of a table or by calculation. The most accurate 
method of estimating the Sp. Gr. is to fill a bottle known to hold exactly 
300 grammes, or 1,000 grains, of distilled water with the juioe to be tested, 
snd then to carefully ro-weigh. The juice, instead of weighing 100 grammes 
or 1,000 grains, will be found to weigh, say, 106.55 grammes, or 1065.5 grains. 
If the temperature is 60 deg. F., then the Sp. Gr. of the juioe is 1.0666. But 
if the temperature is not 60 deg. F.. then a correction is made. The most 
simple correction, and one which is fairly accurate, is when the temperature 
is below 60 deg. F. deduct from the fourth figure of the specific gravity as 
many pointst as the temperature is h^low 60 F. For example; the tempera* 
ture is, say, 60 deg. F., or 10 deg. below 60 deg. ^The gravity shown is 
1.0665, end from tm» deduct,49* leaves 1.0646, which is the true Sp. Or. at 
60 deg. F. 'Wthen tho te||ttsrature is above 60 deg. add. instead of deduct¬ 
ing, the points which rdpesent the difference * in temperature. Thus if 
the temperature k 66 deg. F. we have:— 

• Gravity shown . 1.0666 

Add for temperature. 6 

True gravity. 1.0660 

A more simple and nearly as accurate method of estimai^ng the gravity 
is by means of the hydrometer. Thi s instrument should be called the gravi- 

• Published by B. F, Voigt, Weimar, 1896. 
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TOBtCfT ; in America it is called the densimeter. The stem contains a scale 
ffraduated from l^OOO to l,10(h and showing 100 divisions. This only gives 
the gravity to the third decimal place, and:, therotore, corrections for lem- 
peirature^ are more difficult to make, but can be made as above described by 


In taking the gi-avity of liquids they should be as clear as possible and 
contained in a sIa^s cylinder which leaves ample scope for the hydromoier to 
riee and fall. The hydrometer must bo clean, free from grease, and tlie upper 
part of the stem dry. It should be inserted into the liquid until nearly as 
deep as it will subsequently fall; thus, if the gravity is supposed to bo about 
l.OoO insert to 1.060 and then let It will fall below the (iO, then gradually 
recover itself, and,come to rest. The line uhich corresponds with the surface 
of the liquid will represent the gravity. Thus, if it rest at 61 then the gra« 
vity is 1.061. Owing to froth it is sometimes difficult to read from above, tlie 
hydrometer can then be read from below. 

The gravity of the juice is, by some makers, taken by the saccharomoter, 
an instrument the same shape and used in the same way as the hydiometer, 
but graduated, and suppose to sliow the percentage ot sugar in the juice. 
The results obtained with this instrument were found to be most uusatisiao- 
tory. Aa the solids of the juice are composed ot several constituents besides 
sugar, the sacoharometer is unreliable. 

A fairly accurate guide to the amount of solid matter in the apple juice 
may bo obtained with the simple hydrometer by the following loimula : 8p, 

Gr. X 234 ~234. Thus^ if the specific gravity be 1.06, multiply by 234- 248.i)4, 
deduct 234= 14.04, which will be very nearly the percentage or solid matter 
present in the juice of the apple. Tne result obtained is not absolutely accu¬ 
rate, being slightly low with a rich juioe and slightly too high uith a poor 
juice. But for practical purposes this simple method will be iouncl useful. 

The solids are more accurately estimated by evaporating o cubic centi¬ 
metres to dryness on a water bath and drying toe rosulue at 100 deg. C. (212 
deg. F.), for a definite time, viz., six to ten hours. I find by experiment that 
it is not possible to obtain the solids absolutely dry, for il continuously 
dried they lose weight constantly for several days. It was theretoTe thought 
better tc carry out a uniform system rather than attempt to obtain an absolute 
result. 

The acidity of the juioe is determined by means of a standard solution of 
alkali, each cuoic centimetre of which is equivalent to 0.01 grammes of malic 
acid. The indicator used is litmus paper, for the colour of the apple juice 
prevents any change in a liquid indicator being seen. The apparatus is ex- 
actljr similar to my acidimoter, now so largely used by cheesomakers. it 
consists of a graduated burette into which tlie standard solution uf alkali is 
poured up to the zero mark. Ton cubic centimetros ot apple juice or cider 
are placed in a white porcelain dish and the soda solution gradually ladded 
from the burette. The cider changes colour as the acid becomes neutralised. 
If the glass rod which is used to stir the cider in the dish 
brought in contact with a small strip of blue litmus paper it will make a red 
mark where it touches the paper, but as the acidity gera neutralised by each 
addition of alkali each new mark gets fainter and fainter^ until at last no red 
can be seen. The acidity of the fiquid has been neutralised. If the number 
of cubic centimetres of alkali used is now noted, this will show the acidity 
Thus, if 3.5 cubic centimetres have been taken, then the acidity is 0 33 per 
cent. 

The sugar.—There are present in apple juioe as least two varieties of 
sugar—grape sugar and cane sugar. If tne sugar is estimated in the juice b^ 
F^ling^ method or Pavy’s modification thereof, the grape sugar only is 
shown. In order to estimate the totab amount of 8a|;ar it is necessary to 
convert it all into one variety by heating the juice with dilute hydrochloric' 
add (1 per cent.) for thirty minutes. The total sugar, including that which 
is thus “inverteib” is then estimated by means of Pavy’s modification,of Feh- 
ling’s solution. By deducting from this total sugar the amount of grape sugar 
originally found, we obtain by difterenoe the cane sugar. 

The tannin is bv far the most difficult substance to estimate, and at pre* 
sent the methods at our disposal for the purpose are not very satisfactory. 
However, it was necessary to adopt some method, and, after many expen* 
ments, tM most suitable method appeared to be that of Neubauer. A stan¬ 
dard solution containing 0.785 grammes of permanganate of potash per litre 
is employed. Tannin has tbs power of decolourising the solution. To deter¬ 
mine the exact point of oomplm deoolcurisation a solution of indigo is* added 
to the juioe as an indicator. The estimations are made as follows: —5 cubic 
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centiineti'es of apple juice are taken for examination; to these are added 5 
cubic centimetres of indigo solution of such a strength that the 5 cubic oenti* 
metres will be decolourised by exactly 1 cubic centimetre of permanganate solu¬ 
tion. Next 5 cubic centimetres of dilute (1 in 10) sulphuric acid are added) and 
the ^hole is made Up of distilled water to cubic centimetres. To this 
liquid the standard solution of permanganate is carefully added until the 
blue colour of the liquid disappears. The quantity of permanganate require<l 
Hess the 1 cubic centimetre required bv t^ indigo) gives the amount which 
has been decolourised by the tannin. In these oeterminations it is assumed 
that the tannin present in the apple juice has the composition <>,4 H,,, O,, 
and that 1 cubic centimetre of the permanganate solution is decolourised by 
0.001 gramme of tannin. The strength of the permanganate solution must 
be checked by experiments on pure tannin. 

The alcohol is estimated in 100 c.c. of the cider to which a quantity of 
carbonate of lime has first been added sufficient to neutralise all tl^ acidity. 
This is necessary, as otherwise volatile acids would come over. About 70 c.c. 
of liquid is distilled, the distillate made up to 100 c.c. brought to 60 deg. F. 
and its specific gravity accurately determined m a ^ c.c. bottle. The per¬ 
centage of alcohol present is found by means ot the following tarble: — 

Table for the Eitimation of Alcohol (StccennonJ. 


Sp. Or 

Distillate. 

Alcohol jAlcohol 
by 1 by 
Weight 1 Volume. 

Sp Gr. 
of 

Distillate. 

Alcohol 

by 

Weight. 

Alcohol 

by 

Volume. 

Sp (Jr Alcohol 
of by 

Distillate Weight. 

Alcohol 

by 

Volume. 

*9880 

7*10 

880 

9890 

6*40 

800 

•9900 

.5 75 

7*15 

‘9881 

700 

8*76 

*9891 

6'8« 

7*96 

*9901 

5*70 

7*05 

*9882 

6*95 

8*66 

*9892 

6-.30 

7-86 

*9902 

5*66 

7*00 

*9883 

6 90 

8*60 

*9893 

6-20 

7-80 

■9903 

6*60 

6 96 

*9884 

6'80 

8*60 

*0894 

6*15 

7 70 

•9904 

5*60 

6*85 

*9885 

6 70 

8 40 

*9895 

6*10 

7*60 

•9905 

6*64 

6 80 

*9886 

6 66 

8*36 

‘9896 

6*00 

7*55 

•9906 

6*40 

6*75 

•9887 

660 

8*30 

9897 

6*95 

7*46 

*9907 

6*30 

6*70 

•9888 

6*55 

8*15 

*9898 

5*90 

7*40 

•9908 

5*25 

6*60 

‘9880 

6*60 

8*10 

*9809 

6*86 

1 

7*30 

•9909 

6*2tJ 

6*50 

*9910 

6*16 

6*40 

•9920 

460 I 

5 66 

•9930 

3*90 

4*90 

*9911 

6*06 

6*30 

*9021 

4*46 1 

1 6 56 

*9931 

3*86 

4*85 

•9912 

600 

6*20 

•9922 

4*40 1 

1 6 50 

*9932 

3 80 

4*80 

‘9918 

4*96 

616 

*9923 

4*35 

6*40 1 

‘9933 

8*76 

4*70 

‘9914 

4*90 

8-10 

•9024 

4*25 

6*30 

*9934 

3*65 

4*65 

*9916 1 

4*80 

6*00 

•9925 

4*20 

6*26 

•9986 

3*60 

4*66 

•9916 

• 

4-76 

695 

•9926 

4*16 

6*20 

1 *9936 

8*56 

4*60 

•9917 

4*70 

5*90 

9027 

4*10 

6 16 

I *9937 

3*60 

4*46 

•9918 

1 466 

S-M 

•0028 

4*00 

6*05 

*9038 

340 

4*30 

•9919 

' 4*65 

! 


^0029 

! 

1 

6*00 

•9939 

8*35 

4’26 
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Sp Gr 
of 

Distillate 

Alcohol 

by 

Weight 

Alcohol 

by 

Volume 

Sp Gr 
of 1 

Distillate 

Alcohol 

by 

Weight 

Alcohol 

by 

Volume 

Sp Gr 
of 

Distillate 

Alcohol 

by 

Weight 

1 

Alcohol 

by 

Volume. 

9940 

1 3 30 

4 15 

9950 

2 75 

350 

I 9960 

2 15 

2 70 

•9941 

3 25 

4 10 

0951 1 

2 70 

3 40 

9961 

2 10 

2 65 

9942 

1 3*20 

400 

9952 

2 60 

3 30 

9962 

2 06 

260 

9943 

3 15 

3 05 

9953 

2 55 

.3 20 

9963 

200 

250 

9944 

1 3 10 

3 85 

1 

0054 

1 260 

3 15 

6964 

1 95 

2 45 

994r) 

4<K) 

1 3 80 

0055 

2 45 

3 10 

9965 

1 90 

2 40 

0946 

2 05 

' ,175 

0056 

2 40 

300 

! 9966 

1 85 

230 

9947 

2 <H) 

3 70 

9957 

2.35 

2W) 

9%7 

1 80 

220 

0948 

2 85 

‘ 8 60 

0058 

2 30 

2 85 

9968 

1 75 

2 15 

0940 

2 80 

3 65 

<1950 

2*20 

2 80 

9969 

1 65 

2 05 

9970 

1 1 60 

2 00 

0080 

1 06 

1 30 

9990 

0 55 

0 65 

9071 

j 

1 55 

1 05 

9981 

1 00 

1 25 

6991 

0 45 

0 55 

9<)72 

1 50 

1 85 

0082 

0 95 

1 20 

9992 

0 40 

0 60 

9973 

1 45 

1 80 

‘8)8.1 

0<)0 

1 1<* 

9093 

0.15 

045 

*W74 

1 40 

1 76 

<)084 

0 85 

1 1 05 

9904 

0 .30 

0 40 

0075 

1 35 

1 1 70 

098.5 

0 80 

* 1 04 

9995 

0 25 

0 30 

9076 

1 .10 

' 1 65 

<8)86 

0 75 

090 

<)998 

0 20 

0 26 

9077 

1 25 

1 55 

<)087 

0 70 

1 0 86 

9997 

0 15 

0 20 

9978 

1 20 

1 45 

9988 1 

! 0 65 1 

1 0 80 

‘9U9H 

0 10 

0 15 

9970 

1 20 

1 40 

0989 

0 60 1 

^ 0 70 

9')99 

0 05 

0 05 


A rapid method ot o^tlmatlllg the alcohol which is of value where lar^ 
numbers of samples hi^ve to be analysed quickly, as at shows, may here be 
mentioned It a not absolutely upouratc but if carefully cairiod out gives 
fairly accurate results It is based upon this fact (The speeihc gravity of a 
sample of cider depends upon two factors, the percenta(M of solids in solu¬ 
tion whicli raises the gravity and the percentage of alcohol which lowers it. 
If the specific gravity of the cidei is thkon, then the alcohol evaporated oif, 
b;^ boiling the liquid down to about one-tbiid its volume, making up to the 
original volume, and again taking the gravity the difforenoo between these 
two fln'c^'^bied is due to the alcohol But the alcohol cannot be determined simply 
by ^ducting the one gravity fiom the othoi The method of piooedure it 
as follows — 

Divide the specific gravity of the cider by the specific gravity of the liquid 
left after evaporating the alcohol, the resultant or quotient lepresents the 
specific graMty of the alcoholic distillate which has passed off By the table 
on n 488^489 it is easy to discover whai percentage or alcohol this represents 
The following is an example of this method The original cider had a gravity 
of 1 0869, the liquid left after evaporating the alcohol had a gravity of 
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Lp4^* By dining the fonder hj tiie latter we obtain the result, .9949; 
wnioii, by. our table, repreietitiB 8*50 per cent, ol alooliol by volume. 

By diatiUation this cider yielded 3.60 of alcohol by volume, showing that 
the method is fairly aocarate. 

If solids in cider were of uniform composition we could determine 
by calculation what would be the specific gravity of the liquid freed from 
alcohol from the solids. I find tnat this cannot be done with absolute, 
a^uracy, but the following formula has givmi very satisiactory results, where 
8, represents the solid matter per oent., then:— 

Specific giavity of cidei free<l from alcohol'- I 0h»0-r S * 2 [ 


For example, a cider contains 7 per oent. of solids, the gravity of tlie liquid 
when freed from alcohol would be. — 

1 0100 

7 - 2 - .5x 00,39 -- 019.) 

1 02<)5 

A table may be made to represent the gravity equivalent to each ]>er cent, 
and decimal of a per oent. of solids. 

The albumin may be precipitated in the clear liquid by bringing this to 
nearly boiling point. It is then filtered off on a tared filter and weighed. 
The solution is then evaporated to a small bulk and alcohol added. This 
precipitates the pectin. I have found these determinations difficult and 
unsatisfactory. 

The solids are burnt over a low flame. It is not easy to obtain a good 
white ash. 


Thb Detection of Phesehvatix ps 

The detection of salicylic acid in cider presents some difhculty 

Attempts to trace this acid were first made on the iesi<liu> let! .nttei dis¬ 
tilling the alcohol, by making this 8lightl.y acid and extracting w ith <'1 liei. The 
ether solution took up colouring matters and also tannin, or Mimlar com¬ 
pounds, and the characteristic colour reaction given b> salu^lic acid with fenr* 
chloride solution could not be obtained. Bovoial soheiits, both alone and 
combined with ether, were tried, but only rarely could any colour reaction be 
obtained, and then it ivas not a satisfactory one A scriea ol oxpeiiiueiiU on 
cider to which definite quantities of salicylic acid had been pinpos<^ly added 
proved that all the usual methods failed in detecting its presence. It then 
occurred to me that it might be possible to distil the salicylic acid in a current 
of steam, and an experiment proved that when it was present in considerable 
quantity sufficient came over tor the distillate to give the characteristic colour 
with ferric chloride solution. My next experiments were directed to dis¬ 
cover whether the salicylic acid could be thus obtained without passing steam 
through the liquid, but by merely boiling. The results were satisfactory. 

Hence the method adapted was to take 100 c.c. of cider, make alkaline 
with soda, and distil off the alcohol (60 c.c. is sufficient). Tlie residue was 
then made acid with sulphuric acid, and distillates ot 10 c.c. taken off and 
marked 1, 2, 3. 4. These were tested with 1 per cent, solution of ferric chlo¬ 
ride It was then found that sometimes the first distillate, oi even thv first 
two, would not show any colour reaction, but only the third, or perhaps the 
fourth, and it soon became evident tliat this depended on the quantity of 
salicylic acid present. 

Quantitative experiments were next made, and when operating on 100 
c.c. of liquid the following results were obtained * —The presence of 1 part of 
sodium salicylate in 10,0 (m) parts of cider could bo detected in the first dis¬ 
tillate generanv, and certainly in the second; the presence of 1 part in 
20,000 visible in the second or third distillate, and of I part in 30,000 in 
the third or fourth distillate. If present in smaller quantities it could not 
be detected when workini^ with 100 o.c., though by concentrating a larger bulk 
of cider it would be possible to detect even smaller quantities. However, as 
five grains to the gallon can be found with certainty, and as less would scarcely 
act as a preservative, it is seldom necessary to work op a larger volume than 
100 o.c. 
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Jn this method w&s> applied to the samples exhibited at the show at 
Sadih. To my surprise no less, tnan 2u out of 84 exhibits ti:ave the colour re¬ 
action of salicylic acid. Without lettmg the exhibitors know the result of 
my s»ia!yse'*. one or two were <iuestionea by th» steward as to whether they 
had not used some preservative or anti-ferment. They so stoutly denied hav¬ 
ing done ^ that it was decided not to take any action, and mainly for two 
reasons. It was thought first that it might be possible for salicylic acid to 
be naturally present in apple juice, and secondly that my method of analysis 
might be faulty, or the results be due to some substance other than salicylic 
acid. Repeated examinations have been made of cider known to be genuine, 
and I have not been able to find any salicylic acid naturally present in apple 
juice, nor produced by fermentation in jnioe which was known to be tree 
irom added matter. It was possible that other compounds might produce the 
same reaction as salicylic acid, therefore experiments were made to determine 
w’hether this were so. 

Phenol, which itself gives a somewhat similar reaction, when added to 
cider, even in comparatively large quantity, and distilled, gives no coloura¬ 
tion. Saccharin, which can be decomnosed and produces saUcylic acid under 
certain conditions, might possibly be so decomposed by the treatment with 
soda. ExMriments have proved that this is not the case. 1 then tried 
whether fermentation prooeeding in a liquid containing saccharin migiit 
bring about decomposition, but after fermentation these samples were tested, 
and no salicylic acid could be discovered. Tc make quite certain that I had 
left no possible means untried of proving the substance which 1 had found in 
these exhibits to be salicylic acid, 1 wiotc to Professor H. Armstrong F.R.S., 
who suggested that the bromide compound might be examined. This sub- 
stanni oiystallises in a very charactenstic manner, and I found that even in 
most dilute solutions, like these distillates, the crystals were formed, and 
could be centrifugally separated and distinguished when examined under the 
microscope. One somewhat interesting fact was observed during the con¬ 
tinuance of these observations, namely, that solutions containing salicylic 
acid are liable to decomposition by the growth of certain fungi, and that in 
due course the whole of the salicylic acid disappears. 

The Seasons —1893 to 1902. 

1894.—A late frost in the sprinc^ cut off the blossoms of the apple trees, 
and so caused the apple crop to be exceedingly small. The year was one 
characterised by little sunshine and much wet. Two results followed the 
want of sunshine and the excessive rains; one was that the apples during 
October and November did not properly ripen on the trees, and the other that 
it was not possible to store them in hurdle stores, to ensure subsequent 
ripening. The effect of the bad season on the composition of the apples was 
very marked, as may be seen from the following table 

Composition of Apple Juice. 


V ■ 

Variety. 

8p. Or. 

1893. 

Solids. 

Acid. 

8p. Or. 

1894. 

Solids. 

Acid. 

New’ Cs4kury 

1*0574 

14*0 

•16 

1-0415 

914 

*16 

Tom Hooper 

10632 

Nf*4 

•72 

1*0520 

11*38 

*70 

Bed Jersey 

1*0680 

16*5 

•20 

1-0476 

10*72 

•19 

Kingston Black 

10680 

16-5 

•32 

1-0600 

11*34 

•44 

Boyal Somerset 

1*0560 

13*5 

•60 

1*0435 

9*48 

•71 

i^iiis .. 

1*0750 

181 

•39 

1*0526 

12*06 

*23 

Average 

1 0644 

15*7 


1-0477 

10*70 
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The •attount of total solidii in the jnioe was no less than 5 per cent, lower 
in 1894 than it waa in 1888. l^is 5 per cent, is sugar. Hence the juice from 
wliidithedder had to be made in 1894 contained one^third less fermentable 
material tluui in 1898. 

The next point to be noted is that the average amount of acid present 
in these apples is the same in both years. 

1895. —^This was a better year than 1894. but not so good as 1893. as re¬ 
gards conditions favourable to the apple crop. The season was a plentiful 
one> and ihe apples were of fair quality, better than ih 1894, but not so good 
as 1898> This is seen from the table on p. 495, which gives the average 
oom^ition of the juice from the press for the ten years dunng which the 
observations have been in progress, and these ngures prove that in 1895 the 
quidity of the apple juioe in bulk fell considerably below that of 1898. 

1896. —^This year was characterised by bright sunshine, a high tempera¬ 
ture, and an exceptionally small rainfall. There was only a small apple crop 
The season was an early one, that is to say. the apples ripened sooner than 
usual. The apples yielded less Juioe per 1,000 lb. weight than was obtained 
in 1895. Thus, in 1895, 1.000 lb. of apples yielded 650 lb. of juioe, while in 
1896, from the same weight of apples, only 615 lb. of juioe were obtained. 
But if the juice was less in volume it was better in quality, as shown in the 
table of average oemposition of juice from press, p 495. The composition 
of the juioe was neam as good as in 1893 with lespect to total solids, and 
was better than in 1893 in not being quite so acid How much better it was 
in 1896 than in 1895 may be estimated by comparing the average specific gra- 
vi^ of the <9ple juioe from each ‘^cheese*’ made in these years This in 
18 to was 1.0584, in 1896 it was 1.0636. In other words, in 1895 the juice con¬ 
tained about 11 per cent, of fermentable sugar capable of yielding 5) per 
cent, of alcohol; in 1896 it contained about 13 per cent fermentable sugar, 
capable of yielding 64 per cent, of alcohol. 


1897.—The characteristics of the season were a moie than aveiage amount 
of sunshine, especially during the month of October, an exceptional rainfall 
in August, a low temp^ature combined with a large lainfall in September, 
and an exceptionally nigh temperature in Octobet The effect of the season 
upon the apple crop varied greatly in different localitic^s, m some districts the 
crop being very small. The effect at Butleigh may be gathered from the fol¬ 
lowing ffgures: — 

The total volume of juice yielded was about 3,000 gallons, as compared 
with 1.000 gallons in 1896 and 9,000 in 1895. The yield of juice per 1,000 ft. 
of apples was 616 ft., as oompared with 615 ft in 1896, and 650 ft. in 1895 
The waraoteriatic of the apple juice in 1897 was a high percentage of acid, 
while the total solids were higher than in 1895, but b^ow those or 1893 and 
1896. 


I898.<-^This was a season of very small rainfall, warm an temperature, 
and varying sunshine. Theeffect of the season upon the yield of apples was inju¬ 
rious, there being a much smaller yield than the average. As regards the quan¬ 
tity of juice which these apples yielded the effect was not striking, 1,000 ft. of 
apples yielded 631 ft. juioe, which is onlv 6 ft. more than was obtained in 
lew, and 5 ft. more than was obtained in 1897 The average quality of the 
juioe was better than in 1897, though not so good as in 1896 or 1893. TKa 
apples of 1898 were all much smaller than in 1897 or 1896. These apples in 
most cases also produced a smaller percentage of juice. Hence the quality of 
that juice was, «e a rule, better than in 1897. 


1699. —The period of growth of the imple crop in 1899 was both dry and 
warm, ifym haa been no frosts in the early part of the season to destroy the 
blossoml. and the result was a fairly good crop. The weather was such as to 
ensure tne apples being fully ripe. For not only was the period of bright 
sunshine very ooniiderably above the average, but tlie air temperature dur¬ 
ing ihe months of August and September, in which months probably the 
greatest devel<g>iiieat of the apple occurs, was also far above the average, 
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in spito of the Imvy rainfall of the latter month. The combined roRult of 
these oonditioijs was more marked upon the composition of the apples than 
upon the quantity of the crop. The apples yielded not only more juice ljut 
juice of better (]uality than in any former year of the observations. Thus, 
as regards tho quantity of juice, 1,000 ft>. of apples yielded 664 ib. of juice. 
This was the highest recorded yield of juice since 1896, when it was first 
^timated. Tn that year the yield was 860 ib., while in 1896, 1897, and 1898 
it waa only 616, 616, and 621 lb. respectively. The quality of the juice was 
also better than any which had been obtained since 1893: this is somewhat re¬ 
markable considering the volume. Tn 1896 the large volume of juice was of 
poor quality, with a spwific gravity, of only 1.052. But the average specific 
gravity of the juice-* during the season 1899 was 1.061, which is even hig^r 
than that of 1893. The high proportion ot solids in the jiiioo was accom¬ 
panied by a small proportion of acid. Thus, the season ot 1899 yielded a juice 
of exceptional quality, which ignited in the production of excellent cider. 

1900.—Tho chief characteristic of tli© season was the small amount of 
rain during July, August, and September. Then came a heavy rainfall In 
the month ot October, which caus('d tho fruit to tall on to tho damp soil amid 
the leaves of a rapid autumnal change. The want of moisture in the early 
part of tho season seemed to check the growth of tho apples, and they re¬ 
mained, and were at the time of Ixdng gathered, exceptionally small. As a 
rule small apples yield a noli juice. But this year was an exception; the 
juice was not so rich as on<* voulcl Imve expected. 

Tho average composition of the juice from press was slightly below that 
of 1899. The apnU>> yielded a high percentage of juice, 1,000 ib. of apples 
giving 692 lt» of juice, the highest proportion yet recorded. Some of tliie 
apples used in this experiment weie in fair condition, but the majority, like 
most ot the apples that season, were undoubtedly moist, and this may partly 
account for the high proportion ot juice. That the effect of tho season upon 
the apple crop is marked, irrespective of district and variety, is well shown 
by tho following extract from a letter sent me by Mr. H. L. T. Blake, ot 
Fairfield, Bridgivater* “The summer ot 1899 wae very hot and dry, and in 
consequence of there being no rain when or after the fruit was forming, there 
wxis no natural thinning of the crop. The apples, therefore, in many orchaids 
were tliick in clusters on the tiec's, and were very small in sizo. Notwith¬ 
standing that, they ripened well, and in the thirteen cheeses I put up in 1899 
the sjiecific gravity of the juice as it came direct from the press averagtsl 
1,068. On referring to my notes for the year 1900, I find that although the 
sumuK'r of 1900 was as hot and dry as 1899. tho specific gravity of the juice 
ot last year’s apples, though grrwn from the same orchards, ranged from 
1.052 to 1.060, representing an average,of only 1.057, as compared with l.OtiH 
ill 1899.” The season, therefore, had more marked effect on the apples at 
Fairfield than on those at Butleigh. 

1901.—The season w^as one of small rainfall, with high temperatuH*, and 
during the months of April, May, and June ot more than usual bright sua- 
sliine. Towards tlio end of tlie ripening season there was, however, less sun¬ 
shine than there 'had been during the nreviouB two years. The apples, consu*- 
quently, ripened more slowly than had been expected, and the crop was not 
large. 

The total yield of the apples at Butl^ugh was about 6,000 gallons of juice. 
The apples on an average were not quite so small as in 1900, but individual 
varieties varied greatly in size as compared with former years, some being 
much smaller, others much larger. The percentage of juice was high when 
working on the bulk, 1,000 lb. O'f apples yielding fb. of juice. It will be 
seen that while the specific gravity or the juice was not so high os in the two 
previous seasons, it w*a8 as high as it had been since 1893. The most marked 
peculiarity of the juice was its low acidity. 

The following tables summarise some of the most important factors re¬ 
garding the seasons during which the experiments were conducted:-- 
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BainfaU—Inehta over or vmder Average, 


— 

1890. 

1891 

1895. 1 1696. 

1897. 

1868. 

1899. 1 1000. 

1901. 

1902. 

July. 

-f 199 

1 

+ U79 

1 

-O-OS —1-88 

1 

— 1*64 

-2*77 

— 

1*78 — 1*84 

1-1*47 

-0*87 

August 



+ 8*18 


1*^ 

2*20|—0*41 

-1*82 

+ 0.24* 

September 

Ul-89 


+ 1*91'+2*01 

+ 0*67 

SEsB 

0*98- 2*29 

1 

— 0*46 


October 

1-1 18 + 0-68 


-2*47 

1 f 1*84 

— 


i- 1*33 



Air Temperature—Degrees Fahr,, above or below Average. 


July .. 

+ 1*8.5 

wan 

+ 0*9 

+ 2*6 


— 

1 2 

+ 2*7 

+ 2*6 

August 

+ 8*5 

-1*3 '—0t)5 

1 

-1*5 


+ 2*6 

+ 

2*8 



September 


— 2*06 + 4 55 


-1*7 

+ 3*8 

+ 

4*4 

1 

00 

+ 0*8 

October 

^ 1*0 

+ IIS'—34 

-28 

+ 38 

+ 4*5 

+ 

2 3 

+ 2.7 

f 1*6 


Bright Sunshine—Hours above or below Average, 





























The Influence of Season on Apples and the Api>lk Crop 


Upon this v^ry large and intricate subject it is only possible to make a 
few statements which at present seem ^ustined trom the obser\ations at But- 
leigh. The composition of the apple is greatly affected by the season, bu< 
how and why is a problem whch I nave not as yet attempted to investigate. I 
here point out some of the evidences of this effect because the subject is 
worthy of investigation. So also are the changes m composition due to 
locality; that is to say, due to soil, as distinct from climatic conditions. 
Kot tnat we can alter either the one o-f the other; but the more thoroughly we 
understand the processes of nature the more mastery we sliall obtain over 
the products which are the results of such processes. The yield or crop vanes 
from year to year. Most people may have noticed that, as a rule, an excep¬ 
tionally prolinc year of a^ one fruit, like the apple, is followed by a season 
of excepCional scarcity. The apple crop of 1896 confirmed this general rule, 
for while 1895 was a most proiinc year, in 1896 many cider makers found n 
difficulty in obtaining sufficient apples to make any cider at all. The same 
is true of individual apple trees. As a rul^ those which yield heavily one 
year yield but slightly the following year. Hence, in estimating the value 
of a particular variety of apple the yield of that variety cannot be determined 
upon the result of one season only, but reouires that the average of several 
should be taken. The chief cause of a small crop has been a late frost in the 
spring, as in 1894. The seconds cause would appear to be a dry season, and 
inability of the trees to obtain sufficient moisture or sap to fully form the 
apples. ^ 


The €k>iiP0g|l8ti^ig# ^tPE Juice Yaribb Acoorpino to the Season. 
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Average Composition oj Juice from Pi ess. 


Year. 

Number of 
Samples. 

Sp (ir. 

Solids. 

' Acid. 

1893 


1 * 

1 iJ60 ' 

14*40 

1 *63 

1894 


1 

1 11 

1 0.*)0 

1114 

60 

1895 


1.3 

1 062 

12*24 

46 

1896 


.5 

1 057 

14*02 

40 

1897 


1 5 

1 O.’i.S 

1 

13 26 

68 

1898 


5 

1 

1 056 

13 62 

51 

1899 


14 

1 061 

1.5*57 

•44 

1900 

1 

1 fii 

1 or>» 

- 

- 

1901 


1 12 

1 0.57 

14 43 

•34 

1902 


1 ^ 

1 047 

11*43 

1 *63 


Want «t sunslnne towards the end of the season causes the apples to 
ripen slowly, so delaying the inanufactuie, and also tends to diminish the 
orop. This was noticed in 1901, as compaied with 1899 and 1900. If this 
lack of sunshine is accompanied with heavy rain the applch do not appear to 
ripen properly on the trees. This was leniarked in 1894. It is piobablv best 
under such conditions to gather the apples and upon them in stoie. In 
1902 the low temperature and want of sunshine no^ only pi evented the apples 
from ripening, but caus(*d the juice to contain a largei pioportion ot “extrac¬ 
tives’^ than in any lormer year. 

Passing from the crop as a whole to individual varieties of apples, 't 
would appeal that the season does not affect all varieties of apples alike, a 
season suitable for one variety is not suitable for another. Many illustra¬ 
tions of this fact may be found by studying the analyses in the appendix. 
It is also well ilhistiated by the following facts* The apples Kingston 
Black, New Cadbury, and Butleigh No. 14 yielded in 1898 a juice of higher 
specific gravity than in 1899, while Chisel Jersey and Bed Jersey apples did 
the reverse. Evidently, the cider maker in any attempt to improve his or¬ 
chards by reducing the number of varieties of apples must not oveilook this 
important consideration. 

Apples of the same variety and from the same tree* vary each yeai (1) 
In average size or weight; (2) in the proportion of the juioe which they 

yield; and (3) in the gravity or the juice. Jt is somewhat remarkable that 
the proportion of juioe does not appear to de^nd upon the average size, lor 
small apples will at times give a largo, at other times a small, proportion of 
juice. Most frequently the gravity of the juioe appears to increase as the 
size of the apple decreases, but this is not invariable. Thus, w^hile in nearly 
all instances the average weight of the samples in 1898 was-below that of the 
same variety in 1897, yet in many cases ,the composition of the juice of these 
smaller apples was almost the same as that of the larger apples produced 
in 1897. 

(To he continued.} 
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Bors IN HORSES. 

By S. S. Cahcrok, M.E.O.V.S., Vbterinaey Surgbon tc the Ubpabtiumt 
OP Public Hbaltb, Vjctoria. 

Bots, whch ar<e tlub larvae ot the hoxRe hot fly (Qaafrophtlw equus^ fam. 
(Estridct), or, aa it is sometimes called, the horse bee, are responsible for a 
so*oaUed disease of the stomach of horses, but it is doubtful whether they at 
any time and under any circumstances of numbers cause mere than a mild 
derangement of the stomach lining, such as may be indicated by a harshness 
and dryness of the coat, scurviness ot the skin, and seldom, if ever, by 
graver symptoms. 

The manner of infection of the horse’s stomach may be gleaned from the 
following short description of the bot fly and its 

Life History. 

The temaie fly, which is about the size ot or slightly smaller than an 
ordinary worker b^, deposits the ova or eggs in the spring of the year on 
the long hail A growing on the undei side or the horse’s 
jaw, behind and below the knees, on the fetlock, or on 

any part that can be easily reache«l by the horse with his mouth. The 
egga adhere to the hair, as do louse 'mits.' by means ot a gummy secretion 

deposited at the same time. They are about the same size, and resemble 

neatly the eggs oompriMiig the “blow” ot the* blow fly. Their presence on 
the hair seems to be telt b.Y the animal, and, just as 

a fly or other insect in contact with the Jiiimaii hair Is 
meohanicall,y annoying, and is quickl> brushed aside by the 
hand, no the horse with his mouth attempts to get lid of those bot eggs by 
rubbing wdth his lips and biting tlie hairs to which they are attached, or by 
rubbing the jaw against the toed box. During this process, or, in the latter 
case, during subsoouent feeding from the box, vsoine eggs are gathered into 
tho mouth and swaflowed along w*ith the saliva and food In the stomach, or, 
as is held by some natuiahsts, wlien in contact with tho warm juices of the 
mouth, or even before being taken into tho mouth, tlie eggs develop into 
larvae or maggots. When mature the larvie are trom i in. to t in. in length 
and bluntly spindle-shaneil They have a segmented or banded covenng (thir¬ 
teen segments) of a yellowish or dirty-w'hite colour, and very much lesemble 
a large, over-grown blow fly maggot. At the an^rior extremity they are 
proviacd wuth a pair of homy homc.s, by wdiich they attach themselves and 
hang on to the mucous lining of the gullet side of tho stomach They are 
nevei found attached to tho true digestive lining of the stomach, but only to 
that ot the mascerating or storing division, and this fact is not sufficiently 
borne in mind w'hen the untow'ard effect of bots on digestion is being unin¬ 
telligibly enlaiged on. The larvae do not suck blood, but subsist on the mucus 
Bocretions and juices, which are somewhat increased by the slight irritation 
their presence causes. Statements to the contrary notwithstanding, it may 
be taken as a fact that they never perforate the wall of the stomach, and 
probably the greatest harm that can be attributed to them is that their 
presence, demonstrated on post-mortem examination, affords to bush quacks 
an easy wav of accounting for the death of horses which have succumbed to 
causes which they cannot discern. 

The larvse remain in the stomach attached in the manner described for a 
lieriod of some months’ duration, and whep fully grown their hold is loosened 
and they are passed along the bowels and excretea with the fseoes. By worm¬ 
like motion they penetrate into the heap of dung or into loose earth, but m 
a few hours after expulsion all movement ceases, and the outer covering 
hardens into a horny shell (pupa case) of a dark brown, glistening colour. 
They remain dormant in this pupa or nymph stage for from thirty to forty 
(lays, at the end of which time the change to maturity is completed, and the 
perfect fly (imago) emerges. “In this perfect state, with their mouth atro¬ 
phied. the oestridfs appear to be no longer able to take food; they may live, 
for several weeks on the fat accumulated in their bodies. Quies- 
ceit^uSiitf! their reproductive organs have attained their maturity, they then 
exmit an extreme vivacity, particularlv if atmospheric conditions are 
faiMirable. They fly chicly dunpg the warmest and fineet days of summer 
and during the middle of the dayv^^^^Giey generally frequent pastures iu 
the vicinity of wobds” (Neumann). Afler fertilipation by male, which 
occurs shortly eiter nirth, the females deposit their ova in the situations 
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previously mentioned while on the wing, hovering just a moment while do- 

E ositing a single egg and sooh returning to repeat tho operation, perhaps 
undreds of times on the same horse, ‘‘which does not appear to b<* disturbed 
by the operation” (Neumann). 

In connection with the latter statement the Question has been recently 
asked: “Do hot flies stingP” The answer is “No, for the reason that they 
have no stinging apparatus, and their atrophied mouths forbid such n pro¬ 
ceeding as biting. How, then, is it to be explained that horses exhibit such 
a terror of them, as is describe by some correspondents to the press? Per¬ 
haps the story of the German physicists may apply here. A number of illus¬ 
trious savants had met and puszled deeply for days on tho problem as to why 
water in, a brimful vessel would overflow it a dead fish was plaoeil in the vessel 
and would not overflow if a live fish was added, when it occurred to one of 
them to make a practical experiment, which proved ocularly that the water 
overflow^ tho bowl in either case, so that they had been discussing a false 
proposition. I think it probable that the correspondents referred to are also 
putting forward a proposition that is false, and that if careful watch were to 
oe kept it would be found that the insect which causes terror in the indi¬ 
vidual and panic in the mob of horses is not the guiet, egg-depoeiting hot 
fly, but is the humming, blood-sucking gad fly, or its AustraKan prototype, 
whose phlebotomic operations horses, cattlo, and oven man may justly <lrcad. 

Summarised, the life history of the hot fly in Australia is as follows 
The eggs are laid in the summer months from November to March, and are 
taken into the stomach within a few Tli© laiva? remain 

in tho stomach until th() following spring August and 8ept<unber- 
when they are natuially ejected uith the excrement. For lour to six 
weeks following this ejectment they lie dormant in the ground as pupa? or 
nymphae. From October onwards the sexually mature flitw are liatched, and tlie 
lire cycles is recommenced by the females, whose activities are always lessened 
during cool or tempestuous weather. It will be obvious that neu distiicts 
may become infected with hot flies by the removal to them, during the winter 
months, of bot-infested horses. 


Pbbvbntion. , 

As has been indicated, the ill-effects of hots in the stomach ha\c bc>en 
enormously exaggerated, but any harm they do cause will be in(i(*abed in 
ratio to the number of hots present, so that it may be advisable to adopt 
measures to prevent deposition of tho eggs and their absorption into tlie stom¬ 
ach. Regular grooming is most eflFcctiVe to this end, and the clipping or 
pulling out of the long hairs under the jowl and behind the knee and fctloik 
of horses at grass is to be recommended. The implication of greasv siio- 
stanoes to the part-» most affected by the female ny for egg-laying Avill not 

S revent egg-laying, which, as previously mentioned, does not require that tlic 
y should rest on the hair, but it will lessen the chnnieb of the eggs being 
gummed to tho hairs. Kerosine or phenyl emulsions, carbolic or eucalyptii 
oik, or any composition having a like pungent and pontratine odour appeals 
to repel the egg-kying female, and horses so treated frequently escape infec¬ 
tion even if the eggs are laid, as they aro in great measur<» deterred fioin 
mouthing the parte. 

These measures qnly apply to prevention in tlie individual hor.scs 
treated. For the subjugation of the pest throughout a district tlu* only 
rational method is to destroy the parasite when in the pupa or shell stave hy 
burning the droppings of all horses in which signs of the piaggots have iK'on 
observed. This should be persisted in througliout the montks of spring, during 
which it is known that tho lathes are ifaturallv expelled. 

Treatment. 

The tttomach bote are so firmly hooked to the stomach walls dunng then* 
sojourn there, and their covering is so impervious to the action of ordinary 
mmicinal age nts, that vermifuge medicines are found to be pr-ndicnllv in¬ 
effective. when their administration is followed by the expulsion of both it 
is usimlly more than likely that is is merely a co-incidenoe, the hots having been 
sufficiently ripe to loosen, and come away according to the natural ordering. 
At all events it is usually in the spring when larvss have been seen in fhe 
dung that worm medicines are.used and Diat they appear to do any good. I'Tia 
talk about wthholding * food from fhe horse and then administeriflg some 
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poison nostrum which the hots in their hunger are supposed to seise on with 
avidity is so much daptrap.' Under such treatment it is the horse that U 
hungry, not the hots. The/ do not live upon or absorb the free contents of 
the stomach, but, as previously stated, they obtain their sustenance solely 
from the juices of the tissues to which they are attached, as to the likely 
eftect for good or harm of s^ong corrosive poisons, the laconic reply of Mr. 
Edward Stanley, Gkrvemment Veterinarian for New South Wales, to a shep¬ 
herd correspondent who enquired whether arsenic would kill intestinal worms, 
may be quoted. He confined his answer to'three words, which ran—^'Yes; 
sheep also!’* It is perhaps not sufficiently understood that what may be 
deadly poison to an animal may bo simply ‘^clover*’ to the parasites it is 
harbouring. A draught of 1 to 2 oz. of turpentine to a pint of linseed oil 
is a favourite remedy given on an empty stomach, but its efficacy is lar^ly 
proUematical. Oreat success in expediting the expulsion of hots is said to 
follow the administration of bisulphide of carbon, this treatment, which was 
first introduced by Perroncilo, the Italian veterinary surgeon, consists in 
giving capsules containing from 4 to 14 drams (80 to ^ grains) of carbon bi¬ 
sulphide every two hours for sixteen hours, fo<m having been withheld tyoia 
the animal overnight. Where capsules cannot be obtained, the carbon bi¬ 
sulphides should be dissolved in double the quantity of sulphuric ether, and 
given in a half-pint of fluid as a drench. 

For the unthriftin^ and indigestion which may accompany infection with 
bots, iron and vegetable tonics are most effective. Their administration 
should be continue for some little time in the form of a powder mixed with 
the food twice a day, and consistiim of a dram each of powdered sulphate 
of iron and gentian and 2 drams of Jamaica ginger.— Pnsforalists' Review, 


R08BW0RTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Farivi. 

By J. D. Towab, Pbincipal Agricultural College. 

The principal work of the past month has consisted in tilling the fallows, 
which, oiring to the abundant summer rains, became auite weedy. We began 
sowing phosphate on the 2lst where oats are to be broadcasted later. Wo 
expect to keep the drill going from now until the seeding is finished. Briefly 
p^laniied Ebsary’s A will be sown to varieties of wheat, Ebeary’s B to oats, and 
0 to barley, Nottle’s to varieties of wheat, and No. o to fertiliser experiments. 
The list of varieties of wheat will be enlarged and a few rust-resistant sorts 
will be tried. 

Borne of last year’s experiments will be repeated, and a few new ones 
tried, plans of which will appear in a later report. 

Pigs. —The College has now more swine in the breeding and feedins pens 
than it has had for several months. We are fattening some forty-^e on 
wheat and Cape barley, and have several fine young boars and sows to sell 
for breeding. 

Sheep. -The flock is in splendid condition, though the pastures begin to 
look very bare. W’e will lack for a sufficient number of fields in which to 
draft the various lots in lambing time. The farm is in need of a drafting 
yard of a good up-to-date model, with a capacity for 6(X) to 1,000 sheep, and 
before settling on a plan we shall be glad to inspect models or receive sugges¬ 
tions from any one with new ideas on the subject. 

Cattle. —^The cows are getting silage now from the unweighted silo, and 
while good silage has so far come forni, it is too early to state just how 
successful the experiments will be. 

Experimental Vineyard. 

By H. E. Laftbb, Superintendent of Vineyard. 

Vihtage is now completed, and the wines are all safely in cask. The crop 
of grai^ waa good and the fruit was well matured. Altogether the vintage 
totjPllM 5,400 gallons, this amount being the greatest that we have made so 
far^^ ^The weatner was so qool that there was very little need of cooling. 

After pressing the skinsjpre risoi^^ to leaching them with water in 
order to extract the reraainiilE alcohol for distilling. Five tanks were built 
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for thi© puipoee, each. 3 ft. x x 3 ft. The result was satisfactory, there 
lieing about 500 gallons of liquid to send to the still. The strength averaged 
ftbout 8 per cent, absolute alcohol. , 

The vinee have made good growth, and have apparently made up for 
what they lost in the previous .year. Though the water wae available for the 
young trees we had only to use it once, the rains having kept the soil moist 
through the summer. Nursery stock is looking well, and much of the young 
stock lias been worked. 

The currant crop was very satisfactory, and 5i cwt. of dry fruit was ob¬ 
tained. The sample uas very good. The vines are scattered, so we cannot 
estimate the area. Table grapes were fine this year, and as soon as they 
were ripe a constant supply was kept up at the College. 

Birds proved a great nuisance again, the starlinge being present in 
great numbers. A number of bird-scarers protected the bulk of the vipe- 
yards very well, but in outlying spots the vines were jpoitirely stripped of 
fruit. This pest is a problem with wKich vignerons will have to deal in the 
near future. 


RAPE. 

By J. D. Towar, Principal Agricultural College. 

Mr. H. A. Lyons, of Wiki Horse Plains, asks the following questions about 
rape:— 

1. Time for sowing. 

2. Quantity of seed per acre. 

3. Will English super do as a fertilisoi? 

4. Depth of sowing 

5. Whether to how on wet or dry ground. 

Although a number of articles and notes oa Kape have occurred from 
time to time in The Jouinal of Agriciilture, the general success of the plant 
a<i5 a forage crop seems to wairant a publication of replies to the above ques¬ 
tions. 

1. Time voe Sowing. From now on until the first of August, and 

in localities favoured with rain even later. Our seedings made in August 

last year were a complete failure. Successful Heedings might have been made 
a month ago. If the plants are not allowed to blossom, that is, if kept back 
by pasturing, they should live twelve montlis, and furnish three or four feed¬ 
ings. 

2. Seed per Aire.- Three pounds ii sowm ivith gram drill, and four to 

five if sown broadcast If sowm broadcast a light harrowing is sufficient to 

cover the seed. 

3. Will English Super no as a Fertiliser H Any good soluble phos- 

S hate will do and will pay, if on the same land phosphates are required for 
le wheat crop. .\ hundredweight per acre would be a fair application, 
while even less might be sufficient. If a 'phosphate is to be applied it is a 
good plan to mix the seed wdth the phosphate and sow the wdiole with the 
fertiliser drill. Our expeiieiice with kale sown in drills 16 inches apart sug¬ 
gests the same plan for rape. Although in drills 8 inched apart it provider 
paths between the rows sufficiently wid«v tor sheep to follow in grazing. It is 
a common thing wdiere rape will grow luxuriantly to sow it in drills up to' 
3 ft. apart, and cultivate between the rows. If it is difficult to gnugi* the 
drill to sow as low as 3 lb. per acre, by mixing with the phosphate the quan¬ 
tity of seed may be reduced as desim. 

4. Depth to Bow. Rape might suffer if sown deep. It is a small 
seed, and naturally recfuires but little covering; | to 1 in. is the light depth. 

5. Shoxtlp it be Bown W'bt or DryP -The same rules that govern secd- 
ing to grains will apply with rajpe. It will remain a long time in dry soil 
and germinate perfectly when ram comes. 

We have sown upwards of 20 acres on the College Farm within the past 
three weeks, and will make other seedings at intervals of five or six, tveeks. 
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FICKLINO WITH POHMALIN FOR PREVENTION OF 
FUNGUS DISEASES OF CEREALS. 

By W. L. StJKMjBBS, XnSFBOTOB op FlSBTlLISiaS. 

South Australian farmers have to contend against the rava{^ of several 
disea«M which attack their cereal crops. The principal of these are red rust. 

*‘black rust,’’ bunt, smut, and wheatstem-kiiler or talceall. The experience ot 
tt^ past few years has demonstrated beyond a shadow of doubt that m far as 
red rust is concerned the farmer can protect himself against any serious loss 
by the cultivation of varieties of wheat which have proved resistant to rust; but, 
so tnr, none of the other diseases referred to have been successfully combatted 
by the development of varieties not liable to attack. Bunt, or smut, as it 
is usually called, has for many years been dealt with by means of various 
solutions in which the seed is treated before being sown. The control of the 
dist^ase known here as black rust has^ however, always been regarded as un* 
amenable to such treatment, but uuite recently Mr. D. McAlpme, Vegetable 
Pathologist to the Victorian Department of Agriculture, has stated 
that this disease is really “leaf smut,” and tos recommended the 
use ot iormaliii pickle. Practically no experiments have been undertaken m 
Australia in the pickling of the seed to prevent damage by the wheatstom 
fungus or takefili, but wo believe this work will bb taken in hand by Mr. 
McAlpine during the coming season. 

In view of the enquiries received concerning the use of formalin as a pie- 
ventue of bunt, smut, and so-called black rust, the following report by Mr. 
McAIpiiie, lepubhshed fixim the Agiiculiural Jouinal of Victoria, will be of 
interest to thoNe farmers who intend using formalin this yeai 

Bunt (TWetioJ, or stinking >mut as it is usually called, is easily recog- 
niswl, both from the appearance of the gram and tho eai The gram is filled 
with n black mass of tungus spores which emit an odour not uiuike stinking 
fish, especially when rubbed, and tbe skin is of a dark, unhealthy, greon 
ooloui. Tho ears affected remain longer green tlian healthy ears, and being 
lighter tlian the sound onoe, do not bend over, but lemaiu upright. 

Smut (XJstHiigo) is ah^ characterised by the giain being filled with a mass 
of black, dusty spores, which are very conspicuous, and nsuMly the loose spores 
are scattered by tlie wind. In barley, however, there is the naked and 
covered smut, and it was the latter variety dealt with in these experiments. 

In order to understand the treatment, it is necessary to know that infec¬ 
tion call only take place when the plant is voung and tender, and the fungus 
filaments grow inside, keeping pace with tlie growing plant, until the young 
seeds are tornied, and then the fungus uses all the noun.shment stored up 
there for the production of its reproductive bodies oi spor«». These spores 
are so light and so numerous tnAt in harvesting operations they readily 
become attached to the healthy j^rain, and if the conditions are favourable 
infect the young plant when germination occurs. It is evident that preven¬ 
tion must be resoTOd to, and the seed to be sown is treated in order to destroy 
or prevent the ^rmination of the spores. The most commonly used steep or 
pickle is that of bluestone or sulp^te of copper, but corrosive sublimate and 
formalin have also been found emcacicus. 

Bunt on Stinking Shut of Wheat. 

In order to test ^ relative merits of bluestone and formalin for tlie 
stinking smut of wheat, experiments were carried out at Port Fairy uith 
both, seed wheat was thoroughly infected with the spores of stinking smut, 
and divid^ into three portions^ one being treated with bluestone solution, 
another with formalin, and a third left untreated. Large patches were sown 
in each case, and carefully examined by Mr. Goldie and myself towards the 
end of December. 

i 

Bluestone was used at the rate of 1 lb. in five gallons of water, and forma¬ 
lin the rate of 1 lb. in 40 gallons of water. 

the method adopted was to spread mt the seed on a wooden floor and 
sprinkle the solation over it, tutping the grain over and over, either by shovel* 
ling or raking, so that all the grains became thoroughly wett^. The seed was 
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tben spread out to dry, and it was found that it lofl in a thin ln>i>r over iii^ht 
it was ready for sowuns in thd morning. Jnatoad of sprinkling, dipping may 
be resorted to. A bushel or so of seed j.s placed in n bjig and dipped iii^ t li<» 
solution, taking care that all the grains are thoroughly wotted by shaking tiie 
bag and plunging it in and out. In the oasp of bluest one only a minute or 
two is neoesswiry for the dipping procees, on account of its corrosive action, 
but in the case of formalin nve minutes were allowed. In transferring treatea 
seed from one bag to another care has to be taken tluit the bags so used are 
either absolutely now or have been dipped in the solution to ck?istroy any smut 
in them. 

Tlie r^ult of the tieatment was very conclusive. While the uiitionted 
plot contained at least 50 per cent, of smut, careful search over the treate<l 
plots failed to reveal a sin^e smutty head. Thus both solutions weto equallv 
successful in destroying the smut, but it was noticeable that the plot ireatod 
with formalin looked much better, and was a little further ad>H]ioed. Mr. 
Goldie also informed me that from the very start the formalin plot had a 
healthier appearance. 


Bvrley SMU-y. 

The same treatment vas carried out uilh barley, but on a mucli larger 
scale. Chevalier barley, sown in the beginning 6f July, was tieated uith ior- 
maliii, 1 It), in 40 gallons, and portion left untieated. Jt uas reaped on 
December 21, and, uhile on tlie 20 acres treated not a single smutty onr 
could be seen, in the untreated portion there vas not a single stook in vvliich 
several smutty eais coukl not be det-ected. Mr. Goldie is naturally very 
plea/«ed lyith the siniplicit> and effioaov ol the formalin treatment, and uill 
use nothing eKe in future. 


Hklative Mkkits 01 Koiim\i.in VXD Hnisr,oNK 

In compaiing the tuo solutions ol iormnlin and bliu'stone i1 must be le- 
niemhored that formalin is volatile and noii-oc)rrosiv<*, alnle hlnestoiu* is \(‘ry 
corrosive, but the latter solution may be used again and again uithout be¬ 
coming exhausted It tollous, therefore, that i>nly the amount of foiinnlin 
should be prepared that will be reciuire<l tor imiiUMliate use. and sprinkling 
should be preferred to dipping. The original formalin solution should be 
kept securely corked. The cost will bi' practicallv the same, and the foimuiin 
is less injurious Gi the grain than bluestond . * 1’he cori'osive action of the 
bluestone can be lessened by dusting powdered lime over th|r» giaiii immedi¬ 
ately after treatment, but this prevents souixig with the drill. The <lesfino¬ 
tion of a certain proportion of the grain is not an unmi^ed evil, because it 
will act most injuriously on those already somewhat damaged, and conse¬ 
quently meet likely to produce a weakened plant. 

Schering’s formalin should be asked tor when purchasing. This ran be 
obtained at about 2s, lOd. per lb. in Adelaide, in original one-pound bottle*^ 
Formalin being a colourless liquid and poisonous must be kept wdiere there is 
no cliance of children or others obtaining it in ignorance of its n*»<nr<‘ 
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AliALY9i!:S OF FCRTIUSEHS. 

Bv W. L. SrMMUBi, IkspbctoH ok FBntii.i8KRH. 

The following results of analyses of samples of fertilisers obtained by 
mselt daring the past four months are pubriahed for general information 
In each case the certificate of oonstituents, or guarantee registered by the 
vendor, is shown in brackete, thus (86 per cent.), immediately before the 
results of the analyses. As additional samples are obtained and tested the 
results will appear in The Journal :— 

Avstra^siaw Implbmw Company's Shirley Superphosphate (three 
samples).---Water-Boluble phosphate (86 per Cent.), 86 per oept,, M.8 per cent., 
8o.i per cent., 86.7 per cent. ^ 

Km>bii, Smith & Go's Ceres Superphosphate.—Water-soluble phosphate 
(86 per cent.), 38.1 per cent., 38.7 per cent.; 39.8 per cent. ^ ^ 

Eldbr, Smith & Co.’s Lawes’ Superphosphate.—Water-soluble phosphate 
(^ per cent.), 89 per cent., 39.6 per cent., 87.8 pier cent., 37.8 cent., 
39 1 per cent. 

Superphosphate.—Water-soluble phosphate (86 per 
cent.), 36.6 per cent., 37.2 per cent., 38.7 per cent. 

NottMAN A Co.’s Behance Superphosphate. -Water-soluble phosphate 
(82 per cent.), 86 1 per cent. 

(^vouGB Wills * Co.’s United Alkali Compamr’s Superphosphate.—Water- 
soluble phosphate (86 per cent.), 37.4 per cent., 88.4 per cent 

Apblai^ Chemical Works Co.'s Mineral Superphosphate.^—Water-soluble 
phosphate (86 per cent.), 39.3 per cent., 41 9 pei cent , 38.5 per cent. 

Wallaroo Phosphate Co.’s Superphosphate.--Water-soluble phosphate 
(86 per cent.), 39.3 per cent., 41.2 per cent 

Clvtt^bitck Brothers’ United Alkali Co.’s Superphosphate (Planet 
Brand).—Water-soluble phosphate (86 per cent.) 37.6 per cent. 

Olctterbcck Brothers’ Special Superphosphate.-Wnter-soluble phos- 
phate (87 per cent.), 38.7 per cent. 

& J. Fowlw a Co,, Limitbi), Lion Brand Superphosphate.—Water- 
soluble phosphate (36 per cent.), 44.8 per cent., 48.3 per cent. 

D. & J. Fowler A Co., Limited, Lion Brand Superphosphate.--Witer- 
soluble phosphate (39 per cent.), 45.4 pei cent., 14.3 pei cent. 

Ad^idb Chemical Works Co.’s Bone Superphosphate.—Nitrogen (2 1 
per cent.;, 1.8 per cent.; water-soluble phosphate (16.2 per cent.). 22.8 per 
cent.; ortrat^solubie phosphate (16 8 per cent.), 12.2 per cent.; acid-soluble 
phosphate (6.8 per cent.), 4.3 per cent. ^ , mi uuie 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Guano Superphosphate.—Water-soluble 
phosphate (2o per cent.), M 8 per cent., 33.7 pei cent , 86.2 per cent., 34.4 
per cent.; citrate-eoluble phosphate 15 per cent.), 2.4 per cent., 8.7 per cent., 
1.7 per cent., 1.5 per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate (8 per cent.), not tested 

Adelaide Cheiucal Works Co.’s Bonedust. — Nitrogen (8.6 per cent.), S 7 
per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate (46 per cent.), 48,4 per cent. ^ 

^ Son’s Bonedust.—Nitrogen (3.9 per cent.), 8.9 per cent. ; 
acid-soluble phospba^ (44.67 per cent.), &.2 per cent. ^ 

/on —Water-soluble phosphate 

(W per cent.), 34 6 per cent., 35,6 pet cent., 88.8 per oent.; citrate-soluble 
phosphate (2 per oent), 1.6 per cent., 1 4 per cent., 3,9 per oent.. acid-soluble 
phosphate <3 pei cent.), not tested. 

Chemical Works Co.’s Wheat Manure.—Nitrogen (1.06 ner 
cent.), O.W per wnt.; water-soluble phosphate (28.1 per cent.), 28.8 per cent. : 
citrate-soluble phe^hate (6,9 per cent.), 6.6 per oentT; acid-soluble phosphate 
(6 per cent.), not tested. 

Chimioal Works Co.'s Hay Manure.—Nitrogen (1 per cent.), 
0,^ pencent.; water-soluble phosphate (80 per cent.), 81.1 per cent.: eitrati* 
soluble P^ip^^te (2 per oent.), 4.9 per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate (3 per 
oent.)^ not tfjgtea* 

CHipnOAL Works Co.'s Super B.—Water-soluble ohosphafce (15 
per cent.), 86.7 per cent., citrate-Aoluble phosphate (16 per cent,), 3.7 per 
cent.; acid-soluble phosphate (&per cent.), not tested 
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POTASH POR WHEAT CROPS. 

By W. li. Hi'BiMERH, Inspector op B'eutilisers. 

Experiments have been undertaken by the Department of Agriculture at 
Roseworthy College Farm and elsewhere tor a good many years, with amall 
dressings of potash, in addition to phosphates, but very rarely indeed has the 
use of potash resulted in financial benefit. Last year ae arranged to have 
a tew tests made with heavier di'essings to see whetlier we could appreciablv 
increase the yield by adding potash. These were undertaken by S&ssrs. j. 
C. Ruwoldt^ of Mount Gambier, and A. L. McEwin, of near Brinkaorth. 
Unfortunately, owing to rust Mr. Ruwoldt’s plots were affected to such an 
extent as to make the rosulis valueless, but a very fair test was secured on 
Mr. McEwin's farm. The land selected by Mr. McEwin had been under 
cultivation for fifteen years, and prior to last year had carried five crops of 
wheat. In 1901 it was cropped with wheat and manured with phospnates 
for the first time. It was fallowed the following season, and again cropped 
last year. The land is on a gentle slope, and consists partly or ted, sandy 
loam, over clay, and partly of black loam, over limestone. Ihe plots were 
laid out to include as nearly as possible an equal area of each class of soil. 
In each case the potash a as drilled into the soil ^about a week before the seed 
was sown. On April 24 60 ft), per acre of Ki^’s Early wheat was sown on 
the plots, which uere each two acres in area. The following table shows the 
returns from each plot - 


No. of 
Plot. 


Manured with 
(per Acre). 


Yield 
per Acre. 


Cost of 
Manure 
per Acre. 


(20 acres) 






bush. 

lbs. 

s. 

d 

1 

KK) lbs. Mineral Super and 70 

lbs. 

Milt late of 






Potash 



17 

214 1 

12 

3 

2 

70 lbs. Muriate of Potash 



12 

4 

8 

6 

3 

100 lbs. Mineral Super and 84 

lbs. 

Sulphate of 






Potash 



19 

284 ! 

14 

7 

4 

84 lbs. Sulphate of Potasli 



14 

15 

10 

10 

5 

100 lbs. Mineral Super 



20 

0 1 

3 

9 


At the invitation of Mr. McEwin I inspected these plots in October. 
Then there was little difference in the appearance of plots 1, 3, and 5, but 
plots 2 and 4 were very backw'ard, and aid not promise more than 8 to !() 
bushelA per acre. Theee two plots were at that date only just coming into 
head, w'hereas the other plots were fully a fortnight earlier. The potaeh plots 
were no better in appearance than the iiumanured strips betw'een them. As 
the season developea the backward plots benefited from the unusually moist, 
cool weather during the latter part of October and November, wliereas tlie 
more forw'ard plots suftered slightly from frost and also hot winds when the^” 
were just in ear. The grain of the potash plots was also slightly heavier than 
the other, but the vagaries of the season would probably account for this. 

As will be seen from the figures given above, the sulphate of potash has 
been more beneficial oi, perhaps, when compaxcKi with the phosphate plots, 
we would be justified in saying it was less harmful than the muriate. Com> 
paring the yields from plots 1, 8, and ii). it will be seen that the plot receiving 
sulphate of potash in addition to the phosphate shows a yield short 314 ft), 
per acre of the yield of the nhosphate only plot (No. 5). When allowance is 
made for the variation in soil, which it is impossible to avoid altogether, these 
returns may be accepted as practically the same. Plot 1, however, shows that 
the muriate had a distinctly injurious effect, the application resulting in an 
actual deficiency of over 24 bushels per acre. The same thing is illustrated in 
plots 2 and 4, the muriate giving a return of 2 bushels 11 ft>. less than tlie 
sulphate. Possibly some exception will be taken to the relatively heavy dress¬ 
ing of potash. However, as'numerous experiments with manures containing 
a small percentage of potash shewed practically no benefit, our object was to 
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imt whether w«. OQtjdd increiM tk» retanie to any appreoiable extent by the 
nte oi I cwt. of atuphate and an equivalent amount or muriate of potash. Of 
eonrse, no deAnite oonqlueione can be drawn from a single experiment like 
tbiS) but we have the results of previous ermerimente to go on, as well as the 
faot that analyses prove our average northern wheat lands to be relatively 
riiih in potaidi. There is, therefore, no evidence at present to cast any doubt 
on Frofeasor Lowrie’s statement that under the present method of cropping 
the soil only onoe in three* years it woufd probably take generations to. 
impoverish the potash in onr average wheat lands. 

In this oonneotion X would refer to two experiments carried out at Bose- 
worthy Farm this year. On page 405 of the February Journal it will be 
•ean that plot 8, manured with 2 owt. per acre of a fertiliser containing 
4 per cent, nitrogen, 15 per cent, potash, and 18 per cent, water-soluble phos- 
pnate^ yielded 18 bushels 86 lb. per acre; while plot 3, on page 408. shows a 
yield of 18 bushels 41 Both plots received the same amount of phosphate, 
out the former received 10 tb. nitrogen and 33 lb. pure potash per acre in 
addition. These plots were laid out on land which, to use Professor Towar\i 
words, '‘had nrobably been manured with nhosphates as much as any farming 
land in the State.*’ On page 460 of the March i^uo Professor Towar reports 
on another series of tests. On plot 5 the application of muriate of potasli 
gave a return better by 2 bushels than plot 6. which had no manure. On plot 
9, when added to mineral super, it .yielded 12 !b. less than plot. 4, receiving 
super alone. On plots 16 and 11, when added to nitrate of soda and sulphate 
of ammonia respectively, the yield was not influenced; while on plot 13, vhea 
used in addition to the nitrate and super, it increased the yield o\^r 
plot 7^ where these two manures were applied without the potash, by 3(i Tt> 
per acre. 

In the New South Wales Auricvifural (hizHte tor March wo find reports 
on experiments carried on at Wagga for four years. In 1902, however, owing 
to the drought, the crops were not harvested. The following table givch the 
results of tliese tests:— 



1 

1 1900. 1 

1901. 



bushels per acre ‘ 

bushels per acre 

bushels per acre 

No Manure Plot' 

! 78 

178 

•228 

204 

200 lbs. Super only ... 

200 lbs. Super, 60 lbs. Sulphate 
of Ammonia, and 30 lbs. 

188 

.S3 

Sulphate of Potash 

10 


828 


The same land was used each year, and, as will bo scon, in each case the 
.super by itself gives a better return than the complete fertiliser. . 

We are now endeavouring to arrange with several members of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau to set aside a block of about o acres tor experimental work, 
in order to test the effect of continuous appii(‘ation of pliospnates apd potash 
combined and each by itsolf. It is only o.y sinb means that we will learn 
definitely whether we need to go to the expense of applying potash to land 
that has been frequently dressM with phosphates. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

/ During March Mr Quinn has visited orehaids at Belair, and attended 
the Conference of Southern Agricultural Bureaus at Strathalbyn, and gave 
an address on the pre^t prospects of tlio fruit industry. Much of hia 
time has been occupied in the inspection of fruit which is accepted tor 
export by the buyer from tlie packer only on condition that it receives the 
InspeotoT^s approval. 


Du ling the month of March Mr. Summers attended the Conference of 
Branche.s at Strathalbyn, and Bureau Show at Cherry Gardens. In company 
with members of the Council of Agriculture he also visitetl the typical 
orchard at My lor, besides which he ha* taken various samples of fertilisers 
for analyses. He notes an active demand this year for fertilisers, and, as 
stocks on hand are not very large, w'ould strongly urge tarmere whfi have not 
already done so to order tneir requirements at once. 


ExmiiT AND iMfORT OF Erfits AND PLANTS.— Duriiig Marcli the Inspec¬ 
tors under the Vine, Fruity and Vegetable Protection Act certified for inter¬ 
state export to V^icteria, ^^cw South Wales, and Queenslan<} 13,594 oases of 
fruits, 9 packages of plants, and 2,647 crates and bags of vegetables. Of 
these the bulk went to Broken Hill, but 4,224 and 1,684 cases of grapes wont 
under tlu' departmental stamp to Sydney and Brisbane respectively. Dur¬ 
ing thi.s time 2,883 cases of fruit (chiefly apples) were certified as suitable 
for export to Europe, at the request of the exporters. The imports during 
March consisted of 1,289 cas(^ of fruits (tropical) and 49 packages of plants 
Eleven parcels of plants were detained or destroyed, and 78 cases of fruits 
were destroyed, owing to the requirements of Hie law dealing u ith di.seases in 
vegetation not being wimplied with by the importers. 


Roseworthy College examinations were concluded on February 22, and 
the following students won their diplomas;—1. Archie Scott Martin, of 
KiiQxville; 2, Lloyd M. Hodge, of Kapunda; 3, Ernest 8. Alcock, of linley 
Park; 4, Fre<l. 8. Faulkner, of Stansbury; Frank P. Nicholas, of Lyiufoch ; 
Leonard C. Dobbie, of College Park; 5, Alexander J. Inglis, Booborowie 

Forty-one students weie in attendance up .to the close the examinations. 
The next session of the College will commence on April 20. 


The Minister of Agriculture (Hon. U. ButW) has approved of the 
awarding of schoiarships for the Rejseworthy Agricultural College*.' 'District 
1., William Rowland Fairweather. None of ^he candidates competing in 
other districts qualified for scholarships. The Minister therefore decided 
that tlie vacant scholai'ships shall be awarded respectively to W. T. McLean, 
E. licishman, W. Motteram, R. Baker, and W. L. R. Donnell, all of ivhpnr 
competed in District 1. and secured Hie necessary percentage for scholar¬ 
ships, All the successful candidates were prepared at the School qf Mines 
Preparatory School. 


Mr. 1. L. Faulkner, late farm foreman, severed his connection with the 
Roseworthy College Farm, and leaves at an early date to take up his dutiea 
in Western Australia. Applications were invite in the daily papers from 
peieuns coirqietent to fill thr^’p^ition, and Mr. E. R. Emery, who holds toe 
UQUeg<» diploma, has received the appointment. • ^ 
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PAnm AMO OAlilV PROOUCB ilAliKBTS HBWfiW. 

Me«m. A. W. Baii4^oid A Co. report on April 1, 1904:— 

There wee a marked oontraat between the weather experienced duriiig 
l^roh and that of ite immediate predeoeaBors, which were so cold and wet 
that rignerons actually feared at one time that the grape cropa a-ould suffer. 
thttmg/a delayed ripening; hut aa the temperature tlu'oughout March was 
warm^ the fruit matured splendidly. There has been very little rain recorded 
•*^illideed. the month was one of the driest we have had for some time; but as 
the North still reporU excellent supplies of both feed and water, farmers and 
gCBonm are well satisfied with the promising outlook for tlte winter. 

llusineM at no time assumed anything apnroaching briskness, moot 
tradeis j[iutting through only very meagre sales. This has been all the mor» 
disappointing^ as it was reckcmed that the moneys from the harvest would 
long ere this oe well in circulation: but many tiarmers still tenadouslv hold 
on to their wheat in hopes of even higher prices being secured. On the 
other hand, commercially things are very sound. At Broken Hill the develop¬ 
ments in the mines are said to bo most assuring. Metals are quoM 
firm, Copper and Iiead having advanced, whilst Silver is quite equal to last 
quotation. 

The weakness in Breadstuffs in the European Market mentioned for¬ 
merly continued until c.i.f. cargoes were quoted at dOs. Within the last 
day or two, however, a eli<»ht reaction took place, and sales were made up to 
aOs. 7id., but no great activity was evinc^. The Wheat Markets in tiie 
various States have conformed to the variations in Europe, and prices iecede<l 
to Ss. f.o.b., at which considerable purchases woi^e made by shippers. In 
South Australia the wheat fleet has been either loaded or provide for, all 
recent charters having an option of loading ports have been sent on. De¬ 
liveries of wheat from farmers have been exceedingly small, and unless some¬ 
thing unforeseen should occur it is possible that our farmers, who are cer¬ 
tainly the principal holders, will find that they have held too long. Flour 
Im had a very dragging business throughout the month. Thoie has been 
little or no enquiry for export, and lociu trade has been small. Offal has 
declined: there are re-sellers in the market, and as far as this State is con- 
oerned there appears little chance of a recovery. In New South Wales, 
where bran has been quoted as low as 5id. per bushel, the market is firmer 
at about 6Jd. In Fodder lines there is no alteration to report, forage dealers 
finding only very limited enquiry for Chaff locally with scarc'ely any export 
trade. 

PoTATOKs —It is many years since values in this line kept so persistently 
low, and at present the trend is towards even cheaper rates, the cause being 
the exceptionally favourable season lor the grciwth of the tuber. Loc^ 

f trown are still holding the Adelaide market, and likely to continue for at 
east several weeks : result, Qambier growers are beaming anxious, especi¬ 
ally; as they are finding the export trade to Western Australia only very 
limited. Onions.—The firming tone reported in our last has not been sus¬ 
tained, as the acreage under crop turned out heavier than at first expected. 

In Dairy Produce quite an unusual feature characterised the supplies 
forwarded, but during March it is expected that abrupt shoHages will set 
in; but the fitte. even weather that prevailed, coupled with the splendid feed 
in most districts, checked any shrinkage that might have occurred. Cer¬ 
tainly top grades of Butter show an advance. This is the result of the 
heavier demand, bui^rers at the time going m more for quality; but as a tew 
parcels from Victoria have already reached here, any hardening on present 
rates is precluded, as that State has a substantial exportable surplus. Sup¬ 
plies of fresh Eggs have kept up remarkably well, although the east has not 
operated to any great extent, but strong western buying orders and a good 
local demand efipaed values to steadily harden, so that the line show's a rise 
of 2|d. per ooaen; therefore, unless cold weather sets in. it is not reckoned 
that any further immediate advance will take place. Cheese. As present 
quotations are about the lowest on record, it is consider^ bcnirock has at 
last been touched. At all events the cheapness of the artirie has very much 
stimulated the consumption, and heavy sales have been put through, but we 
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imr i}^re is noprospect of a. rise in price ^ hilst such (iiiautities are held 
throughout the Commonwealth. Bacon.--The pleasing feature in this line ta 
the steady growing export demand for the South Australian cured article, 
and as stocks are light for time of year the tix^nd in \alues is upTiards. 
Hams are also meeting with bet^r enquiry, several parcels liaving b^n sold 
for sWpment. Almonds are finding ready buyers, but values are stationary. 
The H^ey market is in about the same conaition as when writing last, the 
difiicTilty this season being to secure prime samples. 

In Live Poultry there has been a decided improvement in the condi¬ 
tion of most of the birds penned, resulting in a corieeponding advaiu*e in 
prices realised, but during last few days of the month heavy quantities 
came forward intended for holiday trade, but most buyers had ore then 
secured their lequirements, so that values had to again give way, but a 
recovery is Iikoly t<i be effw'ted once Raster is past. 

M4RKRT Quotations of the D\y. 

Wheat At Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, new, 3/- to 3/1 pei bushel 
60 ft». 

Flour City brands, £7 15/ . country, £7. * 

Bran. 65d Pollard. 8d. per bushel of 20 ft. 

Oats Local Algerian and Dun, 1/.5J to 1 7. White Champions, 1/8 to 
1/10 per bushel 40 ft. 

Barley.—M alting, 2/10; Cape, 1/8 up to 1/10 pei bushel 50 ft. 

CHAFt. -£2 10/- to £2 12 () per ton ot 2,240 ft., bags in, f.o b. Poit Ado‘ 
laide. 

Potatoes. -New locals, £2; (lainbieis, £2 10/- pei 2 240 ft . t.o b. Poit 
Adelaide. 

Onions. New locals, £2 10/- pei 2*240 ft , Gamblers, £3 

Bitter Criamoiv and tactoiy punts lOd. to Hid., dioue sepaialcr 
and best daily, Od. to lOid., lair dairy and medium separatoi, 8d. io Od., 
store lines, 7d. to 8d. 

Cheese.- Factoiy make, 4d. to 5id pei ft. 

B\con Faeloiy cuied snles, 71d. to 7ld., tnim flitches, 5Jd. to bid. 
per ft. 

Hams. S.A. tactory, Od. to lO^l pei ft. 

Rons. Loose, 1/li , in casks, t.o b 13 pei dozen. 

Lard. In bladleis, oJaL , tins, 4id. to 5d. per ft 

Honey. 25d. toi piime clear extracted, in 00-ft. tins, Beeswax, l/lj. 

Almonds.—S ottshells, 4d. to 44d., kernels, ild. per ft. * 

la Live Poultiy heavy-weight table loosters lealised 1/7 to 2/ each;- 
good plump hen* and fair-conditioned cockerels, 1/ to 1/6; poor and light, 
8d. to lOd.; ducks, 1/3 to 2/ tor fair to good ; geese, 2/ to 2/1), pigeons, 5d. 
to o^u.; turkeys, 4d. to 5id. pei ft. live weigut, foi tan ixi mediuiu tabh* 
birds. 


Above quotations^ unless when otherwise specified, are duty paid values on 
imported lines. Gram, Flour, and Forage for export are f.o.b. prices at 
Port Adelaide. Dairy products are City Auction Mart rates. In Grain, 
Ohaf. and Potatoes sacks are includea, but weighed as produce. Packages 
free with bulk Butter and Cheese. 
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With a view of publishing la the **Joiiniar’ the dates of meetings of the 
branobes of die Agriooltaral Bureau, Hoa Secretaries are requested to forward dates 
of thei^ next meetmgs m time for pnblieation 


Bsasou 

Dsts of Meeting 

BSASon 

1 

Date of Meeting 

BaUklava 

April 9 Mav 


Mmlaton 

April 23 

May 21 

Booleroo Centre 

26 

24 

Morphett Vale 

19 

—> 

Bowhill 

2 

7 

Mount Bryan Bast 

2&31 

28 

Bnnkwortk 

1 

6 

Mount Compass 

9 


Bnrra 

16 

21 

Mount Reinatk able 

28 

26 

Carneton 

26 

24 

Nantawarra 

27 

25 

Cherry Gardens 

12 

10 

Naracoorte 

9 

14 

Clare 

29 

27 

Norton’s Sun mib 

29 

27 

Clarendon 

11 


Onetree Hill 

28 

26 

Colton 

2 

7 1 

Penola 

9 

14 

Blbow Hill 

2fa 

24 

Pine Forest 

28 

24 

Budunda 

26 

23 

1 Port Broughton 

28 

26 

Finniss 

4 

2 

1 Port Fdliob 

16 

21 

Forest Ba ge 

28 

26 

1 Port Lincoln 

15 

20 

Qawler River 

29 


Port Pine 

23 


Gladstone 

2 

- i 

Pyap 1 

b 

4 

Golden Grose 

28 

26 

R^ves PlaitiB 

4 

27 

Hartley 

— 

27 

Bichman’s Creek ' 

2"» 

30 

Inkerman 

2b 

24 

Riverton 

30 

28 

Xohnsburg 

36 

— 1 

1 Saddleworth 

16 

20 

Aanmantoo 

29 

27 1 

I Stansbury 

2 

7 

Kapnnda 

2 

7 ,, 

1 Strathalbyn 

10 

17 

Kiogscote 

11 

9 i 

1 Utera Plains 

30 

28 

Kmmton 

KooTnnga 

o 

28 

7 

2i 

Virginia 

Waildearah 1 

26 

28 

23 

2:1 

iongwm 

Lttcuidale 

30 

— 1 

Water' ale 

25 

23 

23 

- 1 

Whyte-Yarcowie | 
Willunga 

lb 

21 

Maitland 

> 

7 , 

o 

7 

Mallala 

4 

2 

Wilmington I 

27 

26 

Mannnm 

lb 

21 ' 
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AGRICULTURAL-BUREAU CONFERENCES. 

NORTHERN BRANCHES. 

Tine t>v€lfth Annual Conferenci* of Nort|i«‘rn Biaiul)os of tho Apiicultuial 
Bureau uas h<»kl at Gladstone on Wednesday, lebiuary 10 

Pbe&eni Gladstone Branch Messis Gallnfidi Bra>ley. Cook McDon¬ 
ald, Tunbiidce, bmith Sargent, Goode and Worniira Caltowu Branch 
Messrs Hewitt, Petat/ and Lehmann Poit Pine Bianch—Messrs Wilson, 
Heotoi, and Cuspin Ciystal Brook Bianch—Mi Pavy Appila-'^ aiiowie 
Branch- Messrs Klcm and Lawson Messrs R Caldwell A Molineut, anl 
J Millei flora the Council of Agricultuie and Messrs W L Suminois and 
Qeoige Quinn, representing the Dopartmont ot Vgucultiire also attended 

A fine (ollection ot tiuits uns tabled b> Missis M Bia^lo, J G Tih- 
mann, and W A Mornuni 

Mr J Gallasch, of Gladstone Bianch, occupied the chan, and m hia 
opening address expressed regret at the vei> poor attendance li would 
seem that members of the Bureau at present were absolutely indifferent bo 
the work m hand That was not so in the past but as the older membcu 
fell out the younger people were not taking tlien shau^ of then duties Ihere 
was d gieat future before South Aiistialia but there would bo little oi no 
progress if the younger generation of faimeis think they can take it easy 
Progi€«i8 must bo their watchword He gieatl\ legietted that ihrty wc te 
losing the eeivices of Mr G S Thomson theor Dan\ Instructor Mr Thom¬ 
son’s work was ^jieatlv appreciated thioughout South Australia and he 
bolie’ved he voiced tho opimoiiH of most in thinking the Government had raajle 
a great mistake in allowing Mr Thomson to lon\e South Australia fni iTie 
sake ot 125 per annum 

RU8T-RE818TINC WHEATS. 

Ml T Miller (Council of Agriculture) gave a short address on this sub 
ject In view ot the severe losses expeiionoed thioughout the htatc thtough 
rust he stiongly lecommendod taimeis to grow rust-resisting wheats There 
were quite a numbei of wheats pioved to bo r ist-escaping oi iust-resistmg 
Amongst these he could speak pexsomillv of Maislialrs Ivo ^ snd Philhi 
Marvid toi cailv sowing on dean land and Oliivns and Cnimichiel Eclipse 
quick inatuimg wheats to bo sown latci m thi season fii the latei distnets 
with bcttei laiiifall he tliought Majestic wheat could not bt nnpiovcd on 
Thesi. wtie all good viddeis rust-iesisting and good milling w licats bosides 
good toi hav Mr Molmeux spoke shoitlv ot tin life histoiy of lust and its 
mcthcxl of development He stionglv urged fainieis to grow lust-iesistmg 
wheats fhero were such wheats equall> ft'* ftood both in vield and quality, 
as the best of the soft wheats the> usually grew Mi Biayloy stated that 
aftei deaily bought t^Kpenence he could endorse the re immendntions of the 
previous speakers This yeai MaishAll’s No S and Silver King vidded with 
nim fnll> three times as much as the soft wheats "With the hthi the 
sample was much under the standard while the foiiuei gave a pinne s-amid 
He found Gluvaa about the most rust-iosisting wheat he had senn 

BEST WHEAT FOR HAY 

Ml W '>Voinuni lead a paper on this subject wiiitcn by Mr J 
Riindlo He had giown a number of diffeiient wheats foi ha\ during the 

§ ast hull teen ^ears Of these he found the bc«t to be Purple Stiaw Red 
traw. Rattling Jack, White Tuscan Maishall’s No 3, rtnd Gallant These 
make fiist-class hay, stool well, have te gocxl flag and hold together well m 
tie sheaf They aloo will allow the grower to let the gram get rn welt 
towards matunty while still retaining a good coloui With mo of the 

wh'ti straw wheat grain could only be obtained at the ics) tsiloui or 

greenness at the expense ot gram In the later districts WMte Tustan was 
probably the best hav wheat out here it usually comes in too l^+e and suffers 
from the blighting effects of hot winds Whete the land is dii tv he advised 
sowing the earlv-matunng varieties, such as Early Para, Qluyas Neumann’s 
Earh, or Smart’s Early, as they come Along quickly, and are fit to cut lor 
hay with the wild or blMk oiats He did ncit believe in bearded wheats for 
hay King’s Early was one of the heaviest yielding hav wheate but, being 
stiff in the straw, wae difficult to bind well If he were sure when sowing 
what portion of the crop he would cut foi hay, ho would sow the wheat a 
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little thielser and |UTe> more manure. He found that on the headlands which 
were oroes-dHlied he out immense crops of hay. Mr. Catt asked why oaten 
hay was not grown, more largely in the North. We could no^ get a marlqet 
outside Australia for whhaten hay, while we saw orders for thousands of tons 
of oaten huy pass by because we could not supply it. Several members stated 
that they could grow as heavy^ if not heavier, crops of oaten hay as wheaten, 
but the market was irreguli^r, depending upon extreme circumstances. Mr. 
Summers stated that he thought Mr. Bundle had answered this question 
Generally speaking, the northern farmer sowed for grain, and cut for hav 
according to circumstances governing things at haymaking time. Mr. Cald¬ 
well thought, while oats could be grown to a large extent in South Aus¬ 
tralia, the markets were very uncertain for oaten hay. Mr. Gallasch did 
not know what was done elsewhere, but at Gladstone the local mill would pay 
Ss. tid. to /)8. per ton more for oo^ oaten hay than wheaten hay. 

NOXIOUS WEEDS. 

In the absence of Mr. Hector, the writer, Mr. Wilson read a paper on this 
subject. All weeds were more or less noxious, according to their number^ 
habit of growth, and the land they occupied. Kven wheat amongst barley or 
barley amongst wheat was noxious. It was to the Intercast of the grower to 
destroy all w^eeds, whether declai’ed noxious or not, as they only rob the 
crop and make it “dirty.This being tlie case, it was to be presumed that 
the Noxious Weeds Act was specially intended for the benefit or the owner of 
graaing laud. Btook require a variety of herbage to thrive on, and it was 
therefore the aim of the grazier to utilise the vegetation on his pastures to 
best advantage, and to prev’enh the spread of objoctionable plants, which 
would choke out the more useful herbage. It w’ns this that induced Parlia¬ 
ment to pass the Thistle Act of 18(12 and latei legislation, w'hich, however, 
had been a failure. Landowners had been compelled to destroy certain weeds 
at considerable expense year after year without any real good being aecom 
plished, besides which several of these plants had since been proved valuable, 
and were eaten by stock. The Bcotch and the variegated thistle (which had 
b€»en struck off the list), the Bathurst burr, and star thistle were all useiu* 
at c^rtein seasons for stock, and during the drought some of them had proved 
very valuable. Of all the w’eeds under the ban ot the law the star thistle of the 
North was the most difficult to get rid of, and although it had been proved 
of undoubted value for stock, they were compelled by the law to spend money 
year after year in futile attempts to keep it under, while it is left to seed 
on roads, watercourses, and Government reserves. He considered that the 
owner of the land knew better what be ought to do with it than did Parliament, 
and if it suited him to allow his paddocks to become covered with star 
thistles or any other plant for the benefit of hia stock he did not E»ee why 
any one ahould have the right to interfere with him. Considerable discussion 
took place on the paper. Mr. Molineux stronp^ly condemned Mr. Hector’s 
contention that he could do what he liked on his own land. In every direc¬ 
tion they were compelled to legislate to prevent people allowing things 
to become a source or danger or a nuisance to his neignbours. If Mr. Hector 
could prevent the seeds spreading on to other land be might with some 
reason ask to be permitted to grow star thistle for his stock. Mr. Caldwell 
•JPP^rted Mr. Hector. legislation on matters of this sort was a farce, and 
they should leave it to nature to work its own cure. All those weeds soon 
worethemaelvesoutif left alone. Hon. Alfred Catt thought the whole question 
depended upon being sure first of all that the plant was valueless before 
declaring it a noxious weed. Mistakes had been made in the past, but it was 
not always pOMible to avoid them. He agreed w'ith Mr. Molineux that no 
man had a r^ht to grow weeds to the detriment of his neighbours. Mr. Bum 
mers <^uld not un^rstand why it was only “weeds** that would die out if 
lert alone; why should not useful herbage suffer the same fateP He 
instanced several weeds which had been flourishing in Mr. Caldwell’s 
district for many years which show^ no indication of dying out. Mr. <)uinn 
thmight too much was made of this point. Whv should a weed that grows 
and die^and retprns to the soil all it removed, impoverish the iandP True, 
they womd notice that after a few years the plants might become less vigorous, 
but tius wM probably due to overcrowding. In reply, Mr. Hector considereil 
it a ridiculous farce to attempt to compel landowners to destrov weeds that 
were to mdespread $m the star thistle. In many cases it would cost more 
than the land was worth to carry out the law. He stilt held that no one had 
any ni^t to prevent hW growing such plants on his lami. 
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TRAHIiNG THB PEACH. 

At the afternoon session, Mr. George Oniiin (HoitieulturHl Instructor) 
gave a very interesting address on the training of the peach. Witli 'the 
assistance ot sketches on the blackboard he described the manner of pruning 
to form a low, spreading tree with an open centre. Ho also illustrated the 
different fruiting "rowths, and explaineu hou theise should be pruned under 
varying circumstances. A number of questions concerning tlie roA^orking of 
old trees, the treatment for curl-K'«f, etc., were answered by Mr. Qninn. 

FERTILISERS FOR WHEAT CROPS. 

Mr. W. L. Summers (Inspector of Fertilisers) read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject. Experience had demonstrated that their soils were comparativelv poor 
in phosphoric acid, and that this was the first constituent depleted by the 
cultivation of cereals. The splendid results obtained from the use of super¬ 
phosphate had proved that the farmer could supply any deficiency in avail¬ 
able phosphoric acid at a comparatively low cost. Most of our soils were also 
relatively pooi in nitrogen. Even this pooriu‘SR, lumever, might represent 
1,500 ft». of nitrogen per acre in the first foot of soil. Only a very small proportion 
of this u na at any one time in a condition available to ptan^, but unJor our 
system of bare fallow and surface cultivation during the spring and summer 
the conversion of the nitro^n into an^ available form went on relatively 
rapidly. Besides this, the ofimatic conditions appear verv favourable to tlio 
abstraction of nitrogen from the air by soil ferments, and this would help to 
replace what wa« removed b.V the crops. Only m this wav was it possible to 
account for* the fact that scarcely without exception in all their experiments 
with nitrogen for Axheat crops they failed to get a profitable lesult. With 
potash, analyses had proved their soils to be relatively rich, nnd their ex¬ 
periments in manuring wheat with potassic manures bore out the conectnes., 
of these analv.ses, as on most of their northern soils the potash did not give 
any appreciable incixMise in the returns while lu some ca^ the yields were 
actually reduced. Rpeaking of the wheat lands north of Adelaide, he thought 
they were justified in concluding that it nould he ver> many vears before it 
would be necessary for them to apply eitlier nitrogen or potash. Rome dis¬ 
cussion followed, and various questions were B.sk'd. 

RUET«*RESISTINO WHEATS. 

On the motion of Mr. Caldwell, it was unanimously resolved lhat iii the 
opinion of this Conference a testimonial should be presented to Mr. B. Mar¬ 
shall tor the valuable services he has renderetl the farmers ot this State in 
raisinf^ varieties of wheat which resist the attacks ot red rust iindoi the 
conditions of <*liinate that obtain in South Australia. 

CO-OPERATION. 

Messrs. Caldwell and Moliiieux spoke on the benefits of co-operation, 
more particularly as applied to the dairying industry. 

MANURED WHEAT FOR HAY. 

The Chairman asked Mr. Rummers to initiate a discussion on the value 
of manured versus unmanured a heat tor hay. Mr. Rummers thought this a 
guestion quite outside the scope of discussion. Practically all the hay giown 
in the Loner No*th hr.J South was on land manured with phosphates. Pro¬ 
bably the horses that were worked harder than any others were those in and 
about the city of Adelaiile He wa.s sate in saying that for all these horses 
chaffed hay from manured land formed a large proportion-of their ixition, yet 
they had no complaints of any injury fe.sulting from its use. As a matter of 
fact, stock showed their fondness for the growth on land treated wtih phos.- 
phates, and when manuring was only roininencing it was psually noticed that 
stock would leave the stubble on the unmanured land until they had fed 
down that wliere the manure had been applied. Mr. Caldwell did nrt agree 
with Mr. Summers, as all farmers kfiew that stork would studiously avoid 
rank growths, whether green or as hay, and he had no doubt that hay from 
unmanured land was better than that from land treated with phosphates. 

NEXT CONFERENCE- 

On the motion of Mr. Goode, it was resolved thal tlie next Conference 
be held at Port Pirie. In the evening the delegates and.other visitors wore 
entertained by Mr. J. F. Mai tin, of Gawler, and a very enjoyable time was 
spent. 
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MURRAY RIVER BRANCHES. 

Th4» ahnual Ooafermoe of the Riv^r Murray Branches of the Agrictiltaral 
Bureau was held on Wednesd^ February 94. at Mannum, when tl^ follow- 
ing members were present:—Mannum Branch—^Messrs. Preiss ^hair), Wat* 
ker, Baseby, Eamm, Faehrmann, and 0. lienger, Sohuetae/ Heidrioh, K. 
F. and F. ^tt (Hon. Sec.). Murray Bridge^Measrs. Lehmann, Schubert, 
and Jaensch. Bowhill—Messrs. Weyland and Noonan. Mount Gambier—Mr., 
J. C. Ruwoldt; and Messrs. R. Caldwell and A. Molineux (members of 
Council of Agriculture); George Quinn (Horticultural Instructor), George 
Jeffrey (W'ool Instructor), and sereral visitors. 

Mr. J. G. Preiss oocimied the chair, and, in welcoming the visitors, ex¬ 
pressed regret at the small attendance and tho lack of interest displayed by 
so many farmers in the work of the Buieau. He knew some considered thueir 
meetings a waste of time, but he diffetod from them, as he found that he had 
ilerive<I much benefit from the Bureau. He strongly urged members of the 
Bureau to shoa more interest in the ^ork and to endeavour to interest others 
ae well. 


BORING FOR WATER. 

Mr. H. Schubert read a paper on this tsubject. The supply of watei tor 
their households and s^k was one of the most important matters they as 
larmers had to ‘deal with, and the value ot a good water supply could hardly 
be over-estimated. It was not good management to allow stock to go halt- 
tamished tor want ot water, as was too otton case on the Muri*ay Flats, when 
tliero was an endless supply beneath their feet. A spring or waterhole must 
necessarily have more or less waste land about it. Besides, when us^ tor 
watering stock it often becomes a stagnant pool, in which the cattle will 
stand during the hot weather, renderincr the water unfit tor their use. He 
contended it would pay better to put down a boro and erect a windmill to 
woik a deep bore pump, and^ so secure a supply of clean water at all times. 
In view of the results obtained already in tho Hundred of Burdett with these 
bores, he had no hesitation in predicting that in the near future the farmers 
would largely roly on bore water for their requirements The boring plant 
he had using was made by Mr. Mickan, ot Rhine Villa, and cost about 
£15 With this he had bored to a depth of nearly 180 ft , and two or thiee 
men only wore required to work it. The tollowing is a description of tine 
strata passed through*—No. 1 well, limestone gravel to 15 tt., then sandy 
loam to 70 ft,, then freestone to 122 tt. This bore carries a depth of 22 Tt. 
of water^ and was put down in fifteen days. No. 2 well carries blue clay tor 
30 ft., then 9 ft. of sand, and 48 ft. of sandstone, the depth being 82 ft.,’uith 
14 ft. of water, and the time occupied in holing was twelve days. No. 3 bore 
was in blue clay for 60 ft., then 22 tt of sandstone This only holds 3 tt of 
water and took thirteen daya to bore. No. 4 bore is 76 ft. deep, 20 ft. 
being in limestom* gravel, 30 ft. in sand, and 25 in stone and quicksand. 
This uas put down in nineteen days, and the depth of water is 14 ft. The 
borehole is 41 in. wide, with 4 in. casing. He had used 24 and 26 gauge gal- 
vanised downpiping for casing, but something more lasting was necessary. The 
cost was not heavy, and several of the wells appear to carry an inexhaustible 
supply of water. From his well ho r^ularly watered twenty horses. Ho 
had a tank to carry a week’s supply for 12 horses, and the water was pumped 
into .this by the windmill, so that if thev had a few days without 
Rufilcient wind to work the mill* he’had a supply of water on hand. He had 
bored through hard rock at the rate of 1 in. pei’ hour In reply to questdons 
Mr. ftdbubert. stated that unless quicksand was encountei^ he did not 
put in the casing until the bore was finished. When down about 80 ft , two 
men were neeWRary to work the lever. His derrick was about 20 tt. high, 
and the rods of the bore 16 ft. A hole was first sunk about 4 ft. deep, as it 
was an aaauda^ in working the lever. If care was taken to start the bore 
straight no diinculty wiw experienced in keeping a vertical position. An 
interesting atsoqiMion followed the reading of the paper. 


RED RUST. 

Mr. A. Fadbrmaim read a short paper on this subject. As he had suffered 
mnsiderable loss from wt, he had a verv lively interest in this subject. 
While his experience W him to doubt the generally accepted theory of the 
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life history of tho diaea^, h«*^uaht tlw^y would all agree that the mam 
thing was fe nnd a remedy for it. As neither pickling nor tillage operations 
had any effect as a preventive of the disetose, it was evident that the ohly 
hope was in the rust-resistant wheats. There were a number of these, and 
it would be ne^sary tor the farmers to select trom them the varieties which 
came nearest the standard of perfection, not only in resistance to rust, but 
in (quality of grain and yield. Considerable discussion onbue<i. Mr. Moli- 
imuz outline the life history of red ruft»t, controverting Mr. Faehiinann’s 
theory on the subject. It hud been proved absolutely be>ond doubt that 
red rust was a fungus living upon the sap which was reciuiied b> the plant 
to carry its grain to maturity. Mr. Caldwell instanced th(‘ value of the 
rust-resistant wheats, and referred to the splendid ciops grown by Mr 
R. Marshall even in rusty years. He believed that the average yield last 
season in South Australia was reduced fully three bushels per a( re by rust, 
or a total loss of 3,000,000 bushels, which could ha^e b»en avoided by tlu.'i 
growing of resisting varieties of wheat. One mombei stat^si that he had 
grown Purple Straw, King’s Early, and Majestic wheat side by Hide. The 
two former yield^l at the rate of 6 bushels per acre, being bndlv injured by 
rust, but Majestic gave a return of 12 bushels, although ru.st appeared m 
the plant late in ^lle season. Rome i-eferonce w’as made to the efloct of 
manure on the prevalence of rust on the plant. Mr. .laensch stated that on 
the unmanureu strips of land he found ‘the ciop sntfere<l muck 

more from rust that that on the manmed land. Mi. Cald¬ 
well thought tiiis was due to the manmed crop being 

earlier than the unmanured, and consequently i’urtlKir arivaiiml when 
rust appeared. Mr. Ruwoldt stated that i alt hough Bail’s In)p<‘rial usually 
yielded well with him t^ie rust did a lot of damage tins yeai, and he only 
reaped 16 bushels per acre, as compare<l with 35 bushels from Alnisliairs' 

3. Mr, Faehrniann stated that he had giown both Majc'slic and Silver 
King wheats, but found they had a tendency to fall down Majestic giown 
alongside Purple Straw was not w'orth reaping, while the Intlei viehled 10 
buslu'lfr wr aero. Messrs. Caldwell and Molineux thought Mi. Fuohiinaiiii 
had got liis wheat wrongly naine<l, as, w’heioxor giown, Ma)4*stic hail piovnl 
one of the most resistant varieties cultivate<l. 


POULTRY, 

Mr, F. W. Lehmann read a paper on “Increasing Prcnluction on tho 
Farm,” in which he strongly advocated incieased attention to the poultry 
industry. With the development that had taken place in the export of frozen 
prcxliice they had a practically unlimited market for their produce, niid need 
not fear the exceedingly low prices for suitable poultry and eggs Hint they 
often had to put up with years ago. By the farmer givin|,n mcreast»d atten¬ 
tion to poultry, he did not mean that he should rapidly iiiereast* hi', flock and 
allow them tr wander at- will about the homeetead. To succee<l with poultry 
on a fairly hliTO scale, their habits and requirements must be carefully 
studied. Protection from heat and from cold must be provided, cleanlinesi 
must be observed, fresh, clean water and good, sound food provitled. The 
greatest obstacle on the farm was the question of green food in the summer 
months, as th^lh<'l'' oT +his would undoubtedly affect the succ<'eH of tho farmei’s 
operations. In winter and spring green feed was easily provided by sowing 
several small plots of barlov, which should be wire-netted, and made available 
in rotation to the fowls. Any farmer keening a large number of ftiwds should 
keep them in several colonies, on different parts of tho farm, to 
avoid the ill-offects of over-crowding. * An inter«iting discussion followed. 
The Chairman emphasised the necessity for keeping a supnfv ot co()l, fresh' 
water for tho fowls. He considered it oaid better to f(ed wdiat wheat lie 
could to his fowds than to sell it all at 8s. per bushel. He keeps about 300 
fowls, and considers the crossbred fowl bettor fpr general ouroo'es th.ni the 
purebr<(^ One member stated his experience was that good fowh would give 
a return of 5s. per bushel for the wheat fed to them. He would keep tlie 
fowls in flocks or colonies of about lOO, and give them olenty of room to 
forage about for a portion of their food. Mr. Tiehmann ndviMvJ paying more 
attention to those breeds producing eggs during the winter months, when 
prices were high. If more than 100 fowls were kept, thev should be divided 
and fed in different places. One of his neighbours paid all hib household ex¬ 
penses out of the money received for poultry products. 
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COxOMRATlOII IN DAINYINOi 

M«Mrs. Caldwell and Molineux both addressed the meeting on the bene- 
dts of eo-operation as applied to the dairy industry. 

fivenluff Session* 

Mr. G. Quinn (Horticultural Instructor) gave a short address 
upon “Sorts of Fruit to Grow m the Neighbourhood, and 

How Ui Plant Them.’* He did not advise planting on a 

commercial basis unless they posses^ good land. The poor limestone land, 
with their 12-in. rainfidl, was unsatisfactory. He thought in the flats formed 
by local oieeks, where there was a good alluvial deposit, fiuits of the fig, 
orange, lemon, peach, apricot, grape vine, olive, and almond might be grown, 

and if any possessed a few acies of such land where irrigation could be 

cheaply earned on the currant vine would pay well to grow. Almond.s might 
pay on their cheap land, even with a 12-in. rainfall, it suitable spots were 
selected. Questions on pruning and nlanting were answered. 

Mr. G. Jeffrey address^ the meeting on “Sheep and Wool.” He said 
it was now a recognised principle for the farmer to keep enough sheep to 
supply his own mutton. The question of what kind ot sheep he should Keep 
could only be answered by knowing the obiect for which he kept them. If 
he desired to raise fat lambs for the Adelaide market ht* must cross thevmenno 
with the Shropshire or Dorset Horn. In looking to tlie wool products of his 
flock the farmer should shear the sheep as closely as possible in one cut, ^o 
that the length of the wool would be good. They should class their w’ool, 
and not put all wools into one bale. If he has crossbred and merino sheep hw 
should keep the wools separate. Very inferior or discolouied or icry volKy 
fleeces should be kept out, and the dirty edges of all fleeces trimmed off. 
The bales should be bianded clearly and distinctly, and the w'ool should be 
sent dow'U without a leservo prico plats^l nipon it The tanm*!* cannot 
accurately gauge the \alue of the wool. In Killing sheep on the farm a 
clean ulace should be selected, as this w'»1l hel»> to keep the skins clean. These 
should be dried by being hung across a rail in the shade from neck to 
breech. The Chairman said he had no difficulty m getting lid ot the lambs 
he raised, but, in his opinion, the ewe lambs would have to be retains 1 if the 
supply was to he kept up. He had found it possible to giw two lambs in the 
one season, and he had actually raised four lambs from some of his ewes, but 
such things only occurred during good seasons. Owing to a thunderstorm he 
had much of his wheat knocked dowm, but the sheep ate up the heads, and 
were now picking up the grains. Mr. Jeffrey, in reply to questions, said ail 
wool was bought on clean value, the buyer calculating how' much of the total 
weight would be lost rn scouring, and deducted that in making his values. 
Ho disagre<»d tmlirely with the Chairman’s idea of keeping the ewe lambs 
The best pra<‘tice w’a.s to buy fresh ew’es, as it was better to purchase ewes 
from the large raisers, and, atter taking lambs tiom them, sell them ns fats. 
He considered there was no difference between machine- and hand-shorn 
wool, but he believed the machinen tor various other reasons w'ould become 
more generally used. The improved machines did not tear the wool out, as 
stated. 

NOTCS ON PARMINO. 

Mr. Pioiss read an interesting paoer ou “Notes on Katining: Past. Pr~ 
sent, and Future.” He outlineid the methods adopted in the early days 
ot the colony, and the results, including the march northwards, of the lar- 
mers as they exhausted the lands fiiwt taken un. The marked results obtained 
of late years from the application of phosphates had demonstrated that to the 
depletion of this constituent by continuous crooning the failures of former 
years were largely due. The question they had to face now was, will the 
application of phosphate alone continue for any length of time to give satis¬ 
factory results? This could onlv Jbe determined by careful experiments, but 
it was only natural to suppose that the poorer soils will, as with phosphates, 
^n shew the need of other plant foods, and that in time the richer soils 
Hill also reach that stage when either nitrogen or potash or J^th w'ill have 
to be applied. Althougn his results from the application of phosphnte.s had 
Wn commercially profitable, and the land apparently had permanently bc'ie- 
fitted, as it grew more and better grass than ‘formerly^ he did not consider 
that the crops wei^ the best which could be grown with the rainfall they 
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experienced. In 1899 he sowed hnlt ot a OO-acre paddock with wheat with 
the driU, applying super at the rate of 120 lb. per acre, and leaving a test 
strip a drill width unmanured right acioss the block. He reaped 14 bushels 
per acre from the manured land, but the unmanured strip vas not vC'oitu 
more than 4 bushels per acre. The following year he drilled oats in the 
stubble without any manure, but only obtainea two bags per acre, the tost 
strip ot the previous year Ming equally poor. In 1901 the whole paddock 
was ploughed up and sown with wheat, 200 lb. ot super per acre being applioa. 
He reaped three bags per acre from the field, but the unmaniirod strip that 
carried poor crops in 1899 and 19(X) had a much heavier crop than the rest 
of the held previously manured. The portion leit out ot ciop in 1889 and 
1900 also yimded better than the other portion Another experiment was 
started in 1900, when he ploughed up a paddock of 104 acres, oi which 2'3 
acres had been under oats the two previous years, the remainder being out 
of cultivation. This was sown to wheat, 120 ib. super per acre being applied 
to all but eight acres. The manured land previously under oats averaged 
16 bushels per acre, and the balance 8 bushels, and the unmanured land 4 bushels 
only. The difference in yields on the manured land he attributed ontirelv 
to takeall on the land not previously under oats. In 1901 oats were sown in 
the stubbles, no manure being used, and the crop fed off by ;itock. TJie fol¬ 
lowing year the paddock was pastured by sheep, and last year put into wheat 
again; 120 lb. or super per acre was drilled in,^and the paddock averaged 11 
bushels per acre; the crop qn the headlands, and the 8-acro piece, whidi had 
no manure three years previously, would have yielded quite 4 bushels per acff' 
more than the rest of the field. These two experiences satisfied him that 
they would not continue to get such good results from super alone as tluey 
got when first using it. They also showed that wheat after oats did much 
better than wheat after wheat, or after grazing. To make permanent homes 
on the land they must study how to maintain the soil fertility. Certain 
constituents were lemoved by tlie crop, and it was not sufficient to replace 
only one of them. Both nitrogen and potash were being depleted, and these 
must be supplied by some means or other if they were to obtain maximum 
crops from their land. The potash would require to be supplied by the ust^ 
of potash salts, but he thought they should endeavour to replenish the nitro 
gen by means of farmyard manure, which should be treated in such mannei as 
will encourage the increase of the nitrifying bacteria always present in it. 
The manure should then be applied in light dressings to the fallows. It had 
been proved that warmth, moisture, ana air were necessaiy tor the greatest 
development of this same bacteria in the soil, and they must tlierefoie adopt 
a system of tillage which would bring about these conditions. Where they can 
be successfully grown, the most profitable means of increasing the nitrogen 
supply is the cultivation of peas, beans, clovei, lupins, or other leguminous 
plants. Then rotation ot crops must be studied. Takeall apparently could 
only be combated sucoessfiilly by growing before wheat some crop that the 
fungus wmuld not attack. He found that spelling the land did not have the 
desired result, as the fungus seemed.to attack the grasses also, and so carried 
its spores through the seasons. In the discussion which followed, Mr. Moli- 
neux condemned the system of bare fallow. He believed it would pay better 
to grow other ceops than wheat on the land. Mr.‘Caldwell thought thonteoes 
sitv for conserving the moisture in the soil did not permit of their using the 
fallows in the drier areas for other crops. Besides this, if thev grew crops 
on the fallow the nitrifying bacteria would be less active, and probably render 
the application of nitrogenous manures necessary. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to those who had taken part in the 
Conference, wliich was concluded with music and refreshment pioiided by 
the local friends. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Crystal Brook, Fet»ruary 27. 

PABBIHY—Memn Pary (ohair), W. and A Hamlyn, Hutohison, David¬ 
son, Woston, Townaead, Mornsh.^ as^ Ssrmons 

Rost-ebsistino Wkkats —The Hon Beoretarv lead extri) t ucm aaily 
paper-t re Mr R MarshaU's expenments m breeding new v|ie 4 iir/) and some 
aiscilssion ensned 

Hakly Ghbbn Fbbx> —The Hon Secretary read paper on this subieot 
They all recognised the necessity of haMng a supply of green feed for their 
stock, bat in dry districts it is not always possible to grow summer green 
feed This being so it would naturally be their object to do the next best 
thing, and piovide green feed over as long a peiiod as possible His property 
was just on the border of Go;^ei a line ot rainfall, and summer fodder without 
irrigation was impossible To give his stock the best chance, he had tor 
several years made it a piactice to keep a lew acres oi sandy land fallowed 
and in readiness to sow with wheat after the hrst good rain in February or 
March In 1899 he sowed five acres about the end of February with 45 lb 
Early Para wheat and 60 Ib supei per acre A month latei he was able to 
put ms working horses every night m the naddock This was continued up 
to the end of duly Stock were th^ lemoved and the crop allowed to grow 
result, 11 bushels of wheat per acre Each year since he had followed thm 
practice, and was satisfied that it paid him well In seven years ho had one 
total and one partial failure, two fair returns, and three very favourable Last 
year especially this early green feed saved a large outlay on chaff The pad¬ 
dock was sown on February 16, grazed as indicated for nearl> fi\e mouths, 
and a crop of 20 bushels per aoie harvested 


Reeves Plains. March II. 

Pbbsbnt—M essrs FoUand (chair), McCord George, Gordon W and 
H Day (Hon Sec ) and three visitors 

FKNCiitG -Mr Walter Day initiated a discussion on this subject He 
favoured gum posts, cut fiom large trees, and would not allow them to get 
too dry before using them He made his ftooes 4 ft high, cutting a notch 
on the top with a crosscut saw to let m the barb wire Strainers veie set 
seven to ten chains apart Members generally agreed with Mr Day The> 
did not approve of wooden droppers, and would not put more than two iron 
posts betw^n each gum post 


Arthurton, February 25. 

Pebbbnt—^M essrs Hawke (chair), Short, Rowe, Wicks, Lamshed, Crosby, 
Welch, Peat son, and Palm (Hon Sec ) 

Hoickstbad Mbbting —This meeting was held at the residence of Mr P 
B Wicks, and careful inspection Was r^e of the up-to-date implements, oil 
engine, onaffeutter, etc 

Light v Hbavt Drbsszkgb Of Manubb —^Discussion on this subject took 
place Members had used from 80 !b up to 160 lb per acre of super, and 
generally had not seen any benefit from the heavier dressing, except, in some 
oases in an increase in the straw, whereas one or two instances were given of 
heavier returns being obtained from the lighter dressing The Chairman con¬ 
sider^ the results would depend very largely on the character of the soil 
and its treatment Heavier soils would stand more manure and early fal¬ 
lowed lend that was well worked would hold more moisture than land left 
rough ind consequently would respond better to heavier dressings It re¬ 
quired more moisture to get the full benefit of the heavy application He 
used from 90 tb to 150 lb per acre, and got good returns from the large 
amount 

Wbbd —^Mr Short tabled plant known locally as po»on weed He was 
quite satisfied that it was the cause of impaction in cattle 
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Anffajiton, January 30. 

Pbbbent Mee»8is Snell (chair) Hadfoid Hriend Smith llimdle and 
Matthews (Hon Sec ) 

Sale oi Coulin Moth Apples A losolutiun oxpj easing ugiet at tb\ 
action of the Goi eminent in peimitting the sale of codliii moth infested fiuit 
was earned unanimousb Members considei this n retiogiade step and 
calculated to do much harm to the apple indust i \ 


Brinkworth, February 12 

Present -Messrs Eveieit (than) Russell Moinson Coombe (loss 
Heingus, McEuin^ Welke, Brinkworth, and Stott (Hon Set ) 

Pickling Wheat Discussion took place on tlie use of ioimalin us n pn- 
ventive ot smut and members wished to know whethei foimalin pitkle woi»U 
prove an effective substitute foi bluestone [Yes The tonnula toi foiina- 
Iin picklo has been pubhshted in The Jovrnal soitial times hnl 


Wepowle, February 25. 

Present —Messrs Giay (dun), T and J Oirock, Gale Smith Chnstall, 
and Halliday (Hon Sec ), and ono visitoi 

Harvesters Mr 0 E Smith read a papei on this subicct The com 
pletc hnncstoi has forged rapidly ahead duriilg the past few yeais and 
then aie now a good many hundieds in use in this State The fiist attempts 
to make such a machine wore not altogethei sucoossful but most oi the 
initial difficulties ha\e been oionome, and the harvostei of to-day occupies 
the premier position as a labour-saving implemcul It had many ad\antages 
ovei the strippei , bettoi woik is accomplished with less laboui and with k^ss 
loss of giain The woik, too is done better, and the wheat can be got under 
cover and safe irom iisk of damage by ram He considered that tm saiing 
by the use of tlie haivestei in pieferenoe to strippei and winnowoi was equiva¬ 
lent to €2 lOs per 1(K) bags of gram liarvcetcxl Consideiable disciishio)) 
ensued, but the majority of membeis considered tliat there was too much 
wear and tear on the machines and that with the light average retuins fiom 
the Cl ops in this district the> would not pay 


Amyton, February 25. 

Present—M essis Mills (chair), J T and W Gum, Ivelly, Oimistoii ind 
Mullett (Hon Sec ) ^ 

Rust-resisting Wheats— Some discussion on this subject took place 
Members stated that rust rarely did much harm in this district It ippcnrs 
in most of the crops, but the gram is not injured Last^season much of the 
gram was pinched, but in the opinio^ of members lust was not lesponsible 
ft I much or Hiis 

Dairying —Mr O H Tuokwell, of Wilmington, has piesented to th 
Branch a pure-bred Jersey bull for the use of the dlairv farmers ii^ the dis- 
tiict A hearty vote of thanks was acooided to Mr Tuckwcll for his K^nerous 
gift 

Small t Plump Grain —The Ohairtnan initiated a aicussiun on thm sub¬ 
ject. He was greatly impressed with the results of Dr Cobb’s researches, as 
published m the June, 1908, Journalf and, while he admitted that good cropt 
had, under favourable conditions, beem gtown from shrivelled seed, He thought 
there could be no question bpt that it was safest to sow plump grain Mem 
bers generally favoured plump, or at least medium^sisBed, grain ror seed 
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t4»iw«itboci, PflArautnr 27. 

Pbwii»»t-M««m». Karrairur (chair). B. J. and T. O- tMim, Nictolla, Suit)^ 
Hew«r, C hoe a oa taii, MnnSy, voge), and Hughea (Hon. Sec.), and nine visi- 
tort* 

MoxiTtmit in ManuUbs. -M«nl>«rR witfalMl to ki^ whiether moisttire 
wot allowed for in giTing the analyses of bonedust. [The manure is tested 
jn#t as it goes to the buyer, as this is the only fair way. If there is any loss 
of moisture by evaporation there will of course be leas weight, but no loss 
of phoaphorio acid.—E d.] 

Bxvtbe Pit.— donsiderable discussion took place on the ^estion of bitter 

S it in apples, Mr. E. J, Oinn reading paper read at Forest Range by Mr. G 
lonks sotne time ago. Various and contradictory snggestions weie made by 
members as to the cause of the disease, and iUustrauons were given that 
appeared to indicate that it was due to some other cause than that usually 
suggested, vis., excessive vigour of growth and damp ground. The Hon. Sec> 
retary mentioned that some **Anne Elizabeth** apples on soil that this year 
was tar moister than usual a*orc freer from bitter pit than in former year-. 
Members, however, had noticed that usually the largest apples were 'affected, 
the smaller fruits escaping damage. Members were of opinion that, what- 
ever the cause of the trouble was, tne fruit was affected quite a fortnight before 
it showed on the surface, and would develop on stored fruit apparently quite 
free when picked. 

Exhibits. A large numbei* of exhibits, comprising fourteen varieties of 
apples, four of p^rs, and one plum, weie tabled. A few fruits weie brought 
in for identification. Apple pwlers and corers were shown at work, and dis¬ 
cussion took place on the merits of the different machines. 


DowlliiMVlIiev February 24. 

Present -Messrs. Montgomery (chair). Mason, Phelps, Crowell, and 
IxK'k (Hon. Sec.), and two \dsitors. 

Rvst-besistant Wheats. --Considerable discussion on this subiect /took 
place, and the following varieties a ere mentioned as having escaped damage 
rust, viz.:—Silver King, Marshall’s No. 3, Carmichael’s Eclipse, Gamma, 
Smart’s Pioneer, Ward’s Improved, and Neumann’s Early. 


Nantawarrav February 29. 

Present Messrs. Dixon (chair). Sleep, J. W. and W. J. Dali, Herbert, 
Belling, Greenshields, H. and J. Nicholls (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Maize.- Mr. J. W. Dali advocated growing maize for summer fodder. 
He thought under ordinary conditions it would thrive here. Mr. Gieenshields 
agreed. He experienced no difficulty in growing maize in 'this district. 

Black Rust. Mr. Sleep stated that he had suffered more or less from 
the effects of black rust ever since he had been farming. He had found 
the early sown always more affected than the latieo* crops, and with this 
other members agreed. Members were satisfied that pickling with bluestone 
was not a preventive of black rust, and wished to know whether any treat¬ 
ment of the sees! would be effective. [Mr. D. MoAlpine, Vegetable Patholo* 
gist, Melbourne, states that pickling the seed for five minutes in a solution 
of 1 Ih. formalin in 40 gallons of water will prevent this dfisease.—En.] 

Taeeall. —Mr. Greenshields stated that a crop of wheat on fallow land 
was las4 year badly affected by takeali. He wished to know whether lo 
would be advisable to bow* the same land to wheat this year. Members did 
not tliiiik so, and advised putting in a crop of oats. Mr. Greenshields 
thought he would do m>, and sow stripe of oats and wheat alternately, anti 
watch results. The ^hairman and Hon. Secretary had noticed that takeali 
spread rapidly in a w^ spHng, especiall;v ^hen rain is followed by muggy wea* 
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Hartley) February 26. 

M<>8Brs. Br^k (rhoic^ Jaensch, Boiiuers, htanton, Wuiidarsita, 
Kutiaeri St^in, and Jry (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Wh^t Samples. —Mr. J. Jaens^ tabled samples of Petatz Surprise, 
Puriw Straw, ^ and Rannt wheat. The latter was a very nice grain, long 
and heavy, weighing b6ilh. to the bushel. The crop averaged 25 oushels per 
acre. Mr. Stein tabled Tuscan and Marshall’s No. S wheats. Tlie latter has 
not been grown extensively in this district, but members intend to try it, as 
it promises to suit the locality. The Chairman showed plants of Majestic 
and Purple Straw wheat which had giown since the November rains. The 
heads of the former were hlling splendidly, and the plant was practically 
free from rust, nhilc the Purple Htraw was badly affected. 


Naracoortep February 12. 

PnBffBNT Messrs. Forstei (chair), Attiuill, Caldwell, McLay, Malone, 
■Williams, and Cotton. 

H\rvbbt. Discussion on hni\*est leturns toolj: place. Considerable dam¬ 
age bv lUst was mentioned. Gallant wheat was veiy stiongly recommended by 
Mr. Diifheld as a good yielder and practically rust-proof 

Brands Act. The paper of Mr. Thomas Redman on tlie Brands Act, read 
at the meeting ot the Kingston Branch Agricultural Bureau on December 
5, was taken into consideration. The Chairman generally approved of tlie 
paper He stiongly favoured some means ot checking travelling sheep as 
they w’ent along, and he believed the waybill, safeguarded bv stringent pen 
alties if not filled up as required, as being the biM. Clauses 26 and 27 of tlic 
old Act, as sinof* repealed, quoted bv Mi. Redman, seemed to be the remedy, 
and he strongly advocated an amendment of the Act in that direction. Thera 
was a good deal of shoepstealing carried on in the district, and the only.w'ay 
to trace them was by a waybill. Theie should be a dra.stic amendment of the 
law in the position ot branding. The Branding Act provided for branding 
on the ribs and shoulder These positions were the most valuable pait of the 
hide, and provision should be made for branding on the least important posi¬ 
tions. Provison should be made for smaller brands. The 3-in. regulation 
size was too large. Mr. A. Attiwill was in sympathy with a great deal of 
Mr. Redman’s papei. There had always been a good deal ot sheepstealing 
going on in the district, but it was very difficult to trace it. It was lesolved 
that this Branch generally concurs with the paper read by Mi. Redman at 
the Kingston Branch Agricultural Biir^u on December 5 in I’eferenoe to th‘5 
Brands Act, and that they are strongly of opinion that the clauses in the 
Brands Act 111 of 1878 re waybill for travelling stock, repealed, should be 
lo-enacted by Parliament 


Port Billot, February 20. 

Present —Messrs. McLeod (chair), Welch, Brown, Pannel, Gosden, W. 
E. and W. W. Hargreaves (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Fruit Inhustbt. The Chairman read article from Registet on this 
subject, and considerable discussion ensued. 


Watervale, February 20« 

Prbbent —Messrs. C. A. Sobels (chair), H. E. Sobels, Scovell, Ward, 
Beck. Holder, Hunter, Treloar, Croit, Ashton, Smith, Solly, Perrin, and 
Castine (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary’s report showed nine meetings 
held, with good average attendance. Three papers had been read and dis¬ 
cussed. A vote of thanks was accorded to the retiring officers, who were re¬ 
elected. 
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Bttt«« ,f%tM*u«ry 20. 

PAMhiKt—Treogove (chair), A. and H. Schroeteti Stevens, Bamea, 
Hamdorf, Oommons, and Masters (Hon. See.), and three visitors. 

BuiT^iKBSiSTANT Wbbats. —Bisouasion on thk subject took piace, the 
varieti^ most in favour being Gluyas and Marshall’s Xo. 3. For hay Mar- 
diall’s Hybrid is regarded as a good variety. Members state that little else 
than rust-resisting wheats are grown m this locality now, farmers considering 
it xmwise to run an unnecessary risk ot loss from rust. 

Fahm Motoeb.- oMessrs^ G^. Wills Co. forwarded particulars of cost 
and capacity for work of the Ivei a^multural motors. Members were sur¬ 
prised to note the loir cost per acre for the work don^ and the light weight 
of the 14 horsepower motor, and thought that if the nrst cost of Bie motors 
ootild foe appreciably reduced there would be a great future before them. 

Feuitoeowxnq. —Mr. Commons tabled splendid samples oi grapes grown 
by himself} and stated that his orchard was doing splendidly, a large quan¬ 
tity of fruit having been disposed of this season. 


Quortip February 27. 

Pmeseat—M essrs. Thompson (chan), Cook, Smith, Howe, McOoll, Brew¬ 
ster, Toll, Patten, Noll, and Walker (Hon. Sec ). 

Luokhne.—S pecimens of grapes, maize, and lucemo were tabled, and 
some discussion on lucorno took plaoe. Mr. Cook found a small plot of lucerne 
especially valuable for his fowls during the summer. turkeys also were very 
fond of lucerne. To get the best results watering was necessary, and he 
strongly advised members to grow small areas. The Hon. Secretary soweti 
seed in October, and, with tlie aid of water, had already made four cui;«« 

Febtiusers in Dht Abkas -Mr McColl initiated a discussion on tho use 
of fertilisers in this district. It was necessary to exercise discretion in their 
use, as without sufficient moisture to cause tht» wheat to start he found the 
seed more likely to malt than if sown without manure Last year’s experience 
justified tho use of these fertilisers The poifion ot his crop that was 
manured gave a greater profit per ncio than the poition unmanurod, besides 
which he was sure of more grass on the manured land In wetter seasons the 
manures w’ould pay better still He W'ouid nof advise the general use of 
manures in the Far North, but in tho ranges it would probably pay. Every 
one, however, would need to experiment for himsolf. 


Morchardv February 27. 

Present —Messrs. Toop (chair), Kitto. Kupke, Reiohstein, O’Loughlin, 
Kirkland, HoDougall, and Beck (Hon. Sec.). 

PotTLTBT. —^Mr. Scriven forwarded a short paper on the management of 
poultry on the farm. To get over the lack of green feed during the summer 
ne advised soaki^ chaffed green hay in boiling water and mixing it wutli the 
morning feed. He was afraid it was impossible to entirely get rid of tick, as 
the stables and sheds were almosjb sure to be infested, but by burning the old 
fowlhouses and erecting new ones with the perches swung on fine wire the 
fowls would not be much troubled. A corner should be made dark and also 
orow proof for hens to lay in. 

Show.—I t was decided to hold a show of products of the district under 
the auspices of the Branch. 


Cherry Gardens, March 8. 

Present —Messrs. C. Lewis (chair) J. Lewis, Hicks, Broadbent, Burpee, 
and Ricks (Hon. See.). 

ConnzN Mots. —Several members reported that this insect Hid n6t appear 
to be so plentiful this year, even in unsprayed gardenh, and thought some 
parasite was keeping them in check. 
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Budunda, February 29. 

PRBBXm:—^Mcflflrs. J. von bortouch (chair), SohilleT) Waltei, Schwarz, 
Kltiake, and one visitor. ^ 

Wheat Expebimbntr. —Mr. Walter tabled sample of Theis wlieat, A\ith 
whioh he wm well pleased; also Gamma wheat, which ho strongly recommended 
for cultivation in this district. ^ He sowed 53 Ib. of seed on 1| acres, and har¬ 
vested 844 bushels, the plant being quite free from rust. 

SuHHEB Fodder. —Mr. Kluske tabled sample of amber cane Irom tlie 
Bureau experimental plot. The crop was 6 ft. in l^ight, the stems rather thin, 
but, on the whole, growth was satisfactory. Stock preferred it to .Johnson 
grass. 


Port Plrlep February 27- 

Prhbent— ^Messrs. Wright (chair), Lawne, Johns, .lose, Teague, Morrish, 
Bell, Smith, Hector, and Wilson (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report.— Eleven meeiin<»«j held, vith average attendance of 7.M 
members ; four papers only lead during the year. The Hon. Secreta^ strongly 
appealed to inembeis to attend more regularly, and to take more interest ih 
the work of the Branch. He suggested the aaop|>ion of the praotioe of draw¬ 
ing up the programme of subjects tor discussion during the year. Tliis was 
adopts, and a member made responsible for the main ousiness of each meet¬ 
ing. It was also decided to look into the question of non-attendanoe of certain 
members. Delegates reported on proceedings of Conference at Gladstone, 
and expressed regret at the apathy displayed hy the Branches. 

Prolific Sheep.— ^Mr. Lawrie ropoited that from twelve Merino ewes ne 
had eighteen lambs. 


Koolungra, February 25. 

Present —Messrs. Butcher (chair), Button, Palmer, Jose, Buchanan, But¬ 
terfield, Atkinson, Burgess, Lawry, and Noack ffTon. Sec.). 

Horsebreedino.- -Mr. G. J. Buchanan read trom October, lOOd^ issue of 
The Journal of Agricultuie paper bv Mr. W. Robertson, of Wilmington 
Branch. Considerable discussion ensued. Mr. Butcher thought that stock of 
all kinds would benefit from the improvement in pasture resulting from the 
use of fertilisers. For the farmer to make a sucoess of horsebreeding a ^allion 
must be kept on the farm Mr. Burgess attributed the failure of stallions to 
get foals in many instances to the mares being worked directly after service. 
Mr. Lawry criticised adversely paper on “Horse-shoeing^* in report of Lyndoch 
Branch, in February issue of The Journal. 


Qlacl8tone» March 5. 

Present- Mossrs. Brayley (chair), Bundle, Burton, Cook, McDonald and 
Wornum (Hon. Sec.). 

FRUiraBOWiNG.— Discussion took place on reading of article from Joi/r- 
nal of Agriculture on the selection and planting of flniit trees. 

Mehbbrshzf.—^I t was decided to strictly adhere in ^ture to Rule 4 ot 
officers* conference re attendance of members. 


Qolden QrovCt March 3. 

Present —Measrs. Milne (chair), MoEwin, Maughan, Harper, Angove, 
Ross, Rawlings, N. J. and A. D. N. Hoberteon (Hon. Bee.). 

Bureau B^ow. —Considerate discussion took place on Mr. Maugban’s 
suggestion to hold an annual show of products in connection with the Bureau. 
It was decided to hold a show next February, and a sub-committee was ap¬ 
pointed to make p^iminary. enquiries on the subject. 
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Rhine Vitim. February 29. 

pBB»ieira—^M^Bsrs, H«cker (chair), Lewig, Start, Mickaii, and Vigar (Qou. 
Sec.). 

MAifiTam# TOB Dbt Pibtbict. —^Mr. Lewifi tabled apeoimeng of crop grown 
on white drift sand in this localitv. Some plants from the manured landTwere 
very good^ while on the unmanured block the crop was not worth reaping. Mem¬ 
ber* considered the exhibits a etriking illustration of the value of manure, 
though it was stated that a number of farmers in the district still refused to 
beliere that the practice of manuring was profitable. Dicussion took place on 
results of expeiiments carried out by the Hon. Secretary with various 
manures. Results are published in March issue of Jovrnnl, 


Arden Vale. February 29. 

Pbbbent—M essrs. Warren (chair), Pearce, Fricker, Starr, Willis, and 
Hannemann (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Visit to Adbludx. —Mr. Willis reported on v'drious matters of interest 
that had come under his notice during a trip to Adelaide. Information con¬ 
cerning Gluvas wheat, varieties of saltbush, harvesters, ploughs, etc , was 
obtain^ ana referred to. 

Habvbst. —Discussion on the late harvest took place, and it was agreed 
that the average for the Hundred of Yarrah was 4 bushels; Hundred Wyacca, 
3 bushes, and of hay, 15 owt. per acre. 

Stakpabd BusHBL.^-Members strongly condemned the practice of testing 
the Height of wheat by means of the small scales used by wheatbuyers. JLt 
was almost impossible, with the small measures used, to anive at the proper* 
weight, and it was not uncommon for different buyers to give different weights 
from tne one sample. It was resolved—^‘That the Council of Agriculture be 
requested to urge on the Government, as the custodian of correct weights and 
measures, that the present small scales should not be tolerated, ana that a 
bushel measure should be adopted.*’ Members thought that if a bushel mea¬ 
sure was too large and inconvenient a quarter-bushel measure would bo a 
vast improvement on the absurdly small measures now used. The action of 
the Council in reference to propo^ tests of the value of bleached wheat met 
with approval. 

Saltbush. —Mr. Frioker reported on the various saltbushes growing on 
the plains, and also on the annual saltbush which had spread rapidly during 
the past five or six years in the hilly country. 


Mount Bryan Bast. March 5. 

pBBSBifT —Messrs. T. Wilks (chair), Teddy, Honan, Pohlner, Dunstan, J. 
and £. s. Wilks (Hon. Sec.), and several visitors. 

Poisonous Plants. —Discussion took place on various plants reputed to 
be poisonous to stock. Members consider the Darling pea (Swainsonia) very 
injurious when in pod. 

StNTLQWBBS. —Mr. Pohlner wished to know whether a crop of sunflowers 
on fallow would be beneficial or otherwise to the wheat crop. [Only practical 
teats will determine this. Probably the moisture taken out of the ground by 
the crop of sunflowers would lessen the prospects of the wheat crop —En.J 


Mount Remarkabley February 2S. 

PdBSBNT'—Messrs. Challenger (chair), Joyeensen, Foot, Giles, Morrell, T. 
P. and G. P. Yates, McIntosh, Karger, and (TConheU (Hon. Sqc.). 

WxBt>a.~-Considerable discussion on this subject took place. Several 
members thought more active measures should be taken to enforce the law. 
Some found fault with the District Council for its inaction, while other mem¬ 
bers condemned the Act «a faulty. 
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Wandearah, February 29. 


PWBBIwt^MeMre. RoberUon (chair). Fuller. Dick, W. and R. RoboBta, 
Stanley, £. H. and £. J. Eaglo (Hon. Sec.). 

Motors for Farm Work —A lengthy discussion on the capabilities of the 
Ivel farm motor took place. Members thought the machine would be of 
at uae on the farm, but regarded the price as prohibitive to farmers in this 


gxeat UA 
aistriot. 


Manures. —A short discussion took place on tluj quantity of manure per 
acre most profitable to use in this district, but no definite conclusion was 
arrived at. Other matters of local interest were discussed. 


Inkernrian, March I. 

Present —Messrs. C. fl. Daniel (chair). Board, Kennedy, Lommaii, and 
C. E. Daniel (Hon. Sec.). 

Stock OoMriiAiNTs.— Mr. Kennedy leporiod that hi.s bull, vihich had been 
lent to a neighbour, showed signs of impaction soon alter he bi ought it home, 
and was now bad. Several other inembors ropoited cattle in the district to 
be suffering from this complaint, not\\ithst4indiiig the iiieserice of green feed 
in the paddocks throughout the summer. Mr. Board had lost soieral valuable 
ewes from what appeared to be the same trouble. The flock was running in a 
stubble paddock, but on being removed to a ginss paddock no moie losse«» 
occurre<l. 


Vlrarlnia, February 28. 

Present— Messib. Hatcher, Tayloi, Nash, White, Huxtable, Pav\v, Strem- 
pel, Thompson, Odgers, and Hyan (Hon. Sec.). 

PouLiiiY. -Mr. Odgers rea<l a paper on this ubject, wliicli was well <lis- 
cussed. 


Davenport, February 25. 

Present —Messrs. Trembath (chair), Hewitson, JHoldswortii Ijeck.v, Ro¬ 
berts, Hodshon, McDonald, Tickle, Welbj, and Pybus. 

Hon. Secretary. —Mr. J. E. Locky was elected Hon. Secretary, r/rc Mr. 
Pybus, who resigned. 

Gardening for Amateurs. -Mr. W. Hcxlshon rea<l the following paper on 
this subject:—His remarks applied mainlv to this district, where frosts occur 
from May until August. Only the most hardy or quickly maturing varieties 
should be grown out of doors during those months, until latter end of Septem¬ 
ber and October, when the soil is warm. Jf the ground is turned up and loft 
rough during the winter, it is thou, by biuug open to the heat of the sun, in 
condition much ««arlier tor racoiving the seed than if freshly dug up. By ob¬ 
serving the following directions, as near our climate will permit, success 
may be assured. First of'all prepare the seedbeds carefully, and have the 
seeds on band ready to plant as soon as the weather is fight and the soil 
warm enough. Often seeds de».ay in ctdd and wet soil. To secure germina¬ 
tion, moisture, heat, and a csertain amount of air are necessary A seed may 
retain ite vitality for years, while, after germination has onoo commenced, a 
check of a day in the process nmy be fatal. Tt is just at this time-—between 
the commencement of germination and the formation of the first true leaves— 
that it needs the aid of the gardener to secure favourable conditions. 1st, A 
proper degree of moisture, without being soaked with water. 2ntl. A proper 
degree of neat, secured by sowing the seeds when the temperature of the soil 
is moat favourable, and this for each variety may be learned from a careful 
study of the following hints and the experience of the most sniroessful gar¬ 
deners in our district. 3rd. Covering' the seeds properly. 4th. Such a condi¬ 
tion of the soil tWt the ascending stem can easily penetrate it, and the young 
roots speedily find suitable food. These points must be remembered wheu 
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you are about to plant foedft. tne 000(1111199 every weed should 

be rmoVed^ and the omgt whioh forms after each ram should be broken up, 
and the ground stirred as fcm as it k dry enough to permit. The more fre¬ 
quently this is done, the quieker ^ plants grow. Pounds are wasted annu¬ 
ally in Australia by people planting sead8> and afterwards tearing them to 


chance growing. The 


who hare not patience to ctue tor 9eedB after 


ashes. The best is stable and hen manure mixed. Use this liberally, 
8 or 4 in. thick all over the ground, not in small (^aoes, as is usually done 
when making hills tor pumpkins and meloBS. It is rery noticeable in any 
season, especially a dry one, how much better the crops grow wheze this is 
applied than where other fertilisers were sown. The sou retains the moisture, 
and trum the start the plants grow quickly, and soon cover the ground and 
shade it before hot weather sets in. Hen manure is the beat and least expen¬ 
sive ; it is always ready to be gathered, as almost every one who gardens keeps 
some poultry. Fully nine-tenths of the failure of seeds to grow is caused by 
careless o** improper planting. The first essential step towards securing a 
good crop is to procure good seeds; but the next step—which is of equal im¬ 
portance—is to know just how to plant them. Many people think it is suih- 
cient if the seeds are put in the ground, and that if they fail to grow it was 
the fault of the seeds. One ot the most important thmgs is in preparing 
your seedbeds. The ground should be thoroughly broken up, mixing plenty 
of well decomposed manure with it. It shoula be made quite fine. For the 
small seeds it is much better ta go to a little extra trouble, and sift it through 
a half-mcL sieve. Never work the soil when wet, for it then becomes hard, 
and if the seed is planted when in this state a crust will form over it and 
prevent the tender seedlings from coming through. The depth to which seeds 
are planted depends upon their sice. Fine flower seeds should be planted very 
shallow, not more than one-eighth to a quarter inch deep. Cover seeds with 
a thin layer of cow manure, dried and sifted fine, and water after with a fine 
rose. Cabbage, turnip^ carrot, and seeds ol this size should be planted about 
halt an inch deep, wmle beans, peas, and com should be from two to three 
inches. After planting .the seeds, which should always be done in drills (even 
wlien sown in a small seedbed), it is nec'essary that the soil be pressed firmly 
down in order to bring the in close contact with the moist soil. This 

may be done with the hand, a piece of board, or back ot the spade. In ins 
opinion the greatest failure in growing seeds is the drying ot the soil after 


planting, ine soil may be moist and tiie weatner lavourabie lor a rou da>s 
after plantiz»g and just as the seeds are germinating, or perhaps above ground 
the soil gets dry. and the plants, being unprotected from the hot sun, are 
quickly destroy^. For shading:- Bran sacks opened out and tacked to 
stakes over the bed a foot from the ground are equal to anything for this pur¬ 
pose. It is a protection on cold nights, and can oe removed during dull wea- 
ther and as soon as sun is off in the evening and replaced in the morning. 
Watering the seedbed constantly is the cause of seeds not growing. There aie 
people wno water heavily every night, and allow the sun to dry soil and seeds 
all up next day. Hemember also, watering plants as soon as the sun goes 
down with cold water scalds the tender plants when it comes in contact witli 
the stem on a level with the hot soil. Htand the Abater in the sun during the 
day, and nator at about sunrise. The seedbed only requires sufficient moisture 
for them to germinate. Water with a very fine hose ever> second or third 
dav. and do not let the sun dry it.. A small gaideu well manured and careil 
for will give larger returns and more pleavSiire than a large one only half pre¬ 
pared and neglected after planting. A lengthy and interesting discussion 
ensued, a number of questions being answeretl by Mr. Hodshon. 


Vl|;^«rle, February 20. 

Messrs. Rowe (chair), Blizard. Yaughi 
burrows, Jaescbke, and Oreen (Hon. Sec.). 


Perry, Rodgers, 


thb Muscat Vtnx. —Discussion on this suMeot took plaee. 
al members had sucxjess m pruning the Muscat Gk>rdb Blanco on the rod 


Several members hi^ sucxjess m pruning the Muscat Gk>rdb 
and spur system, but others reported failure 
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Mount Pleasant, March II. 

—Messrs. Phillis (chair). Giles. Oodfree, ThoniNon, J. and P., 
Miller, Tapscott, Royal, and Vigar (Hon. Hec.). 

Rbd Rust.— Several members reported that vaiicties tlwt esc'aped dain- 
age by rust three years ago, notably Blount's Lambricg an<l Tuscan, wcie 
badly affected this year. Some discussion on Mar.simli\ No. 3 wheat took 
place. Some members had purchased seed which developed into a while- 
mraw^ wh^t, othera had grown a purplenstrawed wheat under tlie name ot 
Marshalls No. 3; both appeared strongly resistant ol rust. Some discussion 
on the value ot rust-affect^ grain for feeding purpostnj took place. Sinerai 
mem^rs stated that they had used this wheat witn good results It uns 
nated that many crops that promised lour bags per acre had bo<*n rtKliic<*d to 
o bushels, and in some cases as low as 2 busliels. 


Port Brouffhton, February 25*. 

Pbbsent —Messrs. Harford (chair), Barclay, Pattingalc, Dennis, Whit¬ 
taker, Button, Tonkin, ami Dalby (Hon. Sec.), and seven visitors. 

Bathuust Bunn.—The Hon. Secretary called attention to the prevalence 
of this weed throughout the district, and strongly advised membeib not only 
to destroy the weed on their own properties, bill also to urge fin the District 
Oouncil the necessity for enforcing tho law generally. 


Onetree Hill, February 25 

Pkesknt— Messi’s. J. Bowman (chair). G. Bounian, Haiiilt, Blake 
jFlower, Hogarth, llould. Smith, Thomas, and C’lucas (Hon. Sec ), and three 
risitors. 

“Time is Money.”— Mr. Barritt read a paper on “Time is Money : How 
to Save Both,” There were plenty of farmers who were hardworking, hard- 
living, and very careful of any money that came into their hands, and who would 
be very surprised it they were told that every day they were wasting money 
in many ways. He would try to point out how money can bo lost on a farm. 
He had. been to plenty of farms in this State, where the owners have pei- 
haps been living lor twenty or thirty years, and what did he findF No gates, 
very often some brush pulled together, or the remains of an old winnower, 
with two or throe barbed wires. Possibly on the aveiage two of those havf» 
to be opened every day to get a cart or team through ; by the time it is clearc^d 
away and put in place again five minutes have been lost, which will make ten 
minutes each day, to say nothing of the-wear and tear ot thie openoi’s hands, 
olorthes, and temper. Well, this ten minutes a d^ pans out to seven and a 
half days a year, and at (is. a day represents £2 5s., or enough money to 
make at least five ‘good, strong, four-barred, ten-feet gates, which could be 
opwed and shtit in a few seconds, and wfadch if once a year are given a coat 
or gas tar, with as much kerosine as it will take, will last a lleiime, and be 
a great improvement to the appearance of the farm. Another way where a lot 
of time is wasted is in working with old, wornout tools. People think it would 
be extravagant perhaps to put away an axe becau'ie it had got worn down 
thick, or a spade or shov-^ that was worn a lot, but still just md, but really, 
when a tool gets past a certain point it is economy to cither‘'send it to a sale, 
whore you would always find some one fool enough to buy it, or else throw 
it away. Take two men fencing, give one the best of tools and the other tho 
wornout things, suci as he had seen men working with at times. Hd 
believed the man with the former could do twice the work that he could witli 
the latter. Allowing, however, only one-quarter more, see what hnpprns in 
digging a mile of postholeB in hard groundu at three yards apart, vihich would 
bo about 586 posts. If A., with tho good tools, did 40 holes a day, it would 
take him 14i days; but B., only doin^: 80 holes a day, w’ould take 19i days, 
or a dWarrunn of five days, which, at Os. a day, oqufds 30s., which would buy 
quitett'gbbdk of spades, shovels, picks, and bars. There are also many other 
things if used save time. For instance, be found that in taking down a 

leaoe a tornghawk wgs the best'tool fur wire-cuttuig. They could go along with 
tho tomahawk in oisihAnd and somothing to chop on in the other—^tbe back 
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of an axe, for iitBtanoe~-aft«r one blow the wire will alwayi break, and a man 
could out all tlm knots out almost as fast as he oould walk aloim. Some 
people used a file, and would think it awful to out wire with an edged^tool like 
a tomahawk, but for any one doing much fencing it would pay him to buy a 
new one rather than do without, but an old one ground to a short edge is 
best. Another great saring would be in the more liberal use of paint, not 
only on the farm implements that are made of wood, but on the farm build* 
ings and house. If a man spent lOs. on a pig and sold him in two ^months, 
for d&l he would think he had done dU right, but if he spent the lOs. on 
paint and on a very hot day sat in 'the shade and painted his wagon, drays, 
etc., and in other spare time painted his stable and house, he possibly would 
find in time that tl^ 10s. spent on paint was quite as good an investment as 
the 10s. spent on the pig. It is much the cheapest way to buy the white 
lead, boiled oil, etc., and mix it themselvee^to whatever shade they wished. 
Considerable discussion ensued, especially oh the subject of gates, and it 
was decided that this be the subject for next meeting, members to bring rough 
sketches' and specifications for farm gates. 


Whyte-Yarcowlei March 19. 

Phesemt Messrs. Hack (chair), Pasooe, Dowd, Hatherly, Makin, Kor- 
netzki, Lock, Mitchell, and Faul. 

i<^ODi)Eii Plants and Weeds.— ^Mr. Paaooe read a paper on this subject. 
He thought there were unbounded possibilities for South Australian stopk- 
raisers in the cultivation of fodder plants where the Land can be irrigated, or 
where the water level is within reach of the roots. Other crops, such as 
rape, rye, holcus, and sorghum, can be grown in drier situations. Luperuo, 
however, is the king of femder plants. The difficulty with it in this district 
was the prevalence of frosts and strong, drying winds in spring. Around 
Adelaide, nowever, a number of landowners grow very heavy crops with tb<' 
aid of irrigation. At Orroroo ralendid lucerne was grown on land watered 
by the Pekina Creek. At the Hon. J. J. Duncan’s Onm^ Croak Station fidO 
Aorea v'ere under lucerne, and this did well without irrigation. Paspalum 
dilatatum had been strongly recommended as a droughr-resisting fodder 
plant, and might, perhaps, do here. Members would like to try this plant. 
[Taspalum dilatatum is a splendid fodder plant under favourable conditions. 
Our northern country is, however, far too dry, besides which it is a very ex¬ 
pensive plant to establish. It is mostly propagated by rooted pieces of ofrl 
plants, us seed is very unreliable.—^E d.] 


Burra, March 11. 

Present - Messrs. McDonald (chair). Field, Goodridge, Arnold, Flower, 
Hawkes, and Harvey (Hon. Sec.). 

Poisonous Plant. —The Chairman tabled plant with small ‘'reddish- 
pink.” pea-ehaped flowers and long >eod pod^ which was ^ alleged to be 
poisonous to sheep. [Plant is probably Iiotus Eehriana, and is reputed to be 
poisonous to stock.— Ed.] 

Wheat Experiicbnts. —Mr. Field stated that during past years ho bad 
experimented with over thirty varieties of wheat, and or these he considered 
Marshall’s No. 8 and Purple Straw best suited to the district. Last year he 
sowed these varieties on 2o-acTe plots, applying one bushel of seed and 212 lb. 
super per acre. The whole averaged 3^ bushels per acre, Marshall’s No. d 
beiug o or 4 bushels per acre better than Purple Straw. The season gene¬ 
rally was very favourable in this district, and many fanners reap^ 20 
bushels and more per acre with lighter dressings of super. 

BoEkino Stubble. —It was agreed that where the land was to be cropped 
two years in succession it was necessary to burn the stubble. Members would 
rum however, regard such practice as "good farming.” They consider the 
stphble should be graaed for at least one year. 

Manured Hat.—H ost mrnnbers were of opinion that horses did better on 
hay grown on land mjonured with phosphates than on hay from unmanured 
land. 
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Port Elliot, March 19. 

Pbbsbnt —Messrs. McLeod (chair), Green, Welch, Paniiol, W, K. and \V. 
W. Hargreaves (Hon. Sec.). 

Fbbd BOR Dairy Cattle. —The Chairman read paper Iroin report of 
Penola Branch on growing feed for dairy cattle, and a go<M discussion ensued. 
Members consider raj^ too strong tor uairy cows, tainting the milk Mr. 
Green advocated growing rape for green teed, luast year he cut his rv<' three 
times, and then stripped it when it was about 3 ft. in height. 

Destroying Weeds. —Several members advised putting a little salt on 
the stumps when chopping up the plants of Sodom apple (Solanuni sodoiu- 
aeum). Others suggested arsenic, but it was tearod that cattle i\()iild suifer, 
as they often chew these old stumps 


WIlmlnfiTton. March 2. 

Present —^Messrs. Robertson (chair), Bischot, A. and M Bauer, Lauter- 
bach, Broadbont, Lehmann, Zimmermann, Sullivan, and Payiio (Hoii. S<'c ) 

Membership. —It was decided to communicate with all Branches in ictei- 
enoe to changes in method of appointment of members suggested hv this 
Branch. Members recognise that each Branch may adopt a rule pio\idiiig 
for the retirement of one-third of the members annually, but what w ns de¬ 
sired was uniformity of action, and this could only bo obtained by the CVmn- 
cil of Agiiculture making it a rule that all Branches should follow the couise 
suggested. 

Work of Branch. —The Chairman pointed out what, in his opinion, the 
work of this and other Branches should include, and suggested various ways 
of keeping up the interest of the members in the work and making tin* Bureau 
of greater value to the State. He particularly urged the value ot poiiodical 
visits to farms and the adoption of the question box. It was decided to have 
a regular “question box iiight.’^ 

Poultry. —Mr. Sullivan read an interesting paper on this subject. Ho 
recommended choosing a nice, well-drained slope tor the yards^ w*hich should 
not be too largo, and should be enclosed witn 6-ft. wire-netting. As. little 
wood as possible should be used, galvanized iron being preferred for houses. 
He recommended making small houses on wheels, in order to be able to move 
them about. Nests can be made of kerosine tins cut lengthwise, and the 
straw must be renewed froouently. The water supply must be kept shaded 
and kept sweet. The vessels should be of wood or earthenware. He gave 
soft feed in the morning, with a little meat occasionally, and grain at uigHt. 
To keep the houses free from vermin, sprinkle occasionally with Cooper’s 
sheep dip or Quibell’s disinfectant. The houses must be cleaned regularly. 
For preserving eggs he found one pound of water glass to five gallons of water 
as good as anvthing. As good all-round birds he recommended the Plymuuth 
Rocks, Wyandottlw, and Orpingtons, and for table birds the Wyaiidottes. A 
very interesting discussion ensued on the various points brought forward. 
Several members championed the Leghorn for egg production. 


Caltowle, March I. 

Present —Messrs. Hewett (chairlf, Graham, Lehmann, Potter, Neate,^ 
Jettner, and Royal. 

Gladstone Conference.- -Mr. Hewett reported at length on proceedings 
of Gladstone Conference, and strong^ cemented on the inditfereilcc shown 
bv the members of most of the Branches which should have been represented. 
He also keenly criticised the paper read by Mr. Hector on noxious weeds. 

Horses Eating Wheat. —Discussion took place on treatment of horses 
thi^Jisd eaten a quantity of wheat. A Melbourne paper was quoted as the 
aulnority for the statement that doses of one tablespoonful of (^rbonate of 
soda in one and a half pints of'water, given as quickly as possible after the 
disooveiT is made that Ine animal has been eating wheat, had never failed to 
relieve £be animal. 
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OrroroOf March 18. 


PtutsSMT—Mewra. Moo^ (okair). Harding, W. and A. Robertson, Copley, 
Lilleorapp, Jamieabn, and Tapsoott (Hon. Sec.). 


Dazbt Cattx«e —Article by Mr. Thomson in Noreinber issue ot The Jour» 
nal of Agrievlture on purebred versus crossbred cattle was read, and short 
discussion ensued. 


RusT^-RBAiSTAirt WHEATS.—Short discussion on this subject took place. 
Owing to this district bmng practically free from rust, members have little 
• experience of the qualities of these whMts. 


Standard Sample op Wheat. —Mr. W. Robertson read a paper on this 
subject. This matter had been frequently discussed, but th^ had not aooom- 
plisned much. At the abortive oonferenoe held in August, 1900, it was stated 
by the merchants that a double standard could not be adopted owing to the 
extra expense it would involve. He failed, however, to see where this ex¬ 
pense would come in. The present system was very unsatisfactory to the 
wheatgrower, and this had be^ brought forcibly under their notice during the 
past season. It was quite time the farmers combined and demanded a say in this 
matter. He would prefer the adoption of the American system, and have three 
grades, so that the farmers would be paid according to the quality of their 
wheat. Under the present system they were practically paid according to 
quality up to the standard, but got no consideration, for wheat over the swn- 
dard. The system of docking Id. per bushel for each pound under the stan¬ 
dard was a very unfair one; Id. per bushel should be quite sufficient. He 
hoped all Branches/ of the Bureau would take this matter up, and that they 
would be able to accomplish something before next harvest. 


Clare, February 26. 

Present —Messrs. Birks (chair), Kelly, Carter, Knappstein, Martin, an 1 
Greenway (HoA. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Fruitgrowers’ Association,— ^Discussion took place on this subject, and 
it was decided to support the committee of the Fruitgrowers’ Association m 
their endeavour to make that body thoroughly representative of the fruit¬ 
growers of South Australia. A number ot members intimated their inten¬ 
tion of joining the Association, and endeavouring to induce other growers to 
do likewise. 

Complete Harvester.— Mr. Martin introduced discussion on this subject. 
He had used both stripper and harvester during the past season, and after 
careful consideration of the work done by Doth machines was of opinion that 
the complete harvester was immeasurably superior. The harvester was a 

?;reater labour saver, besides doing hrst-olass work. From 100 bags of grain 
rom the harvester he got only half a bag of screenings and practical^ no 
broken grains. From the stripper working alongside he nad 86 bags of grain, 
six bags of screenings, and a wagon load of *^heads.” Another great imvan- 
tage of the harvester was that it could be used earlier and later in the day 
than the stripper, and on days during which the stripper could not be workea. 
Considerable discussion ensued, and it was agreed by those members who had 
used the harvester that it was a great improvement on the stripper. It has 
been stated that the harvester loses more grain than the stripper, but this 
has not been the experience of members, since if the wind is properly regu¬ 
lated the loss from the harvester is much less than that caused by the heads 
and doorings produced by the stripper and winnower. The discussion raised 
by many as to the harvester distributing weed seeds is not worthy of ooP- 
sidcratiop. The initial cost of the harvester is no more than that of the 
stripper and winnower. The horsepower necessary is about 30 per cent, 
more, but this is more than equalised by the smaller amount of labour re¬ 
quired. As refmrds the alleged intricacy of the harvester, this can be mas¬ 
tered by any map of ordinary intelligence. The ordinary stripper will not 
satisfactorily thrash tough, resisfent wheats, whereas the harvester thrashes 
these tough wheats perleotiy. 
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Naracoorte. April 2. 

pRBSKNT- Messrs. Forstei (chair), Williams, Wardle, Gorton, Duffield. 
Buck, Oaldwoll, Coe, and Schinokel (Hon. See.) and several visitors. * 

CoDTiN Moth.-— Mr. Duffield read a paper on this subject, giving his ex- 
Mriences in combating tlw pest. He found it a mistake to remove the ban¬ 
dages as soon as the fruit was gathered, as on examining about twenty-five 
bandages on his tr^s in the beginning of August he caught some hundreds 
of moths. He considered spraying when the blassoms were on the trees effec¬ 
tive in dealing with the first brood, but the later broods were far more 
troublesome. Some discussion on the paper followed: also on treatment of 
vines to prevent oidium. 

Homestead Meeting. - This meeting was held at Mr. Duffield's home¬ 
stead, and, after formal business wa-* coiicludod, members inspected the or¬ 
chard, which covers about seven acres of land. The trees wore generally 
looking well, and the ci^s generally had been satisfactory. The visitors, in¬ 
cluding a number of ladi^. weje niterwards entertained by Mr and Mrs. 
Duffield, and a very enjoyable afternoon was spent. 


Mallala, march 71 

Present— Messrs. McCabe (chair), A. and H. B. Moody, Nevin, Loller, 
Churches, Jenkins, W. and 8. Temby, Worden, and Stephenson (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Bushel. —Mr. Stephenson initiated a discussion on this sub¬ 
ject, and strongly condemned the delay last season in fixing the standard. 
A serious wrong was done to the producer, as a very large quantity of wheat 
was bought under last year’s standard of 03 lt>. per bushel, and then, within 
a day or two of Christmas, the standard for tlie season was fixed at 614 tb. 
It did not require very much thought to see how unfair to the farmer and 
profitable to the buyer this praotioe was. In his own case be had to sell wheat 
weighing 61 ft. at a deduction of 2d. per bushel under market price; yet 
within four days the standard was reduced li ft and he had no doubt his 
wheat was sold by the buyer under the lower siandard at practically full 
rates. He had considered this qi^iestion very carefully, and could see no fairer 
way than that advocated by Professor Lowric a few years ago viz., the 
adoption of two fixed grades. If this wore done there would be some incen¬ 
tive to farmers to clean their wheat properly. Mr. H. B. Moody thought 
that until the whole system was changed there would be little chance of any 
alteration, as the wheatbuyers had the whip hand of the growers, who were 
not consulted in any way on this matter. He believed the best plan 
would be to adopt the system of auction sales of wheat, and moved—*‘That 'the 
method of fixing the standard bushel is very unsatisfactory^ and we con¬ 
sider it advisable that the farmers should natronise the auction system in 
selling their wheat ” This was carried unanimously 


Saddleworth, march 18. 

Present —Mtassrs. Frost ('chair), Benger, Bee, J. H. and T Kckermann, 
Klau, Leeder, and Coleman (Hon. See.). 

Wheat Experiments.- The Chairman and Hon. Secretary reported upon 
over fifty varieties grown this season, the larger number grown by Mr. Frost, 
who found Majestic, Fiekl Marshal, JoViathan, Bobs, and Federation to be 
good. Members considered Dart’s Imperial one of the best wheats ever 
grown but for its liability to take lust. It has been observed that wheats 
free from rust two or more years ago were affected much more this season. 

Unpicklbd Seed Wheat.— It is recognised that pickling wheat with blue- 
stone not only retards its germination, but in the case of cracle^ grain stops 
its growth altogether, so that untreated seed comes up quicker and thickei 
thap pickled. Mr. Benger’s experience last season confirms the above. Th<' 
untmted seed yielded seven bags to the acre, while the pickled grain drilled 
alongside only averaged five haw. The variety was Marshall’s No. 3, and 
though heade with smut were noticed in November hero and there, he failed 
to notice any smut when stripping, or even to smell it. 
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Bablbt. —Bamplei of ikmiM bArlay and Algerian oats were 
tabled by Hr. Ben^r. who redommended thia barley in place of Oap^ tor 
green feed, as it jneMedt^rery well. The oats were plump and fine^, the 
return was 87 buiUb per aore. 

Effbot Of ManobxIvg. —BCembers reported that where manure is applied 
to the wheat crop t^e land appeared to oe getting better year by year. This 
was especially notioeable on poorer soils 

Hauaowino avtbr DbiXiLXKo.— This is practised by many farmers, the 
wheelmarks on hilly land are corered, otherwise they are liable to wash out 
Into de<>p ruts. Young weeds turned ap bv the drill hoe^, which would pio- 
hably have started to grow again^ are again pulled about and killed, tlmee 
pressed down by horses’ feet while drilling especially. Harrowing is more 
important late in the season in checking weeds and leaving even surface. 


Rlchman’s Creek, February 29. 

Present- Messrs. Freebairn fchair^ h H. and J. H. Lehmann, Gebert, 
J. and J. S. MoSkimmi^, Knox, Roberts Wright, Nicholson, Mattner, 
Knauerhase, and Kelly (Hon. Sec.). 

Rabbits. —Hr. A. Nicholson read a paper on this subject. The spread 
of rabbits in South Australia had been largely helped by thoughtless and 
thoughtful people. The former were those who introduced them to various 

Sarts of the North for amusement or sport; while the thoughtful people were 
tiose who, in the days when payment was made for rabbit scalps, carried the 
rabbits about and released them in pairs in favoured spots. In regard to 
theii destruction it would be nothing less than a farce for their District 
Onuncil to prosecute landholders for neglecting to clear their land while the 
neighbouring Oouncil takes no steps to carry out the law. Phosphorised pol¬ 
lard was the moat popular agent for destroying rabbits, but he was noc 
favourably impressed with its value in this locality, as by the time the country 
is bare enough for the rabbits to take readily to the baits the results will 
hardly be worth the trouble. Besides this, there was considerable danger of 
loss of stock from the poison. Where the country is clear and the rabbits in 
burrows digging, them out will dispose of them fairly easily. Some people 
flooded the burrows to drown or drive the rabbits away but it was quicker in 
the long run to dig them out. He found it a good plan to encourage the 
ants alraut the burrows. Whenever a rabbit is destroyed drag it near the 
hole and leave it. The ants will soon swarm about it, and he found that rab¬ 
bits and ante did not live peaoefullv together Last year they had very few 
rabbits, but he thought they must have increased 200-fold, as they were ex¬ 
ceedingly numerous. It was a great pity that unstocked land that would 
after the splendid summer rains have been a waving fleld of spear grass shoutd 
be as bare of feed as a road owing to the rabbits Tbe Chairman agreed that 
digging out was the best, but other members advocated laying phosphorised 
poUard about the holes. Care was, however, necessarv in the mixing, other¬ 
wise it might fire, Mr. F. H. Lehmann dissolved the phosphorus in bisul¬ 
phide of oarbon, and as no lumps at all were left, the danger from fire a as 
greatly reduced. 


Balaklava, march 10. 

Present —^Messrs. Reid (ohair>. Baker. Anderson. Burden, Hams, 
Neville, Smith, Tiller, Thomas, and Black (Hon. Sec), and one visitor. 

Wheat at Aublaipe Show.— ^The Chairman stated that all three prifles 
offered for wbfeate grown by members of the Agricultural Bureau were won by 
the Lipson Branch. The oompetition was poor, the winning lots were un- 
namM, and peiEonally he did not consider the sample a good one. 

WBB]m.---Mr. F. Anderson read a paper on this subject. Weeds he 
would desoribe as u s eless or objectionable plants, and they were too numerous 
to attempt to enumerate, nor Has it worth referring to the many weeds that 
had flouriidied in past years. What concerned thM most was how to dea^ 
witib the weeds whloh were th>ubling them now. Many of the worst of the^ 
weeds were originally introduced as gsrden plants, others hod been distri¬ 
buted in impoited seeds, hay, etc., and every year they seemed to be adding 
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nw names to the already long list of weede. The rapid spraad of many of 
these weeds was doubtless due to tho seeds being blown by the winds, but 
sheep were by no means a small agent in this aork. Some or these plants are 
easily Imt under control by cultivation; otliors do not seem affected in tliih 
way. When land is left out to pasture, these objectionable plants, not being 
eaten by stock, seed freely, and if not taken in time quickly add to Ih© 
difficult^ of elimination. Where weeds are spread over large areas their 
destru^ion will bo a matter of considerable difficulty, and individual effort 
would be of little avail. If the Noxious Weeds Act were strictly enforced by 
the District Councils, and bona l^de efforts made by tlie landholders to clear 
tho adjoining district roads, he believed it would have a marked effect in 
preventing the spread of many of the worst weeds they had to contend with. 
Then they could also do much to prevent newly introdncod weeds obtaining a 
hold if they would all make a practice of dealing promptly with any new 
weed that makes its appearance in their neighbourliu<Kl. Members are of 
opinion that the Noxious Weeds Act should bo amended so that its provisions 
could be enforced without unnooessary expense. 


Petlna Well, February 27. 

Pahsrnt- -Messrs. W. Penna (chair) R. Penna, Fiddamau, Johnson, and 
five visitors. 

Whbatohowing. Various questions connected with fieediug operations 
were, discussed. Mr. Giles did not consider it advisable to sow just now, 
the rains have come too early and were not likely to (outinuej with the rwuM 
that the seed would probably malt. Ho would prefer to wait until the on 1 
of March or beginning of April. Home favoured ploughing in the hochI, but 
they reciuire<l an attachment to the plough to level the ground. Thrw 
incn<« w'w» considered deep enough to plough scrub lands in this districr. 
The solid mouldboaid was considered h^t for sandy land, and tho prong 
mouldboard in stiff soil. Ploughing in smi on inllow land was favouml. In 
regard to pickling seed, some membeis would ^ow clean seed in dr.y land 
witlKJUt pickling. Home members use 8 oz. bluestone to tho bushel of seed 
Various methods of pickling were discussed, members bcung dividinl in their 
opinions. 

Halthush and Bvckbush. Tho cultivation of saltbush was discussed 
Mr. Giles did not think it would pay farmers to devote any attention lo this 
matter, but others though it would he worth trying. The qi^tion of how 
to make use of biickbush was raised, and it was suggested that it could bo cu» 
wdieii young and stacked tor use in times ol scarcity 

Oats ani> Baiu.ky. -Oats are not grown much h<?re, though Cape oaU 
W'ill do well. English barJey was also consideivd worthy of a trial, especi¬ 
ally on 9 ld land as a change irom wheat. 

CiTTiNG MAin.RK Hhoots, Memb'is considered it made no inaloiud 
difference in the aftergrowth when mallee shoots were cut, and they advised 
doing the work when burning stubble. 


Kfngrffcote, IMarch 14. 

pBflsBNV>-Messrs. Turner (chair), P. T. and O. J. Bell, Carter, Melville, 
Neave, Ayliffe, Wright, Nash, and Cook (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Eaamafks on Shkki*. Home discussion on the registration of earmarks 
took place, and a motion lavoiiring the practice was carried, moat of the 
members being, of opinion that two or more notchea should bo provide»i for. 

Pasi»aluh^DhiAtatttm. Mr. Ayliffe reported having grown this grass for 
several vears in the Mount Ixifty Rangsa, and found it an exwllent fodder, 
doing well when once established, even on/iry land. He had several hun¬ 
dreds of roots growing on his farm, and tiwy wore doing well. Mr. Cool 
invit^ niemhi'rH to iiispec*t his plot of this grass. It was dmng wx4l» on dry 
limestone soil. He found seeds very irregular in germinating, and advised 
buying roots in preferenoa. , 
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Loncwoodi March 26 . 

rKUWT -llewra. W. Ki^olb (diair), J. Kididb, K. J. fend T Q. Ouw, 
N»rrftway, HhxoAff Smithy Vbii^e, H«mer« ObaeMaian, and Hughes (Hou. 
Sec,), ena nige visitor*. 

ii^BAWiuukiir Bnti/X. • Mr. O heoeom an tabled jcrnb very aiinxlar to but 
smaller than the grub of the cockchafer beetle. These were very numerous 
atnotigst his strawberry plants, eating the roots, and causing the plants to 
die. TThts is probably the grub of the strawberry beelde. Owing to the fact 
that it works underground it is very difficult to deal with, and we know of 
uo practicable meth^ that has been adopted. The perfect beetles also do a 
t‘onshlviab)e amount ot flatnage above ground, but these can at least be 
oiwH'kdHi by spraying the plants. -Kn.J 

Pkdit Sakplrs. -Five varieties ot keeping apples, two late pears, and 
om» of plume were exhibited. Some discussion took place on the rruit show 
to be held in the local hall on April 2. 

Fbuit and Vxortablx Protbotion Act. —The proposed new Bill deahiig 
with this matter was discussed, and a number of the clauses warmly criti¬ 
cised. it was decided to invite Mr. Quinn to attend a meeting on May 28 
to discuss various clauses witli local growers. 


Clarendofiy iMarch 21. 

PiiKHKNi MesHrs. Payne (chair), Morphett, Phelps, Piggott, Brooks 
Diinmill, Hilton, and Wright (Hon. Roc.). 

Feitit and Vkortablb Photbotion Act. -It was derided to invHo Cherry 
(4arden8 Branch to cxi-operate in holding meeting to discuss proposed nea 
Bill dealing with the control of fruit posts 

liTir.xsATiON or Gvlly Land. Mr. T. H. Brooks read a papei on thi* 
subject. F<ir many years potatoes have breii the main pioduco ol the rich 
land during spring and autumn in this district, a little bailey or othei* 
er also being grown. Potatoos, at pnoos ruling lately, luive not becoi 
profitable, and they required to turn their attention te some oilier crop. 
Mangolds under oidinary cinmnistenct's will yield he«vil> if planted about 
tile end oi July. Maize, kale, and rape shoulcl also be grown, tor feeding to 
cows and other stock. Where inangoidd are grown they can be removed ip 
.\pril and stored, and the land sown to barley and oats for green feed. Lu¬ 
cerne will do well in these gullies without irrigation, but requm^ light treat¬ 
ment the first year to get it properly established. 1) tlie Uicerno plot i 
sown with barley in March, ana given a good top-dn*ssmg of stable manure, 
green feed for winter use will be obtained, and a gooii c'rop ol lucerne secured 
tiiroughcut the summer. Members generally agreed with Mr. Brooks. 
Potatoes at £2 per ton are considered unprofitable. 


Stansbury. March 18. 

pRRsiiNT.-~M«urs. Anderaoh (chair), Rherriff, Faulkner, Jones, H. C 
and G Pitt, and Cornish (Hon. 8^.), and one visitor. 

.XNNtiAi;. Mmino. Messrs. J. Rherriff and P. Cornish were elected Chair* 
man and Hon. Secretary respwtively for ensuing year. The Hon. Secretary 
read resolutions of officers’ oonferenoe, and suggested their adoption as ruleb 
tor carrying on the work of the Branch. Rome disoussioxi ensued, but ao 
decision is recorded. 


Mount ContfiMSf March 12. 

pRKSRWT Messrs. Jacobs (chair), RlB*er, Jenkins, Hutton, Peters, 
McKinlay, Rweetman, and Good (Hen. 

pASTimBt. —A general discusMon took place on resuiis obtained by ditfe* 
rent members with various pasture grasses. 
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PeterstiurfiTf march 5. 

PBBfiiNT- Messrs. Bottrill (chair) Oadzow, and Wilson (Hon. Sec.). ' 

Poison Wsbi).' --The Hon. Secrete^ reported that a number of coa^ bod 
died suddenly near Yoi^la, and their deaths were attributed to poisoning 
caused by a aeed growing in the paddock in which they were grassing A 
sample of this weed was tabled, and wae considered to be identical with the 
plant illustrated on page 400 nt February issue of The (iMus aus¬ 

tralis). This being the first uniting since August, 1903, various matters *>t 
formal nature were dealt with. [We trust that this means that Pctersbuig 
_Branch intends to improve on last year’s reooixl.- En.J 


Morphett Vale, March 15. 

pRRSBNT —Messrs. Bain fchair), Christie. Hutchison, Holly. Qoldsmilh, 
Pocook, .Tones, MoT^eod, Forsyth, Depledge, and Anderson (Hon. See.). 

Dib(’U8hions Mr Forsyth lead iciccted article on idling pioducv in 
the dearest market, and recommending the feeding of crops on Hie farm and 
the sale of the stock, instead of selling the grain or hay at low prices. He also 
read clipping on lessons from the drought. Mr. Bain tabled laigo, spunuliu^j; 
weed, new td the locality, which might possibly become a nuisance He also 
leferred to the idea held by some fanners that wheftt degeiiornte<l to drake, 
wliich most of the members ridiculed. 


Utera Plains. February 27. 

Present- Messrs R Deer (chair), ,T. Deer, .T. Deer, jun., Abrook, R. .1 
and H. West, Barritt, Guideia, Horiihnixlt, Hrtll, B. R and \. R Rams/jv 
(Koii. Rcc.), and six visitors. 

Huhsks Mr. T Willett (a visitoi) read a paper oh bleeding and man- 
agement of liorses. He strongly advocated pnrebrM horses on the farm, and 
took exception to thf* crossing of blood homes with draught man's, ami tlic 
rexerse cross He thought tlmt foi tlie farmer the Suffolk Punch hois** wou)*l 
he the moat useful. They w-ere smaller than Ihf* Clvdes<lHle, but strong 
active, and quite heavy enough. The heavy farm horse was top slow ; n lig}it<M 
team would do more xvork in tlie long run. In carting he ha<l often iiotiisnl 
that the shafters had very short back chains, causing the points of the shaft 
to raise very high With several horses in front pulling on the noints of tlw* 
shafts there is a strong downward pull on the shafters. W^th tho sluiits 
lower it would be less strain on the horses, and the leaders would puli bettei 
Rome horses will pull well in double harness but not in single, others just the 
reverse. A (p*eat deal depends upon the training they get. He thouglit jih- 
bing was mainly due either to fean or to the horse being chilled, and iindet 
such circumstances whipping would do no good. Tlie best treatment xvould 
be to take the horse out or the vehicle and lead him around ^until he waA 
warm, then harness him up again. Nothing was more annoying than to 
liave a horse break the bridle pulling back. • This could be prex^ented in t h*' 
breakingdn process. Tie the horse up to a short poet with rope instead of 
bridle, and if he is inclined to pull back, let him try until he finds that he 
only punislies himself. He will quickly realise that he is beaten, and will 
not be likely to try the experiment again when in harness. In feeding horses 
he considienM better results would be obtained by giving a little fe^ oftem 
instead of large feeds at long interraki. It oertainly is more troublesome to 
feed the horse eight times a day, but thp horse will appreciate his food bettei 
and do justice to it. Something was needed to eave the terrible jarring to 
the feet that resulted from travelliim with irgn shoes on metalled roads; 
possibly a little leather or rubber under shoe would be air improvemenf 
For horses that were notf much on metellea roads it was better to leave thcyi 
unshod as much as possible* 
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A COMPARISON OP THE F.A.Q. SAMPLEp 1903-4, WITH 
THE MARCH, 1904, SHOW PRIZE WHEAT. 

By AuTHtm J. Perkins, Seoretart fob Agriculture. 

In our Junr issue of last year I had occasion to review a pamphlcit on 
SOH.I wheat by Dr. N. A. Cobb, of New South Walw. I pointed out at the 
tiiijo that by a senes of carefully conducted experiments he had sucetM'dtMi 
in nnniiiK that j»reat advantages accrue from iwwing only lar^e, plump, 
well-developed grams; that tho removal of small, ill-developod gram resulte<l 
m more even germination, healthier plants, and, finall;^, heavier yields. 1 
have no intention to-dav of commenting any further on this important question, 
allhough it may not be out of place to add that there are at pie^ent 
eflectnc graders on the market, and that it is to be hoped that some rarmc^rs 
will take advantage of them during the present season. 1 have referre<l *^0 
Dr. Cebb’s pamphlet solely because of the systematic method of grading 
which he had adopted, and which I have had occasion to follow in connection 
w'ifli another line of work. With the true scientific spirit that charactori 
all his V ork, Dr. Cobb recognised at the outaet that to speak more or less 
vaguely qf “large” and “smalP* grain must necessarily lead to cohfusion, 
besides failing to bring borne to those most oonoerned the lessons his experi- 
(moe hnd tanirht him. Kverv wheatgrower knows that the dimensioriH oi 
wheat grains vary not only with seasons and varieties, but even in the same 
oar. When Dr. Cobb started his work no recognised standards defining accu¬ 
rately these different grades were then in itoistenoe, and, with a view to 
clearing awav any possible misoonoeptions, he proceeded therefore to estab¬ 
lish th«m. After a series of carefully conducted measurements he adopted 
finally six grades, based mainly on the breadth of the various grains. These 
grad^ he called respectively 325, 300, 275, 260, 226, and 200, the figures 
representing in millimetres the distanoes between the wires of s series of 
sieves in which the grains were caught, and consequently the breadth of 
the grains themselves. One millimetre is roughly equivalent to l-25th of an 
inch: so that grade 325 would include grains the breadth of which equalled 
31 millimetres, or. roughlv. 18-lOOths of an inch; grade 250, grainitthe breadth 
ot which equalled 2i millimetres, or, roughly, lu-lOOths of an indh; and sg 
on for other grades. 

I wished to set out definitely, by wav of a permanent record, what was 
the actual condition of the f.a.q. sample on which all our wheat is sokl \ 
purposing, moreover^ to continue this work from year to year, with a view 
to accumulating evidence which might serve to illustrate tho influence of 
season and methods on our main agricultural produce. It ocourr^ to me, 
further, that if side by side with the f.a^q. sample could be set a sample of 
wheat of the season, adjudged by experts to be of the very highest quidity, 
interesting information miipit be derived from the oompari^n. In this con¬ 
nection I have thoiudit that I could not do Setter than have recourse to 
the prise wheat at toe March Show of the ilovsl Agricultural Societv, ilia 
purport of this paper is therefore fiaatnly a comparison of these two samples, 
bas^ on Br. Oobb's systematic method of grading. 
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In Dr. Cobb’s vi«w, tberoforo, the prisse wheat comes somewhere between 
a hrs^aaa and medium sample, whilst the f.a.q. sample is very little bettet 
than a bad sample. It mayi oi oourae, be objected that Dr. C!obb was not 
dealing with wlmt from the point of view of the dealer or the miller, but 
from the point of view of the sower. This objection, however, is hardly valid. 
Ultimately the wheat oi great^t intrinsic value is the one which nearest 
approaohM the condition in which it is put throug^h the mill, and it cannot 
reach this condition eitoept it pass first through sieves and cleaning machi¬ 
nery, which have the effect of removing impurities, light and small grains; 
and 1 take it, therefore, that from the point of view of condition alone a 
perfect seed wheat is the nearest approach to a perfect miller’s whoat. It 
may, however, be urged with^eater force that perhaps in fixing the stand- 
urds quoted in Table 11. Dr. ^bb has not sufficiently taken into account the 
existence of varieties with naturally small, but dense, grains. Hie standards 
refer in the main to purple straws. The prize wheat, on the other hand, 
which was an undeniably fine sample of Petatz Surprise, grades out to only 
ti4.71 per cent, of the higher grades, against 1^4.60 per cent., shown by Dr. 
Cobb’s first-class sample of Purple Straw. It seems probable, therefore, that, 
in judging of the value of the sample from such data a certain amount ol 
latitude must be left for the varying development of different varieties, 
for, as a sample of seed wheat ot the special variety whicti it reproseiiterl, it 
is difficult to imagine that the prize wlieat oo-uld have to any extent Ix^ii 
improved upon. 

HHviaw OF THE Standabd Sample Question. 

Whatever other points ot detail may be brought to light by a closer 
oxamiiMition of the two samples, there can be little doubt that in the Mar.'*b 
Show prize wheat and the f.a.q. sample, as hitherto dealt with, wo liavo 
before us in graphic illustration on the one hand a first-class sample, an 1 
on the other one of unquestionably poor quality; and, unfortunately, the 
faulty sample is assumed to be representatfveof thebulk of the South Austra 
lian wheat that is exported. The dirty condition in which our wheat is put 
on the market has in the past frequently been the subject of bitter con¬ 
troversy, and casual perusal of back issues ot The Journal testifies abun¬ 
dantly to the interest this question has awakened ever sinoe it was first 
brought forward at Congress in 1893 by Mr. W. J. Gleeson, of Carrioton. 
Nor, indeed, is the reason of its abiding interest to growers of wheat difficult 
to fathom. It is the local practice to sell wheat on a fixed sample—fixed 
somewhat arbitrarily, in the opinion of some—each season by the Chamber 
of Commerco. There are many farmers who take a proper pride in produc¬ 
ing a good, clean sample^ ana it is a source of oonsbant irritation to them 
that they should not in a position to command more for theij; 60 lb. ot 

good clean wheat than their nedshbour, whose, sample^ perhaps, contains 
from 2 to 3 lb. of rubbish per 60 11). From his point of view, the clean far¬ 
mer’s arguments are irrefutable, for, to bring his wheat up to the standard 
of a high-class sample, not«rfCmly is he put additional expense but bo is 
obliged to discard dirt and small grain, whieh his more carelms neighbour is 
able to sell at the same pr|oe as his b^t wheat. What to his mind further 
oarries on the face of it the appearanpe of injustice is that tlie same buyers, 
who refuse to give him m<;re for his high-class sample, reserve to thcvii- 
seives the right of paying lees for any sample that goes below their more 
or lese arbitrary standard. Now, if, as its name implies, the f.a.q* sample 
represents an average of the saleable wheat of the season, that it should be 
arrived at by the mixing of wheats both above dnd below it, appears uii 
questionable ; and if, therefore, wheats going below it are to receive less than 
current rates, it seems illogical, not to say unfair, that wheats going above 
it should not receive more. 

On the other hand, the buyers retort that their transactions do not cover 
bags of wheat, but shiploa^ of them; that there exist no local facilities tor 
blending cr grading the wheats before shipment; that .the nature of their 
transactions is such as to oblige them to' sell in London on a standard 
fixed definitely for the season; that each season they take every precaution 
^ arrive at a fair standard, but that when onoe that standard has been 
fixed and indicated in London, ^t matters IvtUe to iffiem if oecasion*£t 
samples, as is inevitable, go above it; and, that as they reap no benefit from 
the purchase of an extra prime sampie, so they can pay no more for it than 
for a wheat which just reaches the‘f.a.q. sample. As for wheats that are 
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Mow itMidMd ond “dookod,” thoy purchooe th^ on their own reep^. 
Ulity, and, •* they om Uohle to loee on them m Lc^m, ttiey ore bound t< 
eooor the riak at tiiia end. Xho suggeation of a double atwidaid, one tw 
bi|£ote wheat and another for inferior grain, made by Profeoaor wwne, b 
rmoM on the sroniMls of inoonvenienoe and additional expenite in liMia- 
80 that what pecuniary gain might powibly aoCTUo to the fenner in 
one direction would be lost to him in another. And thue, unfortunate?, 
all diaoniciotti and oonferenoee on this important subject have invariably 
ended in a vicioua circle, from which apparently there is no issue. 

I believe that 1 have placed the poeiti^ clearly and fairly from both 
points of view, and before dealing further with the matter there ie one point 
to which 1 would advert that hee, in my opinion, been responsible for much 
of the bitterness that has ocoaetonally crept into such discussio^. I refer 
to the name, *^wheat of fair average quality,” by which the standara sample 
of the Chamber of Commerce is known. In practice it is so essentially used 
as a minimum, and not as an avcrops—for wheats below standard are 
”dooked,” whilst those above receive no more than current rates—that it It 
to be rmetted that it should have received a name so misleading. This' 
nanm and its well-known abbreviation have, perhaps, entered too much into 
common use to admit of any change in them being made at the present 
time. It would serve, however, much to remove some of the bitterness that 
attaches to this perennial controversy were the buyers to recognise in so many 
words what they are daily putting into practice in their purchases, that the 
standard on which they make these purchases is not an average of the wheat 
grown, but a minimum of quality below which they are not prepared to 
purchase at current rates. 

The advisability of the adoption of a high minimum standard, or^ let os 
say, a high f.a.q, sample, was strongly advocated by Piofevor Lowrie. fle 
maintained that as most of the wheat sold was above the standards lu force with¬ 
in recent years farmers must lose considerably thereby, and that if local buyers 
did not benefit by the losses of the lattei. tho surplus value of the wheat 
must eventually find its way into pockets situated outside the State. That 
there is a loss somewhere appears unauestionable; for if, for example, during 
the present season, five-eevenths of the wheat crop—and this is the propor¬ 
tion said to be represented on tbe average by the f.a.q. sample—is sold b^otii 
IcKially and in London on the basis of 614 H>. oer bushel, it is quite evident 
that, as this standard is the minimum tor which current rates are paid, 
the bulk must be of higher quality, and must eventually be sold to 
some one at its real current market value. The profit goes to the last seller, 
whoever he may be. 


It has been urged with a certain show of reason that everybody is inte¬ 
rested in the production of an average sample of higher class than at pre¬ 
sent obtains, and that consequently everybody should lend a helping hand 
towards reaching it, but more particularly the grower. Before, however, pro¬ 
nouncing on the direction in which the Utter’s inteneet must lean, we 
should endeavour to ascertain to what extent others are equally or more inter¬ 
ested in the same question. It is, of course, to the interest of the State as 
a whole that the produce 0 ’ its soil should realise when leaving its shores its 
utmo^ market vaiue, and thereby be exchanged against oommcmities of equal 
monetary value. The nearer, therefore, the apparently indispensable mini- 
mum Mpfiple, or f.a.q. sample, approaches the condition in which our most 
careful fanners market their wheat, the closer will we approach the attain- 
ment of At first sight the wbeatbuyesr may appear to have no 

specUl inwrest in the matter. He sells in other lands whatever he is able to 
^rchase wre, and aa the mi^itude of his transactions ai^ the distance of 
the marksU put saiM by Mxnple out of the question, he fixes bis minimum stan- 
*!*^^ *iy a of tile saleable piodueb of tbe State in 

thecc^tiMin wm^ It IS ^present custom to oier it. Be can wit^i reason 
fixes the standard, but the wheat^Ww himself. 

teyuaw iss3^iS.“?BuSS^'xrS s 

the^nis^ rtydari IB tow. bewMise bnrtHdaes sinnoles rffe OomoaratiTeiy 
is?' T.U ii?fi ,*”**g”*“^» interest to malu them more aeno- 

*¥?. *4 M 09*^ ***25^* systiOT obtiuna, i#bich ^na 

of tbe sale of S lb. or 9 Ibi of mbbisb per 60 lb., at the price o# prime wheat, 
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it will be quite impoaaible to convince the average fanner that it is to hii 
interest to put on the market a better sample of wheat. Where, in fact, is* 
the inducement P The prospect of raising the value of South Australian 
wheat on the markets of the world is of too visionary a nature to appecJ to 
his practical sense, nor, indeed, can he feel certain that he is likely in any 
wise to bepefit thereby. If, therefore, an improv^nent in our general sample 
is a desideratum—and to my mind there is no doubt on the question—^if such 
is the oas^the first step must be made bv the buyers, and not by the 
mwers. The former, ii they cannot see their way to the adoption of a 
double standard, must raise the only one in uee, or else buy on sample like 
the millers, and surely, with a host of trained buyers in their service, the 
latter course is far from chimerical. 

Wbightb of iNnivmUAL Qbaiks im Two Sajcplbb. 

Whilst comparing the f.a.q. sample with the March Show prize wheat, 1 
was led to make some further investigations^ which I wish to put on record 
here, as th^ are likely to prove of use in connection with some other 
work which I have at present in hand In Table 111. are shown respectively 
for the two a heats the weights in arams of 100 grains of each grade, together 
with the number of grains calculated to be present in one ounce. 

TABLE III. 

Showing ioT Each Grade Weight of bzz Qratn$ in Grams* together 
with Number of ^atns per ounce. 



Chamber of Commerce 

Petatz Surprise Prize Wheat, 


FAQ Sample, 190S-4. 

March Show, 1904 

Grades. 

Weight of 

Number of 

W'eight of 

Number of 


100 srams in 
milligrams. 

grama to the 
ounce, calculated. 

100 ^ains in 
miUigtams. 

grains to the 
ounoe, calculated. 

Grade 326 

6-3176 

533 

6-2111 

. 544 

„ 300 

4 7799 

693 

4-7912 

592 

» 276 

4-4.S93 

639 

4-4103 

643 

260 . 

4 2825 

662 

8-8277 

741 

M 226 

8 28Jd 

864 

3-0014 

944 

200 

2 8143 

1,007 

2-8863 

982 


' One pound avoirdupois corresnonds to 463.602 grams, and an ounce to 
28.349 grams. 


Thus, from Table III. we gather that the 614 lb. f.a.q. sample oonaiett 
on the whole of grains individually heavier grade for grade than the 67 tb. 
14 oz. prize .wheat, or, what amounts to the same thing, it carries a smaller 
number of grains to the ounce. It should be noted, too, that the average 
indindnal weights of grains of different grades va^ within a very edde 
range. 

DsNsiTias OF Yabious Qbaubs in piFFiBBin* Samplbi. 

The weight of individual grains, however, does not appear to be a qw* 
tion to which much importance attaches, and if 1 have xeferred tb it at A it 
is merely with a view to contrasting the results with those derived from tUm 
absolute densities 6f the various grades, a question otherwise important, in 
any osse, a wheat such at Petatz Surprise, with its short. thiok'«et grain, 
must alwa^ in a comparison of this kind appear immewhat to disadvantage 
when set side by side with grains of othsr wMts of Mual breadth but greater 
length. The weight per bushel of a sample of whMt, however, by which 
msmis, other Ihings being equal, we judgs of its quality, depends largely 
on the actual denmy of individual grains, is., on their wet|m« per unit of 
solid volume* For we must not fori^ that the weight per bnshel, ahhough 
it gives results sufficiently accurate fbr ordinary commercial purposes, does 
not indicate absolutely the mesh denmty of the different grains of which it 
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cQttmoMd* Hudt depends on the maimer in idiiok the gKaine peek* 
fKfJi graine mutt ntmneianlj pack closer than large ones, but at the saihe 
Sm i^Bi^^x^ffer a greater outer eurtaee, and oonse- 

oSSly^Kwenu^ WhetS^a bushel of small groin would 

Wii|^ benrier than a bushel of large grain of equal absolute density, 1 hare 
yet had the means of asoertainiug* On personal, judment, howerer, 1 
am not insiliiied to think so. If at times small ^/grained^ varieties appear 
to weigh heavier than some large **grained” ones, it is, in my opinion, 
mainly beoause of the greater density of their component grains, a character 
that » probably inherent to the variety, and in no way connected with their 
dae. 

In the present instance, I wished to ascertain whether the larger grades 
of wheat were denser than the smaller grades of the same variety. If such 
were the oaee, and I was inclined d priori to think so, it would indicate that 
they were probably of higher feeding value than the smaller grades. Dr. 
Oobb appears doubfol on this point, but be does not seem to have t<iken into 
consideration the absolute desisity of the grains, which would indicate looseness 
or closeness of tissue, or the presence or absence of superfluous moisture. 
The results that I have secured are summarised in Table IV. « 

TABLE IV. 

Showing Denaitira of Different Oradea of Wheat, together with their 
Equivalenta in Weight aa Solid BuaheJa. 


Chamber of Commerce Petatr Surprme Prize Wheat, 

F. A Q Sample, 1903 4 March 1904 Show. 

Grades._ _ ___ 



1 Density. 

Weijilit per 
solid bushel 

1 

Density 

Weight per 
solid bnsiiel 



lbs 


lbs 

Gnde 335 

1 .3590 

108*840 

1 4146 

113 29.3 

800 

1 .162.3 

108 30+ 

1 4108 

112 989 

275 

1-37.36 

110-009 

1 3912 

111-419 

250 

13281 

106 366 

1 39.58 

111-787 

225 

1.3514 

108 232 ! 

1 3736 

110 009 

200 

1 *:1689 

109 6.33 

1 3744 

110 074 


J^fore dibcussmg the results, Table IV needs explaining. Under the 
helping “density’’ are given a series ot figures varying from 1.3281 to 1.4l4fi. 
This means that were it possible to get a solid mass consisting of the grains 
without the divisions that separate them in practice, a given volume of this 
mass would for each grade weigh the same weight as an equal volume of water 
at t^ tei^erature ^ 39.2 deg. Fab., multiplied by the figure expressing its 
d^sity. Thm results are given for the sake ot cloarness in Table IV. under 
the heading “weight per sdid bushel.” Thus an imperial bushel is dehnsd 
as a vsawl^l<hng 80 lb. of water at 62 deg. Fah. In view of the oontractinn 
2l Sf ? temperature its oontentai would weigh 80.0885 fb. at 

Fah. If, therefore, we multiply the density of grade by 

80.^86, am get weight of t^ solid b^hel, i.r., what a bShol of each 
grade wqulo wesgn were it a solid mass and not composed of a series of sepa¬ 
rate grama. ^ ^ 

It ^ ha notioed in the first plaoe that although individual grains ct 
Feta^ general weig^ less than corresponding ones of the f.a.q, 

samp^ yeit wnole the former are oonsiderobly denser than the latter, 

SS^ material, and, theeefore, of hi^er value! 

Thus* of Petata Surprise weiglw over 118 Ib. per Slid bushel, 

iMiii throughout 


ihe same — 
the otlmr 


amto.itMtft indiVMidMktl, even of its *»parei^l«aipiMn ori^. 
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pasB Irom t}i« higher to the lower grades ] apart from two slight exceptions 
the fall is constimt. Taking the two extremes, whilst grade 825 we^ba 
113 S-lOths ib. per solid bushel, grade 200 onljr just exceeds lit). The differ¬ 
ence is, perhaps, on the whole, not very considerable, but it is suflacient to 
justify the assumption that in this case the larger grains are better matured 
and of hi^fifT feeding value. Whether this fact holds good for all cases is o 
matter which needs further investigation. 

On the other hand, the grades of the f.a.q. sample show complete irregu¬ 
larity as to their lespeotive densities. Thus, the heaviest grain is found *n 

g rade 276, and the next in grade 200. whilst the lightest is in grade 26C». 

uch results were, however, to be anticipated in a mixed sample, and no 
conclusions either in one direction or the other can be derived from them. 

I have in hand at the present time work connected with this question, 
which I hope to publish from time to time. 


CLEANING AND GRADING SEED WHEAT. 

In the June, 1903, issue of The Journal of Agriculture a r6svm& of Dr. 
N. A. Cobb’s enquiries into the cleaning of wheat for seed, and the value 
of large, plump grain, as compared with small grain, was published. Nume¬ 
rous experiments, extending over several years, proved conclusively th.vt 
large, plump grain yielded considerably better than the smaller grades of seed, 
and the annual waste of seed and loss of crop resulting from the practice of 
sowing improperly cleaned seed was vividly demonstrated. In view ot the 
importance of this matter, the Draartment of Agriculture imported from 
Europe, through the Austral Otis Engineering Company, one of Mayer and 
Co.’s grain separators or graders, for the Agricultural College Farm. One 
ot the Perfection Graders, manufactured by the Herman House A Co., t 
Ontario, and imported bv Messrs. Clutterbuok Brothers, of Adelaide, has also 
been purchased by the College Authorities. With a view to testing their 
value, arrangements were made with Professor Towar for a short trial of the 
graders on April 25, in the presence of the Agricultural College Committee 
of the Council of Agriculture, Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (chair), A. Molineux, 
R. Marshall, T. E. Yelland, and W. L. Summers (Secretary), together with 
Professor Towar and Mr, H. Roediger, were present at the trial. Mr. E. 11. 
Emery (Farm Foreman) looked after the Mayer Grader, and Mr. Tylor (of 
Messrs. Clutterbuok Brothers) had charge of the Perfection Grader. Owing 
to various causes the trial was not a thoroughly satisfactory test of tho 
comparative merits of the two machines, but it demonstrated their value tor 
cleaning and grading wheat. 

About three bushels of King’s Early wheat from the threshing machine 
was thoroughly mixed with several pounds each of oats and barley, This was 
done because the grain laom the thresher is already freed to a large extent 
of foreign seeds. The wheat was then divided into two parcels and put 
through the machines, with the following results:— 

Name of Weight put Timf First Second Third Oats ami Screen- 
(Vader. through, occupied. Grade. Grade. Grade. 'Barley. inga. 

Mayer. 102 lbs. S tnins. 82;| lbs 4 lbs. 2 lbs. 104 lbs. 24 ozs. 

Perfection 1054 lbs 1.34 mins. 92 lbs. 1 lb. 24 lbs 9^ H)S 24 ozs. 

The difference in weights put through the»two machines is due to soma 
being spilled while being placed ih the hopper of the Mayer grader. Th?^ 
weight of screenings in Mayer is estimated, as most of the small se^a 
and chaff are blown out of the back of the machine, and are not oan^t in any* 
receptacle. 


The Matbb Gbadeb. 

This machine is very neat and compact, is built mainly ot iron, has few 
parts to get out of order, and should last a lifetime. There is very little 
woodwork about it to warp or crack. From the hopper to the lowest spout 4^ 
grain passes through continuous circular sieves or varying meeh^. Owing 
te the construction of the machine the hopper is necessarily some ^ght* 
from the ground, while the first grade spout is not more than five or six 
inches above floor level. This makes It necessary to raise the m^ine a 
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And to smnge aoiao untAiti tor raising the wheat to the hopMr. Tho 
rata nf feoditig i« very simply regulated, and a few short trials would eoabU 
ai|y one of oroiaary tntall&imoe to obtain the beet results. The maohiue is 
guaranteod to grade 10 buaEiels per hour, something over the rate at which it 
was worked. A steadier paoe results in fewer wheat grains going over with 
the barley and oats. The maohine is worked by hand, and the draught is 
very lights the work being best done when the .wheel is turned at i^ut UO 
rtvoluu^ per minuts. The drat grade turned out by the maohine is a 
splendid sample, and wonderfully free from foreign seeds, only a few plump 
biurley graiiia being deteoted in it. No. 2 grade is a good feeding grain, 
free from impuritiea, eze^t a few grains of barley. 

Thia maohiiie also has sieves for separating wheats and oats from barley 
and barl^ and wheat from oats, but th^ had not been tried at the College 
It was therefore decided to put the oats and barley throu^ with the sieves 
altered* The reault was a mUmdid clean sample of barley, out owing doubt¬ 
less to want of ezperienoe the oate were not well cleaned of the barley. 

Tkb Pbrizotxon Gbader. 


eertai^ than the Mayer, but the work is slower, and the 

wught a little heavier, but still very light. It is not so substantial, ami 
being coutructed so largely of wood is more likely to waip and get out of 
® i carefully looked after. Owing to one of Ihe sieves being 

the drat primtioally included Noe. 1 and 2, and was not equal 
1 1 ’ * There were, however, more foreign seeds, particu- 

larly of oats, m the Perfection sample. The screenings oontainea a large 
o^ti^ of poppy BSfd other small seeds. The machine failed to separate oate 
from barlw or harley from oats, but this was meet probably due to the 
tt^es not being properly ^rrangra, the operator not having Used the grader 
before. 

*. preTiously stated, the trial could not be regarded as a true teat of 
^ menta of the two maolunes, both of which did aplendid work with a Tory 
bao Mmple, the proportion of oats and barley being grea^r than any farmer 
wwld hare under ordinary oircumstanoes. There is no doubt, howeTOr, 

21L The sunphcity and durability of this machine also favour- 

^ ^ both the 

SrSSrt oftto Jper^t^^^ experience on 

^5* ’ «•*?** Perfection 

fanner, howerer, whoso sole object would 
rffftjtti tor. eeed purposes, the working parts of Wie maohinee 

OOTSiderabto reduction, with the oonsequmit cheapening 

hi^niSJ?«^^t“.SS'!S15f •* 5*“ “"*•*'** wonldTS be necesss^ ^ 

“reenings, and foreign matter, aa the 
SS^ h. thresher, or winnoWer, as 

”• “order to lessen the outlay, ten or a dosen fanners 
• «*'*der, or ^ arrange for one of their niunber 
to •«»P®? ?° ““o** per bushel for clean- 

S *i* "5*®, tor e certain time. Taking the Mayer 

Pf*" ® termer could put through 12i) 
of would be done during iihe latter part 

nn miitifrS r^--*— “ K^eta^ely slack. SmaUer, a^ 
al^Ti. ^ ***’'*‘’ “«de. the one at the 
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, BQChLAYINQ' COMPETITIONS. 

the propmtors of The Sydney Daily Telegraph initiated the hold¬ 
ing of e^-laying tests in Australia a little over two years ago they could 
hardly have anticipated the interest that would be taken in nor the 

extent to which their tests would be copied in the other States. In our Ma^, 
1908, issue we published a short summary of the results of the first competi- 
xion nela at Hawkesbury. Now we have the results of the second competi* 
tion at that plaoe and of the first held in South Australia. The great interest 
aroUB^ in the first competition at Hawkesbury led to comments in the 
American poultry journals as to what American birds could ao, and ''^ideil 
in a sort of challenge from the committee supervising the test to American 
breeders to prove tlmt their fowls could do better than the Australian birds. 
This challenge was accepted by three breeders, and altogether 70 pens of six 
birds each competed in the second test. The following particulars aie taken 
from the report published in The Sydney Daily Telegraph :— 

HAWKB8BURV COMPETITION, APRIL, 1903 , TO MARCH 31 , 1904 . 




1 

Record of Figgs Laid 

Owner 

1 Breed 

1 

< 

< I 

— 

i 


la 

s. 


S 

> 




§ 

s> 

< 

a P* 

B 

Total 

Averagf 

Head. 

Average 
per doz. 

1 

z 




mths 


1 



oza. 

£ 8. 

d. 

R.B. Warren, N.S.W 

Silvei Wyandotte 

9 

637 

671 

1,308 

218 

24 

7 10 

4 

W. Wild, 

Blaok Orpington 

n 

598 

1 676 

1,274 

2124 

26 

7 3 

1 

W. F. Kvenden, ,, 

Andalusian 

7 

673 

669 

1,242 

207 


6 14 

6 

0. A W. Wiel, „ 

White Leghorn . 
R.C. Br. Leghorn | 

74 

622 

703 

1 225 

2044 

274 

6 8 

1 

Mrs. Hansel, U.S.A. 
W H Ponton & Son, 

17 

711 

492 

1,203 

2004 

24 1 

j 7 9 

4 

N S.W. . 

Lai^shau 

Buff Leghorn i 

7 

647 

648 

1,195 

1994 

264 

6 16 

3 

A. Munro, N.SW. 

6 

638 

662 

1,190 j 

1984 

254 

1 6 19 

8 

J. Rone, ,, 

Black Orpington 

6 

663 

610 

1.182 j 

197 

6 2 

9 

G. Howell, ,, 

Silver Wyandotte i 
White Wyandotte 

7 

693 

487 

1,180 

196§ 

1934 

244 

7 8 

3 

W. K Hays, U.S.A 

114 

629 

632 1 

1 1,161 

26 

1 7 7 

8 

Mrs. Kirby, N.SW. 
S. Kendall, „ 

Buff Wyandotte 
Silver Wyandotte 

9 

679 

577 

I 1,166 

19^ 

23 

6 10 

6 

7 

604 

.548 

1,162 

192 

24 

6 8 

7 

Elphmstone Brothers, 









N S.W. 

Minorca 

8 

479 

1 649 

1,128 

! 188 

27 

6 0 

3 

A. Wedlick, Vic. 

A Arnold, N.S.W. 

Black Orpington 

7 

630 

1 694 

1.124 

1874 

26 

6 8 

0 

White Leghorn 

H 

1 629 

593 

1.122] 

187 

204 

6 1 

0 

C. H. Wiokhatn, ,, 

Black Orpington 

U 

604 

597 

1,101 

18.34 

234, 

H .3 

9 

H. R. Harris, ,, 

Black Or^ngUu 

5 

638 

66i 

i.loo 

1834 

27 ' 

.5 18 

0 

Mrs Soayshrook, ,, 

Blaok Orpington 

114 

627 

373 

1,100 

1814 

274 

6 0 

8 


The balance of the pens laid less than 1,180 eggs, though six of them had 
a greater value of eggs to their credit than the lowest of the above, and 
fourteen had mere than 1,000 eggs to their credit. It will be seen that a pen 
of Silver Wyandottes, as in the first oompetition, comes out on top, both 
respect to total number of eggs laid and market value of same. 


Tee Pbizb-winksrs. 

The prize-money amounted to £102, and was won as follows * — 

For the greatest number of eggs in the twelve months:—^B. B). Warren 
1st), £16,^W. Wild^(2nd), £W,^ F. Evenden (8rd), £7; 0. A. W. Wed 


i 


4th), , Mrs. A. H. Hansel (6th),« £5 • W H. Ponton A Son (6th)* £4: A. 

ifunro,(7th), £8; J. Rone (8th). £2 10s.. G. HoweU (9th), £2; W. K. Hays 
(loth),' £1 108.; Uk. N. Kirby (11th), £1: 8. Kendall (13tii), lOs. 
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For tibi*- flrrt sit noatbs (winter 

W. Wild <iiiih), ei; J. Vwky (9ai), 10». 

For th* greatest martot value:—K Warren A. H. 

Hamel (Sud), fiS; O. HoweU (8rd), £2 ; W. K. Hays (4tli), £1; W. Wild (6th), 

IQs 

For the ereatest number of eggs in the last three months ;---pardw^ and 
Umetvy, 885 (Ut), £3; H. K. wSSen. 294 (2^^2; Arcana Poultry Farm, 
394 (8rd) £1 10s.; It. Rone, 285 (4th) ; W. F. Erenden, 284 (6th), lOs. 

Highest total from any pen for any month:—J. Rone (160 in August), £2 

Mr. fi E. Warren** winning Silver Wyandottee laid steadily and well 
from start to finish. At the end of the first six months they stood sixt^ but, 
gradually overhauling the leaders, they went to the top at the end of Febrn- 
ary, and finished wi3i 84 eggs to spare. An important factor in their sue- 
oess is that they went rightthrough without breaking into moul^ but this- 
must not be allowed to detract from their mj^ifioent record of 218 ^gs 
per hmi. Like all the other successful Silver Wyandottes they are smallish 


must not be allowed to detract from their m|^ihoent record ot ^gs 
per hmi. Like all the other successful Silver Wyandottes they are smallish 
in siae, and have be^ moderate eaters throughout. 

' The American competitors have amply justified their acceptance of the 
oommitteo’s challenge to send better l^ers than those that had been tested 
here. TWo of the wee pens from the United States have exceeded by 90 and 
48 eggs respectively the best record in the first competition, while the three 
have laid in the aggregate 58 more eggs than the three leading pens in the 
first test. The ment of their p^formance can only be adequat^y gauged by 
thoae who know in what bad condition the American hens entered the con¬ 
test after the long voyage, and their achievement is enhanced by the fact 
that most of the bens moulted three times in the twelve months. Mrs. Han¬ 
sel’s Leghorns as profit-givers stand alone, as they produced their* great tally 
of eggs on half the average quantity of food consumed by the whole of the 
pens. Ml. Hays’s White Wyandotte have proved themselves ahead of any 
pens of the breed yet tested in Australia. 


Rssults Coupabbd. 

The conspicuous feature of the general succebs of the competition is that 
^ production per hen increased from 130 to 168 eggs, as compared with the 
first test. No 1 m than 15 pens eclipsed the reooid of 1,113 eggs with which 
the Grantham Poultry Farm won first place last year. 

A compamon of the average egg production and the average value of 
the eggs per hen of the various breeds is instructive and interesting. As a 
guide, however, to the relative merits of the different breeds, no significance 
can be attached to the positions occupied by varieties in which there were only 
one or two pens competing. The following are the analyses:— 

Per Hen. Per Hen. 
Eggs. Value. 

£ s. d. 

200.50 1 4 lOi 

198.88 1 3 

192.06 ] 1 9 

180.00 0 19 2 

174.76 0 16 6i 

173.91 0 17 4 

168.07 0 18 It 

165.07 0 17 61 

161.95 0 18 4 

160.60 0 18 7 

160.60 0 17 8 

154.25 0 15 9 

148.88 0 16 8 

145.18 0 16 8 

187.50 0 18 91 

« Bxfxbt’s Rxpoat. 

%(Oovernment Poultry Expert), who had oh^ of 


6 Rose-comb Brown Leghorns . 

6 Buff leghorns . 

6 Buff Wyandottes . . . . 

6 Anconas. 

12 Langshans . 

24 Andalusians. 

S4 Bkiok Orpingtons. 

ra White Leghorns . 

60 Sitver Wyandottes . 

80 White Wyandottes. 

6 Jubilee Orpingtons. 

Minoroas. 

60 Buff Orpingtons . 

80 Wyandottes . 

6 SiUipMainti Brown Lea^ms 
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V*Ottr «gg yield showed an enormous increase over that of the first com¬ 
petition, irom the following causes:—more favourable season, improvements 
m attention and feeding, and last, but not least, by the work of the com¬ 
petitors them^ves in improving their laying stock and in the earlier breed 
mg and maturity of their birds. Notwithstanding that the general average 
of eggB pr(^ucea was so much larger than in the first oomjMtition, and the 
totals of the leaders this year are Far away ahead of those of last, it is satis¬ 
factory to note that competitors, who have taken part in both tests with the 
same bre^, have in most instances improved their production. This is 
shown by the following comparison:— W. F. Kvenden (1st test), 768 eggs, 
(£nd test), 1,242; A. Munro, 804—1.190; Mrs. H. Bastin, 912—1,086; W. H. 
Tombs, 757 —1,080; A. E. Henry, 1,020—1,081, Horwood & Dennis, 706—^902; 
M. Ward, 1,020—901; W. B. Bull, 716—882 E. Waldron, 863—864; J. F. 
Brown, 946—^7; Bosanquet Brothers, 881—825; W. Hams. 622—825, L. L. 
Bamsay, 618—817. So that it is not (with three exceptions) that these com¬ 
petitors have gone back, but that others have done much better than most of 
them, and two competitors, who were low down last year (Messrs. Evenden 
and Munro) have gone right up into the front rank. The weather through¬ 
out was favourable to a good production ot eggs. There was plenty of ram, 
but it was periodic. At no time did we have a spell of wet weather suflEi- 
ciently long to interfere materially with the laying. ‘ The winter months 
were rather dry, frosty, and cold, and as these frosts were followed by a fairly 
long period of damp, dull, cold weather well into the spring, the climatio 
conditions were undoubtedly in favour of the Asiatic varieties and adverse to 
the Mediterraneans. During the twelve months 16 hens died out of 420, the 
whole of the deaths being from ovarian troubles. 

“Ths System or Feeding. —The hens have been fed on the simplest diet 
possible throughout the competition. The morning meal consisted of bran 
and pollard mash at 7 o’clock. The mash was scalded with liver soup two 
days a week, and on the other five da^s it was simply mixed with water, the 
quantity given being an average of about one imperial pint per pen, the big 
eaters taking considerably over the pint, and the small eaters a little undet^ 
In the afternoon, between 4 and 5 o^clock, the hens were grain fed, one pint, 
more or less, according to appetite, of crushed maize, and sometimes wheat. 
Cut-up liver was given twice a week, at tlie rate of about 2 oz. per head. 
Shell grit was always before them, and clean water was given every morning. 
In the way of green food, rape was fed for three months during the winter, 
when the grass was witheied. For the other nine months the only green 
food the hens got was the natural grass in the pens. The rape was M whole 
in the leaf, at the rate of about a dozen leaves to a pen every aeoond day. 
The grain used consisted almost exclusively of crushed maize throughout the 
year. This shows the fallacy of the theories of most authorities in England 
and Australia, who condemn maize feeding for laying hens. Americans dis- 
covored simultaneously with ourselves that maize is a much-neglected poultry 
food. ^ The demonstration of its value-is alone worth thousands of pounds to 
a maize-producing State like New South Wales, Although we fed successfully 
on maize alone, we do ndt advocate feeding on that principle if wheat can be 
as cheaply obtained. But as soon as wheat is higher in price wo have no 
hesitation in using maize exclusively. At equal prices we prefer its use 
alternatively with wheat, but ye iwrefer good crushed maize to inferior wheat 
at all times. By inferievr wheat we mean any but the beet milling grain.^* 


The Financial Aspect.— The cost of feeding wasFor bran, pollard, and 
grain, £102 18s. 4d.; meat, £16.9s. 4d., green mod, £2 3s.; shell grit, £1 10s.; 
^)tal, £122 Os. 8d. The prices of feedetuffs 4^ctuated considerably—-pollard 
from Is. 8d. to 94d., bran from Is. 4^0. to 7Jd., maize from Ss. 94. to 6d., 
and wheat from Gs. to 2s. 6d. per bushel. The market value of acww uras 
£873 16s 2d., from which deduct the .cost of fe^, £122 Os. and a-profit of 
£261 14s. 6d. is left on the 420 hens. Every pen showed a profit on th# 
of feed, the pen returning the smallest value leaving a margin of 64. per 
price* for, ®88»„waj:—April, Ss. Id. to Sa. 6d.; 
May, Ss. 4W. to Ss. 7d.; June. le. lOJd. to Ss. Sd.; Juijr, Is. 3d. to 1*. lid.: 


The MAQII.L' COIhpetitioh. 

^ rawmth* m,the ]eu>yal AArioultnral Sooietgr 

sot by The Svdnce/ vaiXv Telegraph, and arrange for 


followed the example 
a competition at the 
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FafoinDiatOrT, the bircUt being; under the cure of Mr. F. J. Button, tiu* 
Bupedntendeni or that institution. Notwithetanding the shorineM of the 


M: also the arerage number of eggs per hen in each pen, and the money 
value of same:— 


Record of^ Sggi LaiA 


W. A. £. 9mith 
T. E. Oroi^ton 
J. von Bertonoh 
A. B. Padman 
Sargenfri Poult. Yard 
W.F. Eveuden 

J. Xlug«. . 

H. C. Bennett 

O. Walker .. 

W. Ju OhiM .. 

W. H. Milford 
T. A* Caterer 
Keaye k I’yler 
W. tJ. Bennett 

P. W. Mellor 
R. Fleminff . . 

Le Lievre Hroe. 

F. r. Bevan. 

Charlei* Wright 
W. Hannaford 
Roolta Poultry Yard 

Beet Bros. . 

Joe. Bower 

J. F. Mellor. 

H. M. Pugh ... 

8. B. Bhlerlaw 


Silver Wyandotte 
White Leghorn ... 
White Leghcun ... 
White Leghorn ... 
Silver Wyandotte 
Andalusian 
8.8. Hambnrg ... 
Silver Wyandotte 

Minorca. 

Black Orpington. . 
White J^horn ... 
Golden Wyandotte 
Black Orpington .. 
Whitej^hom ... 
Golden Wyandotte 
Houdan ... 

Minorca. 

Brown Leghorn ... 
Brown Leghorn ... 

Minorca. 

Buff Orpington . . 
Black Orpington . 

Minorca. 

Minorca. 

Jubilee Orpington 
Indian Game 


Pbizs List. 

. w'aI t to 


ifOTtKl priM of £9 wont to tiie*^rMfri 
bS«S ^ Wy« ndoj^, with £3 17.. 4d. for thoir 978 oS.^ho 


w*. 9o.^r», 1 tit. 


Eoue Aoootmr. 

K -.Hm told for markot. 8,843; 
leig ufDlDeiBei uoQidQnt, npluoed, end iiiiid6i>iiee, e^., S70; 


not told, 
I. «>;6I0. 
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Ega sold for tdttangii, £231 2s. 84.; oggs sold at markat, £36 Is. 7d.; total, 
48. dd. Average market price oi eggs per dozen for 12 months, Is. Old ; 
market yalue of all eggs, £77 7 b. 8id. 

Food Account. 

Wheat, £80 lls. 0|d.; maiz^ £8 Is. Sd.; barley and torrefied, £1 10t>. 8d.; 
poUaidi £12 lOa. lOd.; bran. ^ 188. lOd.; copra cake, ISs. 8d.; hnseed, £1 28 .} 
stale bread, £2 lOs. o^d* > liver, £5 3s. 6d.; bone, £1 Ifis. O^d., green feed, 
£§ 176, 6d.; grit and toppings, £6 Is.; total, £75 Ifis. 9^. 

Allowing tor the addition of the rooster to each pen for a period of th^* 
test, this works out at nearly Ss. lid. per hen per annum for food. Even witli 
the high prices prevailing during the winter and spring, this seems a high 
figure. Evidently the birds were good eaters, whatever they were as layers. 


COMPABISONB OF BrREDS. 

Breeds. 

Silver Wyandotte . 

Andalusian . 

White Leghorn . 

Silver-Singled Hamburg. 

Golden Wyandotte . 

Houdan . 

Black Orpington . 

Brown Leghorn . 

Buff Orpington . 

Minorca . 

Jubileee Orpington . 

Indian Game . 


Pens. 

8 

1 

5 
1 
2 
1 
8 
2 
1 

6 
1 
1 


Average 
per pen. 
973.3 
907 
941.8 
911 


825 

781 


765.3 

748 

719 


688.4 

447 

292 


The victory of the Silver Wyandotte at both these competitions has natu¬ 
rally led to a considerable amount of ‘‘crowing’’ on the part of their friends, 
and there is a decided tendency to boom the breed as the, “best layers.” A 
study of the results will, however, show that the competitions have r^ereiy 
demonstrated that egg-laying is ^uite as much a matter of as of 

“breed,” In the Mi^U competition the Silvers certainly hold pride of place 
on the averages, but at Hawkesbury, while one pen is at the top of the tree, 
another is at the bottom. In comparing the Magill and Hawkesbury results 
it must be remembered that the former are very closely on a par with the 
results from the first competition at Hawkesbury, and there is no reason 
why we should not show an eaual implement in our second test, which is 
to be held at Eoseworthy Oollem. Puring the present ;^r Victoria has 
taken the matter up, and a tern will take plaoe at Dookie College. While 
these tests are undoubtedly a splendid advertisement of the oap^ilities of 
selected birds, we are afraid that, judging from remarks that have been made 
in connection therewith^ their practical utility is very much over-rated. 


"JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE." 

. ■ " . . ' ■ "I, 

Prom January h 1904, the Journal of Agriculture will 
be posted to anyone resident In South Australia |>ona«fld# 
engaged in the cultivation of the soil on payment of a 
REGISTRATION FEE of One Shilling per annum. Single 
copies will be supplied at 3d. eaoh; back issues at 2s. 6d. 
per doz. The indexes of Vole. 1. to VI. oan be obtained by 
members of the Agrioultdral Bureau and aubsorlbere 
desirous of binding their volumea. 
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A OF TVPtCAL VARISTieS OP WIHS 

OHAPBS ONDBII HOSCWOBTHY CONDITIONS- 

By Aatstra J. Pbmcins and W. B. JainaaoN, B Sc 

It It just twalve months ago ^>at we publiahed in the pages of this 
Journal the results of some investigations into the immediate composition ot 
typical varieties of wine grapes grown at Hoseworthy The fruit referred to 
was picked during the vintage During the course of the past vintage, 
with a view to ascertaining the extent to which '^season ’ might modify ou** 
eatHer results, we repeated our investigations The latter aie summarised 
below in tabular form, in conjunction with the previous season’s lesults, tor 
purposes of comparison — 


Varieties 

Spec Gravity 
of Juice 

Stalks 

Seeds 

Rinds 

J uice 


! 

1904 

1903 

1 

1904 

1903 

1094 

1903 

1904 

1903 

1904 

1903 

Shiraz 

110.1 

1IS5 

% 

490 

% 

6 43 

'0 

0 Ul 

®/ 

0 

6 27 

% 

10 18 

7 

1-2 06 

% 

79 91 

% 

75 24 

Malheo 

1094 

1100 

4 69 

6 47 

4 41 

5 66 

12 21 

13 07 

78 79 

74 80 

Cabernet Sau 

1097 

1119 

6 67 

6 38 

6 30 

5 57 

13 95 

15 97 

75 08 

72 08 

Mataro 

1092 

10S3 

3 81 

45S 

31H 

6 40 1 

, 11 36 

10 70 1 

80 90 

79 35 

Qreuache 

1104 

1114 

444 

3 77 1 

2 79 

2 73 ! 

1 13 76 

11 82 

79 02 1 81 68 

Oangnane 

1076 

1114 

3 59 

3 02 1 

2 40 

2 3r> 

n 48 

8 73 

82 51 

85 90 

Doradillo 

1 lOSl 

1077 

3 61 

3 7b 

3 19 

2 12 

8Sb 

10 84 

84 34 

82 98 

Average 

1 - 

- 

4 37 

4 91 

3 8b 

4 34 

1 11 68 

1 11 89 

80 09 

78 86 


With refejence to this table it should bo explained that the stalks, 
seeds, and rinds have been obtained by direct weighings, whilst the juice is 
|pven by diffoienoe The figures indicating the specific giavitio*. do not, ui*- 
fortunately, repiesent those of the bunches actually eximined, as through 
an oversight the lattei weie not taken They reprefeent however, the ave¬ 
rage of the specific giavities taken foi each variety in the oidinuy couise of 
Vintage operations 

• differences between the data for 1804 and tho»se foi 1903 aie such as 
might have been expected from the differences m the lespective seasons. 
Generally speaking, at Hoeeworthy the 1903-4 season was both moister and 
CQol^ than that of 1802-3, and as results of this difference we find slightly 
higher percentages of juice and lower specific giavities We would draw pai- 
ticular attention to the relatively high percentage of juioe m the Caiignane 
In 1^8 it h^ded the list m this respect, whilst in 1904 it was second only to 
Dorauiiio. Cabernet-Sauvignoii, as might have been anticipated, gave m 
each season the lowest percentage of puce 

L M Hodge, until recently a student at the 
Uoiiege, for the immediate analytical work, which was conducted with ex-f 
treme carefulness 
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CIDER-MAKINC. 

mmvvin of iNvcoriQATiotis by f. u. lloyd, f.c.s., f.ix. 

(Continued from page i95 } 

Influence of Locality on Appibb 

There is still anothei factoi which appeal ft to mfluenoe the composition 
of the apple juice, and that is locality Into this subject we have not yeft 
attempt<^ to enter fully, but the following lesults aie interesting — 

Composition of Juice fioin Kingiton Blacks 


Grown at 

Sp Gr 1 

Aud 

bugai 

Tanuin 

1 1 

bolide 

Butleigh 

1 0672 

64 

14 08 j 

216 

16 60 

East Lambrook 

1 0(S95 1 

41 

16 62 

302 

17 08 


The Orchahds 

In the ripe apple as it hangs upon the tree natuie supplies us with all 
the esisentials for good cider But the apples will differ in quality Henoo, 
Qider-making commences in the orchard If the orchard be neglected no 
amount of care will conveit its produce into cider that will compete with the 
produce of a well-stocked, well-kept orchaid How to obtain the best fruit 
may eeem to many a difficult pioblem To improve the orchards it is desirable 
for several reasons that the tiees should be numbered, first, in order that 
specimens may be obtained fiom the same trees in consecutive years, and 
analysed and secondly, that graftings may be taken from thoee trees which 
are found to produce apples or good quality for cider-making The analysis 
should help materially in promoting the supply of good fruit trees, for, as 
the great variation in value between different varieties of apples becomes 
more generally recognised, gieater caie will, it is hoped, be token in the 
planting of good cider fiuit trees The system which is oeing adopted at But- 
leigh IS to graft new trees with those varieties which have, aftor repeated 
analyses, proved to be the beet This seems to me tine most satisfactory 
method that can be adopted Analysis proves that apples of the same variety 
when grown in different localities differ considerably in composition Instead, 
therefore, of buying this or that vaiiety, said to be of e^llent quality, far 
mers would do fai hotter if they endeavoured to find out which are the best 
apples produced on their own land, and commenced with cultivating these 
varieties It was to help farmers to do this that analyses of apples sent to 
Butloigh were made fiee of ooetf to the senders As new trees of good varie¬ 
ties come into use the older and least desirable varieties should be dispens^ 
with Each soil has such an influence upon its produce that we oann^ afford 
to neglect what npy bo termed its likes and dislikes. Hence, our first oon- 
sideiation should be to secure the maximum produce of the best variety tha^ 
we know this soil is capable of producing Subsequently ^re will be tim>j 
enough to experiment as to its capability of growing other varieties ahioh 
have heen proved in other districts to be Yahiable 

Vabietxeb of Affleb 

The number of apples which have been analysed at Butleigh is about 500, 
comprising ma^ varieties Now, it is self-evident that all these vanetus 
cannot be equally good, that probably some are quite uaete, or even detri¬ 
mental to the Older. In fact, from a careful study of these analyses, 
it 18 very evident that much has yet to be done to improve 
the Older fruit of this country. From at least one-htJf of the 
apples it would be quite hopdees to expect to make flrsiHilass cider. If we 
^mpare these results with those from applee used for cider-maldng on 
Cantmeiit, we shall better appreciate how fiftle has yet been done in England 
to improve cider fruit. 
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Ai# Howorer go^ a particular apple may be, if tlie crop is very , 

small ot the proportion of juioe very small, these facts must tell against its 
value. The fourth and most important consideration is that the juioe should 
have a oomposition suited for oider-making. To determine what this composi¬ 
tion should be is a most difficult problem. As the cider made in 1899 was the 
best produced during the course of these observations, we are justified in 
assuming that the juioe then obtained was not far from being a fair example 
of what to aim at. The first characteristic of the juioe was its high propor¬ 
tion of solids (15.57 per cent.), which also meant a larger quantity of sugar than 
usual. The amount of acid and the amount of tannin were on the other hand 
far below the usual percentages. These facte suggest some interesting 
hypotheses. 

The analyses ot apples show that the table varieties contain, as a rule, tar 
more acid than the cider varieties. This acid probably accounts for the diffi¬ 
culty experienced in making good cider from table fruit. 


Again, the low percentage of tannin suggests the question: Is it quite 
certain that the very rough-flavoured apples, which, are generally believed to 
be the best for oiderr-making, are really the best? So long as cider was mad> 
for '^the use of the men,’* one can well imagine that these constituents were 
\aluable, for they helped to give the drink an acidity and roughness which 
only an agricultural labourer could appreciate, and which probably helped to 
make the cider last longer than it otherwise would have done. But the man 
who mal^ cider for sale must be guided by the desire that he who drinks onoe 
shall drink again. We know that it is frequently possible to have too much 
of a good thing, and this probably applies to acid and tannin in cider fruit. 


The apples of 1899 were peculiarly rich in those indeterminable and un¬ 
known constituents to which the title of ^'extractives, etc.,” is given m my 
analyses. Previous to 1899 1 considered an excess of theM constituents as 
detrimental to the manufacture of good oider. Moreover, experiments have 
shown that when they were diminished the cider was matenaJly improved. 
Upon reconsidering these experiments m the ught of the above facts, is is 
s^n that the acidity and the tannin were in all of them at the same time 
diminished. While, therefore, the results obtained are undeniable, the pre* 
vious explanation becomes doubtful, and we have yet to leam how far the 
improvement in the cider waa due to the diminished extractives, and how far 
to the smaller quantities of acid and tannin present in the juioe. 


5. It is desirable for many reasons tb know what kind of cider the juiOft 
of ehch variety of apple will produce when used alone. Such knowledge w^ll 
probably afford us oonsidorahle insight into the cause of flavour in cider and 
also supply the data for a scientific system of blending. 

A very large proportion of the apple treqs growing in the West of England 
are unnamed and unknown, and some steps oertaimy ought to be taken to 
discover the names and the value of the many unknown varieties now exist¬ 
ing. How excePent some of these varieties are has been shown from ^ths 
anmytioal residts obtained at Butleigh (see eepecially No. 14). A further strik¬ 
ing illustration was obtained among some of the apples sent from the Somerset 
Omnty Farm, at Bickenhall, of which neither the name, origin, nor history 
seema to be known. Of these, No. 10 is of quite exceptional quality *, No. 6 
and No. 4 are also good. No. 11, though rich in solms, contains too much 
acidity, and appears to be more of a dess^ apple. It is evident that Nos. 
and 9 are the kinds of apple which W net worth growing for cidsfr- m a king » 
when we consider that the same land and the same season enable another 
variety to produce 50 per cent, mere solid matter. 
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CompoiitUm 6f Oertatn Varietim of Applet, 





1 



Percentage Composttiop of Juice. 

Name of Appla 

1 

Percentage of 
Jaice. 

i 

h 

'S o 

4 

1 

3 

*3 

*o 

< 

? 

8 

i> 

£ 

.,i 

J 

1 

g 

. ^ 

Buofcenhall, No. 2 

1001 

OZI. 

2-63 

63 

1^0638 

13 03 

•22 

938 

1*60 

i08 

1*722 

»> 

I. 4 .. 

1001 

2 16 

49 

1*0668 

16*50 

*17 

11*56 

2*18 

*136 

2-454 

It 

II fi • • 

1901 

2 71 

65 

1 0679 

16 84 

*22 

9*54 

6 07 

-.342 

‘668 

II 

... 9 . 

1901 

I 78 

63 

1*0547 

12 74 

•50 

7*97 

2*74 

•108 

1*862 

II 

*,10 .. 

1901 

2 16 

52 

1 *0828 

20 88 

19 

13*16' 

2*56 

*148 

4 822 

II 

M 11 

1901 

206 

59 

1 0669 

16*76 

*94 

9 03 

4*29 

•184 

2*316 

Lambrook Pippin, No 299 

1901 

1-52 

59 

1 0500 

1*2 13 

•70 

8*17 

•65 

•172 

2*5.38 


II I. 800 

1901 

2 16 

68 

1 0589 

14*19 

•76 

7 93 

2*89 

*162 

2*448 

(frosted) 

Butleigh, No. 14 .. 

1897 

2*0 

504 

1 0790 

20 24 

•21 

13 18 

4 94 

•300 

1*610 

II 

II • • • 

)898| 

1 3 

50 

1 0933 

23 2*2 

•40 

18 18 

2*22 

•380 

2 040 

II 


1899 

1*0 

43 

1 *0925 

24 *.^2 

*48 

18 88 

4*2*2 

•‘206 

'534 

II 


1900 

1-.30 

55 

1 0934 

23*16 

•24 

19 22 

250 

208 1 

992 

II 

„ (graft) ., 

1900 

1*72 

50 

1 1038 ^ 

‘24 9S 

24 

18*18 

4*04 

•258 

2*262 

II 

II • 

1901 

1 64 

1 

48 

10811 

20*48 

15 

‘l2 60 

4*74 

•168 

2 922 

It 

II (yng. trees 

1901 

1 53 

41 

1*0791 

19 34 

38 

10 87 

406 

•274 

3*756 

II 


11902 

1*04 

36 

1 0885 

21*64 

•15 

13 92 

3*00 

•2H 

4*326 


In 1898 Mr. Neville Grenville purchased the apples from an orchard which 
^ugn on a different soil, had the reputation of producing good cider. The 
luioe from the^ appl^ proved to be of poor quality, the average specific 
{ranty of the oedng only 1.0588, and the solids under 13 per cent., whicli 
VM muon below tto average of the yeer for Butleigh. This wows the neoes- 
nty of care wnea buying apples for cider>making. They ought to be paid ioj 
lot merely by ymume or weight as at present, but according to the quantity 
ind quality of the jUioe they yield. 


Action op Fbost on AppiiSs. 

Mr. J, M* SymtCf bei^ anxious to determine what effect Iroet had on 
pim, sent (No. 2991 and others of the same variety, 

r^oh wre h^t^ (N^800). It will be seen that there is a close reeem* 
dance m edmjpaitito Mwew t]^ two, except that the frosted apples were 
1^, and to We de^oped ^rther than the othem. Hwoe they 

^ve more^ Ju i acidity, tannin, and extractives are very 

difference is the hi^ proportimi of cane sugar 
and this is lij^ty to ^ due to the action of the 


ittilar in both j 
n the frosted 


•• w usety to oe aue to tne acmon of the 

^Sefore^ oonclu^ that if frosted apples are not suitable for 
Merilnaki^, aa ecnne believe, it m due either to changes in composition, not 
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apparat from a& ordinary analyais, but which might be discovered by special , 
investigation; or to changes ahecting vhe yeasts, etc., which grow on tne apple, 
and pmuoe a desirable or undesirable fermentation in the juice, it is quite 
within the range of probability that frost may destroy desirable organisms, and 
leave undeeirabie organisms alive, so that these sub^uently get the mastery 
during fermentation, and so spoil the resulting cider. 


Qatkeriiiq ths Applbb. 


If in future we must strive to obtain better fruit for the manufacture 
of cider, in the meantime it is necessary that we should utilise to the be.9t 
advantage that which we already possess. The first question which arises is. 
ought the fruit to be picked or allowed to drop? Undoubtedly it should be 

? licked. At present much of the cider fruit of this country is leit upon the 
rees until it drops^ and is then collect^ into heaps on the ground, and ex* 
posed to the sun, air, and rain. It is disheartening to see how many tanners 
utterly ignore the necessity for cleanliness in this first stage ot cidei- iiaking. 
On the 28th of October, 1897^ 1 had occ&oion to travel tor many irilps in 
Somerset. It was an excessively damp morning; a very heavy dew had 
fallen during the night, and a Scotch mist hung over the land. J.i somo 
places the apples were still unpicked, while hundreds. Wet, bruised, and duty, 
were lying under the trees upon the cold, damp grass- -a tempting bie iktoMt 
for slugs and worms, and every other variety ot apple-consuming life, .Miiimal 
or vegetable. Every mould or fungus which came m contact with I he ippU‘? 
was revelling in the ample store of sweety moist food they supplied, and 

f [rowing apace, consuming the bwt part of the apples, aei»troying tn.'ir value 
or cider-making, and planting in the remainder the germs ot ♦> wabsequeiit 
iujunous fermentation and dway. In other places i saw nivU gathering 
the reekiug-wet apples, evidently in cent on making as much so-called cider 
as possible, utterly regaixllcas of its quaiuy. Now, os the same time, the 
%ame labour, and tlw* same capital must be employed, whether men make cider 
worth 4d. per gallon or cider worth'Is. per gallon, it is extraordinary that 
a little more foresight is not exercised so as to do things at the light time 
and in the right way. 

It is best to gather the apples by hand. This can only be done with 
short trees; where the trees are high it is necessary to shake the apples dowii 
with the aid of a long crook. The apples as they fall should be collected m 
a cloth, or, what is better and cheaper, a large net. This must be kept well 
off tl^ ground. The fruit should not be allowed to drop. An apple wlilcli 
has dropped upon the soil, In the first place collects dirt; secondly, it is 
bruiH^; and thirdly, it soons begins to discolour and decay. The evil effect 
of allowing the apple to collect dirt is »f» self-evident that it needs no com¬ 
ment. Not onlv does it pick up dirt from the soil, but this frequently gives a 
distinctly bad flavour to the resulting juic^. 

To put this statement to the test Mr. Blake made an experiment which 
completely confirmed its truth. In writing to me he thus describes the test; - - 
^*]^riment made by me in 1899 was the msiniitacture of cider from apples 
that had allowed to lie on the damp ground for a long time, with the 
object of determining for myself whether such apple® would impart an earthv 
taste to the cider made fipm tliem, and I find that this has distinctly been the 
farmer whd kindly let me have those apples admitted the fact on 
my letting hiih tastei a sample of the cider later on, and said jt would be a 
good practical lesson to him not to let his apples lie on the ground for the 
tuture. ' » 


the apple in a bruised condition is left exposed to the rain there 
can be no doubt w^tever that muc|i of its nutriment is washed out, and, the 
sugar being thus lost, the resulting juice is impoverished. Whether 
applw by being bruisM and decaying, are any the worse for cider-majnng, is 
a point upon which there seems much difference of opinion. But it only 
necessary to carefully examine a number of applee in a field "store’’ or 
hey, to w that any mould which is growing is lUways found on the bruised 
and decaying part. This mould will sq^uently fin^ its way into the iuice, 
wh^e its spoFM will act as ferments deitramental to the cider and will in¬ 
variably give it a obaraoteristio mouldv flavour. In such bruised apples the 
decay is not always of one kind, two-varietiee, "brown” and "black” wS, being 
recofgisable. The latter is, I believe, universally regarded as bad: 
opinions differ, however, with respect to the "brown" rot. An experiment 
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wjks tljerofoare tnade to determine <i>e effect of allowing the applm to get 
nytten, npplee being handpicked and kwt in a olw place 

until a aalRcient numbw were rotten to permit of analyM being made of 
both aound and rotten apecimens. The reaulta obtained were aa foliowa: 


Composition of Juice from Sound a/nd Moiten Apples. 


— 

Sp Or. 1 

Acid. 

Sugar. I 

Tannin 

Solida 

Sonnd 

l^MSS 1 

23 

12 30 

•54 

13-70 

Bottan (Brown Rot) 

10.10 1 

*18 

12 19 

*168 

13-43 


From these results it is evident that two distincst changes take place • 
first, the tannin is precipitated in large part by allowing the apple to rot, and 
80 does not enter the juioe; secondly, the acidity slightly dimini^es, and tlvere 
IB a loss of sugar. The rottenness was that known as “brown ^ rot. The 
juioe of the rotten apples -wasf of a far darker colour than that of the sound 
apples, and upon keeping it in clear glass bottles, m that the ohUngee taking 
place might be observed, it was found that the juioe from the rotten apples 
cleared mr more rapidly, as fermentation progrea^, than that from the 
aound apples. Further, the apples lose considerably in weight by rotting, and 
tLeir juioe contains far more matter in suspension than that from sound apples, 
which probably accounts for its clearing more rapidly. 

Whether under any circumstances the apples should be allow*ed to get 
rotten in a dry store or not may remain for the present an open question, and 
one for future enquiry, but there is clearly no doubt that the effects pro¬ 
duced by allowing them to fall and rot on the ground are detrimental to the 
manufacture of good cider, especially if the apples be exposed to the rain. This 
ouatom, which is unfortunately almost universal in the West of England, can¬ 
not, thewfore, be too strongly condemned. The apples should never be allowed 
to lie on the ground, even in heaps. 


The next Question is: When should the apples be picked P I am convinced 
that cider apples ought to be picked before they have oecome quite ripe. Im¬ 
mediately the apples from a tree begin to drop it is time for all the fruit upon 
that tree to be gathered. The apple appears to attain a maximum size heroic 
it commences to ripen. When once it has attained that size, and the process 
of ripening has wmraenoed, nothing is gained by leaving it upon the tree. If 
left it merely ripens, and certain chemical obanees take plade within it by 
which the sugar inoreasm, etc These changes, liowever, take place to the 
same extent if the apple is taken off the tree, and >tho connection betwieen the 
apple the tree does not, so far as I am able to judge at present, in any 
way aff^ the toter stages of the ripening process.* If the apples have been 
picked before they are quite ripe they must be stored away to ripen. The 
peat stoni^ room is a dry, well-ventilatm loft, the floor of which is divid^ into 
which different varieties of apples may be stored separately. Tf no 
is available, they may be left in the wagons in which they were placed 
when first gamred, proi^ded these wagons are covered or placed in a 
covegd shed. Or the applM may be stored in the hurdle stores, described by 
Mr. Harper as follows^Every farmer has shw hurdles upon liis farm, which 
ate only.^ly n®® ^ lambing season; in anv case they coat hue 

little. When t^ fruit is about to 1^ gathered, drive a hurdle into tlie 
ground, sti^gthening it, ij it is a high one, by driving a stake into the 



} X 1 rS hurdles, made of willow, with twigs 

bars. Othen use a thick coating of straw or fern on 
«»« «d«B tcTIraw the fnilit from 
rmmiBt ont. when the produce of a tree , or of several trees of one sort, hss 
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been gathered, it le put into this r^entacle, which, a« be evident, is very 
easily pat up. Apples stored m this wav are kept oft the ground, and the* 
air can get under, over, and around them 

Some experiments were made with apples picked and kept in hurdle stores, 
the result was most satisfactory The apples weie cleaner, riper, and less 
rotten than those obtained m any other way When in stores and under 
oo\er they can be left until opportunity arises foi making them into oidet. 
But where there is no provision for storing apples the cider-making has to be 
carried out at a breakneck speed, to Keep pace with the fall of the apples 
. It is essential that the apples when in the hurdle stores should be well cover¬ 
ed, so as to prevent the rain penetrating into the store Owing to the considerable 
amount of lain which fell at Butleigh during the monilis of November and 
December, 1895, this vas not always ensured, and the result is well shown j 
the iolloiKing analyses — 

Composthon of Juice fiom White Jer^eyn 



Acid 

Sugar 

Total Sohdi 

7th November—Picked fiom Tree 

16 

11 49 

12 62 

20th November -Placed in Hurdle htore 

22 

11 90 

12 76 

16th December—Taken from Hurdle Store, 
wanhed itb ram 

26 

11 

12 26_ 


Evidently from these figures it is bettor, il posbiblo, to stoie the apples 
on a dry flooi in a lolt, picvided tlie\ aie not packid too thickly and aie 
movtd logularly to prev iit heating One ad^allt ige of this syaUin is th it tlie 
appfos dr\ losing a little moistuie const»quc*ntly the giavit\ ot the puce be 
comes greater, and the resulting tider strongei than it would be if tht apples 
had been ground when wet This is shown bv the following lesults - 


( oinposition of Jmn from Bed Jetscys Stand tn Loft 


Sp Gr 

1 

Aud 

1 

Sugar 

Total Solids 

22nd Ootobfcr 

1 0617 

16 

14 70 

16 44 

6th November 

1 0660 

i 

16 

14 92 

16 14 


WnSN ^aotLD ClDKB-KAKIKQ COMMBNCLP TEMPERATURE 

No factor plays such an important pait m the manufacture of cidter as 
that of tempenaiture The cooler the season the better the make Hence, 
oider-making should be delayed as long as possible It theiefore follows, un- 
forltunately, that the season most favourable for the ripening of apples 
IS not best adapted for the making of cider If, thereforei, the i ipiening ^ason 
IS an early one, the make has to be put off kmger than usual, and it is neoet** 
sary to pick the apples bejfone they have reached such a state of ripeness as 
would be permissible in a later season This is apparent whfcn onoe noticed. 
In such a warm season the apples will not keep so well nor so long as could 
be desired, unless they are picked early, oherwise a certain amount of watrte 
and decay will take place in the stones. 

The Manipulation of the Apples 

In the manufacture of cider at Butleigh an endeavour was made to carry 
out every improvement in a simple, praeticdl manner, so that any cider- 
maker, without going to unneossssjary expense, could do the same. Sufficient 
space for storing the apples and mUowing them to get npe did not exist thsre, 
ffions especially in a plentiful yeap, so that frequently the appl^ had to be 
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ground » few d»y« efter being brought into the loft or •toring-mm. npplM 
inero bronil^t in, aa on meet farms, in a atate whlidi, altbough it dow art 
satisfy scientifio requirements, waa uniTeia^y deoniw to to the tot that 
could be secured. In other words, more or leas material which oi^t not te 
prefemt is brouftht in with them. How to olean the apples and how to ast 
rid of this extraneous matter has always been, a difficulty with every cider- 
maker. But it must be done. 

Mr. Neville Grenville secured it by a simple and yet effective contrivance. 
A trpugh ot wood, about ten to twelve feet lone, twelve inches wide, and with 
sidw seven inches hig^. was made. This was j^aoed in the storing room, with 
one end leading into toe shoot which fed the mill, and the other raised about 
two to three feet from the floor on a wooden trestle. Along the bottom ofl this 
trou^, at iivtervals of about two feet, were fixed slips of wood half an inch 
thick, nailed on diagonally and beyelliM off on the side away from the mill. 
Tte ^eot of these ^ips was to slightly arrest the speed of the apples, and 
to cause their flow to be alternately from side to side of the trough, as they 
rolled down the slope from the upper end, where they wene fed into the 
trough. A man or ooy stood by trougn, and as the apples rolled along 
picked out all those that were rotten, gauieiring up from time to time the 
kmves, stems, pieces of rotten apple, and other extraneous matter which, 
owing to their inability to roll, were left in the trough and thus easilv sepa¬ 
rated from the apples. The amount of useless material removed in this way 
from apples which to all appearance were fairly clean was astounding. 

Subsequently an improvement was made to the trough which proved most 
valuable as a means of further cleansing the apples. This oonlsisted of putting 
into the trough a false bottom of semi-oircular laths. The laths are fixed to 
narrow strips of wood, which raise them two inches off the bottom of the 
trough, so that they form a grating. This grating is made in lengths of three 
feet. One length oould thus be removed at a time for clearing out the refuse 
which had accumulated beneath it. The laths run parallel to the sides of the 
trough, about one and a half inches apart. Probably it would be best to have 
the bottom of the trough open, so thafl the dirt might fall through on to th*^ 
floor, and thus do away with the frequent removal of the lath bottom for 
cleansing the trough. 

The result of the removal of the dirt effected 1^ the trough was most 
valuable is a means of further clcinsing the apples. This consisted of putting 
clean. Tlie colour of the cider was much lighter than when the rotten apples 
were left m. I would most strongly recommend cider-makers to adopt thii 
simple system of cleaning the apples. 


Another system of cleaning tlw apples upon which experiments have been 
made is by washing them. Washing apples for cider-making is a custom sel¬ 
dom, 1 fhizu, resorted to in England, but it is practised in Imth Germany and 
Switserlaud, and in both these countries mom excellent cider is made, it 
is alio beink introduced into Franco, and a special apparatus is made for the 
purpose at Cherbourg. The first advantage that can be claimed for the pro¬ 
cess of washing is that it gets rid of the dirt. The possible disadvantages 
•ometimeB saidfto accrue are:—Ist. That it washes out some of the sugar: 
and, 2ndly. That it washes the yeasts, necessary for the fermentation of the 
juice, off the ^nles. An elaborate examination of the influenoe of wasfaihg 
cider apples, m far as it affeote^ imposition of the juice, has been made 
by Mons. ^ Truelle, and published in the Journal de VAgricultwre, July- 
August, 1B99, and tl^e who are making a study of cider miflffit, with advan¬ 
tage, oareiully read this article. My experiments were on a li^ge scale, and 
the aoparatus at nyr disposal was not of the best. The best method of wash¬ 
ing the apples in bulb that I oould devise was to dip them, when suspended 
m special baskets, into a tank of water several times, and then allow them to 
dram and partly dry on a floor until sufficient were washed for a cheese. 



apples . 1,067 


vrmatma appies . a.uod 

The loss of tbs aot^ matter in the juice due to washing was thecefore soaroeiy 

proceeded more regularly and only 
ftfom the washed apples than m that from th^ 
unw^dbed applm, ao wiit tnere would app^r to have been no material low of 
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yeasts due to trashing What little there was could Drobably do no harm,* as 
a slow fermentation is always desirable. The flavour of the cider from* the* 
washed apples was better than that from the unwashed apples. 

GniNDiNo THE Apples. 

The apples as tho\ leave the trough pass into the mill. There are several 
mills at present in use. First, there is the old stone null, which has many 
disadvantages, being slow and dirty. It certainly does crush the apples tho¬ 
roughly. Ano>thei kind of mill is made ot two iron rollers so cast that they fit 
into one another. These iron rollers do not separate the cells of t^ apple 
su&ciently. The mill simply crushes the truit, and in no sense of the word^can 
it be said to disintegrate,it. Another mill is the “Tooth mill,^* having two 
atone rollers under it. In the top set ot rollers the teeth ot one roller fit 
into openings in the other Those mills do their work fairly well. A still bet¬ 
ter mill is the one called a “Scratcher.' It is best for this reason, that it 



Fig. 1 —Scratcher or Disintegrator. 


disintegrates the apple cell from cell. The Sbratcher (Fig. 1) tears the fruit 
to pieces, and has the immense advantage of grinding as fast again as any 
mill known. The two stone rollers under a “Scratcher* are not necessary. 

The mill (Fig. 2) or grater used on the Continent contains wrought iron 
knives, which fii*st break the apple into pieces. These fall down, and are 
crushed between two adjustable ribbed stones. 

The influence the mill has upoh the results obtained is well shown in the 
following experiment Two lots of apples were ground, one in a Scratcher, 


* This is a subject still needing investigation, as it may be that beneficial 
yeasts are more easily washed ofi ink apples than are wild yeasts. It is. how¬ 
ever, more probable that the latter are most easily washed off, in whion case 
washing would have a new and enhanced value. 
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one in a Continental mill, and soWitted to pressure in the same press and 
for the same period. 

The results obtained were: > 


Yield. 


],000 lbs. Apples. 

Juice. 

Pressed Pomace. 


lbs 

lbs. 

Pomace from Soratoher 

720 

280 

Pomaos from Coutmental Mill 

650 

350 


Crushing the Pips. 

The majority of English mills crush the pips, and this is often thought 
desirable, but it is not supported by the experience of foreign makers nor of 



Pig. 2.—Mill or Grater. 


many in P^gland. Hence one oi the chief characteristics of all foreign mills 
is that they are so constructed as not to break the pips, whether 
^y m b^ter than the English mills, and which of the many us^ 
m England SJe good, are questions for future investigation. This is more 
Mpeot^y disirihli because, when the last trials were h^, crushing the 

E was oonsideM an esrontial point in the action of the null. If in such 
I the fora the time occupied, the nature of the work done, and 

snooeptibiUty of the crushed apples to pressure were recorded—and these 
oonM easily 1^ oetenmned by modem appliances in the hands of competent 
#ttgineera and j|idiOli---the remiha would prove of the utmod^ value to cider- 
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makers. In England it was generally considered desirable to crush the pips 
when grinding the apples, as they were supposed to give a good flavour to* 
the cider, Harper, however, considers that grinding the apple pips »s 

detrimental to the manufacture and keeping quality of cider. A number of 
p™ were collected by me and analysed. I'hey were found to contain from 
8/ to 39 per cent, of moisture (water), and when dried had the following 
composition: — 


Composition of Apple Pips (dried at 212 deg. F.J. 


Oil . 18.60 

Nitrogenous constituents (albuminoids). 33.12 

Carbo-hydrates etc. 26.08 

Woody fibre . 18.55 

Mineral matter . 3.66 


100.00 



Fig. 3.—Old Style Cider Press. 


As the brewer finds too much nitrogenous matter detrimental in brewing 
it was thought possible that the pips, vit ground, might prove detrimental in 
cider^making. Numerous experiments have therefore been made at But- 
leigh with apples of tfao same kind, one cheese being put up with pomace con¬ 
taining crusn^ Apple pips« the other with' pomace in which the pips were not 
crushed. The result has invariably been that a better fiavoum cider was 
obtained when the pips were not crushed or broken. The flavour of the {Ups 
is not desirable, ana If they are crushed this can at times be (teteoted in the 
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eider, eepeoiitUy if it ie dry cider.' Hence we now lay it down as one of tlw 
mlfls at that the pips must not be crushed. 1 have also been in* 

formed on numerous oooadpns that cider made from pomace with or^hed pips 
will not dear so easily nor so well as that made from pomaoe with the pips 
whole. 

PBISSINO TKB POKACB. 

There are many kinds of presses, but any one of the nine or ten varielues 
commonly used will serve the purpose. The press originally used at Butleigb 
was one of the old-fashioned type seen in nearly every west-country cider 
house (Fiff. 8). It did its work well, but required a considerable amount of 
manual lal^ur. 

In 1895 a new press was procured (Fig. 4). This was the quadruple ^ai 
hand press, shown in the annexed illustration This press obtained the first 



Fig. 4.—Quadruple Handgear Press. 


pnee at the tnals of cider-making apparatus conducted at Olaston- 
* connexion with the show of the Royal 

Agricultural Soddkf at P^mouth. The pressure is obtained 

by mmw of a mephanical arrangement, by which it is possible 
ei^^ to apply pressure rapidly, or, by a slight alteration of the gear, to 
jbtwa pWMure, thourfi nec^ily more atowly. It u oUumed toi 

^s press that it is ^pable oFexeartinfl; a pressure of eighty tons. Whether 
^ BO or n^ it has proved an efficient press as compared with that pre- 
vious^y used. This will be best seen by a study of the following results ol 
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Old Prets. 

l»000 lbs. Pomace 

i 

Juice. 

Pressed Pomace. 


lbs 

-IKT- 

la 1st Experiment 

693 

807 

2nd Experiment 

743 

267 

New Prese (Workman^. 

1,000 lbs. Pomace 

Juice. 

Pressed Fomaos. 


lbs 

Ibe. 

In 1895—Ist Experiment 

706 

294 

2nd Experiment 

720 ■ 

280 


The I omace in oaoh ot these experiments was in the press on an average 
for four hours. 


The ( ontinental press (Fig 5) differs from the English nress in that the 
pulp IS enclosed in a ca#.e Hut the most striking difference is m l^e system 
adopted tor obtaining piessure 



Fig. 84 —Continental Press. 
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This 18 done by a double lever mechanism, so arranged that pressure iS 
applied whether the lever be worked backward or forward: the man doc« not 
nave to walk around the machine, and scarcely change his position, 

hence, the press can be plaoed m any convenient situation, even in a corn^. 

Before giving the results of my experiments with*tbe Continental press, 
It is necessary to state that in the countries where they are u^d tiie method 
01 cider*making adopted is different to that hitherto adopted in England. It 
is of far less importance to the foreign cider-maker, who makes small cider, 
to obtain the whole of the juioe out or the apple at the first pressing than it 
is to the English cider-maker, who presses as a rule onoe only. Hence, the 
Continental press is not made to take out all the juioe like our English press. 
This will be seen troiii the following icsults oi two experimaot^. 

One thousand pounds of apples yielded from an old English preiis 307 lb. 
of pomace and 693 lb. of juice.' The Continental press yielded, fiom 1,000 Ib. 
of the same apples at the same time, 450 lb. of pomace and 5^ lb. of juice. 
In a second trial. 1,000 lb. of apples yielded in the English pre&s 257 lb. <f 
pomace and 743 lb. of juioe, while from 1,000 lb. of the same apples the Con- 
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Fig 6.—Showing Cloths in whicn the Pomace ih Wrapped. 


tfn^tal press gave 488 lb, of pomace and 562 tb of juice. Taking the mea*i 
of these results, the English press yielded 718 ib. of juice, the Continental 
press only 556 !b. 

It is only right to here state that since these experiments were made 
wiere has been oonsiderable improvement in the method of manipulating the 
Ccmtmen^l press, evidently based on tne ButWigh experiments. Also the 
outer casing has in mnv instances been done away with, and the cheese mad<) 
UP in the manner adototed at Butleigh. and described later on. 

In the case of small makers, where not many hands are av«liable, it is well 
to have a tfaWhng double-bedded press. The advantage of this is that wh'le 
one lot of jmoe is running out, another “cheese’^ can be nut up. 

While watching two or three powerful men labouring to obtain sufficient 
pressure upon the pomaoe to extract all the juice, the thought arises: Could 


* This may easilv be converted into gallons, the 
gnBon of apple juioe being l6i Ib. 


average weight of one 
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not this powf^r be obtained far more easily and at k'S'i cost by some more 
simple method P Suiely in no other industry where nressure is required is» 
it ontained in so primitive a fashion, ana it is impossible to believe that th'S 
method will long remiin in vogue. The most etticacious method of obtaining 
pressure is by hydraulic power. Already in large establishment* the hydraul’O 
press IS used, but uniortunately it* high pjicc pi events it for the present be¬ 
coming more generally employeJ. 

Extracting the Juice. 

* The ground apples are termed pomace, probably from the French words 
Pommes Mac4reps. 'I’o extract the juice Irom th^ pomace it has to be sub¬ 
jected to pressure. Ihe old system, stdl in vogue in many parts of Somerset, 
uaa to build up on the table ot the press a mass of nomaco mixed with straw 
“reed” to hold it together duiing the peiiud of pressure. Ihe mixture <»f 
pomace and straw is called a ‘‘che€?*o. 'I’he straw diKis not sufficiently bind the 

Pomaoe to enable it to be properly piossed by one application ot themress. 
lessuio has theietoie to be taken off after some time; the edges ■[ the 



Fig. 7.- Wooden Gratings. 


cheese are then trimmed with a knife, the trimmings placed upon the top of 
the cheese, and the whole re-submitt^ to tinther pressure. J’his proc^ws is 
sometimes repeated. The time and trouble involved were great, and it was deter¬ 
mined to improve upon this method. The pomace was wrapped in thick 
Manilla cloths (Fig. 6), and between these cloths gratings of wood (Fig. 7) were 
interoosed to <keep the doths in position and to secure uniform pressure upon 
the mass. These thick Manilla cloths are expensive, difficult to wash, and 
moie difficult to keen dean; they involve a iaige amount of labour, which it 
was desirable if possible to avoid. After many experiments it was found that 
there was no nerd for such a substantial texture to be used, and thin cloths 
were introduced in their place. These cloths consist of what is knoa ii net¬ 
ting shading. It is inexpensive to buy, easy to'manipulate, and also to wash. 
The cloths are in^nitely better than straw, and once they have been used no 
one would wish to go back to the'old system of reeds, it was doubted wiHh 
thw the thin cloths would withstand tnc pressure necessary to extract toe 
juice, but they have been fouAd to do this. A new cloth of deficient strength 
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ip toau put may bnnt, but if th» elotb will witbstrad tbe praMura tte fliM 
tlM it ft UMd thm ft little fear of ite subMqumtly bieaUng. Tbe tauAiB 
in tbe apple iuioe leenw to tan tbe cloth and increace* its strengtn. An 
•Kpariment tna^ to dotermine whether the pomaoe ee well preaeed m 

tbethiii doth! Ml in th6 thi<^k Manilla cloths gave the following results:— 

Moistura in pomace from— 

Thin cloths . .. 75.0 per cent. 

Thick cloths... 74.5 per cent. 

An experiment had previously been made to determine whether the thick 
cloths prevented the juice being extracted from the pomace as thoroughly m 
by the old reed ty^m. The results of these experiments were as follows:— 
Average amount of water left in pomace as determined by analysis:— 

From a reed cheese . 72.1 per cent. 

From a Manilla cloth. 72.7 per cent. 

is thus seen iHoAt the juice oan be extracted from the pomace by using 
thin doths as efficiently as by using thick cloths or by the reed system, and 
this lesnlt is obtained with one application of pressure^ in lieu of two or 
thiwo, and therefore with a considerable saving of both time and labour. 

Several questions arise as to the treatment of the pomace. The first is: 
Should it be pressed immediately after it is ground, or should it be allowed to 
stand some time before pressure is applied P Experiments made on this sub¬ 
ject have proved that the colour of the juice from pomace pressed immedi¬ 
ately after grinding is lighter than tbe juice from pomace which has been 
allowed to stand. This is only what might be expected, for, as is well known, 
if broken apples be expo^ to the light and air, they soon Income discoloured. 
It is commonly believe in the West of England that unle&s cider has a deep 
colour it M deficient in body or strong^. I am not m favour of a dark- 
cokmred cider, nor do 1 think the public likes deep-coloured drinks. TKo 
tendency for yeiOrs past with beer and wine has been to lighten the colour. 
At the same time there are some parts of England where the cider is natu- 
raUy very pale in colour, too pale, m fact, and in such districts it may be desir 
sMe to expose the pomace to the air before grinding so as to augment the 
oolour. 


The quanUty of juioe obtained from pomace which has been allowed to 
stand after grinding is not greater than from pomace which is pressed at once. 
The following experiment proves this fact:— 

Two lots, each of 1,000 lb. ot apples, were ground, the first lot being 
pies^ immediately and the second after twenty-four hours. The following 
rnralts were obtained:— 



Weight of 
Apples. 

Weight of 
Pruned 
Pomace. 

Weight of 
JuTce. 

Pressed at once . . 

\W, I 

ift: .. 

Ibe. ^ 

1,000 

204 

700 

Preeced alter atsadiog hours. .. 
_ »..t, ... 

1,000 

280 

700 


chees^ in quratity is only such as might occur betwe^ any two 


The results of ^e analyses of 
IqQows :— 


the juioe from these experiments are ss 
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Analyses of Juice. 


— 

r 

Sp. Gr. 

Acid. 

Sugar. 

Tannin. 

3’otal 

Solids. 

1. Pressed as toon as ground... 

1 06,39 

•43 

11-36 ' 

•30 

13 02 

2. Pressed 24 honrs after 
grinding 

1 0533 

•44 

nil 

•17 . 

1280 

A second experiment yielded the following results:— 



— 

Sp. Gr. 

Acid. 

Sugar. 

Tannin. 

3’otal 

Solids. 

1. Pressed as soon as ground.. 

1050 

•36 

10-87 

•29 

1 r*98 

2. Pressed 24 hours after 
grinding 

1061 

•41 

10-87 

24 

12*40 


The variations being slight, indicate that no considerable chemical 
change is produced by keeping, except a similar change to that which occurs 
when the apples are allowm to rot, namely, that some of the tannin appears 
to be precipitated, and not to enter the juioe. Now, as the presence of 
tannin is considered necessar;}^, not only ae a means of keeping the juioe, but 
of obtaining it cle^ and bright, it would seem that, if regarded only from 
tUs point or view, it is best to press the pomace as soon after grinding as pos¬ 
sible. When this juice was fuHy fermented and ripened, it was found that 
the cider made by pressing the pomace as soon as it was ground was tar 
superior to that made from the pomaoe which had stood twenty-four hours 
before being pressed. 

XJtiIiIbing thb Once Pressed Pomace. 

The pressed pomace^ as taken from the press has been analysed by me and 
found to nave the following composition :— 


Composition of Tressed Apple Pomace. 


Water . 

Oil . 

Nitrogenous oonstitdents ... 
etc. .. 

., 72.40 

. 1.08 

. 1.27 

. 18.84 

W<^y fibre . 

. 4.64 

Biineral matter . 

. 2.27 


1^00 


Thus the pomaoe as it comes from the press, however dry it may appear 
to the eye or touch, really contains a large quantity of liquid, in three 
determinations of separate cheeses there were found 72 iMr cent., 75 per cent, 
and 74 per oent. of moisture respeetively. The question arises 
how can this pomaoe be furtfier utilised P The express e d pomace 
may be used tor feeding animals, and is a good food so long as ft can 
be given to them while still fresh. But it undergoes rapid change, and is 
tiien said to be injurious. 

It has been suggested that the pomaoe should be extracted with water 
and the solution used for making vinegar. But although this can bo done, it 
is not desirable to do it unless the whole process of vinegar-making can be 
kept away from cider-making. One of the worst troubles of the cider- 

m^er is due to the introduction into the cider house of the ferment which 
produces vinegar, technically known as the Mycoderma aceti; there is far too 
much of fche nature of vinegar ahdut some of the cider made at the present 
day, and one of the chief ob^jects of these exMriments has been to show how 
to avoid the presence of an excess of acid in Che cider. 
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However, the feet that the onoe-pree&ed pomace contained as much as J8 
per omi^ of sugar, etc,, led me to thin)£ that something might be done to 
e\tiaot this sugar. 

Experiments were made in various ways:—Ist. An experiment was made 
to determine wither, by breaking down the cheese and r^presmng, sumcient 
juice could be obtained to justily the trouble. From 1,8»50 ro. of pomao? 
1,5177 lb. of juioe of specific gravity 1.67 were obtained in the first pressing. 
A^r being broken down and re-pressed, the cheese yielded a further 187 ID. 
of juioe of specific gravity 1.054. It will be noted that the second juice had 
not so high a gravity as the first. It would thus appear that the quantity 
quality of the juioe so extracted was not worth the necessary time and 
labour. 

A second method investigated was to try and wash out some of the juice 
with water. This method is largely adoptea abroad. There two varieties »>£ 
cider are made both from the same lot of apples. The apple pulp is placed 
in the press and the juice extracted and measured, and when fermented con¬ 
stitutes pure cider. The pressed pulp or pomace is then taken out of the press, 
hroketi up fine, or reground, and plaoea in a vat with water. The mixture 
is stirred up from time to time, lott for from twelve to fifteen hours, ani 
then put into the press and subjected to pressure. This second juice is some¬ 
times added to the first juioe*, feometimes kept separate. In the latter case somo 
LUgar is added, and the fermented liquid is called small cider. Numerous 
expenmonK have beam made on this method of treating the pomace, and are 
subsequently described under the heading “small cider.” 

(To be (oiifinupfLJ 


THE FARM HOME BOOKSHELF. 

By J. D. Towar, Principal Aoriccltxtral Collkqe 

Some time ago the oflBcers of the Department of Agriculture were asked 
by the Council of Agriculture to prepare a list of books suitable for an 
Agricultural library. That list has been prepared; but it is too long for the 
srdinary farmer’s library, and it contains the titles of a number oi books 
Fhich have been r€conimend<*d for a general libiaiy only, hrom enquiries re¬ 
vived from time to time, it is evident that there is a demand for a short 
iiat oi books xthioh might serve as text books for home study of agriculture 
And the agricultural sciences. 

To meet a demand of this nature, Prof. L. H. Bailey, of Cornell Univei- 
lity, undertook a tow years ago, with the aid of the best agricultural and 
horticultural experts in the United States, to edit a series of plainly written 
^ks, which has been published by HacMiUan A Co., of London and Now 



Eing. 


11 are still other very valuable booKs m the series, bub shiuld they 

fj; u article would at once be defeated, as i wish 

books only which 1 can recommend as espeoi 
bookshelf. The above bali-doxen books are 
ArniSSSi* ^ oixler named as the best 

™ student of agriculture to study. These 

particular scientific 

. plainly .written book on agricultural chemistiy, Pro- 

trS^J*«on^*‘Th^^&mistr» nf'pf”!*’' Minnesota, has written roowitly a 
weaMM«on ine enmistry of Plant and Animal Life.” nnbluhed by Mao- 
nullam A Co., which is sure to satisfy a long-felt want Proiessor Ryder's 

8chS3 of AgnSJeTCvl- 

jost what to teach the fanner of this important 
Wkma instroctiqta has beon given have been mostly esmest wort^tho 
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attended school largely from personhl choice who desired to make as mu«a 
pi ogress hs possible Numerous questions have been asked by them relating 
to the application of chemistry to farm and everyday life and for a number 
of years the author kept a question box, in which were placed the more impoi* 
tant questions asked in class, and the difficulties experienced in laboratoiy 
work, and in developing the work fiom year to year these questions and 
difficulties have been considered ” “It has been the aim throughout to pie- 
sent the topics in such a way that they would be easily undeistood, and tq 
develop the reasoning powers of the student so that he would be able to make 
the beet use of his chemistry in everyday life affaiia ” He devotes a chap¬ 
ter to “Composition of Matter,” another to the Propeitiee of Elements and 
Compounds,” and anothei to “Laboratory Manipulation ” hollowing these 
the more important chemical elements and their compounds are considered 
an 1 treated in the plain language of the common school textbook Ihe 
“Chemistry of Plant Growth” the oomnosition and lelative feeding value of 
tlic various grains, feeds and foddois are caiefnll\ discussed There aie 
chapters on “Fermentation,” “Cliemistry of Digestion and Nutntion, ’ 
“Feeding of Animals ” and the book concludes with a chaptei on ‘The Ri- 
tional Feeding of Mon ’ 

Any of the bookselleis handling Macmillan & Co s books will have it or 
can piocuie copies, and the piico of this as well as of the othci books lefeired 
to IS not excessive 


HORSE COMPLAINT ON YORKE’S PENINSULA. 

Ml J Desmond MRCV8 Government Vt*tcunai> Suigeon, has fui 
nislied th** following icpoit on complaint causing deaths of hoiscs neai Uin 
laton - 

bii 1 have the honoui herewith to submit a icpoit on an outbioak d 
disease in hoisos m Yorke’s Peninsula On Thuisdav Apiil 7, 1 ailived it 
Ml Russs iaim at Minlaton at 5 p m , to hud tlU 1 foui hoi bps had su(- 
cumbed uid tin fittli vias m ecfiemis J examined the lattei animal, and 
recorded the follovMng notes —Draught marc tour years old in prime condi¬ 
tion Taken bad at midnight on the 4 th pit wonting the following appeu 
ances, as desciibixl by the ownei’s son in his own words StifiF in the legs, 
appearing to drag the hind legs outwards (lateialh) Would eat as usual 
Loose in the paddock near the nouse Next morning at 7 a ra she was Iving 
down near the house Wo tried to get her up she strugglcnl veiy much, and 
after a short interval we were successful in getting hci on to her legs S»k 
went into the jard and fed with the other hoiso& Vbout 8 80 a m she lay 
down near the stable At 10 a m she was standing at the water trough abouu 
100 yaids from the stable She stopped at the water trough till 1 30 p in , 
and was then di iven up to the stable On arriv al at the stable she was fed 
on chaff and bian, ana lay down foi half an hoiii, then got up and 'md a 
small feed, and lay down at 6 p to , struggled for about two hours, 
and could not get up Saw her eveiw houi during Tuesday nigftt she was 
hing down and not stiivgKhng On Wednesday, tho 6th, it 10 am, 
she struggled very madi and could not get up At 2 p m. 
froth was escaping from her mouth Passed dung at 3pm, 

and at 6 pm stiuggled very much Saw her evei> two hours 

im Wednesday night, she was sttuggling very much up to 8 i m *'on Thuisday 
morning Got quieter after Sam, but had ta bad look about her eyes, and 
remained m much the same condition up to 5 p m ' Physical exammation- 
Pulse, 140 (normal 36-40) very weak respirations^ 34 (norm il 14), tempera¬ 
ture, 103 7 (noriral 100 o) Mucous membianes highly injected and covered 
with petechial spots Rectum contained normal faeces unno escaping. 
Sweating over floor of the abdomen In extremis Would not live moie than 
three hours History of hoise that died at 11 a m on the 7th Draught mare, 
eight years old, prime condition, bred on the farm Took bad on Tuesday, 
the 5th, at 8 a m 2 presenting tho same appearances as the marc now ill 
mortem examination —^Lunm, same appearance as that found in the Port Pine 
horse disease Stomach fuu of food and water Contained four parasitic tu¬ 
mours, in which the worm Sclerostomo. tetiacanthum was found in faige num¬ 
bers Bowels—Colon, inner surface covered with blood and contain^ thou¬ 
sands of mature and embryo worms of the order Strongylus armatus Dia- 
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phr%gm aHowed signs ol grisftt sbdomittal prsasure. A psTMibc 

snearisxn of tbo mesoptorio artery was found, and, when ms* 
jsected, living worms (Strongylus armatus) ware found. 

liver, and kidneys were healthy. Bladder empty, no signs or poummiig. 
Mare alive on arrival, died at 8 p.m. Fnday, April 8, 8.80 a.m., made posr- 
mortfm examination of mare that died at 8 p.m. on the 7th. Heart healthy. 
Lungs identical with the horses that died m the Port Pirie outbreak. Dia* 
phragm showed signs of pressure on the abdominal side. Stomach contained 
food and water and numerous large worms (Ascaris megalooephala). and para¬ 
sitic tumours containing the worm Sokrostoma tetracanthum. Small intes* 
tines contained the worm Aooaris megalooephala and the tapeworm Taenia 
mammilana in large numbers. Caecum contained partly digest^ Asofuds mega- 
locephala, ingesta, and water. Bowels.—Colon very inflamed, contained blood 
ai^ worms ^trongylus armatus), matured and immatured, in thousands. 
Mesenteric artery contained a parasitic aneurism with liviim worms. Ex¬ 
amined a draught horse, five years old. that died at 2 a.m. on Wednesday, the 
dth. Too muon decomposed to make a complete posUmortem examination. A*! 
aneurism of mesenteric artery was found. The two other horses were too de¬ 
composed to make a poat-niortem examination. Five horses in prime condi¬ 
tion, and valued at £50 each, died during the week on this farm. 

**As the trouble was caused by internal paiasites, 1 decided to put all 
the remaining horses on this farm under a course of medical treatment to 
ezpsd the worms from their bowels. Dr. Hart, of Minlaton, who was interested 
in the cases, and helped me to make the post-mortem examinations, volun* 
teered to suitable medicines, as there was no chemist nearer than 20 
miles. 1 explained the line of treatment to Dr. Hart, and he telegraphed to 
Adelaide for the medicines, and they arrived at Minlaton on Saturday evening, 
the 9th. All the horses on Mr, Russ’s farm were placed under treatment, and 
in two days were passing dead worms from their bowels in large numbers. 

‘‘The following are the particulars of the treatment adopted:—Santonine, 
20 grains; tartar emetic, 60 grains; to make one powder. One powder to be 
given in the feed night and morning; each horse io get 20 powders. 

“1 advised Mr. Russ to provide salt and sulphate of iron in the propor¬ 
tions :~-One of sulphate of iron (copperas) to 19 parts of salt, to be well mixe^l 
and placed in a trough protected 1^m the rain and easy or access to all his 
farm animals. As all the water on this farm used for the animals is sur¬ 
face water, oollected in dams, I decided to treat the water supply medicinally, 
And advised then addition of sulphate of iron in quantities sumcient to make 
the water appear red. 

“1 examined a lar^ number of horses on adjoining farms, and found that 
thev were affected with internal parasites, and advised the owners to tre.it 
their animals by the above-mentioned methods. On returning home I visited 
Yorketown. There I found several farmers’ horses also affected with internal 
parasites, and explained to thm the treatment 1 advised for the hones 
affected in the Minlaton district. When the opportunity arrives 1 will go 
into iioB matter more fully, giving a full description (wiYh drawings) of the 
parasitea Up to the present these parasites have caused the deaths of horses 
m this State valued a« £1,100, i,e.. Port Pirie horse disease, £250; Hawker 
horse disease, £600; Yorke’s Peninsula horse disease, £250.” 


R08BW0RTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Farm. 

By J. D. Towab, Pbzncxpal Agbioui.tubal Collbob. 

On the farm seeding operations began on April 11 in Ebsary’s B with 
oak, both broadcBst and with the drill, on ground on which phosphate was 
drilled some three u^eeks’ previous. Barley seeding was done on April 20 to 
28, and a few acres oi Miuestio wheat were sown on April 15. A soaking rain 
of 1.97 indik supplied ideal moisture conditions for continuing 

the seeding. About 5Q0 acres will go into crop this year. There will be about 
87 Mres of barley, 65 aones of oak, and nearly 400 acres of wheat. A law 
vari^ies of oak ai^ grown, wd a large number of varieties 

of wheat will be trm. Mr. R. Marshall has kindly supplied us with a num¬ 
ber of varieties of his wheats, which will be tried in a small way; while from 
Mr. W. Farrer and others we have small samples for trial and experiment. 
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Kalb. —^Reference has fr^uenljr been made to this plant dunna the paat 
year; but it is still intereetina to note that the sowing of last May is still 
alire, and growing thriftily. Rape sown at the same time has long since 
matured its seeds and died. 

Lambing. —The season this vear is two weeks earlier than last. The rams 
were turned with the ewes on November 18. and on April 15 hve lambs had 
made their appearance. There were two Snropshires, two Southdowns. and 
one Meiiuo. in former years the Dorsets were the first to appear. The lambs 
are fairly strong and active. but the ewes, though fat, do not seem healthy, 
and are giving a supply of milk. A few have sickened and died, the 
tfouble appearing like impaction of the third stomach, dry muitain, or grass 
■taggers—^the symptoms being identical with those of two years ago, when 
over 10 per cent, of the filock was taken. « 


DEPARTMENTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

During April Mr. Quinn has visited Tasmania and portions of Victoria 
for the purpose of noting the progress of fruitgrowing in tho^o States, fie 
will report officially upon any points of interest which may pio\e of value to 
our growers. At the large fruit show held in Hobart the exhibit of apples, 

f jears, and grapes brought from South Australia by Mr. Quinn elicited many 
avourable comments from the interstate visitors. Their fine colour and 
good carrying powers were especially remarked upon by the Tasmanian 
growers. 


During April the Inspectors under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Pro* 
teotion Act have passed 14,497 cases of fruits for export to interstate and 
European markets. These figures only represent the fruits sent to Queens¬ 
land, Victoria, and New South Wales, where certificates of fieedom from 
diseases are demanded, and the apples shipped to Tiondon bv several ex¬ 
porters, for whom the officers of this Department act umpires on the 
wharf. Of the above total, upwards of 6,000 oases were of grapes shipped to 
Queensland or sent by rail to ^dney. Within the same period 1^,327 packages 
of vegetables were passed for New South Wales, and So oaiwJs of plants for 
various States of the Commonwealth. 


The importations during April amounted to 1,421 cases of fruits of a 
tropical nature, and 57 parcels of plants, chiefly of bulbous kinds. Of these 
11 nave been detained or destroy^ owing' to the absence oi the necessary 
declaration re their origin. 


The first session of the College year commenced on April 20, aftei seven 
weeks'hohdays A total of 85 students has been enrolled, there bein 7 in 
the third year class. 13 in the second year, 14 in the first year, and 1 special 
student. During the vacation the College dormitories have been thoroughly 
cleaned, and necessary improvements effected. 


On April several members of the College Committee of the Council of 
Agriculture visited the College and witnessed a trial of the two wheat-grading 
machines purchased by the Department. A report of this visit appeatt 
elsewhere. 


On A^nl 16 the ^mmittee of the Hoyal Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society visited the Colley to select a site tor pons for the niopo<ed egqj-laymg 
competition. They decided to locate tho foim in the oarob plantation near 
the PrincipaFs house. This should prove an ideal spot, being well drain^ 
end sheltered from the winds, while *it will be possible to so arrange the yards 
that there will be natural shade in each for the fowls. 
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On llaroh 28 tiM Principai of tl)e College addressed a meeting of the 
Virginia Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, and on March 81 a meeting at 
Aimossan. 


During April the Inspector of Fertilisers visited Strathalbyn for ths 
purposo Of selecting a site for experimental pots on the farm of Mr. P. a. 
Cockhum. Similar experimental plots have been selected at Saddleworth and 
Aldinga, and it is proposed to keep these plots going for several years in order 
to test the results of the continuous application of manures on the same 
land. Mr. Summers also visited Wallaroo, Freeling, and Port Adelaide to 
obtain samples of fertilisers for analyses, and in company with members of 
the Council of Agriculture was pifisent at the trial of wheat-graders at Rose- 
worthy College. 


Council op Aoriculturs. 


The monthly meeting, of the Council of Agriculture was held on Wednes¬ 
day, April 13, there being prasent the Chairman (Mr. R. Caldwell), Col. 
Rowelh C.B., and Messrs. G. R. Laffer, R. Marshall, T. K. Yelland, B. Base¬ 
dow, H. V. Pridmoro, John Miller, A. Molineux, Thomas Hardy, A. M. 
Dawkins, and F. Krichauff. 

The Hon. Minister of Agriculture forwarded intimation from the School 
of Mines that the small flour-treating mill had been erected, and was now 
ready lor work. On the motion ot Mr. Marshall it was resolve<l that the 
Rchool of Mines authorities he asked under what conditions they were pre¬ 
pared to undertake tests of the flour-making qualities ol various wheats. 

The Bocietary reported that applications, to be received up to June 1, 
had been invited for the position of Dairy Instructor, at a salary ol l;200 aiul 
allowance equal to £50. 

A letter was received from Dr. Hamsav Smith intimating that the reports 
on cattle complaints forwarded to him some months since contain informarion 
of the greatest value, and appear to go a long way to casting light on both 
the nature of the disease and the problem of where to look for a lom^y. 
Members expressed the hope that Dr. Smith’s report on the subject would 
be available at next meeting. 


Some discussion took place on Professor Towar’s report, as published m 
the April issue. Mr. Dawkins did not consider the unweighted pit of ensilage 
satisfactory. The material had shrunk considerably from the sides of the pit, 
and there was considerable waste of matenal. Mr. Kriohauff thought the 
Council should be informed of the cause for so many students missing the ex¬ 
aminations. A few months ago they were advised that 52 students wei'e 'n 
residence, but only 41 were in attenaanoe at the close of the sessions. On the 
motion of Mr. Dawkins, it was decided that the College Committee visit the 
College during the month, and that the Principal be asked to arrange tor 
test ot the two grain-graders on that occasion. 

The Bureau Committee reported that Wilmington Branch had communi¬ 
cated with all Branches in respect to the suggested rule that one-third 
the members should retire each year, being, of course, eligible for re-electinn 
The members of the committee agreed that the introduction of new blood was 
essential, and if the proposal met with the approval of most of the Brandies 
they would recommend the Council to make it compulsory on all Branches, in¬ 
stead of being merely optional, as at present. It was decided that the 
Branches be asked to consider the Wilmington circular at an early date. 

On tbe recommendation ^ the Bureau Committee the following nomina¬ 
tions were approved;—Messrm R. Bierwirth* <3. T. Rattew, Nantawarra: W. 
Buchanant A. Skarman, M, L. McCormack, Bute; P. Baker, Virginia: J. C. 
Carroll, Reeve’s Plains; James Spillane, Balaldava; H. H. Hilders, Richmans 
Creek: W. Graham. H. K. Moore. Caltowie: A D. Travers, L. Nourse. H. 
Pomeroy, Petersburg; E. Humphris, StanMlIly; Henry Welch, Port Elliot; 
John Jennings, Georj^ Jennings, J. Moiolr,^ jun„ Norton’s Summit; W. J. 
White, Madigan, Gomen Grove; Joel WiUfWs, F. Smart, inkerman; W. J. 
Brinkworth, Apple Yarrowie; and R. Thiele, Kanmantop. 
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Mr. Laffer reported on visit to Mylor Typical Orchard by membere of 
the Horticultural and Viticultural Committee on March 8. The property con¬ 
sists of over 100 acres of land, 20 acres of which are planted with fruit trein 
l^ides over 1,400 varieties ot apples and about 1,100 of pears, there are many 
InmdneKls of varieties of other trees and various kinds of bush fruits. Th<* 
careful manner in which the trees had been arranged, and the method adopted 
to keep the records of the varieties, were highly commendwl Generally the 
tre<»s had made excellent growth, though, owing to the characteristics of the 
different varieties and the stocks upqn which they wore worked, the growth 
naturally uneven. The oldest portion of the orchard had now been 
planted five years, and this season 140 varie^ties of apples and 24 of pears 
nad fruited. In order to get the best value out of the expenditure on the 
orchard each variety as it comes into bearing should be thoroughly tested to 
determine its qualities. Especially in regard to apples and pears, of which 
there was a magnificent collection, should they benefit. They wanted some 
varieties of appms fit to export inat would come in a weeh or ten day^^ 
earlier than those now grown. With pears, they had a splendid market m 
Europe, but upon no subject did the growers loquire moie definite infoima- 
tion than on tne question of the best varieties of pears to plant. Unfortu¬ 
nately, nearly every kind now grown hero that would keep long enough had 
one or more objectionable qualities, such as poor beailng, irregular ripening, 
deficient quality, uneven shape, etc. He felt, however, that in the colleftion 
at Mylor there must be some kinds that would be moio suitable foi oxpoit 
than those usually grown here. The same appluHi to other clasvOh of fiuil. 
Ho considered that Mr. Holtze had evoiy leasoii to he proiitl of the work 
he hod done at Mylor, and believed he would welcome the a^slst^u(•e of con.- 
meicial growers in doteimining the value of the respective vaiieties. Aftei 
seme discussion, on the motion of Mr. Laffei it w'u« lesolved that the roptut 
\y* forwarded to the Hon. Minister, with a suggowtion that ho should ask Mi. 
Holtze whether he would welcome the assistant of a small committeo of 
fruitgrowers in determining the commercial value of the reapectivo vanefios 
of fruits. ^ 

Mr. Hardv reierred to the stalling nuisance. The evil was becoming more 
sciious ovorv year, and it was scarcely possible to estimate the damage to the 
giapos ciused by the birds, Fiuitgiowers would probably suffer severely from 
the dopiedutioiis of star lings. United action was necessary m dealing with 
the buds, which roosted in immense numbers in certain trees He was pie- 
pared to contribute towards a fund from which to offer a substantial rcwai^ 
Toi a piacticablo scheme for dealing with the biids. Mr. Pridmore supported 
Mr. Kardy’s remarks. The damage done to the grape crop alone must amount 
to many thousands of pounds, and he was sure there would be no difficulfv iii 
laising at least £100 amongst the vincgroweis as a reward for a renudy. 
Kevernl membeis mentioned serious damage to fruit and gram crops b\ fhe 
starlings. . ’ 

On the motion of Mr. Yelland,'it was decided that the Council lecom- 
mend to the Hon. Minister that every russistance be affoixJed the committee 
of the Hoyal Agricultttlral Society if t\w sec-oud year’s egg-laying competition 
IS earned out at Rosew'orthy. 

Mr. Pridmore thought it Would be well if the coloured illustrations of 
weeds which have appeared in The J^^rnal were republished and sold at a 
low price. The Secretary stated that it w as intended to do this w lien one or 
two more illustrations were completed. 
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FAflil AWO DAIRY >RODUCB MARKETS REVIR¥ir. 


HuMfs, A. W. Sandford A Co. report on May 1, 1904: — 

In a country like South Auatralia, where so much depends upon the rain¬ 
fall. It IB little wonder that the weather is closely watched, so that anything 
approaching dry conditions becomes a leading topic. In our former, refer¬ 
ence was made to the entire absenoe (d rain during March* This 
continued right into the middle of April, when a splendid downpour set m, 
the area of the fall being widespread, nWly each of the agricultural districts 
classing it as very opportune and useful. At all eveote, the month tenm* 
nates snowing a rainfall above the average. Farmers meanwhile are taking 
advantage of the promising outlook and are now busy seeding. 

In Commerce there is an absence of anything like activity, the purchases 
made being very much of a hand-to-mouth charaoter. This is attributable 
to the shortness of money, many farmers still holding on to their wheat, tor 
there must be larj^ quantities yet to market, when it is taken into considera¬ 
tion that the jdela of the late harvest was the heaviest for fourteen years. 
Most of the mines at Broken Hill are doing good work, favourable reports 
coming to hand, which are home out bv the dividends that are being de¬ 
clared. In Metals, with only some slight fluctuations, since our last, Silver 
and Lead are Just about even with former quotations, excepting that Copper 
shows a further hardening. 


Bekaustufvs.— During the slight re-action in the European markets, 
w’<ieat was sold m our three southern States in considerable quantities, at 3 /1 
to ds. Hd., fliie largest parcels being placed in Victoria. UrK. cargoes have 
since declined under the influence of the depression in the Home Markets, tne 
last sale of Australian Wheat being at SSs. 6d. per quarter of 480 fb. The 
*ven for the decline are favourable weather throughout Europe, and 




sowing, anu verv little wheat is finding its \\av to market, but there are no 
anxious buyers at present-quotations. The value of wheat in Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Ad^aide is on a par. Flour hae seen little business during the 
month, but shipments continue to be made jto England, wB#re the price 
offered will nett about £7 5b. f.o.b. here. Offal is firmer in the eamrn 
States, and there has been a fair demand from Western Australia at about 
7d. f.o.b. for Bran. Locally not much business has been done, though re¬ 
sellers have accepted prices somewhat under millers’ quotations. In Forago 
lines the sales have only been for local consumption, and owing to late wei 
season damaging a quantity of hay South Australian chaff is not just now 
in favour, therefore t*ae shipping quotation is only nominal. Feeding Grains. 
—There is no change to report in Oats. Cape Barley experienced a bit of 
a spurt owing to the parcels required to complete a cargo lor Africa, but 
as this has now been filled, prioes have come back again. 


Growers of Potatoes have had to face the lowest selling values for many 
years, the quantity being heavy, and, as the quality of local grown la 
exceptionally good this season, this has enabled tAiem to hold the Adelaide 
market, so that Mount Gambler growers have become alarmed, and with 
scarcely any city and no export salm, are now offering at such low rates as 
must leave very little, if anything, to the owners after paying for digging, 
bagging, and cartage Onions.—Tn this line values have remained amiost 
stationary, iaie “locals” filling Adelaide requirements, therefore Mount Gam 
bier is forced to look to the country and export for an outlet. 


Daiiit Pn0DUG£.--Tbe sultry weather fiaat prevailed during quite the fiist 
wf of April affected the keeping qualities of most of the butters coming 
forward, but as the excellent rain^ on the 19fh of the month brought along 
cooler and more favourable Mnditions, a decided improvement was at once 
apparent in ^ qualities. This caused a strong demand to be experienced 
lor all fin prints, and, whilst rates weire disposed to harden, any sub¬ 
stantial riss WM praduded owing to the lower quotations and ^pments of 
BtUk Buttgr bmng laacM from the eastern States. Therefore, whiliJ Victoria 
a^ Nw Sbuth Wales ^ve such an e(xpori;M|e surplus, we fear there is very 
nettle clmnce of any further improvement m priee for the local product. 

? Victoria, our market has continued 
to steadilv^barden. unril afanpst record pnoes were touched compared with 
oorrespondPg montba of previous years, the advanoe hrnng 6d. ^ doaen on 
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last quotivtioiiB. Ciieese.—The! quality is kieelping quite up to ueual stan¬ 
dard, which has all help<>d to popularise the demand for South Australian 
makes, therefore very excellent clearances are bein^ effected, an<L although 
values have sustained, there is yet no advance in price. Bacon.—With regu¬ 
lar buying orders for Broken Hill and Western Australia, factory-cured sides 
have had a good month’s business, and prices show a firming of about id. 
per lb. Hams have been rather slow, but values remain unaXtered. Honey 
continues dull of sale, both for local and export trade, but Almonds are in 
good request, several fair-sized shipping parcels having been disposed of. 

Oabc\ss MIsat.— The first of the winter sales was started in April, and 
very satisfactory ratei were realised for all prime oarcades of Pork and 
Veal the buyers at Fridays’ markeits operating freely for their Saturday re¬ 
quirements. 

Live PoimTET,— An excellent market exists for all pens of prime, well 
(onditioned birds, and for these good prices were secured; but there is again 
a tendency to forward poor and light sorts, which only bring down the average 
of rat<>s realised 


Market Quotations of the Day.. 


Wheat. —At* Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, new, 2/10 to 2/11 per 
bus'del 60 lb. 


Flour. —City brands, £7 10/ to £7 15/ ; country, £6 15/- to £7. 

Bran.— 7d. to 74d. Pollard.— 8d. te 8^. per bushel of 20 lb. 

Oats. -Local Algeiian and Dun, 1/5 to l/6i; White Champions, 1/8 to 
1/10 per buidiel 40 lb. 

Barley.- -Malting, 2/6 to 3/ , Cape, 1/9 up to 1/11 per bushel 50 lb. 

CH\Fr. —£2 12/6, nominal, per tdn of 2,210 lb., bags in, f.o.b. Port Ade¬ 
laide. 

Potatoes. - New locals, £2 5/- to £2 10/ ; Gambiers, £2 5/- per 2,240 Tb , 
1 . 0 . b. Port Adelaide. 

Onions,— New locals and Gambiers, £3 per 2,240 lb. 

Butter— Factory, creamery, and choice separators, lid. to 1/ ; best 
dairies and fair separators, lOd. to lid.; well-graded store and ordinary 
dairies, 8d. to 9d., stale lots, 7id. to 8d.; Victorian bulk, 8id. to 9id., fair 
to choice. 


Chbrsb. —Factory make, 4id* to 6id. per lb. 

Bacon. —Factory-cured sides, 8d. to 84d.; farm flitches, 64d. to 7d. perfl). 
Hams.— S.A. factory, 94d. to lOd. per 15. 

Eggs.— Loose, in casks, f.o.b., 1/94 per dozen. 

Lard.— In bladders, 54d.; tins, 44d. to 5d. per lb. 

Honey.— ^24d. prime cleRr extracted, in 60-ft. tins; Beeswax, 1/1 ft). 
Almonds —Softshells, 4d. to 44d.; kernels, 84d* P«r ft). 


Carcase Meat. —Bright, handy weight shop porkers, 44d.‘to 6d.; chop¬ 
pers and heavy weights, ^d. to 41d ; pnmerieal, 3d. to 34d.; fair stuff, 2id. 
to 8d. 

Live Poultry. —Good roosters, 1/9 to 2/2 each; plump 'tiens and fair- 
conditioned cockerels, 1/2 to 1/8; ordinary hens, from lid. to 1/1; poor RTwfi 
docks, 1/6 to 2/3; gee^, 8/- to 4/ ; pigeons, 6d.; tqrk^, 
4d. to 6id. per Ib,., live weight, for fattening to fair table sorts. 


Above quotations, unlew when otherwise specified, are duty paid values on 
^porM lines, Flour, and Forage for export are Lo.b. _pHoee at 

Port Adelaide. Dairy products are City Auction Mart ratesi In Grain, 
Chaff and Potatoes sacks are mcdudecl, but weiidied as produce. PaekwBss 
free with bulk Butter and Cheese. 
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MONTOLV RAINFALL. 


Xha foUowinjf talU* ihow* tbs rainMI for the month of April, IWM 


AdMdide 


SOI 

Manoora 


0*99 

Eohunga* 

3*81 

Hikwk«r 



Hoyletoii 


0 8*2 

MacolesOeld 

3*00 

CrAdook 


0-8« 

Baiaklava 


.1 13 

Meadows 

8*80. 

Wil*on 


0-5i 

Port WakeOekl 


1*87 

Strathalbyu 

1*88 

Gordon 


042 

Saddleworth 


0*84 

Callington 

0*78 

Qoom 


0-87 

Marrabel 


1*16 

Langhom4*a Bridge 

0*90 

Fort Anguita 


0*58 

Riverton 


1*14 

miSna 

1*80 

Fort Germein 


1*16 

Tarlee 


0*88 

Wallaroo 

1*41 

Fort Pltio 


1*40 • 

Stockport 


1*17 

Kadina 

1*98 

OrytUl Brook 


1*22 

Hamley Bridge 


1 81 

Moonta 

1*99 

Fort Broughton 


1*18 

Kapunda 


1*35 

Green’s Plains ... 

1*67 

Bttto 


1*50 

Freeling 


1 32 

Maitland 

1*80 

Hammond 


0*57 

Stock well 


1*03 

Ardrossan 

1*71 

Brnoe 


0 37 

Nuriootpa 


1*22 

Port Victoria 

1*25 

Wilmington 


0*87 

Angastou 


1*33 

Curramulka 

1*26 

Melrote 


1*24 

Tanunda 


1 48 

Minlaton 

1 23 

Booleroo Centro 


1*19 

Lyndooh 


1*84 

Stansbury 

1*69 

Wirrabara 


1 07 ‘ 

liiallala 


1*09 

Warooka 

1*97 

Appila 


0*87 

Roaeworthy 


1*80 

Yorketown 

1*79 

lAura 


0 95 

(Lawler 


1*49 

Edithburg . . 

1*17 

Oaltowie 


0 78 

Smtihfield 


1*37 

Fowler’s Hay . . 

1*40 

Jam^town 


0*77 

Two Welle 


0*99 

Streaky Bay . . 

0*58 

Oladitono 


0*82 

Virginia 


1*13 

Port Eiliston 

1*10 

Georgetown 


1*12 

Salisbury 


1*2*> 

Port Liuoolu 

1*59 

Narndy 


1*44 

Tea Tn-e Gully 


1*58 

Cowell . 

0*90 

RedhiU 


115 

Magill 


2*48 

Queensuliffe 

1*04 

Roolunga 


0*89 

Mitcham 


2*26 

Port Elliot 

2*01 

Oarrietoii 


0*37 

Crafers 


3 14 

Goolwa 

1*87 

Burelia 


0*29 

Clarendon 


3*82 1 

Meningie 

1*69 

Johnaburg 


0 13 

Morphett Vale 


2*56 1 

Kingston 

1*38 

Orroroo 


0-22 

Noarlunga 


2*18 

Robe 

l*tt6 

Black Rock 


0*47 

Willunga 


2*39 

Beacbport 

1*65 

Petereburg 


0-34 

Aldinga 


2*08 

Coonalpyn . . 

1*40 

Yongala 


0-57 

Norman ville 


^•77 

! Bordertuwn 

1*14 

Terowie 


0-32 

Yankalilla 


1*82 

Francos 

1*24 

Yaroowie 


0'40 

Eudunda 


0*73 

Naracoorte 

1*41 

Hallett 


0 69 

Truro 


1*02 

Luoindale 

1*45 

Mt. Bryan 


0-74 

Palmer 


0*45 

Peuola 

1*46 

Barra 


0*78 

Mount Pleasant 


1*12 

Millioent 

1*78 

Bnowtown 


0*74 

Blurobere 


1*89 

Mount Gambier ... 

1*55 

Brinkworih 


0*72 

Gumeracba 


1*56 

Wellington 

1*32 

Blyth 


0*78 

Liobethal 


1*83 

Murray Bridge ... 

0*86 

Clare 


1*31 

Woodside 


2*44 

Manniim 

0*98 

Mintaro Central 


112 

Habiidorf 


2 12 

Morgan 

0*21 

Watervale 


1 44 

Naime 


2 42 

OveAand Corner... 

0*42 

Anbum 


102 

Mount Barker 


3 32 

Renmark 

0*28 
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ANALYSES dP FERTILISERS. 

W. L. Summers, Inspector of Fertilisers. 

The following results of analyses of samples of fertilisers obtained by 
myself during the past four months are published for general information 
In each case the oertidoate of constituents, or guarantee registered by the 
vendor, is shown in brackets, thus (36 per cent.), immediately before the 
results of the.analyses. As additional samples are obtained and tested the 
xesults will appear in The Journal: — 

Elder, Smith <fc Co’s Ceres Superphosphate.—Water-soluble phosphate 
(86 per cent.), 38.1 per cent., 38.7 per cent., 39.3 per cent. 

Elder, Smith Co.’s Lawes’ Superphosphate.—Water-soluble phosphate 
(36 per cent.), 39 per cent., 39.6 per cent., 37.3 per cent., 37.3 per cent., 
39 i per cent. 

Norman & Co.’s Superphosphate.—^Water-soluble phosphate (86 per 
cent.), 36.6 per oeut., 37.2 per cent., 38.7 per cent. 

Norman & Co.’s Relianoe Superphosphate.—^Water-soluble phosphate 
(32 per cent.), 35.1 per oeut. 

George Wills <fe Co.’s United Alkali Company’s Superphosphate.—Water- 
soluble phosphate (36 per cent.), 37.4 per cent., 38.4 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical Wornr Co.’s Mineral Superphosphate.—Water-soluble 
phosplnto (36 per cent.), 39.3 per cent., 41.9 per'cent., 38.5 per cent , 40.5 
per cent 

Wallaroo Phosphate Co.’s Superphosphate.—Water-soluble phosphate 
(36 per cent.), 39 3 per cent., 41.2 per cent., 39 per cent. 

Clutterruok Brothers’ United Alkali Co.’s Superphosphate (Planet 
Brand) —Water-soluble phosphate (36 per cent.), 37.6 per cem. 

Cldtterbdck Brothers’ Special Superphosphate. — Wate* -soluble phos¬ 
phate IS/ per cent.), 38 / per cent. 

D. <fe J. Fowler & Co., Limited, Lion Brand Superphosphate.—Water- 
soluble phosphate (86 per cent), 44 3 per cent., 43.3 le r cent. 

D. & J. Fowler & Co., Limited, Lion Brand Superphosphate. -Wxter- 
soluble phosphate (39 per cent.), 45.4 per cent., 44.3 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Bone Superphosphate.—Nitro (2.1 

per cent.;, 1.8 per cent.; water-soluble phosphate (15.2 per cent.), 22,8 per 
cent ; citrate-soluble phosphate (16 8 per cent.), 12.2 per cent.; acid-soluole 
phosphate (6.8 per cent.), 4.3 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Guano Superphosphate.—Water-soIub|p. 
phosphate (26 per cent.), 33,8 per oent., 83.7 per cent., 35.2 per cent., 34 4’ 
per cent., 35.1 per ocwit.; citrate-solubte phosoViato (6 per 2.4 per CH^it., 

3 7 per cent , 1 7 per cent., 1.6 per cent., *2.6 per cent.; acid-solublo phos¬ 
phate (3 pel cent.), not tested. 

Adelaide CHEMiCiVI, Works Co.’s Bonedust.—Nitrogen (3.6 per cent.), 8,7 
per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate (45 per cent.), 43.4 per oent. 

Crompton & Son’s Bonedust.—Nitrogen (3.9 per cent.), 8.9 per oent ; 
acid-soluble phosphate (44.67 per cent.), 45.2 per cent. 

E. Anders & Son’s Victor Bonedust. - Nitrogen (8 per cent.), 4,1 per 
cent.; acid-soluble phosphat<' (42 per cent.). 4).5 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s S.A. Super.—Water-soluble phosphate 
fSO per cent.), 34.6 per cent., 35.6 per cent.,,33.8 per cent., 84.6 per cent.; 
citrate-soluble phospnato (2 per cent.). 1.6 per cent., 1.4 per cent., 3.9 per 
oent. 1 4 per cent.; acid-soluble pnosphate (3 per cent.), not tested. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Wheat Manure.—Nitrogen (1.06 per 
cent.), 0.96 per cent.; water-soluble phosphate (28.1 per cent.), 28.8 per cent.; 
citrate-soluble phosphate (6.9 per cent.), 6.6 per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate 
(6 per oent.), not tested. 

ADEiiAiDE Chemical Works Co.’s BLav Manure.—Nitrogen (1 per cent.), 
0.6,5 per oent,; water-soluble phosphate (80 per cent.), 31.1 per cent.: oitrah^ 
soluble phosphate (2 per oent.), 4.9 per oent.; acid-soluble phosphate (3 per 
cent.), not tested. 

Apelaipe Chemical Works Ckr.’s Super B —Water-eoluble phosp^tA (15 
per oent.), 86.7 per cent.: citraie-eoluble phosphate (16 per cent.), ^.7 5er 
oent.; acid-soluble phosphate (6 per oent.), not tested. 
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AQWCULTURAL BUREAU CONFERENCE. 

ROUTHSRM BRANCHES. 

The peveath Animal Ckinferenoe of the Southern Branc^ of the Agri^ 
oultural Suieau wae held at Strathalbyn on i'hursday, March 24. ihe following 
niiBibeira of the Bureau heins preaent:—Strathalbyn Branch—Messrs. M.* 


niMpnbera of the Bureau_Wng preaent:—Strathalbyn Branch—M^srs. M.- 
Jtankine (chair), W. M. Btmkme, Miekle. Tucker, Reed. Butten McAnaney, 
CoSburn, Watt, and Oheriton (Bon. Sec.). Mewiowe-^r. W. Person. 
Finnisa—Messrs. Henlw and Collett. Hartley—^Messrs. C. and W. Brooks. 
Port Elliot—Messrs. W. E. and W. W. Hargreaves. Sir J. Lancelot Stlr- 
Ung, K.O.M.G., Messrs. P. Kriohauff (Council of Agriculture), George Quinn 
(Horticultural inspector), W. L. Summers (Inspector of Fertilisers), George 
Jeffrey (Wool Expert), and several other visitors were also present. 

Mr. J. Cheriton, in asking Sir Lancelot Stirling to take the chair, ex« 
pressed r^ret at the poor at^dance, stating that several Branches which 
had promised to send delegates were not represented. He was greatly disap« 
pointed at the apathy dispayed by the neighbouring Branches. 

Sir Lancelot Stirling said as an old member of the Bureau ne was pleased 
to be present, and expressed regret at the poor response to the Secretary’s 
labours. He thought the Branches should regard these Conferences as of 
greater importance than they did; unless they were educational they were 
of no value. One special advantage of them was that the members wer 
afforded the opportunity of meeting the experts attached to the Department 
of Agriculture, whose many duties render^ it impossible for them to visit 
the Branches separately. If the Conterences were to be continued he sug¬ 
gested that the head of the Department should arrange for several of the 
experts attending each Conference insiead of spenaing their time in 
attending merelv Branch meeting. Hpeaking tor himself, he could say that 
he had benefttea to a considerable extent trom the lectures of these experts. 
He suggested that futiiic Conference^ at Btrathalbvn should take the form 
of a farmers’ annual dinner, with addrcNsoes by, say, two officers of the De¬ 
partment in the evening. 

Mr. Krichauff supported the remarks on the necessity for better atten¬ 
dance. It was unreasonable to expert the Department to send officers to 
attend these meetings if the members of the Bureau took no interest lo 
them. 

OAIRYIMQ 

Mr. R, Caldwell forwarded a paper on **The Present Condition and Pros 
peots of the Dairy Industry under Federation.” It could not be disputed 
that interstate free trade had affected the market value of dairy produce to 
an appreciable degree; the prices of butter and cheese have suffered consider¬ 
able Twuction, and values have not fluctuated as they formerly did. During 
the dry season following the inception of federation the change was not felt 
to any extent, as each State had nearly as much as it could do to supply ‘is 
own requirements; but with the return of better seasons the results cannot 
be mistaken. Under the former duty of 4d. per lb. on cheese and 2d. per tb 
on butter the former could not be imported until the local price of cheese had 
risen to 9d. or lOd. per lb.; and butter would not pay to import at a less price 
than is. to la. Id. per lb,, local price. The removal of th^ duties has had 


tity of inferior butter and cheese which they would not care to export to 
London; hence this must be put on the local markets, to the detriment <it 


comes fhe vital question of the price at which milk can be produced. 
The South Australian dairyman requires an average of Sid. to 4d. per gallon 
to make% Hving wage; but in Victoria ana New South Wales, if with cheaper 
land or bettor pasture milk of equal quality can be supplied to the factory 
at 2fd. per gallon, it will be admitted that the South Australian fanner 
disadvantage. H© would not say that their neighbours could 
undersell thetn with nmt-quality produce* hut there was no^ng to pre¬ 
vent t»p their inferior goods on our market, thus depreering prices 

all round. Tl^^ dairyman must race the fact that the 6gh prices i^ing n 
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former years are scarcely likely to realised under ordinary conditions in 
the future. The hope of the industry lay in the export to London, and to , 
do business there it was to their advantage to send only first-class produce. 
The unsatisfactory methods must be discontinued; manufactory, plant, and 
management must be up to date. To begin at the bemnning, greater care 
needs to be taken to secure the supply of purer milk ; fewer home separators 
should be used. First-quality butter cannot be made from different blends 
of cream, though the eeparating has been carefully done, and the appoint¬ 
ments of the dairy are cleanly. The best results can only be obtained by 
delivering sweet milk at the factory, and having it separated under the best 
co^itions. If first-class butter and cheese are made a fair value will always 
be obtained, but if the quality is not maintained they were bound to suffer. 
In the event of the adoption by Great Britain of preferential trade with 
the colonies it was not unlikely that conditions will become more favourable 
for the exporting dependencies All the more leason why greater effort 
should now be made to secure a good position in the home market. There 
w no reason why the dairy industry should not become one of the most profit¬ 
able of these having to do with t^'' o^ihvition ot land. It should be an easy 
matter to double or treble the present output. Although federation has had 
an effect on the operations of the dairy tarmer, it must be admitted thu 
the conditions are more natural than those that existed previously. Before 
federation the conditions were highly fictitious. Producers had no right to 
expect the continuance of such conditions. The protective policy under 
which the dairy industry was established was only intended to serve a tem¬ 
porary purpose. So iar a& the future was concerned it is safe to forecast 
for the dairy industry a lower but more steady and reliable colonial market, 
with improving conditions in Great Britain, unless they neglected their re¬ 
sponsibilities or spoiled their prospects by legislative interference. 

Considerable discussion followed. Mr. Cheritou agreed that land in 
South Austiaha was too dear, and did not think that under present con¬ 
ditions dairyimg could be made to pay unices the work could all be done by 
the family. Mr. Cockburn did not agree that Victorian dairymen produced 
milk cheaper on account of the cheaper land. He had been through some 
of the best dairying districts there, and was snrorisc i at the mgh rates rul¬ 
ing. For land that fetched up to £5 per acre he would not give SOs The 
mam secret of Victoria’s success was that dairying was earned out on n 
larger scale and in a thorough manner. Mr. Pearson contended that 'the 
home separator had proved the greatest enemy of the industry in this State 
Factories had been started, and at first with a good supply of milk it had 
been possible to pay 4d, per gallon when butter averaged lid. to 11 Jd. per lb 
Now, owing to decreased supplies, due to the use of separators on farms, the 
working expenses were proportionately much heavier, and naturally they 
could not pay ^o much for the milk. This meant that other supplies wtie 
threatening to leave,and he was certain that either the pnvatc separator 
must go or many of the factories would haVe to close. Dairvmim would then 
find to their cost that they had “killed the goose that laid the golcleii eggs,” 
und oxtierne low prices in the glut season would prevail. Sir Lancielot Htit- 
ling regretted that he tnust agree W'ith Mr. Pearson’s forecast. He admitted 
that often the man using the separator got more tor hie milk than he would 
get at the factory, but this could not lavSt, as they must depend for the main¬ 
stay of the industry on the London market. Unless, however, they sent 
first-class butter of fairlv uniform ^ality they would soon be ousted by their 
rivals, and disaster would result The factory could not pay the same pric*» 
I9er gallon on a small quantity of milk as when handling a fuH supply He 
found that when the factory was woiking to its full capacity tne cost of 
manufacture, etc., amounted to about W. per ft)., whereas whw only a 
very small quantity of milk was being treated the cost amounted to‘ 5rl 
per ft). It was a significant fact that practically all the prizes at the Ade¬ 
laide Show were won by factories which refused to handle cream separated on 
the farm. 

BACTBfIlOLOOYi 

Mr. F. Krichauff read a paper ondhis subject, dealing with the work of 
the various ferments or bacteria, and their value to the agriculturist. 

BLBACHBD WHBAT. 

Mr. M. Hankine read a paper .on this subject. 

ConsideraMe discussion followed Mr. Watt stated that what might “be 
termed over-npe wheat was not objected to by buyers. He found that otte 
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or twp «h 0 wow of imxto did nAt mjttre the atanding crop, but oontmnou.< 
^oudy weather afterwards would result iu bleaching. Mr. Henl^ thought 
most ot the damage waa done in the hei^s. Eeferenee was ma^ to pro¬ 
posed teste by ihe Department of the flour-making qualities of bleached 
wheat. Mr. Summera eaid ^ was afraid that, whatever the result of such 
test, the millers would stick to what their practical experience taught them» 
and if the farmer would not submit to the reduction for bleached wheat the 
miller would refuse to purchase. Strong exception was taken by several tu 
the weight of wheat being judged by such small measures, whicdi made it 
nearly impossible to aoourat^y estimate the weight per bushel. The varying 
weights given by different buyers for the same sample were quoted as proof ot 
this. Mr. W. M. Rankine said, the fanners were, under the present oonditions, 
entirely in the merchants’ hands. They could not dictate now the merchant 
was to test the weight, nor the price he should give. They could only accept 
or reject the buyenr terms and try to get better elsewhere. 


FfIMPBCTS OP THK FRUIT INDUSTRY. 


Mr. George Quinn gave an address on this subject, reviewing the position 
of the industry and the prosp^ts for the future. He particularly men¬ 
tioned (;ur rants as a profitable line to develop, as the present consumption ot 
this article within the .Oommonwealtn would require the product of several 
thousands of acres beyond the area already planted. As soon as the local 
demand was overtaken, which, however, would not be for many years, it 
would be necessary to stop planting, as they could not compete with the 
Greek currant-growers in the open market. There was not very much en- 
couragement for any large extension in the raisin industry, as in most 
classes the local demand was already met. With other dried fruit, parti¬ 
cularly apricots, prunei^ and applesi there was room for expansion. Apri¬ 
cots and currants would do well in this district. The rainfall was scarcely 
sufficient for apples. There was a good demand for the fruit of the almond 
in tlie neighbouring States, and, as they did not appear to thrive so well 
there as in South Australia, he would advise more attention being given to 
the cultivation of the almond. It was, however, to the apple industry that 
he looked for the greatest development. They grew in South Australia fruits 
unsurpassed in any of the States, It only required some reductions ni 
freights and other chargee to enable them to put their apples on tho London 
and Continental markets at a price that would lead to a very large increase 
in the demand. With the present high prioes, only a limited circle could 
afford to buy our fruits in ^ndon, but a reduction of a few shillings per 
case would place the fruit within the reach of a vast population. Pears also 
would, he believed, be largely exported in the future. It was true that they 
did not always carry well, but this, he was convinced, would be overcome in 
the future. 

Mr. Mieklo referred to the fact that the currant industry depended 
entirdy upon the retention of the present duty on imported fruits, and 
questioned whether the whole community would rest content to be tax^ tor 
the benefit of a few hundred currant-growers, i^ides, it only needed the 

{ iroduotxon of a few hundred^ tons beyond local demand to bring prices very 
ow. The amount of labour involved in the drying of apricots was a seriou’^ 
objection to any marked advanoe in this industry. Mr. Summers pointed out 
that if they were to consider the possibilities of customs duties being re¬ 
moved there were other industries than currants that would soon be in a 
state of stagnation. Protection was apparently the setHed policy of Aus- 
tralia, and it was only reasonable to suppose wat the products of the soil 
would oontinm to receive assistance in tins way. He believed that apricot* 
would pay. It was more profitable to dry the fruit than to accept less than 
8s. per oa^ for first-class fruit. He was afraid that the labour of gathering 
tlw almonds was w mam neason why more were not planted. Ordinarv 
labour was too costly. 


WOOL AND 8HBSP. 

Mr. ^iteorge Jeffrey gave a short address on this subject. Where condi¬ 
tions were favourable npthgkig was more profitable than the breeding of tal 
lambs. ael^ion of the ewe was of the greatest importance. Where 
they wuW be pbtaiMd, pure or half-bred Mermo or half-bred Down ewev 
were to be preferied.^ A xood big-framed ewe wan required. Where 
pays to breed fat lambs It does not pay to rear ewes for breeding. He would 
buy the proper typa of ewe, get two or three lambs from her, and then sell 
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her to the butcher. He admitted, however, that just at present it might 
be a little risky for the farmer to sell all his ewe lambs, as he might not 
be able to buy ewes a^ain next season at a reasonable price; but, as a general 
practice he was emphatic in his opposition to rearing ewes for breeding on 
the farm. Then he would advise ine fat lamb raiser to sell all his lamb^ 
when the bulk were fit. It was a mistake to keep the culls. It was better to 
make the first loss the last than to keep the culls for sale later on as owes. 
He favoured one of the Down breeds or the Dorset>-Hom rams: the progeny 
oi the Lincoln ram was not so shapely, nor did it come to maturity so earlj. 
Dealing with the question of wool, he would not advise small growers to 
attempt elaborate dassing. With, say, 200 Merino sheep, he would adviise 
to sfert carefully and not too deeply, where the sheep are running on the 
fallows. Trim oft only the duty edges, then roll up the fleeoe neatly. Divide 
out the faulty, discoloured, and coarse fieeoes, and put them into separate 
parcels. With better classtvs of wool and sheep not running on cultivated 
ground, skirt a little deeper, and off the worst of the belly wool. Keep 
the belly wool separate from the fleeces. He strongly recommended groweia 
not to hamper their agents with reserves on their wool. The auctioneei uill 
naturally do his best for his client, as he is paid according to the price be 
obtains, and in most cases he was a better judge of the market values of 
the wool than the grower. » 

Considerable discussion ensued. Mr. W. M. Rankme did not agree with 
the advice to sell off all the lambs at the same time. He tound it paid 
better to keep the rams with the ewes longer than was the general prac¬ 
tice, and to keep the late lambs, which fetched good prices later on in the 
«^ason. If it paid dealers to buy culls and late lambs to fatten it would pay 
the farmer to keep them, instead of letting the grass go to waste. Mr. 
Jeffrey said they should keep more ew'es if they had the ginss; but Mr. Kan- 
kine pointed out that often in this district, if they had enough ewes to eat 
the grass in October and later, they would be overstocked in May and June, 
and the lambs would suffer. Mr. Watt said that was his experience, and he 
agreed with Mr. Rankine. The Chairman agreed that in largo flocks it iiould 
pay to follow Mi. Jeffrey, but with small flocks that was not always the case. 
If they were under-stockm w'hen selling the fat lambp it would pay lo »?ocp 
the small lambs ior a while, but at the same time over-stocking murtt be 
avoided, in replj to a question why it did not pay to keep some oi the owe 
lambs for breeding, Mr. Jeffrey said they could raise tw’o fat lambs while they 
wore rearing one breeding ewe, and the lambs would bring in the more 
money. Bo long as it was possible to buy large-framed ewes that would gi%e 
two or three lambs it did not pay the fat lamb raiser to breed ewes. 

PRIVATK SEPARATOR r. FACTORY. 

Mr. W. E. Hargreaves read a paper on this subject. For some time 
the private separator has been and is subj^t to severe criticism by some of 
their dairy exerts and factory manas^rs. To his idea that was wrong, it was 
throwing cold water oft one ot the formers' lies! friends. He had fho 
opinion of several experts and factory managers on the subject, and confessed 
that ho was surprised that such men tried to make farmers believe that the 
home separator was one of the chief causes of the inferior quality of butter, 
some going so tar as to say that to save the industry from ruination they 
must return to the old method of sending their milk to the factory. Jn liis 
opinion that would be an unprogressive step, and would not remedy the evil. 
He did not wish it to be understood that the factory would not*pay as well as 
the private separator, for he had sent milk to the factory lor years with 
satisfactory results. Let them compare the two methods, taking milk to the 
factory or the private separator. The former system is a good one, that is. 
if the factory separates every day, and he would say to the former iivipg 
within a few miles, ‘‘Take vour milk to the factory, and I believe it Hriu 
pay you as well as the private separator.’’ The system that exists in a 
great many districts is for the factory to s^arate once a day, and often every 
other day, with the result that the milk it exposed to the tender mercies ot 
all weathers, hot or cold. Perhaps after the formet has carted this milk four 
or five miles, and in some cases a greater distance, it has gone completely 
sour. The manager wrill inform him it is ^'too for gone this morning, Mr. 
So-and-so; I am very sorry, but I am afraid I cannot put it through for you.” 
The result is the former in this Case is the direct loser. But, just for argu¬ 
ment sake, admit that he is lucky miough to get it through; he is still % 
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t6ier indivectly, fot tbe oream' from thi» stale and sour milk will not p^upe 
Erst^ass butter, with the result that the factory does not get top pnoe for t^ 
product from such stale milk, and at the end of the month the rarmer gets 
fese lor his milk than he otherwise would have got had the butter been pro¬ 
duced from the milk in a sweet condition. Now for the private separator. 
In the hrst place he maintained that the statements made by some of their fac¬ 
tory managers fe the small smarator not producing‘butter of equal quality to 
t he factory separator to be incorrect, for both use the same machine) only 
one has been reduced to hand power. It also brings the following advan¬ 
tages:—The milk can be treated sooner alter milking than if sent to the 
factory, with the result that a much sweeter cream is secured than when 
treats by the factory which works every other day. The milk is separated 
twice a day. and as soon as it comes from the cow, without any artificial heat¬ 
ing or mi^rting long diistanoes in the sun. It alto saves the farmer a great 
deal of time and wear and tear, and, above all things, it is a great pre¬ 
ventive against introducing disease into the young stock by feeding with milk 
from all sorts of cows, as forced to do if feeding from factory skim milk. On 
the other hand, if they should have a diseased herd, would not be s<» 
apt to transfer the disease to the neighbours' herds. Why, then, in the 
face of these facts, which toe critics must know to be true, do they advise 
farmers to take a step in the wrong wayF While, however, praisine the use 
of private separator, he could not hold with the manner in i^ch the 
valuable industry is abused. But who was to blame for this state of things? 
Now, just let tltom look at their own door first and see if the dirt is really 
not on it before they criticise their neaghbours. As already stated, the 
farmer has in his possession cream of the choicest quality, but he allows t 
to deteriorate before he delivers it to the factory. Who is to blame for this, 
the dairyman or the company tnat takes the cream? When the man is told 
that if he delivers his cream once or twice a week he will receive just the 
same price for it as his neighbour, who delivers his every *clay, it is only 
natural that he will take advantage of this rotten system, and who can blame 
him? Let the critic face the position in a manly way, and not blame the 
private separator. Surely -mm new milk just from the cow they should be 
able to make as good butter as the factory can from milk two days old I To 
his idea, the real trouble rests on their own door, and the remedy they hold 
in their possession. Their motto should be “quality:” but to-day, he was 
sorry to sSy, it was “quantity,” and this was toe real cause of the trouble. 
It must end sooner or later, however, and they 'wiil have to separate the milk 
twice a day if they were to make first-class butter. He was positive many 
faults which were urged against the home separator could easi^ be rem<>- 
died, and as their object should be to reduce the cost of production, the home 
separator is one step towards this end. No one would think of carting a 
stack to a threshing machine, and then carting the straw back home; yet 
that is the principle involved in carting milk to a creamery. The quicker 
milk is separated after milking, the better. The farmer can skim his milk 
without having to wait for his turn at the creamery, neither has he to wut 
for his skim milk; he also saves wear and tear, and reduces the volume < f 
his product, so that it oan be essily handled. If farmers were clean in 
their methcMs and delivered their cream in good condition at the factory, 
there is no reason why butter should not reach the highest standard or 
quality. Then, again, a man may be eendinGt milk testing 4.5 or 4.6 to the 
factory, and only getting the same price as the man with milk testing a.5 
or 8.6. Thm was not much encouragement to keep good cows when they 
know their rito milk bad to help nay for the poor—it onlv encouraged the 
farmer to keep the cow which gives the 'arger quantity of milk without regard 
to quality. 

Hr. Pearson said no one in his senses wouldi say that if the cream from 
the home separator was kept under pn^r conditions it would not make good 
butter, but it was impossible to make butter equal to first-quality factory 
butter frcHPEL cream received from a score or more different sources where 
there was more or 1 m neglect of absolutely necessary precautions to prevent 


milk several miles to factory. He admitted that factories taking onlv 
milk made a bettor produet than factories buying cream, but this could be 
cane and dMlinM on the part of the suppliers was insist^ on 
Mr. Watt agtosd. He tkouc^t cream should be deuwei^ to the factory 
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every aeoond day. If euppliers were 'allowed to keep the cream throe or four 
daya there was certain to be eontamination, and it would then be impossible 
for the factory to turn out a fint-olaaa prcMuct. 

NEXT CONFERENCE. 

Considerable disousaion took plaoe on the question of holding a Conference) 
next year. The Chairman said they must conaider whether in the face of 
the indifference of the Blanches they were justified in arranging another Con< 
ference. Strathalbyn was the most convenient centre in the South for such 
gatherings, but they got little support. It was suggested by several that no 
Uonferenoe be held unless the neignbouring Branches undertook to be lepre- 
sented, but Mr. Cheriton pointed out that if the promises of support he re- 
ceiv(Hl this year had been fulfilled they would have had a good attendance 
It was finally resolved that the question be left to Strathalbyn Branch to 
arrange, subject to definite guarantee of support from the Branches inte¬ 
rested, and that, in the event of the Conference being arranged, sessions bo 
held auring the afteroon and evening, instead of the morning and after¬ 
noon. 

A vote of thanks to those who had taken part closed the proceedings. 

DATES OP MEETINGS OP BRANCHES OP THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a view of publishing in the **Journal” the Hates of meeiiiigs of t1>e 
branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Seoretaties are requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in time for publication. 


Branch. 


Date of Meeting. 

1 Branou. 

1 Date of Meeting. 

Balaklava 


May — 

June 11 

Mount Remarkable 

Mav 26 

June 23 

Booleroo Centre 


24 

28 

Nantawarra 


25 

22 

Bowhill 


28 

— 

Naracoorte 

,, 

14 

11 

Brinkwortli 


6 

3 

Norton’s Summit 


27 

24 

Bhrra 


. 21 

17 

Onetree Hill 


26 

23 

Carrieton 


24 

28 

Orroroo 


27 

24 

Cherry Gardens 


10 

14 

Paskeville 


28 

25 

Clare 


27 

24 

Penola 


14 

11 

Clarendon 


9 

_ 

Piqe Forest 


24 

28 

Colton 


7 

4 

Port Broughton 


26 

23 

Crystol Brook 


28 


Port Elliot 


21 

18 

Elbow Hill 


24 

28 

Port Lincoln 


20 

17 

Eudunda 


23 

— 

Port Pirie 


28 

25 

Finnxss 


2 

6 

Pyap 


4 

1 

Forest Range 


26, 

23 

Redhill 


24 

— 

Forster 


21 

18 

Beeves Plains 


27 

24 

Oawler River 


27 

24 

Rhine Villa 


27 

24 

Golden Grove 


26 

28 

Riohman’s Creek 


30 

27 

Hartley 


27 

— 

Riverton 


"28 

25 

Inkerman 


24 


Saddieworth 


20 

17 

Aanmantoo 


27 

24 

Stansbury 


7 

4 

Kapunda 


7 

4 

Stockport 


30 

27 

Kingsoote 


6 

IS 

Strathalbyn 


30 

-i 

Klnmton 


7 

4 

Utera Plains 


28 

26 

Koolanga 


26 

23 

Virginia 


23 

27 

Maitland 


7 

. 4 

Wandcarah 


23 

27 

Mallala 


2 

*t 

Water) ale 


23 

27 

Mamuim 

,, 

21 

18 

Whyte* Yaroowie 


21 

18 

Minlaton 


21 

18 

Willuni^ 


7 

4 

Mount Bryan fiSast 


28 

25 

Wilmington 


25 

22 

w 
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AQWCULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Orroroo. April 22. 

Pminre—M«wn. Hood; (chair), Copley, Harding, Matthew*, Robortoon. 
Eobertft, LiUecrapp, Brown, and Tapaoott (Hon. Sec.). 

MivnxBiHXP.--Thi8 Branch approves of alterations in membership rules 
suggested by Wilmington Branc'a. 

Daxet Cavils —Considerable discussion cm various breeds of dairy cattle 
took place, and it was rei*olved that for the North the Jersey-Shorthorn cross 
was most suitable. 

Bum.—The Hon. Secretaiy read a paper on pickling with bluestoue. 


Forster, April 22. 

Peeabkt -^Messrs. W. Johns (chair), Pasme, £. and A. Scbensoher, F. and 
J. Johns (Hon. Sec.), and visitors. 

Hon. Sbcebtary. -*Mr. J. Johns was appointed Hon. Secretary. 

ScoLB IN Hobsbs. —Mr. £ Schensoher wished to know 'iiow to cure this 
trouble. Pollard was recommended by several membets, while one found a few 
handfuls of raw wheat in the feed effective. 

Fbhtility of Ei.os - Mr, W. Johns wished to know how long eggs would 
lemain fertile after the rooster is removed. [AVhile eggs have pioved fertile 
up to two or three weeks after tho rooster is removed from the hens, it is not 
advisable to use suc'a eggs beyond the fifth to seventh day. — £d.] 

Manure per Acre.-' -Members consider 60 ft per acre of super sufficient 
to sow in this district. 


SAddleworth, April 15. 


Present Messrs. Frost (chaii), Benger, Eckermann, Hanuafuid, Ivlau, 
Leedpi, Plant, Scales, and Ccueman (Hon. Sec.). 

Pickling Seed Wheat.-—T ne majontv of members pickle in a hea on bsin 
floor, using i ft. of bluestone to a ba^ of seed wheat, using five to six gallons 
of water to two bags—the usual quantity pickled at one time, 1 ft of bluestone 
to 16 gallons water was proportion us^ by one member when pickling m a 
cask. A tnal of formalin and smut dressing is being made this season Soni 3 
t\unk bleached seed would be safe to sow unpickled if it had not come into 
contact with any smutty wheat in being harvested. 

Impaction.— Some farmers are again troubled with this complaint among 
their cows. In some cases last yearns remedy failed this season. One member 
recommends Berge oil. 


Losses through Ea^ng Btinkwort A few sheep, young hoggets, as well 
as ewes out of ffoe lambing flock have died. The prevalence and strength of 
the weed this season make it difficult to escape. 

Stubble Burning.- This has been done more than usual, for purpose ^f 
falliM Btinkwort, wild melons, and the extraordinary growth of weeds ami 
tbist]es*caused by summer rains. 


Continuous MAWtmiNQ wiiw Phosphates.— The Chairman questioned if 
this would pjwne Exhaustive. It had been noticed that the best crops had 
^ finf apoticaticm of manure to the land. Time alone 


wiU 

fee Wi 


srtglpmttU^tion, apd l<^l experiments to be commenced this veer will 
liiMi interest year fey year. 
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Kapundaf March 5. 

Presbnt—M essrs. Shannon (chair), Teagle, Morns. Holthouae, Weckert 
O’Sullivan, Banyer, and Harris (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

PiOB 4NI) Bacon-cubing.—M r. Holthouse read a paper on this subject. 
For general purposes he advised the selection of good, strong, vigorous sous, 
which he would mate with a purebred Berkshire, Essex^ or Suffolk boar. 
the first few hours after the sow farrows give her nothing but water, not too 
cold. Afterwards give a small ration of bran in warm water, increasing and 
VUryinu the diet according to circumstances. Milk, cooked vegetables, meal, 
crushed or boiled grain, are all valuable tor pigs of any age. Weight lor 
weight wlieat was the most nutritious ot grains, and should!^ largely uswl 
tor topping up when it is cheap. A pig must be ted liberally all its life. A 
dry, warm pen, with a liberal supply ot pure water, and plenty of clean 
straw, should be provided. Cleanliness and good treatment are the best 
medicines tor pigs. In this State there was no reason why, witli everything 
in their favour, farmers should not successfully compete in pig products 
with the fanners of the United States and Canada. On most farms suffieieni 
variety of food can easily be raised to fatten ten to twenty pigs each year, 
or five to ten breeding sows can be kept. In curipg bacon he followed a 
recipe given him by the Hon. J. Lewis. For 100 ft), of moat take 2 oz. wel^ 

E owdered saltpetre, 3ft). salt, 2 ft), dark sugar, 1 ft), allspice, and 1 oz. cai- 
onato ot soda, and mix well together. Rub the meat first with 1 ft> of honey 
to the 100 ft)., then rub with the mixture, using about two-thirds of the pre¬ 
paration. Place the meet with the fleshy side up in a vat or tub placed 
in a cool place, with plenty ot fresh air. In twenty-tour hours turn and 
rub again, adding a little more of the mixture, aftei which turn and rub 
onoe every forty-eight hours for six times, using some of the mixture ©acJi 
time. It should be packed closely in the vat, so as to raise the brine as 
high as possible. Always keep the hands and hams at the bottom of the vat. 
Artej’ remaining in pickle for twenty-one days, take out and scrub with a 
scrubbing brush, using hot water. After thoroughly curing soak in cold 
water for ten hours, then hang up in a dry place (not in a cellar), where 
thei'B is a good draught. It flies are troublesome it is advisable to stop up 
anv cracks or crevices with lard, then dust them over with a little pollard, which 
will stick to the oily substance and form an artificial skin. After hanging 
from fourteen to sixteen days it should be ready for the smokehouse. The 
wall ot the house should be 12 ft. high. The smoke should be conducted to 
the bacon aS cool as possible. Hang the hams and bacon close to the top, in 
rows about 6 in. apart. Stinkwort makes an excellent smoke. He kindles a 
small fire on the floor of the smokehouse, then places a few handfuls of stink 
wort, that has been gathered while the sap was in it and stowed away till dry,' 
on the fire. After it is nioely alight pub a few handfuls of sawdust on the 
top, then place a sheet of galvaniaed iron- on the top ot thf^ fire, which will 
cause it to smoulder and prodube smoke only. About 3 ft. above the fire sus¬ 
pend another piece of galvanised iron to prevent any beat from the fir** 
reaching the bacon. It usually takes about ten days to smoke propeily, mak¬ 
ing a smoke as before mentioned every other day. After leaving the smoke¬ 
house it is well to go over the hams and hands with lard and pollard, and 
stop up any place that is likely to be attacked with flies. It is a good plan 
to plaoe the hams and hands in calico bags, taking care to tie them ti^tly 
at the top. Hang them in a warm place. He had atripn of 3 x 3 deal fixeu 
to the kitchen ceiTing, with hooks screwed into them, and suspends the bacon 
there until the weather gets warm; then packs it away in bran '’cd saw¬ 
dust, which must be dry. It should be taken out every six weeks and ex¬ 
amined, and if found to be getting mildewed or to be sweating it should b^ 
rubbed dry with a cloth; then add a little chaff to the sawdust or bran. It 
bran is used be sure to see that it is free from mite. If possible, kera the 
hams and bacon in an even temperature. Too much heat will cauw the 
to melt and turn rusty, and it too damp it will sweat and decay. By ouni|g 
and treating bacon by this process they would have an aHicle that will 
always command a good price and will keep for many years. The fat remains 
swoet and the lean soft and savoury. This treatment is based on a pig 
weighing 200 ft). A smaller one does not require to b»e kept in pickle pr 
smokehohse so long. A heavier pig would require to be kept longer. The 
longer thev use the brine the bptter it is. It may require boiling ooeasion- 
ally. He had found it a good plan to bury the hams in fine, clean wood ashes 
after sewing in calico bags. Mr. Teagle stated he kept his pork covered 
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with olMi 8«lt lor About twenty-loor hours; then rubbed wdil hi a xnixture 
ol 1 brown sugar, 8 fb. salt, and a little saltpetre (an ounce to % cwt. of 
meat was sul&oiesit). Fourteon dare later he cleaned we salt off and dressed 
the bacon with su|^. then smohed it tor torty^ight hours. l*o gire a high 
colour, use danw wff and stinkwort, firing the latter, and then putting the 
chaff on top. Mr. Domeyer said the treatment of the haoon should depend 
unon the age of the meat The meat of youna pigs should be coloured darker 
wan that of old pigs. Stinkwort and chaff^ were very good for smoking. 
The quantity of sumir used would depend on whether hard or soft bacon was 
wanM. A pig fed on slops made light bacon, and to secure the colour de¬ 
sired for market smoking with stinkwort was effectiye. For a light colour 
smoke with wattle bark and sharp sand. He found pigs paid him well. If 
a good class of bacon is produoea pin p^ better than sheep. They would 
pay at an average price of did. per n>. He grew crops of sorghum, millet, 
rye, kale, barley, wheat, et^ for his pi^* Heavy manuring was necessary 
to secure the bnt results. He sowed kale in xMovember. ana applied 2 cwt. 
of super per acre. On two acres of this crop he kept between seventy and 
eighty pigs for three weeks. These crops required to be sown in rows and 
w^l cultivated during growth. 


Davenport, March 24. 

PassENT —Messrs. Trembath (chair), Hewitson. McDowell, McDonald, 
Hodshon, Holdsworth, Roberts and Lecky (Hon. Sec.). 

Locusts. —Mr. T. Hewitson read an interesting paper on locusts, describ¬ 
ing their life history, habits, and powers of destruction Some discussion 
ensu^ on the question of protection of gardens and crops from their ravages. 

BiNPtNo Band Drifts.— Mr. McDonald called attention to reported suc¬ 
cessful reclamation of drift sand at Wellington bv the sowing of the ordinary 
ulue lupin. In Port Augusta marram grass had not been a success, but he 
thought it would be well to try lupins. It was decided to get some seed tor 
experiment. Mr. Hewitson thought they could get nothing better than couch 
grass fur binding the sand. 


Bute, March 29. 

Present —Messrs. Trengove (chair), Barnes, W. H. and A. Sharman, 
McEvoy, Cousins, and Hamdorf, and one visitor. 

Sand Drift —Mr. S. Trengove read a paper on the drift difficulty. 
While the advent of the drill and manures has Seen of great benefit to the dis¬ 
trict, it has brought also some difficulties, one of the most serious of ubirh 
is the drifting of light, sandy soil. Previous to the use of manures thit, land 
did not pqv to cultivate, and was covered with scrub, which has now been 
cleared, with the result that in the dry weather it drifts badly. Althougli 
the heavier land benefits from the top dressing of sand it receives, fences aie 
buried, roads made impassable, and the drift is a general nuisance Owing 
to the greater growth of feed after manuriim sheep are now aept on most 
farms, and this only accentuates the evil. The causes of the drift may be 
described as the profit-earning factors on the farm, and the debatable point 
is* Will these have to goP Without them he had little doubt the 
drift would sopn be overcome, but he thought the drift could 
be teduped to a minimum without sacrificing the profits of the farm. When 
fallowing he would leave a atrip a chain in width around the line of fence 
unploughed, and would not allow sheep on sandy fallow. It might be as well 
to allow the gnss to grow on this soil, insteed of fallowing it, burning off the 
grass before preparing the land for seeding. If the land is fallow^, allow 
it to lie r^gh, and do not harrow it. Care in these directions, coupled witn 
the adMftio)^ of the praotljM of only ploughing sandy land when wei, he had 
found 4moaciotts in controlling the drift. 

A if h ^ 
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Port Plrie, March .26. 


Pbbssmt — MeiBsrfl. Wright (chair), Johns, Jose^ Lawris, Critpin, Spain, 
Hector, Smith, and Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Fabm GamiBB.—Mr. T. C. Jose read a paper on this subject. Many 
papers had been read on this subject, and in most cases the writers assert 
that every farm should have its garden. He would not go so 

far as this, as in his opinion it the farm does not possess 

an individual with a taste or inclination for gardening it 

Would be better not to attempt the work. In many instances, how* 
ever, it will be found that, it the male members have no such baste, the 
women or perhaps even some of the children have, and it they are assisted 
and encouraged in every possible way they wouFd be glad to attend to a gar 
den, and besides the value of the produce, they would greatly benefit from 
the ligh;L healtl^, outdoor ox^ciee. The site chosen must be near the 
house. The quality of the soil is not of so much importance. It should be 
broken up to a good depth with the plough. If sandy, it will be much easier 
to work, but if stiff or inclined to set, it can be greatly improved by working 
in plenty ot long stable manure, ashes, etc. Occasional dressings of lime or 

gypsum will have a markfd effect in rendering such soils loose and friable. 

The garden should be enclosed with 6 ft. wire-netting, let into the soil to a 
depth ot 6 in. to 8 in. Strong, straight posts, 9 tt. apart, and 6 ft. above 
ground, will bo required; a barbed wire along the top of the posts is almost 
a necessity. Havo one gate larg^ enough to admit a cart, and a smallj self- 
closing gate for ordinary work. Unless the small gate closes with a spriug it 
is sure to be left open by some one sooner or later, and poultry, raboits, or 
other vermin will get in. A breakwind some distance outside the fence will 
be necessary in mosxi cases. It this is not obtainable naturallv trees 
should be planted for the purpose. A plentiful supply of water was essen¬ 
tial to success, and the best way to apply it was by moans of sprinklers, 
hailing this, the water should be applied in furrows between tho rows of .vege¬ 
tables. These furrows will require to be broken up or filled in again as soon 
as tho soil is dry enough to ivork. Where water is not plentiful, constaui- 
stirring oi the surface soil is uooessary to make the most of the moisture 
available and to keep down the weeds. The main object is to kieefp the 
plants always growing, as vegetables that receive a check during growth aye 
never so tender and good, and are more liable to injury from insect and other 
attacks. A 8ucc>ession ot plants for the garden should be raised in boxes 
nearly tilled vith a mixture ot soil from an old woodhoap and coarse sand, with 
a little tine stable manure added. A wooden frame, covered with old hes¬ 
sian or sacking, will be useful for covering the seed boxes in hot or very 
severe weather Some fruit trees should planted in the garden. Set- 
thorn 25 ft. to 30 ft. apart, and grow vegetables between them. A few vines 
should be planted in a place by themsdves^ and tho land kept well culti¬ 
vated during spring ana sumnier. In deciding on the size of the garden 
bear in mind that a small garden well attended to will be more satisfactoiy 
than a largo area ntbre or less neglected. Considerable discussion ensued. 
Mr. Hector considered a garden a nece^sarjj adjunct to the farm. It should 
be laid out so that it can all be worked with horse implements, except, of 
course, botw'een the rows of vegetables. Several members condemned the 
planting of gum trees near the garden, as they robbed the land of moisture. 
Some members reported failure, others great success, with their gardens. 

Wheat Experiment'^. —Mr. .Johns tabled a number of w'Jioats, and re¬ 
ported as follows:—^Yandillah, flinty grain, good yielder, suitable to this dis¬ 
trict: Gamma, rust-resisting, but not suitable to this locality; Sunset, a rust- 
resisting variety, from a few grains received three years ago he now had 
75 ft); Carbine was similar to Sunset, but a better yielder; Waddy, 
short straw, good yield, but very rusty; Boomerang was siim* 
lar to Waddy; John Brown, rust-resisting, fairly early, stands well, a good 
wheat; Phillis Marvel, a good wheat; Comeback, early, rust-resisting, a pro- 




rwped 18 bushels per acre, but the lat<tr crop was not so good, 
this variety good for hay, out for grain it,went off too quickly. 




Hahrowinq Growing Crops.— Mr. Johns said his exper^ce of harrow¬ 
ing the crop just before rain, was very favourable, but it was a mis¬ 
take to harrow in dry weather.' All members except Mr. Lawrie, who oon 
tended that it paid to harrow every season, agreed with Mr. Johns. 
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Inkmrmtau Mmreii SO. 

Pawiwix—MeiBts* C. H. Danifll (chair). Smart, Keimedy, fiUujipBOii, Board, 
Lommah, Warner, and C. E. Bani4^ (Hon. Seo.), and two viutoxa. 

Ban WhetATt aon BxsTiixof.—Mr. Sampson initiate discuMion on tlu*» 
inbieot. AH pnesofiit exprelMed their intention of sowing largely of Mar> 
ihiJl’e No. 8, a^ amonfl^ early wheate Neumann’s, King’s Early, rad (Huyas 
will be mainly sown. Hart’s Imperial. Baroota Wonder, Silver King, and 
Oarmichael’s Eolipae were all favourably mentioned by different members. 
Most members thought it was not too early to start seeding, but care must oe 
tsiken not to sow t^ deeply, 1 in. being considered deep enough. 

Mamubb Baos.—A member asked why it was that some supers destroyed 
the bags, while other brands, containing the same percentage of phosphoric 
acid, appeared not to affect the bags at all. Another member wieh^ to know 
whether ordinary guano could be mixea with suMr without injury. [It is 
sulphuric acid in the super, and not the phosphoric acid, that injures the 
hag. Some brands of super appear to carry a larger percentage of sulphuric 
acid than others, and the bags suffer aoooadingly. Guano could be mixed with 
super without much risk of reversion, provided it is used at once. If kept tor 
any length of time there would probably bo considerable risk of reversion of 
the water-eoluble phospliate.— Ed.] 


Rhine Villa, March 31. 

PaasiKT—^Messrs. G. A. Payne (chair). Farcy, Lewis, F. F. and H. W. 
Payne, Heoker, W. T. and J. Vigar (Hon. Sec.). 

Saltbush. —^Two members report^ that they had noticed a good deal of 
saitbilsh flourislutig during the present summer, and thought the seeds must 
have been distributed by the heavy winds e:!^rienoed during the previous 
year. A hardy variety of grass, since identifiedi as Tragus raoemosus, had been 
noticed in plao^ in the district, and was thought to be useful. The plant 
known in this district as ioe plant is a good fodder, and probably indigenous. 


Budunefa, March 28. 

PnasBNT—^Messrs. Gosling (chair), Pfitaner, Sieber, Schwars, Krummel, 
Walter, and Weil. 

Eubt-eesibting Wheats.— ^Mr. W. H. Marshall forwarded a paper on 
L oB B o n from the Past Season and the Drought,” dealing mainly with the ques¬ 
tion of red rust, whio^ he said, was re^onsible for more loss than all other 
causes put together. Gould this loss have been avoided? He had no hesita¬ 
tion in saying: Yes, to a very great extrat at least. It had been demon¬ 
strated that they had a number of rust-resisting or rust-esoaping wheats 
which, as rsMrds yield and quality, were quite e^ual to other varieBes. He 

oonvinora that if the farmers had sown nothing but rust-resisting vane* 
ties tbe wheat yield would have averaged several bushels per acre more than 
it did. This moresents a direct loss of scores of thousanas of pounds to the 
State. In addition it must be remembered that owing to rust very large areas 
of wheat were out for hay, and tbe oonsequraoe was instead of h^ being 
worth 80s. to 85s. per ton, it had realised only from 17s. 6d. to 258. lliis also 
represented a great ffnancial loss. They were as farmers under a great debt 
of gratitude to those who had been to so much trouble in raising rust-resist* 
ing wheats. Another lesson taught by the drought was the necessity for sow¬ 
ing in^dry districts wheats known to be drought-resisting, if such were ob 
tamable. Practically no attention had been given to this, and while he ad¬ 
mitted it would prove more difficult of solution than that of rust-resistance, 
•till he beUeved that It was worthy Cf careful study. It would be a wise pro- 
oeeding^for Hhe Govemment to undertake experiments, through the Branches 
of thelNiMt in the dry areas, with this end in view, as it would entail too 
mu<A wdl^ and expense for the individual farmer to attempt. A short dit- 
ottsiloii followad. 
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Applla-Yarrdwlep Marcti 23. 

pBrsiNT—Messrs. Keller (chair), Catford, Wiladon, Lawson, Daly, Klemm, 
Becker, Bottrall, and Fox (Hon. Sec.). 

STAin>ABD Saicplb.— Discussion on this subject took place. Mr. Fox 
etronglv condemned the unfair treatment meted out to srowers who delivered 
wheat hefore the standard for the season was fixed. Then, in reference to 
the docking, if wheat one pound under the standard was worth Id. per bushel 
less than the standard sample, then wheat weighing over standard must be 
worth more. Other members agreed. 


maltlandp April 2. 

Presbmt— Messrs. Bowman (chair), Jarrett, Treasure. Hill, Heinrich, 
Hasting, Lamshed, Williams, Bawden, Smith, Kelly, and Bowey (Hon. Sec.). 

Bleached Wheat. —Mr Jarrett initiated a discussion on this subject. 
He had weighed 12 oz. of wheat, wetted it, and dried it. After drying it 
weighed a little more, equal to about 2 ib. on the bushe), but at the same time 
there was a considerable increase in the bulk, the consequence of which was 
that a measured bushel would weigh less than before the grain was wetted. 
Unless, however, the bleached wheat was actually inferior for milling purposes 
it was unfair for millers to dock bleached wheat. Other rnembers agreed, and 
it was unanimously resolved that this Branch is dissatisfied with the way 
farmers were treated by the buyers last year with respeot to bleached wheat, 
and would advise memoers to deal with the Farmers’ Union The question 
of the cost of bags, and ^‘bags as wheat** w^ also discussed, and it was resolved 
that the Farmers* Union be asked to consider the supply of oomsacks at more 
satisfactory prices and condition. 


Stbckport, March 28. 

Phesent -Messrs. A. Branson (chair), Btribhng, Thomas, Watts, Nairn, 
Bold, Megaw, C. Branson, and Murray (Hon. Sec.). 

Seeding. —Mr. A. Branson read a paper on this subject. The prepara¬ 
tion of the land for seed will, of course, vary with the locality and the soil 
Some farmers prepare stubble land by ploughing, others work it well with 
the cultivator, ana, although he did not beueve in cropping stubble land, 
still, if worked with the cultivator, and sown with oats or an early wheat 
and super, a very fair crop may be obtained. A better return for the labour 
and money spent can, however, be obtained from fallow. The fallow should 
be kept as clean as ];^ible, and should be carefully prepared for seeding. 
Care must also he exwcised to select good, clean, sound seed. As wheats 
varied in their characteristics and behaviour under different conditions, it was 
a good plan to sow several varieties. All seed wheat should be picklra. He 
did not think that tho plan of drilling in the manure first and broadcasting 
the seed later on was as good as putting in seed and manure together. In 
seeding ho would use one bushel of the smiuler ^ain wheat per acre; with large 
grain a greater weight per acre was reouired. Mr. Nairn stated that last 
season a piece of land ploughed up and left rough gave a much better crop 
than land that had been well worked. In r^ly to a queation Hr. O. Branson 
stated that he had sown some seed wheat pickled twelve months previously, and 
had good results. Members generally considered it advisable to pickle the 
seed some little time before sowing, so that it jgot quite dry. One hundred¬ 
weight of manure per acre was considered suf^ment to apply in this distil. 

High v. Low Gbadb Manuebs.— Some discussion on the guarantee and 
price of certain brands of manure took place. Members points out that 86 
per oent. sup^, at £4 2s. 6d. per ton, cost 2s. Sid. per unit; while 80 per 
oent. super, at £8 17s. 6d., cost 2s. 7d. ner unit; and 80 per cent, super, at 
£4 5 b., was equal to 28. 4\d. per unit. These i^res show^ the neoesiuty for 
farmers studying the guarantees pnd prioss before purchasing their supplies. 
The manure oos^ittg the least amount per ton was in this instanoe oonsi^rphly 
the dearest. 
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Woo4lftllltt» nimr^ 28. 

PutfssH'r^lDeflm Caldwell (ohair), Fowler, Hutcheiifl, Pfeiffer, Roll- 
tuach, Johnaton, ana Hughaa (Hon Sec ) 

BtitimaB —Mr Pfeiffer read a abort paper on improving the breed of 
draught horaes Hr Caldwell repotted on viait to Mylor Typical Orchard. 


Utera Plains« march 27. 

pEKaBNT--'Messrs Deer (chair), Hornhardt, Jacobs, and Bamsey (Hon 
Sec ), and three visitors 

PxcKLiKG S»Ei> Wheat —Mr R Hornhardt read a papp on this subject 
He had tned vaiious methods of pickling wheat, and found both pickling on 
the floor or dipmug in barrel of blueetone pickle very effective m preventing 
bnnt or smut Where, however, the seed is smutty, other treatment is neoee 
sary, aa the drill will creak the balls ot smut and re-infect the seed He had 
found the following method very satisfactory with duty seed —Get a barrel 
to hold 60 to 70 gallons, bore a hole m the bottom with an inch auger, and 
make a wooden peg to nt this hole Take a small bundle ot straw, tie it in 
the middle with a piece of cord, the ends of which should come through thi 
hole in the band, the straw being in the barrel Insert the wooden plug in 
the hole, place the pickle in the barrel, then pour in the wheat verv gently 
The bunt balls will come to the surface and can be skimmed off, toe wheat 
being left in the pickle for about ten minutes Withdraw the plug in the 
band and pull the cord attached to the straw at/ the same time, so that the 
straw will act as a stiainer, permitting the picklo to escape without the 
wheat Considerable discussion on various methods of pickling followed 

R AIM-ATI Mr Gale reported rainfall at Salt Creek for Februan at 

0 73 in 


Denial Bay, February 27. 

Phbsent —Meesis Smith (chair) Stalling Meier, Lowe, Ciokei, G J ana 
O G*ile (Hon See ), and one visitoi 

Disposal oi Wheat -Consideiable discussion took place in leferciice to 
the selling of wheat on the West Coast, members generally being dissatisfied 
with the mannei in which it had been earned on during the present seasr)n 
Members were also of opinion that some marked alteration was absoluLoK 
neoessan, and it was decided to communicate with an Adelaide firm in regaiJ 
to the possibility ot disposing of wheat bv auction at Poit Adelaide 

Fertilibbhs —Mr W O Gale repoited his experience in the use of sw-l 
and fertiliser drill, and was satisfied that with caieful use the apphcaiion cl 
fertilisers to wheat ciops on the West Coast would paj a ell 


RedhIII, march 29. 

pRBSBNT—^Messrs Stone (chair)^ Kelh, Wake, Tieloai, Steele, Torr, 
Wheaton, Robertson, D and J N Lithgow (Hon Sec ), and one visitor 

Bibi) Whbat.—M r Treloar initiated a discussion on seeding He con¬ 
sidered it esMtial to use only clean, pure seed, which should be thoroughlv 

S iokled ^ blueetone to Gie bag of wheat, and pickled on the 

oor He a2viMl| secunng a change of seed occasionally from a stronger soil 
Mr Wheaton BHad that no intended to try formalin piokle as a preventive 
of **btaok ruft/^ 

MAHtnMa —^Mr. Treloar read a paper on the subject of the judicious use 
of ferffliaefs, in whnfli he advised oarefnl consideration of the character of 
the deoid|feg how much manure per acre to use On nch, moist flats 

a bieai»y^^sH»ig\OT manure will cause very rank growth, on very dry land 
heavy dliffMa# ane also not to be recommended ue would advise woxkung 
the land^p m / tilth, with a solid seedbed, and would sow seed and manure 
together. 
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Clare; March 25. 

Prbbbnt Messrs Birks (chair), Kelly Bi^iy, Knappsteijf, McCaithy, Mir-» 
tm, Dolan, Oaitoi, and Gieenway (Hon Sec ) 

Frpit Expobt ~ Ml J H Knappstem lead the following papei on this 
subject It any one twenty years ago had advocated the glowing ot iiuit 
in Austialia tor export to Europe in its tiesh state he would piobabl> have 
been ridiculed as a visionary But now, in addition to the regulai weekly 
mail steamers, with an average cargo ot 35,(X)0 casea each, we liave three or 
•four other lines of boats employed in this trade avci aging about one boat x 
week, and Tasmania alone is estimated to ship o\er 500,000 cases this season 
The season lasts about ten weeks, and the total quantity tiom Australia duiing 
this short peiiod will not be much short of b50,0li0 tasefe Thle question 
natuially suggests itself, is this branch of oui expoit trade likely to be over¬ 
done, and can the markets of Europe take more ot this fiuit at a remunera¬ 
tive rate to the local producer i* London alone receives and absorbs fully 
^ pel cent ot the fruit exported horn Australia, and piactioally has the 
monopoly ot this tiade A few small shipments are made direct to Liverpool 
and Glasgow, but to tue great industrial centreSj such as Manchester, Bn 
mingliam, Le^s, and bhefield, oui fruit is practically unknown, and I was 
assured that on only very rare occasions, such as banquets of tlu veiy wealthy, 
was Australian fruit seen theie, as the exorbitant prices asked d\ the London 
dealeis, horn 4d to 8d per apple, practically prohibits its consumption Iho 
British public is piepar^ to pay what we would cousidti big pii«& foi good 
tablo fruit, and during the montns ot September and Octobti last the ordinary 
price lor apples and pears from the baiiows in the streets of London was 2d 
each, and anything extia piime and showy 3d , and in the shops still higlioi 
This was for Ameiican fruit, as the fruit crop in Great Britain for 1903 was 
piactically a failuie What struck me as cuiious was that you could buy this 
Amoiican fruit in almost any other town in Biitain at the same price, and on 
making inquiries I found that the Americans had an agtnt or branch n 
each town of any size, and thus regulate pnoea and supplies to their lespec 
tive loquiiements and do not submit much of this liuit to the ofttimos 
slaughteimg auction system Jf London with its 7 000 (XX) population, one- 
half ot which cannot afford to buy Australian fiuit even at Id tach, cxi 
take 500,000 cases of oui fruit at 128 per case deliveicd tlieio, it is not 
difficult to suppose that tho other 20,000,000 ot lown population of Biitaiii 
could absoib anothei million cases at least, if brought within their reach You 
will uotKO this provides toi only 27 millions out of 40 millions of people in 
Gieat Biitain Now about the Continent In Antwerp Brussels, Cologne, 
Biemcii all big cities, our fruit is \ory little known, and in conveisatiois 
with business people there I found they would all gladly buy oui fruit t 
biggei prices tlian wo are getting, aft it comes in af a time when no other 
fruit lb obtainable A certain amount o^ our jpears and apples have gone to 
Hambuig with most satisfactory lesulte, ancf 1 interviewed a few of tho 
leading iiuit meuhauts the^^, and all aie eagei to got more showing there 
IS a big demand for tt In Berlin and Cologne I saw invo oes foi Australia i 
apples fiom Hamburg dealers at equal to from 28s to Sis per case A rela¬ 
tive of mine in Cologne had one ease with mv name stencilled on, and therefore 
kept it, the variety being Jonathan, at 22} marks, equal to 29 r 3d pei caw 
on lail Hamburg This all tends to show the demand that exists for our 
fruit in Europe, and it is reasonable to assume that if fairly distributed 
among tho larger cities of Britain at cost equal to London prices, and also 
at Continental ports, a much largei quantity could be dealt m without values 
suffering to any extent The risks of transit and safe deliveiy at the other 
end are still very considerable, and at times whole shipments of fruit are 
spoiled (or reported as spoiled and unsaleable), and as the freight, oases, etc , 
are prepaid htre, the whole loss falls on the consignor, which to me appears 
quite unfair The shipping companies charge an extra high rate foi tA car¬ 
nage of fruit in their cool chambers, but wke no responsibility whatever of 
oarrying fruit at a certain temperature, and if their clauses on the bilk of 
lading are legal, they could praotic^ly do what they liked with the fnut, and 
carry it at any temi^rature they chose, or throw it overboard, and still we 
cannot make them bear the loss or any part of it. Some of us, myself in¬ 
cluded, remember the fiasco last season with one shipment of fruit to tlk^ 
Continent, practically the whole»of which was reported as spoiled end usel^, 
Mid we actually baa to find the cash to pay the deficiency, m ad^tMm to 
losing the frmt and previoiis diarges meurr^ This news reached me when 
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Europe^ «iid p^acMiftlly coiioeni«d 1 w«nt to tl»6 bead office of tbii 

•mppmg company to dnd out tno oatite. manager indignantly disputed 
that the fault wgt theirs^ and^ to prove his oontentions, he sent for ^ diary 
or logbook of the engineers in charge of the cool roozns. and pointed out quite 
proudly from that the temporature had not varied 2| degrees during the 
whole trip. He was quite riid^t as far as the variation of temperature was 
oomoerned, but the temperature had averaged about 58 deg. Fahrenheit, ip- 
stead of about 88 deg., as required. In tms instance we had entrusted our 
goods to their charge to be carried home at a low temperature, and the engi- 
near in charge of those cool rooms did not even know what was the ri^t 
temi^rature to mmntain the fruit in sound condition. At all events, 
his excuse, imd the manager then said that we had not asked for a certain 
degree to be maintained, and they had dona their best as far as they knew 
In fact, the whole blunder was the fault of the shippers in not giving the 
company proper information and instructions. Ultimately, they ‘‘generously^* 
allowed one-thiid of the freight paid. Another instance in my own experi- 
^oe» also last season. One boat took to London on my account 372 oases of 
fruit, tong forwarded by two different agenta, in shipments of 210 and 162 
resptoivdy. The whole of this fruit was from the same garden, picked and 
pamced at the same time, and of the tame varieties, taken indiscriminately, 
and yet when the returns came to hand the* 210 cases had realised £68 net, 
wher^s the 102 cases, were a failure, and after allowing for all expenses 1 
was the jo^ of £2 19a.^ 9d., in addition to losing the fruit. The fruit had 
been landed in bad condition, and the selling agents were in nowise to blame: 
but this was also certainly the fault of the ship, and I was coolly inform^ 
by the owners that they could not entertain any claims for loss, as they had 
taken no responsibility, although the copy of account sales for the 210 cases 
were enolosra m proof of my statement. I ao not mean to say for one moment 
that the shiiming compatues do not try their best to carry and deliver this 
cargo in gp<M condition. The majority of it is delivered sound, but when it 
IS shown that loss is caused by their carelessness, ullages, bre^down of ma- 
chnwy, or other preventable fault, it is oontmnptible for them to seek shelter 
behind their saving clauses in the bills of lading. We are told the same 
trouble and losses were eXperimioed during the nrst two or three years of 
ship^nt of mmt, butter, and rabbits; ana after a time fruit will also be 
earned and dmivered wund, and can be insured against deterioration during 
transit In the meantime we are the philanthropists at whose expense the 
shipoi^ers tom their business. An even temperature of between 38 and 40 
deg. should be a condition of the bill of lading, which could easily be proved 
by packing s^eral self-registering thermometers in each shipment in several 
oasM, such thermometer to be examined by a representative of the shippers 
^ the other end, and in default the tdnp to be held responsible for losses. 

Amencans ship plums,^ jieaches, and other soft fruits to Australia, via 
Swuney, some of wiuch fruit I saw in Fresnantle some twenty months ago, 
which must have been fully four weeks old since shipment from California, 
and yet was m perfect condition. This proves that even soft truit will carry 
It properly treats and kept at ihe riimt temperature during transit. It 
s^med very wasteful to me, when watching the auction sales of grapes and 
Spain in the London markets, to see any case a trifle overripe or 
«« damaged with all faults, and knocked down at 
^ ^ ^ Jhe ^e fruit looking sound wouH bring up to 

^ Pio^*! ow there wbuld 

perf^ly sound fruit to sell, worth at tost 
10s., but simply bewuM a Uttie bruise or a few decayed grapes were visible 
was practically given away. When it is coMid^Mtot eacffi mm 
of fruit, itt dharM atone—that is, cost of case, packing, delivery f.o.b., and 


buyer is humoui^ and 
a lower jrate of freight 
in this trade appear to 
taken up—in fact, a lot 
be a v«^jprofltable, 
Mme oP^ risks o\ 
deal at ttmtother eii_ 
before itiS^tfhiiiitted 



favour^ in ^ry way. We may reasonably expect 
for fruit Mined m cmI chamlwrs, and, as aU 
have all their msulaM space during the fruit season 
o^ot be shippM for wmat of room—it mutt 
to ^ the shipowners, who, in all fairneas, should shaxe 
toivery. (to agents also could aisiat us a great 
2!Lkv* carefully exandned and sorted oat 

public auction, and thus be able to variously dsh* 
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•oribe the conditions of each case, and the buyers would know exactly what 
they wear© bidding for. The very small expense incurred would be more than 
balanced by the enhanced value obtained. Several circumstances aie in our 
favour for the permanency and extension of our fruit trade with Europe. 
Firstly^ the season at which we can land fruit, there being hardly any apples 
ayailahl© in Europe during April, May, and June, and also the quality of Aus¬ 
tralian fruit compares very favourably with anything they can grow there or 
import from abroad. In conclusion, the shippers at this end, by sending 
nothing but suitable kinds, which are well known, free from grubs and disease, 
wiell packed, will be surprised at the quantity those oviersea m^irkets can 
absorb, and 1 am safe in saying that two million oases per season, properly 
distributed among the different centres would not reduce the selling price 
to any great extent. I think, however, that it is not only advisable, but 
almost necewary, that all fruit intended for export iii the cool chambers 
should be chilled down to its proper carrying temperature, say, about 38 deg., 
before shipment. Considerable discussion ensued, and a vote of thanks vas 
accorded to Mr. Knappstein for his paper. Members thought Mr. Knapp- 
Btein's experience pointed to the absolute necessity tor a repi^esentative 
Fruitgrowers’ Association to look after the interests of the growers Mr. 
Greenway thought that not on^y did they require an association at this end, 
but also representatives in Europe to handle the fruit on arrival and dis¬ 
pose of it to best advantage. 


Reeves Plalnsv March 31. 

Paesent —Messrs. Oliver (chair), Folland, Richter, Wortel, Walter Day, 
and W. H. Day (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Dairying. —Mr. Folland read a paper on treatment of cows on the farm. 
After many years’ observation he had come to the conclusion that, as a rule, 
the cows on the average farm are treated m a vei} careless manner. Only 
recently he saw eighteen cows, ^'cow-frames’' he would call them, crawling 
about a paddock looking for something to eat, and he could not help thinking 
that the crows sitting on the fence watching the cows looked far more hopeful 
of a meal. He admitted this was an exception, but the general rule seemed 
to be that almost anything was good enough for the oow, which seemed to be 
regarded as a necessary evil by mai^ farmers. The best paddocks of feed, 
the best hay, etc., were all kept for the working horses, and what was not fit 
for them was considered good enough for the cow. The men on the farm ar© 
often foolish enough to reg^ard the oow as an animal that did not work, and 
therefore did not require w same food a horse does. As a matter of fact, a 
good milch cow was always working; and it was very little rest her syet^ 
got. It was no wonder so many farmers considered the cow unprofitable. He 
contended, however, that if given the beet of food, treated Kindly, milked 
regularly and carefully, the cow is a source of considerable profit to the farm. 
The farmer must exercise a little commonsense in sowing barley for early 
winter feed and sorghum for summer use, and in other ways treat the cow 
as a valuable piece or mac^iinery to be kept in good order and condition, in 
spite of the opinions expressed by so many, he was certain that dairying, if 
conducted on proper lines, would pay equally as well in this district as wheat 
or hay growing at present prioes wiinout impoverishing the land to the 
same extent. His own experxeno*' bore this out. TJeu^ly he had nine to 
twelve cows in milk, seldom having any dry, as he found it paid better to 
feed them well and keep them in milk for lOi to 11 months than to have 
them dry for so long as was the usual practice with farmers, as if the cows 
sre to do their best when they come in they must be kept in good condition 
while dry. liust year, besides using plenty of milk and cream in the house, 
they made 8,812 ib. of butter. With twelve cows in milk last month their 
output was W Jb. These cows were maing m a paddock of sorghum, and 
recused ne dry feed. Now, however, they were getting bran and cnaff. using 
10 lb. diaff and 14 btMbdbs of bran per wo^ at a cost of Ifis.. while last 
week the return was 78 lb. of butter, worth £2 ISs. Id. At this season of 
^ yw never expected to make much profit. One of his oows had been 
in milk snipteen months, sev^ others six months and over, while five •were 
young heifers, in milk for the first season. 
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Kooluiiva, March s7^ 

Butcher (oheir). Button^ Sendow, Pe^lly, Palmer, 
Butterildd, Buohanen, oud Noaoic (Hon. Sec.). > 

Bnftf WxAATe von BiaTUiot.—Kr. Button initiated a diaoussion on this 
tubieot. HeteiM>mnijeg^ed Manhall’sNo. 8..which could be sown very early; 
Phillit Harvi^, whic^. however, did not stand rough weaker so well as the 
lormei* wheat; World^s Champton, an early variety, which Muld pe red off 
Untii the end of July without injui^; Oarmichaers Eclipse, Petata Surprise, 
and Kill’s Early, for quick-maturing varieties, to be sown late; Gamma, a 
good mid-season wheat. Mr. Pengilly recommended Marshall’s No. 8 for early 
and Carmichael’s ficlipea for late sowing. Other members generally supported 
Mr. Button. Queen’s Jubilee was ^^1 recommended by Mr. Buchanan. Mr. 
Sandow reports that from 4 02 . of Marshall’s Hybrid wheat, obtained four 
yeairs ago, ne had increaaed his supply to 200 bags last season. 

GnAOiNO Wheat.—M r. Button tabled samples of World’s Champion 
wheat graded to four classes, and explained the method adopted. Members 
showed considerable interest in the difference in the samples. 


Aiinyton« march 31. 

PnnsENT - Messrs. Thomas (chair). Mills. Kelly, J. and W. Gum, J and 
A. Gray, Hughes, and Mullett (Hon. Sec.), and vhree visitors. 

Busihess.—A programme of paper*- for discussion during the year was 
drawn up. An article describing the nork catried out at the Minnesota Ex¬ 
periment Station in the crossing ot wheat and the making of new varietie 
was read and discussed. 


Wllmlnffton, march 30. 

PaKSENT—^Messis. Bobertsou (chan), Broadbent. Slee, Lauterbach, Sulh 
van, Noll, Bischof, Bauer, Bchuppan, McLeod, 2fimmermaun, and Payne 
(Hon. Sec.), and several visitors. 

Homestead Mertino. —Members met at Mr. W. Slee’s residence. The 
orchard of ten acres, planted to various kinds of fruits, was first inspected 
The pruning of the trees, wliich are on low stems, with well-balanced branches, 
came in for special attention. The trees g^erally do well. The outbuild¬ 
ings, fences, and stock came in for careful inspection. Afterwards the visi¬ 
tors were entertained at tea. After formal business had been transacted the 
evening was devoted to social pleasures, and a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to host and hostess. 

Membership. —Considerable discussion took place on proposal that the 
Council of Agriculture should make it a rule that one-third of &e members of 
each Branch retire annually, instead of leaving it optional to Branches 10 
adopt such a rule. Members feel that some provision must be made for the 
infusion of new blood in this way, the retiring members being eligible tor 
re-eleotion, but at the same time consider it useless for any one Branch to 
adopt such a rule. 

Manures —Members generally were ot opinion that from 66 ft), to 70 ft), 
of super per acre was sufficient to apoly in this district, where the rainfall 
was limited. Some discussion on pickling seed took place. Lime as a pickle 
was condemned by those who had tried it. 


Norton’s Summit, marcft 29 . 

(chair), Giles, Playford, Smith, and Osborns 

(Hon. Sap*), and foT^viaitors. 

Fault PESfE.<-^nat(Wable discussion took place on new Vegetation 
Diseases BI& and it was d^ded to arrange for a public meeting of fruit¬ 
growers at Ashton, to meet Mr, Quinn to discuss the various clauses. 
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Nantawarray March 30. 

Pbbbent—M essrs. Dixon (chiair), Sleep. Greenshielde, A. F. and £. J.* 
Herbert, Belling, R. and J. Nicholls (Hon. See.), and one visitor. 

Harvbstino Grain Cbops. —^Mr. Sleep drew attention to satisfactory re- 
aults secured at Roeewort.hy College Farm in harvesting crops with the binder 
and steam thresher. Momhers are ot opinion that to attempt to harvest any 
considerable portion of the crop in this way on an ordinary farm would result 
in loss of grain in handling the crop when dry and brittle. Those members 
«rho have used complete harvesters during the past season reported that the 
machines handled the tangled and fallen crops much better than most makes 
of damp-weather strippers. It was generally considered that the stripper or 
harvester was the best machine for harvesting grain in this district. 

PRErARiNG FALiiOWS FOR SEEPING.*-A disoussion took plaoe on the best 
implement to use in cultivating the fallows immediately prior to seeding. Mr. 
R. Nicholls considered this a very important question. His custom was to 
use a i>aring plough, with shares made extra wide, to ensure that all weeds 
are cut without going too deep. Shallow cultivation before seeding was 
essential to suooess. Mr. Sleep favoured the paring plough without the 
mouldboards. The spring-tooth cultivator was condemned by several mem¬ 
bers, but Mr. Herbert contended that this implement had many good points. 
Not only did it get over the land quickly, but, being light in itself, it can 
be kept at a shallow depth in light, trashy soils, which it was almost iiU' 
possible to do with some implements. He admitted that it sometimes missed 
a tew weeds, but he would rather this than disturb the seedbed. Mr. Green 
shields agre^ with Mr. Herbert. 


Booleroo CentrCf March 29. 

Present —Messrs. Clack (chair), Nottle, Albinus. Repper, Steven, Mur 
doch. Brooks, and McMartin (Hon. Sec.), and tyi^o visitors. 

Best Wheat for this District.— A disoussioh on this subject took plaoe. 
The Chairman favoured Steinwedel and Sydney Purple Straw; Mr. Broolbi, 
Sydney Purple Straw, and Smart’s Purple as an eany variety. Mr. Nottle 
also had splendid results with Sydney Purple Straw, and advocated more care 
in grading their wheat, using the best for seed, and securing a change regu¬ 
larly. The Chairman tabled first-class sample of ^rain reaped from second 
growth of wheat. Mr. Biooks thought good grain slightly aff^ted by rust was 
better for seed than naturally sma^ grain. Mr. Repper did not agree with 
previous speakers. Steinwedel and Dart’s Imperiiri were preferable to Syd¬ 
ney Purple, and, as a mid-season wheat, he liked Budd’s Rust-resistant. Mr. 
Murdoch also favoured Steinwedel, and had good results from Marshall’s No. 8 
as a mid-season wheurt. 


Hawker^ March SK>. 

Present —Messrs. Borgas(chair), Hirsch, Wardle, Schuppan, O’Loughlin, 
Iredell, Lindsay, and Smith (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Bubkel.—C onsiderable disdhssion on this subject took plaoe, 
the ^estion of payment for wheat over standard weight receiving attention. 
Mr. Lindsay referred to statement that wheat weighing 60 !b. to 62 tb. per 
bushel produced 40 lb. of flour per bu^l. This was incorrect, as the wheat 
had first to be thoro^hly cleanMi and when it went on to the rolls wc^s^ed 
64 Ib. per bushel. Bleached wheat did not make such good flour as sound, 
unbleached wheat, and was not worth as much to the miller. He Hiought per¬ 
manent standards in three grades would be preferable to the present system. 

Harrowing Growing Crops —Mr. Borgas initiated a discussion on this 
subject. He had fionud his crops greatly benefited by harrowing them. Mr. 
Hirsch said his enperienoe was the same, a considerable immease in the yield 
being the result. Mr. Wardle supported and urged farmers not to be afraid 
because they pulled up a few plants. 
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Swan Reach. Ml|feh M. 

PBaninc_M«Mn. Baker (chair), Zadov, Braoiit, Arnold, Fidge, Fiwdier, 
Hmm), ftnd Hftrrk (Hon. Sec.)t snd two vkitort. 

Daxbtxho _-Hie Bepartment of Agricttlture adviaed liiat no mon^ waa 

now available for the piirohaae of pore-bred bulls for the Branches. It was 
decided to enquire price of good Shorthorn bull, with a view to purchase. 

PxoKiiiNO WKSiT.—Members consider it unnecessary to pickle early sown 
seed, but that sown after the first rains should always be pickled. It was 
deoioed to obtain formalin sufficient to pickle 100 ban of seed, to be sown 
side by side with wheat pickled with bluestone. Members consider the blue- 
stone treatment destroys a good deal of grain, and, if as effective, would 
probably use formalin instead. 


Balaklava* April 9. 

PaasBMT—Messrs. Miwliey (chair), Anderso:^ Baker, Burden, Neville, 
Read, Robinson, Smith| l^mpson, and Black (Hon. See.). 

Wheat Experiments.— Mr. Robinson tabled following samples of wheat: 
—Majestic, grain hard and shrivelled, can only be lecommenfied for experi¬ 
ment in this district; Silver King and ManmalPs No. 8, both splendid 
samples, ani strongly recommends tor cultivation. 

Sand Drifts. —Mr. Baker read a paper on “How to Prevent 
Fallow Land from Drifting.’^ The land with which they 
were troubled was, roughly, of three classes: the sandhills, 
which he thought should not be fallowed unless under very 
favourable circumstances: the sandy loam, which gives the greatest 
trouble, and must be tallowed to clean it of weeds; and the light soils, of 
which the scrub land mainly consist, but which under ordinary circumstnu^^s 
give little trouble. ^ The sandy lands should be fallowed about the end ot 
June, as by that time, under ordinary conditions, the roots of the herbage 
turned under will have developed sufficiently to greatly assist in holding the 
soil together. Do not work the soil again until absolutely necessary, and 
then use the cultivator. .The harrows should not be used, as they make the 
soil too fine. If it starts to drift, work with the spring-tooth cultivator, com¬ 
mencing on the windward side of the liock: use six-inch shares, and go 
three or four inches deep, as the object is to leave the land ridgy. If culti¬ 
vated too shallow there is not sufficient body in the ridges to hold the soil. 
wet working of sandy soil was always preferable to dry working. They muse 
remember that one small patch of drift is sufficient, if neglected, to start 
the whole paddock moving. The farmer must not be afraid of the extra work 
involved, as the sand that drifts on to the roads is the cr€^am of the land. 
During a wet summer like the present the surface of the soil is beaten down 
flat and smooth, and there is a gmter tendency to drift. This, however, can 
be stopped by cultivating the soil as soon as the drift is noticed. Members 
generally supported Mr. Baker’s statements. 

Cattle Complaint.— Mr. Smith stated that he had lost several citti<» 
from impaction. Those treated with a dry mixture of 1 oz. Epsom salts, 1 oz 
sulphate of iron, 1 handful of common salt, and 1 teaspoonrul of carbonate 
of soda every morning for a time recovered. To give the medicine, hold up 
the cow’s head and grasp the tongue, drawing it well out, then pour in the 
mixture, and give a little water to wash it down. 


C^larendon, April II. 

pRKvgNT—Messrs. Payne (chairV, Spencer, Phelps, Felling, Dupmill, Mor• 
phett, Harper, Juers, and Wright (Hon. Sec.). 

TREiTMim OF Oat^b.—M r.^ Dunmill read a short paper on handling and 
training eatUe on small fpma, in. which he strongly recommmided farmers to 
begin with tlM calv^ earlv, and by gentle treatment accustom them to being 
hMdled. If this is doa^ they will also lead or drive quietly, and much troubm 
will be saved. Some dieouesion on the handling of A^k took place. 
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Mount Pleasant, April 13. 

Pebsbni? —Messrs. Phillis (chair), Lyddon, P. and T. Millei, Thomson, 
Maxwell, Tapsoott, Drogemuller, and Vigar (Hon. Sec.). 

Hobshbbvbdino.— Mr. P. Miller initiated a discussion on this subject. He 
thou|^t the Clydesdale the best horse for the farm, and at present prices would 
pay ^ breed. He thought many farmers did not let the foal run tor lone 
euQUfl^ time with the mare. Buyers and breeders of good stallions needeii 
some protection against the poor weedy beasts so often travelled. Most 
fnembers favoured the Clydesdale, and did not care for the Suffolk Punch, 
which, in their opinion, was inferior, and would not fetch such good price i 
as the former. 


Gladstone, April 2. 

Pbxsent —Messrs. Sargent ^hair^ Bundle, Oallasoh, Inglis, McDonald, 
Brayley, Burton, and Wornum (Hon. »eo.)< and one visitor. 

Pbbfabation of Land foe Sbhdinq.— Mr. Brayley read a paper on this 
subject:—^Whilst each farmer must be guided by local conditions of soil and 
climate, a very good system, and one now generally followed, is to fallow each 
year about bne-third of the wheat-growing area of the farm. Preparing tho 
land for seed should begin with the fallowing of tho previous year, whoa 
the land is in the best possible condition tor ploughing. The time jf 
ploughing, and the condition of the land when ploughed, have most important 
effects on the result of the succeeding crop. The earlier in the season the 
fallowing is done, the better the results that follow. Late fallowing is gene¬ 
rally done when the soil is in a half-dry condition, and is alwavs rough and 
lumpy, and much more difficult to work to a solid seedbed. With early fal¬ 
lowing, sometimes two or more crops of weeds may be destroyed, and in a 
season like the present a team ooula with advantage have been kept working 
the fallow all through the season had other work permitted. The spring ana 
summer cultivation of the fallow is an important factor in the preparation 
of the land for seed. The first cultivation of the fallow should be done before 
the soil gets too dry at the end of the season, when a good crop of weeds 
can at the same time be destroyed, the furrows well broken up, and the bottom 
or seedbed be more consolidated. If rough on top after cultivating, every 
advantage should be taken to break it down during the summer, by narrow¬ 
ing or rolling or both. He believed very strongly in the use of the roller in 
t]^ preparation of the land for seed, and would always roll before the drill 
if possible. If the fallows have|heen well cultivated during the late spring 
and summer and kept clear of weds, it should not, under ordinary condi¬ 
tions, require a great an^unt of labour at seed time, only the loosening of 
the surface two or three inoto deep with a cultivator or other ininlement suit¬ 
able. So far he had d^Elt with the preparation of fallow land, and he considered 
the fanner wise who depends on the fallows for his main or(^. The cultiva- 
tiop of stubble or lea land is so uncertain in results that it is scarcely advis¬ 
able to put in any great quantity each season. Farmers must stick to the 
fallows for the best results^ and put in as little stubble as possible. The best 
way tq cultivate the land.—The practice adopted by a great number of 
farmers in ploughing is either to plough all around a paddo^, or else cut it 
into two or more blocks, and plough around each block. T^s is not so bad 
as regards the ploughing generally if the, land is well scarified across after¬ 
ward]^ but ploug^ng this way renders the" land more difficult to crosswork it 
all. He had seen paddocks worked this way every time they were ploughed, 
generally the longest way, and at seedtime the land is scarified the same way 
ae piougbed, the seed is drilled the same way, and all the cultivation the<*land 
gets IS done, one implement after the other, working the same way. tke 
onlQr parts that are crossed are the short pieces at the ends. He could not 
agree with this svstem of working the land. The old wav of ploughing in 
lands, workiiig the paddock one way one time and crossways the next, was 
better. By this means the cultivating implements can always be worked 
across all the furrows, and all ridges and pieces that might be nirrtd by 
ploqcdi are more likely to be broken or cut uo. He Mvw-cultirateii. if 
|teible, every timej whether it IS scarifying, harrowing, or drillins, and was 
•are by doii^ it fw way a greeter number of weeds are .Killed than odn be 
done euhuTating the land one way only. If there are many weeds growing 
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at the time of seedixig, e good ^\m i» to icerify always a Block abead of 
the drill whidi oa» eeeily be done by starting two or three days^ or a 
before eUrting to sow, and thin drill the se^ aerpas the scanrymg, ae ^e 
drifi itiwlf gives the land a fairly good stirring. Harrowing again aftw the 
drill is advisable, as with them the crop seems to wme on better, and the 
wheat is beti^ covered. The chief points that should be followed were a good 
ploughing at the right time, well working of the fallows dunng the spiwg' 
and summer, keying the land clear of weeds, getting the soil to a nice, fine 
tilth on top, wi^ a good solid seedbed underneatti, and ^ ju^pious use of 
suitable manures driued in with the seed under favourable conditions. 


StansDury. April 9. 

Pribsnt— Messrs. Sherrifi (chair), Faulkner, Anderson, Humphries, 
Henderson, Antonio, and Cornish (Hon. Sec.). 

FauiTORowiMO.—it was decided to endeavour to arrange tor demonstra¬ 
tion in fruit-tree pruning by Mr. Q. Quinn, a pruning match, and a trial of 
farm and garden cultivators during the winter. 


Quortip April 2. 

Present —Messrs. Thompson (chair). Finley, Patten, McColl, Cook, Ven¬ 
ning, Brewster, Smith, Noll, and Walker (Hon. Sec.). 

Hairtino.— ^Mr. Venning initiated a discussion on dairying. Even under 
the old system, farmers who looked after the cows properly found dairying a 
source of profit. The introduction of the separator had increased their re¬ 
turns 80 to 40 per cent, from the same quantity of milk. From seven cows 
he was now making 80 ft. of butter per week, of better quality than he made 
when the pan-^etting system was followed. The fresh skim milk was very 
useful tor calves and pigs, but he advised removing the froth which formed 
on the top. Mr. McColl said with oven three cows ne found the separator a 
great benefit. The Chairman said where farmers set their milk in pans the 
daily should be warmed in winter by means of pipes carrying hot air from a 
small stove. 


Burra, April 15. 


pRvaENT—Messrs. McDonald (chair), F^rer, Goodridge, Field, Hein¬ 
rich, Arnold, Needham, and Harvey (Hon. Sec.). 

Comparison op Old and New Land. —Mr. McDonald read a paper on this 
Bttb]^. Any one who has compared old wheat land with virgin soil in this 
distnct wiU have noted that in texture and in many other ways there is a 
marked dijlerenoe in their character. Where the land is cultivated the 
particles of soil are more closely pack^ together, and there is consequently less 
air spam ^ween them. M a result the Soil seems to loac some of its 
power of absorbing and hiding moisture; its temperature varies more, being 
colder in winter and hotter in summer. The grazing and whi^tgrowing 
appears to decrease: the latter more than the mnner, 
M the deficiencies in texture can to a large extent be overcome by good tillage. 

gradual destruction oi the organic 
the remedy naturally m to 
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crop after the fallow. This would necessitate grazin$i; the stubble paddooic, 
and give a three-year course, viz., fallow, grain crop, grass. After the stubble 
has been lying on the land for nearly eighteen mouths, it will all be broken 
down and rotbra or trodden into the soil, and the land can be fallowed without 
iuoonvenienoe from the straw. By this practice they provide a good deal of 
ureful feed fee stock for two or three months after harvest, splendid cover 
for the land, and the young feed in autumn and winter, and help to restore 
organic matter to the soil. Light stocking was necessary, so that there was 

always a cover of grass on the land. This would, of course, mean a slight 

loss* of income for the first year or two, but in the end the farmer would 

be the gainer. It is usually considered waste to plough under a good cover¬ 

ing of grass, but he considered it economy to do so, as generous treatment of 
the soil was the policj that paid best in the long run. 


Whyte-Yarcowiei April 16. 

Peebbnt- -Messrs. Hack (chair), Makin, Kornetzki, Faul, Lock, Jenkins. 
Powd, Francis, Pearce, and Boorke (Hon. Sec.). » 

Stones and Febtilitt- —Members were unanimous that small stones, espe 
cially limestone, were beneficial in the soil, and increased its productiveness. 

instance was given of a farmer near Yongala who years ago removed 11 
the stones he could gather from his fields, and found he could not grow such 
good crops as formerly. He then carted the stones back, ana spread them 
on the land, and found that the crops benefited. 

Standard Bushel.— Members were ot opinion that this should be the 
Imperial bushel of 60 lb., and should not be varied each year. The system ot 
docking wheat under the standard was considered too severe. 

Eurhorbia Poisoning.— It was stated that the lives of sheep poisoned by 
eating Drummond^s spurge (Euphorbia Drummondii) could be saved by 
bleeding under the eye or ear. 


Mount CompasSf April 9. 

Present- Messrs. Jacobs (choir), Hutton, Slater, Arthurs, DeCaux, and 
Good (Hon. Sec.). 

Business.— Mr. Good was adWttd to use sulphur in the spring for disease 
on vines. Mr. Slater stated tbat^hose who partook of the truit from his 
fig tree became sick, and he wished to kndw whether the fact that it was 
growing near a plant of Fouroroya or that it rooeived the soapy and other 
waste water from the hgnse would affect the fruit. Discussion took place on 
proposed railway ti»m Aldgate to Cape Jervis, and it was decided to arrange 
for formation of a committee to work with other districts. 


Yorketown* April 9. 

pBBSENT-^Messrs. C. Anderson (chair), J/ and A. E. Anderson, Bull, Sa¬ 
bine, Davy, Jung, Domasohenz, and Newbold (Hon. Sec,). 

White Heads in Wheat. —Mr. Bull initiated a discussion on this sbtbject. 
Wliite hcMds were very prevalent in a portion of bis crop last season, and lie 
was of opinion that it was mainly due to dry ploughing! the land being broken 
^ rougn and olodoy. This was supported by reports trom other parts of the 
State. Lack of mmtare at the ontieal time would result in the wheat going 
off prematurely. Other members had pot much experieiioe in white heads, hut 
their views tended to confirm Mr. Ball’s opinion. 

Base WsdUiTS von Distexot. —^This subject was discussed at lehgth. Oluvas 
U gmmlly vfigasded e* the best early wheat, whilh for later ktndi Marshall’^ 
No. 3 and Buing were vmmtdmouMkf voted superior to other varieties 

#w>wp in the diitHot. 
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€#rystaJ Brook, maroh 2^ 

FftBiunrv—(oh»ir)^ Townaexid, Dabinet^ Hutduscm, Venning, 
I>ari4eon« Weeton, Home, and Symone (Hon. Sec.). 

Co-H^mnAVioir.—^Kr. W. J. Venning read a paper on tbe benefits of co¬ 
operation, pointing Out the adrantages of co-ojperation in general, and tbe 
iqpeoial value of m South Australian Farmers^ Co-operative Union in parti- 
owr. 


Cotton, April 9. 

Pbvbsnt—^H essrs. P. P. Kenny (chair), M. S. W. Kenny, Whitehead, Hull, 
Andrew, Kleeman, McCracken, and Packer (Hon. Sec.)., and one visitor. 

QuAimvT ov Sam to Sow. —The Chairman had best restdts from sowing 
one bushel per acre. Mr. McCracken generally sowed about a bag to' five 
acies. Members would like the opinion of members of other Branches on 
this subject. 

Manciubs.—^D iscussion took place on most profitable quantity of manure 
to BOW per acre with 16 inches rainfall. The splendid growth of herbage 
following wheat crop manured with phosphates su^ests to members that 
more manure was applied ‘Siian the crop could use. If too much or too little 
manure is applied, the farmer is at a loss. 


Port Elliot, April 16. 

PaiSBKT—^Messrs. McLeod (chair), Wickman, Welch, Green, Basham, Pan- 
nel, Inglis, Hutchinson, and Hargreaves (Hon. Sec.). 

Mxxin Fabmxho. —^The Chairman read a paper on lessons to be learnt from 
rusty seasons. Tbe first was to sow only proved rust-resisting wheats, and 
these of the best kinds. In this connection they must not forget that 
they had to compete in the world’s markets, and consequently must produce 
the best quality grain. The second lesson was that th^ must not have all 
their eggs in one basket. Instead of only growing grain and hay, they 
would nave to pay more attention to durying, sheep, poultry, and fruit. 
In dairying, many of them had paid deam lor their experience. Th^ had 
treated dairying as th^ formerly farmada«||k, taking all and giving nothing. 
Oveietocking and insufficient attention hMjHlen at the bottom of their losses. 
They had now learnt to ke^ fewer oows,trabw summer feed, and, failing this, 
to use bran and chaff, ana tbe results nidlbeen satisfactory. Althouf^ the 
prios of butter was not so high an usual, there was still a fair margin of profit, 
especially if the work could all be done by the family. Then the rearing of calves 
was a source of profit. Instead of killing them, ss so many used to, uiey were 
reared and sold either for veal or to dealers, and some were kept to replm the 
old animals in the herd. Where calves are not reared, however, the skim milk 
can be profitably utilised in connection with pig-rearing. Where large enou^, 
a few mieep should be kept on the farm, both for meat for killing, and also 
for rearing lambs for the export trade. There was good money in this busi¬ 
ness. He favoured mating Shropshire rams to large-framed Merino owes. 
Always bear in mind that* as with other stock, so with sheep*—the better the 
parents the better the progeny. Famm were now p*- ying more attention to 
poultry, and he was oonvincea that with proper management they paid weU 
for the money and labour involved. Then in this district there was a lot of 
land admirably adimted to the growing of apples. He knew soma woidd talk of 
over-producUott jgia oodlin moth; but he dia not think they need attach muih 
importance to either of these. Of varieties suitable for export there was no 
over-pnmuorion, aejprioes paid by packers proved. With a slight reduction tn 
cost of eendiiur to sorope they eould largmy increase their export trade, and 
the priees inaHssd would make apple-growing profitable. It had been demon- 
s^ted that the oodlin moth oOukf be dealt with, and most of the fruit saved 
without undue cost. IdoBt of the members agreed with the paper. Eeference 
was madeAo a statmnt in the newspapers that a man near Mhannah hm 
dug Sfii tons ol Sensation potatoes off ftn than two loses of land. 
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Sibow Hill, April 5. 

Pbwikt—M essrs. Wills (chair), W. and J. Ward, A. and W. Spence, , 
Hay, Elleway, Robertson, and Dunn (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

PouLTET.—Mr. W. Spence read a paper on ‘‘Will Poultry PayP” He was 
sure fowls paid well if properly manag^. The first thing is to eelect the right 
breed. As e^ produclion will be the most profitable branch for the farmer, 
he recommenoM White Leghorns. They were nardy, good foragers, good layers, 
and came very early to maturity. It would be necessary to keep a few heavier 
fowls for sitting, as the Leghorns were non-eitters. Fowls must be fed regularly, 
And in winter should have a hot feed in the morning. He found boiled wheat 
mixed till thick very good. Glean, fresh water must be provided daily: the 
houses must be cleanea out at least twice a week; and care taken to keep the 
houses and the perches free from vermin. In the summer it was a good plan 
to put a little lime in the water twice a week. Whore a ^neral purpose fowl 
was profitable, the Minorca, crossed with some of the well^nown table strains,, 
would be profitable. Considerable discussion ensued. Mr. Ward stated that 
at present prices for eggs wheat fed to fowls would fetch a return of fis. per 
bushel. More attention should be paid to poultry in this district. Most ot 
the members favoured the White Leghorn for this district. A discussion on 
tick in fowls took place; but most members stated that it was not known in 
the district. 

Gleaning Wheat. —One member stated that it was his experience that 't 
did not pay the farmer to olc^n.his whfOat thoroughly. If he puts the wheat 
through the winnower twice, or slowly enough the first time to make a first- 
class sample, he has more screenings and less marketable wheat than if he 
only cleans sufficiently to reach the f.a.q. standard. He not only gets no 
payment for his labour, but is actually out of pocket. If, however, the buyers 
would pay more for over-standard wheat, there would be some inducement to 
the farmers to try to raise the reputation of our wheat. 

Farming Mallee Land. —Some discussion on this subject took place, the 
experience of members being that under ordinary circumstances the best cul¬ 
tivated land yielded the most profitable returns; but the Ghairman held tha^ ^ 
the cheapest way of getting the crop in on mallee land was the most profitable. 


Mount Remarkablep March 31. 

Present— Messrs. Gfiallenker (hhair), Jorgensen, Kaerger, Giles, Gasley, 
Yates, McIntosh, Morrell, and^kpell (Hon. Sec.). 

Noxious Weeds —The HouBii^tary read article from Journal of Agrl- 
culture on this subject, and oefllPitfdble discussion ensuedf All agreed that 
memoers of the Bureau throuj^ohu une State snoiild keep a careful lookout ror 
any new weeds, and do theii:l>ost‘to have them destroyed before they spread 
over any oonsiderable srea of country. 


lglchm«h*s Creek, March 28. 

Present— Messrs. Freebaim (chair), F. H. and J. H, Lehmann, McSkim- 
ming. Qebert, Knauerhause, Jti. and j. M. Kelly (Hon. Sec,),-and one visitor. 

Water Gonsebvation. —Mr. H. Kelly read a paper on *‘Our Water 
Supply.” The past five or six years of drought had duied inoonvenienoe and 
loss to many farmers in the dry areas, and some remarks on the best 
way to obtain a permanent supply of water might be of interest. Where a 
good supply by means of wells can be secu^^ they did not desire anything 
better; but it Was very difficult to get such a supply by sinking; wellt| hha mow 
farmers could not afford the cost of boring for artesian sup^ies, #ftioh were 
said to exist beneath the soil in this tnd surrounding districts. They must 
therefore depend upon surface water caught in tanks and dams. Underground 
, tanks should in all cases have dry clay well rammed behind the walls to prevent 
the water escaping, should the cement or tx)ncrete crack. • xf ^OMible, maks 
the tank on the hu^r aide of, the house, as it will be found most convenient 
there. Before making a dam the site must be carefully sheeted and the 
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gr^nsid U in dny^ V H-in. Aug«r oti nn ^it, iron rod will teat 

imuoni to imt d«vth i in.MUmm or mrol fonnaiion» o trial hoi© milat be annk^ 
XhO iliO d( th© phmsMidd dam ana the gradient of the eloped mvat ideo be 
oooiidarod in Mooting tlie eite. Where stock hare to water at the dam it 
it a tmnioil mktake to hai^e the slope too steep. This not only oanees more 
Hmid Slltisig bat weak stock get bogged. If the dam is fenced, and the 
drawn it, make the banks as steep as possible; but otherwise, t^e 
Skme at which the stock water should not Imr© a greater fall than 1 in 6. 
Advantage may be taken of a creek on which to build a dam, and in this case, 
before mwng the bank* a trench about 2 feet wide should be put down to the 
day or snbsou, which should be loosened before the clay is rammed in for 
^ puddle core to the bank. The bank may be extended to rising ground on 
both sides, making a dam across the creek, in which case a by-wash must 
be made on one sioe about 8 feet lower than the top of the bank. A silt dam 
should he oonstruoted about a ohain or so above the mam dam. with a trench 
connecting the two. drains should be made to convey water from the catch¬ 
ment area to the dam. Levels must be taken to determine where the drains 
fhall go; but this is a very simple matter. Some discussion ensued. Some 
members considered the slope of 1 in 6 not sufficient, as there would be i 
meater sterface exposed to evaporation; a fall of 1 m 8 was suggested by Mr. 
Wright as sufficient. 


Kapundaf April 2. 


Pabsknt —Messrs. Shannon (chair), Flavel, Morns, Haokett, Weokert, 


Banyer, O’Sullivan, Teagle, Kerin, and Harris (Hon. S^.). 

Pxo-BBBBDiifQ.—^Mt. Banyer reiwi a paper on this subject prepared by Mr. C. 
B. Domeyer. of Moppa.—^Dunng the past 35 years he had had oonsiderable ex- 
perienoe with mga^-as a breeder, dea4er, ana preparing the ho« product for 
consumption. During that time ne had to do with all breeds ana conditions of 
pigs. He found the first cross pig of any breed the most vmorous and 
profitable, and the black breeds much hardier than the white. ^ be fairly 
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wire, with 4 in. piecoe ot No. 14 galvuuieed \viv<*. Do not the rings houI 
for thk purpose, as they snap off with sudden strains. Then have a man 
with lever to force bottom wire down in dram at each post, while another naiis 
wire and netting to bottom of post with a 8-in. nail, turning head ot nail down 
over wire. Now fill drain and ram all along lino ox fence, then tie netting to 
middle wire. It the pigs* noses were ringed and tiey were well fed, this fence 
would keep in any pig. Large troughs tor pigs wore dangerous, more paiticu- 
iarly wh^-one trough is usm for food and water, especially when cooked or 
soaked and sour food is givon, as it is verv hard to keep them free from in* 
jurious feiments. To provide 18 pim with water ho used two kerosine tins 
opened on the flat side and let in the ground. Around them he had stones 
let in the ground, and also strong stakes projecting about 4 in. above ground. 
The pigs walk over the stakes to drink, but cannot comtortably lie down on 
t'lem, oonsequently the water is not pc^luted. To keep pigs free from vermin 
they must have mud baths. He had one in the paddock 12 tt. by 12 ft., and 24 It. 
deep. This is kept full ot sticky clay, and by adding a few buckets of water 
every day the mud is kept fluia. Once each week he put into the mud batn 
one Kerosine bucketful of slaked lime, one kerosine bucketful ot ashes, and 
3 ft. of sulphur. This bath is cleaned out onoe each month during summer 
and fresh clay used. He always kept a heap ot tresh ashes in the paddock, anJ 
lor shelter had galvanised-iron HhMs, and had bush root sheds for true pig to 
be under when it is hot. To providc» food for the pid^ last May. alter plougli- 
ing, he sowed by hand five ba^s of 36 per oent. super in paddock No. 1, contain¬ 
ing about 5 acres. Rye was then sown thinly and harrowed in, after w'l’c'i 
b ft. per acre ot lucerne was broadcasted. No. 2 paddock contains 7 acres, and 
Kept / pigs troin May 10 to June 12, when 0 pigs were added. These were all 
lireeding sows. They had no food but the grass m the paddock until the middle 
oi November, and kept in good condition. No. 3 paddock, 9 acres, was plough¬ 
ed in May, / in. deep, with single plough, and left rough for a few weeks, 
then worked as often as possible until Bepteinber 20, when 2 cwt. ot superphos¬ 
phate per acre was applied. Two acios wore planted to Jersey tree ksde, 3 
acres to amber cane, 1 acio maize, 2 acres culinary vegetables. Last week the 
two acres ot kale was dressed with 8 cwt. ot super, 3(5 per oent. Another part 
ol the paddock had 2 cwt. applied, and sowed to r'^c and rape and broad- 
leaved mustard, and as oilier crops mature would manure heavilv and sow Ut 
Clop lor early winter teod. As he exp^-ted to have 150 pigs in the early win- 
tei months, misidos the 18 sows and ooars to toed, he would 'navo to push on 
with the fodder crops. But, heavy manuring, combined with deep ploughing, 
in tact, w'as the secret ot heavy cropping. They need not be atraid ol tlio 
poor, cold subsoil it they manure heavily; tr.iRf is, tor summer crops to b<' 
lollowed by early winter cropping. For summer crops everything should be 
planted in rows 4 ft. apai*t, atujyMi^ hoed with the plant cultivator twic>* 
each month if it rains or not. different vaiielics ot summer todde* 

lor the pigs he found maize, wll|Ktbe cob appi^rs, is the best, Jei^oy tree 
kale next, amber cane next. At p rt tS S o nt he had in paddock 13 breeding sow’w 
and 1 boar and gave them Jersey tree kale and amoer cane as much as they 
cu/on up, and 14 ft, wheat per day. Pigs keep in good condition on thi' 
ration. Five sows in the yard got amWr cane and kale the sam<^ as paddock pigs 
but instead of wlieat t'ney got o ft. copra cako and 5 ft. of pollard each day. 
These sows were expected to have young t’le first week in April, theielore tht* 
ration differed from paddoek ration. Ine wwk before littering ho adds 1 ft. ol 
fine bone meal to eatin, mixed up in stiff oollard. Salt and ashes are given 
them in th«r food every day. He had found the pig at times a profitable 
animal; but ho requires food, and it, owing to failure ol crops^oi ot*)cr causes, 
the feed is done, sell out at once. If the t|ylk of the teed has to be bought tor 
six months in the year, the pig will eat up your banking account. 


Hartley, Marcli 25. 

pBKSBNT —Messrs. Brook (cliair), Reimers, Pratt, B. A. and A. A. Stein, 
Hassam, Jaensch, and Fry (Hon. Sm.). 

DAiATiNO.—DisouaBiou took place on bast breed of dairy cow. Mr. Pratt 
found the Shorthorn cow the most profitable, although the milk wae not so 
rich as that of some breeds. Mj;. 0. Brook had tri^ the Ayrsbire>^Bhorthorn 
oroa^ and was not satisfiied with the result. It was unanimously resolved^that 
the Shorthorn was the best oow for dairy purposes for this district. 
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StrathElKiyn, April 19. 

FAK«ptT - Meawra* M. Hankino (chair), W. M. Raukine, Meikle, Fiaobar, 
Baed, Cockburn^ and Chariton (Hon. Sec.). 

OotTFlttlBifCS. Papera read at rt 3 oent Gonter^oe were dis- 
ouaaed at length, and the following resolutions oarriod: —^*That 

in the opinion of those present, Mr. Oald weirs views bn 

prospe^ of the dairying industry undier federation 
ere sound and to the {Kiint; and, furttor, wo do not think South Australia 
will ever be a dairying country ^^that too much has been made of the bugbear 
of bleaulied wh^t by buyers, to the loss and annoyance of producers *‘thAt 
tlie hand separator is a boon of great value to dairymen living at a distance from 
a factory; but we strongly object to its general use, for tho reason t'lat, as a 
State, we shall bo unabm to compete in the world’s markets, owing to lack of 
unifounity in our buttor, which cannot bo maintained while made from all 
classes of cream supplied in small quantities to tho factoi*y.” 


Carrleton* April 26. 

Pkssent Messrs. Gleeeon (ohair). Kaerger, Cogan, Harrington, Vator. 
O’Halloran, Fisher, and Book (Hon. Sec.). 

Mhmbbbship.—T he majority of members approve of change in member- 
ship rules, as suggested by Wilmingtx>n Branch. 

FiXHiBiTS.—Mr. Kaergeor tabled sample of wheat nearly ripe, sei^ond growth 
of lucerne, leittuoes, tomatoes, melons, and other vegetables, grown by himself. 

Daiuvino and Pocltby.— Tho Hon. Secretary read a paper on dairying 
and ^ultry farming in tho North. Ho held that these two industries made 
a splendid stand-by for farmers where tho wheat crop fails, and in this most 
members agroed. 


Narrldy, April 16. 

Phhsbnt— Messrs. Satchell (chair), Darley, Kelly, Kmallacombc, Smart, 
Turner, Fiecbnirn, Nicholla, Dixon, and Dunsfoid (Hon. Sec.). 

HoKSKHRKSDiNu.-'An intiU’csting discussion on this subject took place 

Mallaia, AigfnI/kl. 

pRBSBNT - Messrs. McCabe (chair), Marshman. Wilson, boiler, Nevin, Woi- 
don, S. and W. Toinby, East, Moody, and Stephonson (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Co-oPKHATivK Header. Mr. J. McCabe read a short pi^r on the header 
and its value. Tae general use of manures and tho sccddrill had beem the 
means of producing heavier oiops of grain, and it required the adoption of ; 
more practical system to harvest the crops to tho best advantage. Thoir aim 
must bo to secure the greater part of the crop against risk of damage by 
storms when ripe, and to preserve thq straw in its best condition for fodder 
tor stock. He suggested the formation of syndicates of farmers in diffeieut 
districts to purchase a header with a six or eight horso-powor portable oif 
engine. It would take nine men to work the plant, and to save trouble on the 
farm poHable cooking appliinces should be provided, ihe farmer would out 

.^4.1. --.J __-r XI.-__ -1__x_ 1_- i_j-.. 


be shifted fronf f4^ to farm, and would ^e employed for about ttree or four 
months. The charges would vary aooording to the quantity treated on each 
fanh. A large etsMm ooiild be threshed at a cheaper rate per bag of grain than 
a small lot. Mr, Stephenson said he had fttrongly advocated the adoption of 
this iMractioe lor amferal years, and was Bure tfiiat one or two more seasons like 
the past would Mi to the geneml adonHon of the header. Not only did they 
run leas risk of the atanding hat the straw was a valuable assets 
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and he waa oonvinced that a larga number of stock could be kept if the sti'aw 
was saved in good order. In Europe straw formed a considerable portion of 
the ration of stock for several months in the year. Several members ex^ 
pressed doubt as to the sucoesstul working ot the proposed syndicate, but tiioy 
were prepared to make use of a travelling plant if one were available. Mr. 
H. B. Moody reminded members that he and hjis brother harvested the whole 
oi their crops with binder and header, and. after several years’ experience, 
they had no desire to change their methods. It he had been prepared to do 
so, he could have worked his machine for other farmers for fully 
four months. If he had undertaken that work ho would have 
been compelled to neglect other duties. Mr. McCabe pointed out that it was 
impossible for a farmer to go the round of the district with his header without 
neglecting necessary woik on Ids farm. Besides this, so many men were re¬ 
quired that it they were boarded by the farmers it (would en^il tool much 
trouble on the| womenfolk. In addition to this the cost, about £300, was too 
heavy. He could see no reason why a syndicate could not be formed to buy 
and run the plant, and was prepared to put £20 into it himself. 


Port Pine, April 35. 

pRESBNT—Messrs. Wright (chair), JoTiins, Teague, Humphris, Smith, Cri«h 
pin, and Wilson (Hon. Sec.y 

Mbmbbkbhip.— Suggested change in membership rules submitted by Wil¬ 
mington Branch were unanimously approved. 

Formalin for Pickling Whkat.—A discussion on uso of formalin in the 
place of bluestone as a preventive of smut took place. Members thought that 
owing to it being necessary to leave the seeil in picklo for hve minutes tlu 
seed would have to be drim or else sown the next day, as the immersion tor 
hve minutes would soften the grain too much. 

Standard Bttbhbl. —Members, while admitting tiat the small scales used 
by wheatbuyera in testing the weight of wheat were objectionable, doubtcil 
whether larger measures would prove more reliable, while they would un¬ 
doubtedly cause extra labour and expense. 

Time is^ Money.— Paper read at Onetree Hill Branch on this aubjc*ct was 
discussed and considered to contain many very useful hints. 


Qanmmmm, April 15. 

Present —Messrs. MonrTMunp^ Jamieson, Moore, Norsworthy, Hanna, 
Bond, Stephens, Foote, and.MarlRr(Mon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Vegetation Diseases Bim.*— ^The proposed new Bill was discussed at len^h. 
Fruitgrowers strongly oppose the provisions of the Bill, and it was docid«T ^o 
ask Mr. Quinn to meet growers to discuss the measure. 
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Labor Bureau. 

fhmAer puwat ngblend attd found empiefmmt ig Qovenmeni Departnenli 
and PrimU Bn^pkgtr* from MarA !6 to Apnl S8, 1904 



Mnmber BsglatsrM. 


Ti«4« or OalUng 


1 

Kninber 

Town 

Country. 

■nqiilojsd. 


Lftbomf and youths 

43 

52 

316 

CarpMitert 

— 

— 

4 

Msms and brioklayers 

1 

1 

1 

Painters . 

2 

— 

1 

Blaoksmiths and sinkers 

1 

_ , 

1 

Bsginedrivers and Bremen 

— 

1 

1 

Compositors 

1 

— 

— 

Apprenttoes 

Cleaners 

12 

1 

2 

2 

Porters and junior potters 

8 

1 

2 

Rivet boys 

5 

— 

2 

Totals 

69 

57 

330 


April 39| 1904 A Riorarivion, Bnrcan Clerb 
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THE PROFITABLE EXTRACTION OP ALCOHOL FROIR 
PRESSED GRAPE HUSKS. 

Bt Arthiiu J PmsiNs, Sbobbtary fob Agbioultubb, 

[Paper read beforo the S 4 Vinegrowers* Association, on May 26, 1904 J 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The subject matter of the present paper—the orofitable utilisation of 
certain important vintage residuesr-^is 1 trust, of a character to attract the 
attention of some of oui winemakers. In these days a m^ere statement to the 
effect that the sucoess of the manufacturer or the producer is mainly depen¬ 
dent on the extent to which he is able to oheapen production deserves little 
more than the smile of recognition usually beswwed upon a common truism 
The discussion, on the other hand, of any of tHe means that lead up to this 
object constitutes, I hold, a question otherwise important The more obviouB 
road to this end, the one, in fact, that is first availed of, leads for the most 
part to a reduction m the labour bill by ihe adoption of improyed labour- 
saving devices It is thus that in our o^lars meohanioal orushers have super¬ 
seded the feet of the grape-trampers, and, whenever possible, the siphon the 
arms of the man behind the pump It has led, too, to the accumulation in a 
limited number of large enormous amount of produce, which, in 

older tim^, would have over innumerable small ones It is 

equally apnaient that tlM|^P||^H[Mete utilisation of the products that are 
bandit must, in like nMm|^^^H|mut6 materially towards the attainment 
of this goal of modern I fear, however, that this essential aid 

to ultimate success has received m our cellars the attenbiou 

that it can justly claim are cheap and profits on wines high, the 

existence of a certain amcMRJjl^f^carelessness in this direction is readily 
accounted foi, though not necessarily excusable, and it remains, perhaps, for 
times of stress to bring home the lesson that at no time does profusion con¬ 
stitute a \alid excuse foi waste in any form. 1 have, however, no intention 
of treating to^a\ the q,iusfv)n m its more general beannm, nor even of draw* 
ing attention to nil points in which 1 deem avoidable was^ to exist It is my 
purpose to deal exclusnely with what, in certain oiroumstanoes, appears to me 
the most profitable means of turning to adyantage the grape husks as they 
leave the presses 

Let me state at the outset that I s^m ve:^ far from labouring under th^ 
delusion that in all our cellars Uie pressed huelos (or marc) are allowed to 
disappear from the presses and oellam in pure waste, 'fhe man who applies 
them to his land in the form of manure is turning them to some adventafl^^ 
indeed, weight for weight, they may in this direoHon be looked tpoti ssthe 
^uivalent of good farmyard manure All, however, are not ia pcesessiou of 
available land to which the husks could be applied with advanta^, whilst 
others aware of the economy wi^ which concentrated artiftcia) fertiliseni oan 
bs mitnbuted over the soil, hesitate, much to their own loss, in my opmiaUi 
somewhat expensive hendlinsr of bulky fertilising matmal 
irj|f<|prm of husks A few, spin, following in the footstep of ^ b^t 
of Euroti^, find in these vintage residues useful fti^stuff 
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thfti ■mil W M •dmntageouily to various kinds of live atock., The lather 
i^raetlm which, after more complete diaintearation by the digestive organa of 
five stock, leads to the ultimate utiliaation or the husks as manure, is unquea* 
tionahiy in advance of their direct apuHcation to the lana. Neithw praptioe, 
howeror* renders avoidable the waste of a substance of considerable econonuc 
value, vis., the alcohol which the pressed husks retain m varying propw- 
turns: a:^ it is because I b^iete that in many cellars tj^ latter can be prob¬ 
ably esctract^, without appreciably reducing t«e value of tlw husks for ultonor 
purpoM, that I propose discussing to-dav the best methods whereby this ex¬ 
traction can be effected. 

AMOUNT or ALCOHOL RETAINED BY THE HUSKS. 

Before dealing with the methods in use tor extracting the spirit, let us first 
eisdeavour to form some idea of the amount retained by the husks as they 
outt the presses. I shall, in the first place, deal with this question from the 
purely theoretical aspect, with a view to drawing attention to the ^parently 
unavoidable losses that arise in ordinary practice. The figures that i shall use 
have reference to the 1904 vintage at the Eoseworthy College, during the course 
of which fairly accurate data wore collected. The red grapes received at the 
cellar amountm to 34.662 tons, equal 34 tons 13 cwt. 0 qr. 26 tb. From labora¬ 
tory estimations made it was ascertained that the fruit could be made to 
yield 80 per cent, of its weight in juioe of a density averaging about 1,100. 
This would represent about 168 gallons to the ton, weighing ea^ about 11 lb. 
It is evident, nowever, that it does not follow that what can be extracted by 
laboratory methods Cfn in a like manner be extracted by the methods of ordi¬ 
nary practice. In fact, it is matter of common experience that such cannot be 
the case, nor was it so in this special instance Owing to the fact that the 
husks were net taken out to the presses until after they had undergone a second 
fermentation with an older wine to which it was desired to add body, there 
has been some difficulty in arriving exactly at the number of gallons to the 
ton that were actually collected. On an estimate that is more likely to be 
below than above the truth, it is assumed that each ton of red grapee averaged 
142 gallons of wine, testing 13 per cent, of absolute alcohol, or 22 2-6th8 per 
sent, proof spirit. Between 168 gallons, the amount inferred theoretically to 
be available in the fresh fruit, and 142 gallons, the amount actually collected, 
there is an apparent loss of 21 gallons per ton of fruit, which we must assume 
to have been retained by the husks. Now, each gallon thus lost represents 
32,78 per cent, of proof spirit; hence the spirit in the 21 gallons retained lu 
the husks of a ton of fruit was equivalent, roughly, to 4 4-6tl» gallons of proof 
spirit: or, 166 gallons for the 34.662 tons of red grupes picked, Thociretically, 
therefore^ in the special case under ofmaig||3|i^0a, the husks of each ton of 
fresh fruit carried away from the presses vBjUh form of spirit value to the 
amount of Ids, to 16s.—a sum not to be dfian|Hpnhifld it be profitably reached. 

It wm, however, advisedly that I said’HHPSisQk calculations rested mainly 
on considerations of a theoretioal nature, not realisable in the range of ordt- 
nary practice. 1 had at one time hoped to bo to-day in a position to supply 
you inth aoourate data oonoeming the amount of imirit actually observed to 
have beiNa removed by the skins during the late vintage at Hoseworthy, bv 
comparison with the amount theoretically inferred to have been removed. I 


V— LTV-V- -r-— t^Hecting the accuracy- 

I oouM have wfshsd. AHo^her too late in the season, too, the thought 
occurred to me that wm^I av^ai^, agreeing with the ordinary practice of the 
^wte, (^ttld he seeursd by oolleoting from different cellars average samples of 
the htts^ m the oendtitioa leeve the presses. In this direction, at all 
eyeim, 1 trust to he in a position in 1906 to push the enquiry to more con¬ 
clusive end. 

^ The fifsum that are given below r^resent the results of a aeries of attempts 
^ anteal mnoiint of spirit in samples of husks by direct distilla- 

tjon of tM latter, llm gMt isTeEularitv of ^ese figures ooniuderably wealmns 
their elaim to aoeurady* ae tbev are, however, I am compiled to use 

them, trusting that «ai ^ aveorage they will approach the facto sufficiently 
«oe^ for our purppee. I «my state h^ that the main difficulty of the opera- 
wwM^iya connected with the oomparatively large hulk of skins that had to be 
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. TABLE I. 


Distillations. 

Litres of absolute Alcohol to 
the Ton of Pressed Husks. 

Gallons of Proof Spirit to i 
Ton of Pressed Husks. 

1 

35 3-28 

13 027 

2 

•21 342 

8-->32 

3 

1 12 m 

4 702 

4 

10-071 

4 116 

5 

' 26 118 

10 074 

6 

1 Sr> 357 

32 924 

Axeiage 

31-835 

12 279 


We have, therefoie, slightIv over 12i gallons of proof spirit per ton of 
pressed husks; and this figure, the absolute accuracy of which is open to doubt, 
may be taken as probably below the truth than, above it. We found, on the 
other hand, by actual weighing, that the husks of 34.662 tons of fresh fruit 
had been reduced to 6.942 tons (mosrt of the stalks had been removed by the 
separators). This figure therefore brings up the amount ol spirit that was 
apparently available in the busks to <'5 942 12.279), approximately, 73 galloiis 

or proof spirit, which is considerably below the 166 gailoius inferred theoreti- 
cally to have been present. It should not be forgotten, however, that owing 
to inaccuracies of estimation 73 gallons iS probaoly below the amount that was 
actually present. 


BXTRACTION OF THB SPIRIT IN ORDINARY PRACTICB. 

We may proceed next to examine the methwU that are usually adopted for 
the removal from the skins of the adhering alcohol. Probably the method 
which succeeds in exhausting the skins most oompetely, in removing, in fact, 

S Tactically all traces of alcohol, consists m submitting the husks themselves to 
irect distillation. This is a practice frequently availed of m the southern 
portions of France, and by means of which is obtained a chean brandy known 
as “sa-u-dc-vis de warc.^* It is the practice usually to force steam, that is 

g enerated in a separate boiier, t}irough a receptacle in which are packed the 
usks, and to collect the the usual way in a condenser. The mam 

objection to this practice is MMgjjnbersomraess, and the necessitv of carefull;^ 
rectifying the spirit, which retains a peculiar flavour characteristic 

of its origin. I feel soipefin^Rldubfous, too, as to the light in which such a 
practice is likely to appeal to the imaginations of the federal authorities who 
preside over the destinies of the Customs and Excise. 

An alternative method consists in leaching the husks, or washing out the 
spirit, and subsequently submitting the liquid to distillation. I am not bring¬ 
ing forward this method under the impression that it is in any way a novelty ii 
our midst. I understand that in one form, at all events, it has from time to 
time, in a more or less desultory fashion, been availed of in some of our cel¬ 
lars. I am not, however, aware that the special method of leaching to which 
J wish particularly to draw attention has ever been adopted previously m this 
State. » 

As a general rule, the husks are merely thrown into tanks, in which they 
are steeped in water feg* a varying period. However complete the previous 
fermentation may hftve been, the busks still retain appreciable traces of sugar, 
which r^ults ultimately in a slow fermentation in the steeping vats. ^ This fer¬ 
mentation, however, is always very slight, and in consequence of the relatively 
small quantity of carbon dioxide that is ev'olved the upper portions of the 
husks are always in danger of oeetificnitoin. When the steeping is judged to 
have been completed, the Houid is withdrawn from the skins in the same way 
as wine had previouslv been done. It is evident, however, that the marc 
will continue to retain a high percentage ot liquid of equal strength to that 
which ^ been withdrawn, and which can only b© extracted by throwing it a 
secona^^nne in the presses, a practice which involves further Expensive 
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handling. Nor, indeed, can it be said that, this process ever succeeds in com¬ 
pletely exhausting the skins. J am ot oninion, therefore, tliat, generally 
speaking, besides involving the winemaker in unneoessary expense, this appa¬ 
rently simple method of loaohing the skins is only partially effective. In heu 
of it 1 would submit for your consideration a process which secures a thorough 
and systematic leaching, without involving any expensive handling. This 
process has no claim to novelty, exciting so far as the State is oonoem<^. It 
18 merely an adaptation in a fiimplined form of what I have seen practised in 
some or the modern French cellars. 


SYSTEMATIC LEACHING. 

Tis method implies the use of a special plant of no considerable expense, 
which is illustrated in the text, and which 1 propose now briefly describing. 
It consists of a series of tanks, in oommunioation one with the other, and the 
actual number and dimensionc ot which are largely a matter of personal con¬ 
venience. At Rosoworthy, during the past vintage, we made use of five squuie 
tanks, three feet in all directions, the plan and elevation ot whicli aie .sliowri 
to scale ju the accompanying illustration. Where larger quantitii's ot hu^sks 
are handled it is evident that tanks of increased dimensions w'ould b(‘ leqiiirecl. 
I am not incline<l to think, however, that anv advantage would act'nio fioni the 
adoption ot dimensions exceeding 6x6 and 5 ft. deep. 

Eacn tank communicates with immediately adjacent ones by luean-s ot 
special openings. Thus, tank A communicates with tank H by mc'uiis of n 
opening A* placed 3 inches holow the surface of the tank, and leatling intt) a ver¬ 
tical downpipe li inches in diameter, which opens out into a little basi \ at the 
bottom ot B. There is also an overflow opening in n placed on the same level 
with k. In addition to this, tank A i.s in communication with a lung channel, 
3 inches deep, and set towaids the back oJ the t nks, with a gentle till towards 
A. The communication IS effected by a vertical downpipe p, similai in nature 
to the pipe between A and B. Tanks B, C, and D are connected oxie with the 
other in a similar manner, but have no connection with the Uorissoiital channel 
that runs to the back of them. Tank E communicates with D by the usual 
downpipe p, and in addition to this is connect! n by moans ol a short piece of 
piping, shown in 1, with the back channel. 

The systematic leaching ot the husks in th^ tanks is conducted in the 
following mannerFirst a screen of vine cuttings is placed o\er the basins 
whicn receive the downpipes p, so as to avoid choking. The tanks are then 
loa<led with skins from the press to somewhere within the lev’^el of tho ovei- 
flow pipes. They should be well pressed down and a screen of vine cuttings 
plaood in front ol the openings n and A*. We found that tanks of this size 
wouhi take 9 to 10 cwt. of husks. All the overflow opening.s. n, aie blocked 
with plugs of soft wood, and, similarly, ^ne openings m and 1, communicating 
with tho back channel. The iron plug^olosing downpipe 'p, in tank A. is then 
taken off, and a piece of piping 6 inches in length is scnwvwl on to the down- 
pipe in its plaoe. This re shown in dotted lines in the elevation. A gentle 
flow of water is now allowed to flow into downpipe p, of tank A. This water 
enters at the-bottom of the tank, and graduallv drives before it in an upward 
direction the spirit contained in the skins. When the water reaches some* 
where near the level of the opening /c, its further inflow should be stopped lor 
a few hours. It is subsequently set in motion again, and passes from the top 
ol tank A into the bottom of tank B by the opening k. Tank B, therefore, re¬ 
ceives a liquid containing already a certain amount of spirit. This liquid is 
allowed to flow into B until it reaches the level of the draw-off pipe, when again 
it is interrupted for a few hours. Sffbsequently, when operations are re% 
^imed, the liquid continues to flow from A to B. and passes in addition from 
B to C, which, in its turn, receives a liquid richer than B. And thus th^ 
nroocMW continues almost automatically until E been filled to the level of 
its overflow pipe, tho liquid becoming riclrer in spirit as it passes from tank to 
tank. It is allowed to stand a short while in E, and is then draWn from over- 
flow pipe n into a tub. I pr^se referring to the quantity that can be drawn 
off in thre manner later on. It will suffice to state here that we generally drew 
off about oO gallons. 

At this stage, husks in tank A have been washed five times in succession, 
burned that to all intents and purposes what alcohol they may origi- 
nal^^hare contained has beeif removed in the leaching process. T might, of 
coum, have tested the skins before unloading £he vat. Perhaps I may be in 
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a poeition to do «o in 1905. The exhausted skins are romoved from tank A, 
and may be buried, to be used as manure eaily in tlie winter. Here X fhay 
draw attcmtion to a defect in the Koseworthy tanks, which, however, can 
readily be remedietl. The washed skins are sodden with moisture, and 
consequently somewhat heavy to handle. Had a draw-oil pipe been left at the 
bottom of tne tanks, much of the liquid oould have been evacuated by simple 
gravitation, rendering the handling oi the wet skins a less onerous operation. 

Tank A is now filled with fresh skims, and the short pipe t is removed 
and screwed on to the vortical pipe p of tank B. In its place is screwed in the 
iron plug; opening in communication with the back channel is unplugged; 
and opening k communicating with lank B, is closed. Similarly pipe / in 
tank E is opened to the How of the liquid, whilst opening n is c1os<h1. The 
water is then caused to come into tank B, instead of tank A, through vertical 
pipe p, it passes from B to C, from C o D. and D to E, by the vertical pipes 
connecting them, from E it returns baekw’ard to A, along the back channel 
penetrating it by the opening in . The liriiiid is allowe<l to stand on ^he fresh 
skins in A loi a few hours, and is subsequently drawn through opening n in 
the same way as in the preceding case for tank E. 

It is now time to unload tank B and fill it with fresh skins, and tlie water 
is made to .start from tank C in the next leaching. And thus the operation 
continues, from tank to tank, unloading skins that nave been leached five times 
in succession, and replacing them^by fresh ones, until all the skins have been 
dealt with. 

It will be noted that the leaching as I have described it is essentially syste¬ 
matic. It is based on the principle that the houid which sucoessivelv reaches 
the lower layers of the skins, being of higher specific gravity than the liquid 
which iipbibes them, the latter will in a great measure bo displaced, and rise 
before the former. It follows that in pcuwmg from tank to tank the liquid 
becomes more and more rich in alcohol. ‘It is obvious that the alcoholic 
strength of the liquid w’ill increase with the imtubci ot tanks through which it 
is caused to pass. In the piesent instance we adoptwl five tanks. It is quite 
possible that whem the alcoholic strength of the wines is low thore might be 
some advantage in causing the liquid to pass thiough six or seven tanks before 
oolloctiiig. This, however, is a matter that can easily be determined by indi 
vidual experience. 

It IS essential that the inflow of w"at<w should be slow and gradual, othei'- 
wdse much of the efheaev of the process is lost. I ho flow can easily be regulated 
by means of a high-preasure cock. 

I have stattxl that on the average we collected 50 gallons of liquid from 
each tank before unloading. In practice, it is ns w'ell rapidlv to test tiie 
strength of the liqui I with an ehvUiometer from time to time, and to cease col¬ 
lecting as soon as the strength is found to be below wh^t can profitably be 
utilised. 


8TRBNOTH OP THE LIQUIDS EXTRACTED. 

The progrossive enriching of the liciuid as it pa«Kses from tank to tank is 
well illustrated by the following figures, determined at the beginning of opera¬ 
tions during last vintage: — 

TABLE II. 


Strength of liquid psiuiuig from A to R .. 

„ „ BtoC.. 

»1 It 11 C to I) .. 

„ M „ HtoE.. 

Average strength of first 60 gallons collected ftoiii £ 


AhsoTiite 

Alcohol. 

Proof Spirit. 

i 

U 

/o 

•2 7 

^7 

4-8 

8.4 

80 

151 

9-6 

16 8 

8*8 

15*4 


In each case the liquid wa^ taken as it began to flow £rom one tank to 
another, after having stood on the skins for a few hours. The figures'found 
are sufficiently regular to justify the statement that the liquid increases ui 
strength as it passes from tank to tank. ^ 
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In Table III 1 ha^e summarised the strengths of the hauwU drawn off from 
time to time The hguree «ven aie not free from 

arise mainK from the tact that want of familiarity with t]^ pn>cm mterferod 
aomeahnt with it« steady progiess, at all events towards the beginning or 
operations 

TABLE III 


Alcoholic strength of liquid drawn from Ist tank 
, 2nd M 

3rd 

, 4th 

, 6th 

6th , 

7th 

3th 

. Qth 


Absolute 

Alcohol 


Proof Spirit 


/. % 

6 8 16 4 

6K 119 

44 I 77 
8 0 I 14 0 

6 8 11 9 

8 3 I 14 5 

6 8 ' 119 

7 b 1 13 3 

8 2 14 4 


And HI the end tiom 34 0(2 tons of huit which had previously yielded 
4 922 gall( IS ot wine a\eiaging 13 pei cent of absolutt alcohol, we extiact^ 
an additional 60 gallons of piq'uette aveiaging 7 4 net cent of alcohol, or 
13 pci <<.nf proof spirit 

1 am ter> fai tiom aishing to bung forward these ftguies as an indication 
of th( utmost limits of this piocess In mant respects it was new to us, and 
it IS piohable that with the expeiienoe that has been atquiied ©mu better 
results nia> bt anticipated during the incoming year J would howevei, <iriw 
joui attention to the fact that out of an available 73 gallons of proof spirit ue 
suootoded in extracting t)5 some poition of the lost* being accounted foi in the 
last roui tanks fiom which no liquid was naturally withdrawn 

I understand that this method of treating the skins that 1 have 

deaenbwf to von cannot be universally adopted Many cellars are not »n 
on of stil s of their own and. undei existing regulations they are, per 
mips just as well without them otheis again are at too great a distan e to 
enable them to cart piofitabl> ^ purchasers a liquid of low alcoholic strength 
I I,®"* «>nTin(i>d that the practice of 

with advantage by our witao- 
"tk" far nchei huska to drol with than th^ referr.^ 
.nil Snff. r jdditional handling involved i. comparatively insigniB- 
oant and certamh qmlo out of proportion with the rcsultii achievM 

my indebtedness for work done in oon- 
m1t*tS2.riSn V .1 i‘i*' '’J.Meesis U R Jamieson and L M Hodm V^- 
jon to^av *" " nosition to discuss the mu^ be^ 


the hardy catalpa. 

By 6 im. F L 8 , F R H S Conwrvator oi Foieeto 

to to^rta^nwMTcharaSbwirtiM “ Bwon^r***^ .itorevt 

hi. .xcellrat work, ‘'S.lect Ertri. :ftopica? nf Mne Ur, m 

Mwow wateroourto. for crossing ha^ ‘ thrown 

gort. and platforms aro almost tnde«ti-nft^u*^_jr^ genwratioas, railway 
Itoay LoSs a oeSbnw oW^* .ISSf ““<« ot ,t 



MNlUnoa^M . timlwr, quotes the descrintl^ll’^ot^if*®^' ®“!™l>or.tive of it. 
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bmvn. much ciacked or furrowed, at least slightly flaky, bark, end hi^t, 
yeltowish-gray wood, leaves, large, truncate, or i^re or lees cordate at base, 
iletider, acutninate, edit, downy on the under side Dr. ttough apeoially men¬ 
tions ahK> that it has been used to advantage as bridge timber 

The late J Bdnie Brown, when Conservator of ,Foieste for thw State, 
wrote conoeming this tree m his “Tieatiee on Tree Culture, as follows — It 
IS indigenous to the middle States of America, where it ton^ a large tree of 
over kS) ft in height, and from 8 to 4 ft in diameter limber veiy durable 
used for telegrapli poles, sleepers, fence posts, and machinery instruction 
and he further stated that he had m his possession a piece of the timbei m 
excellent preseivation which had lam in the giound for ^vonty-nve y^is 
During his teim of offioe a strip bordering the Ippmitchie Creek, m the VVii- 
rabara Forest, amounting to about two or thioe acies in all, was planted with 
this tree about twenty yearti ago, under conditions which were exceptionally 
favourable to its growth The soil was of excellent quality and bordering, as 
it did, a creek where water ran for the gnater pait of the year, the amount 
ol soil moistuie was usually quite dde<]uato to its need though during the very 
dr> >eai8 lately experienced the falhng-off ot the geneiallv reliable springe in 
the vicinity rosultea in some parts along the cicek’b couise in giving a decided 
check to the giowth of these tiees, which have however lately recovered them¬ 
selves since the riVlvont of bi'ttor seasons Most ot the trees have made growth 
which, all things considered may be regarded as \eiv satisfactory—the size 
attained is cleaily illuatratcHl m the accompinying photogiapn The wood, 
when exniiuiied tor the first time bj a ptrson unatquainred witti its peculiari¬ 
ties invariably produces the impieesion that it is of little or no value This 
probably aiises from its cxtiome lightness, and also tiom its seemingly weak 
oonstruciioii as it is easily worked and has certainly an immature look about 
it Sections carefully wtijyhed Iw tlu writei iiom tlioioughly diy, seasoned 
wood gave a weight of onlv 15 m pei cubic loot and the bark when Ijing 
about, under all kinds of vaiying conditions shows ateolutcly no kind of alteia- 
tion m its natuic whatever thus appealing to be totally pioot to the oidinary 
conditions under which otliei barks lot and doiav 

A valuable repoit on this tioe (Bulletin No 37), b\ William L Hall, Super- 
mtendent of Tiec-planting was issued by the United States Bureau of Forestry 
last yeai a copy of which wa^ forwaided with tho Bureau’s usual courtesy to 
the Forest Department ol this State Tho inteiesting details contained therein 
were obtained nftei a special study had been made of the bonaviour of tlie 
trees m plantations established foi commercial puiposes by various private 
ownem, aggiegating in all U75 acrc^s m different parts of the States Ific 
^taile of niofit interest are as follows ‘ As a nost timbei it has given excel- 
leiit satisfaction K\pennicnt« have left no doubt as to its resistance 

to decay The waste product (aftei cutting out noste aim poles, etc ), makes 
fuel of exceptional y aluc A high poicentage of heartwood is founcl, oven in 
very young tiees, and piacticallv it is uninfluenced bv the rate ot growth, plan¬ 
tations which have giown very lapidly showing as much heartwo^ as tne 
slowest growing trees The sapwood does not greatly lesist decay, but since 
n forma so amall a wart of the tree its decay is of little importenoe ine 
heartw^ of the Catalpa forms nearly three fourths of the volume of the 
entire tiw even at the early age of five to ten veais and is durable m the 
ground, if properly suited regardless of age or rapiditv of growth Growers 
need not therefore, hesitate about forcing the giowth of th^r nlantations as 
much as possible, nor docw experience giye them giound to claim a higher value 
for then pioducts because thev have giown slowlv Catalpa wood, after it is 
eut from the living tiw, is one of the most clurable timbers known In spite 
pofo^us structine it resists the weakening influences and the 
attaclu of wc^-destroymg fungi to a remarkable degree m tact no fungus 

“■ “““ly ot inteiSt to 

zomter and, arm thoroughly camming into the measurements there 

rfklld M niXt’*' ‘"a"*’ D«partmeatto?^tU*^r 

r ^ T ^ <^rc'ful perusal of the report (by Mr HalB shows 

‘‘tk oompftriwn with the ti^ 

n important difference, how- 

there (in Amenesa) on 
are^ here it will onlv grow on speoiallv selected sites 
^ limited extent in close pio^imity to permanent water selected sites 
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THE USB OP COMMERCJAL. FERTILISERS IN 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

By W L Summers, Inspector oi* Fertilxbbbb. 

As the requnementfe ot faimei* in the way ot fertilisers for the 1904 oereal 
crop aie now pi‘acti(all> satisfied, the present is an opportune time to review 
the work of the season It is often said that the adoption ot the practice of 
manuring has bf*en the salvation ot the South Austiafian tarmer, and this is 
true piohably in a creater degree than is appieciatod by many who make the 
remark Not only does the application of the manure increase the immediate 
yield of the oeieal crop but as w well knoijvn, the effect on the feed lor 
several yeais atteiwaids is loiy marked, and it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether the development of the iat lamb trade would have been possible but 
for this At any rate, no one will question that the manuring or the wheat 
ciop has been an important factor in the extension ot the practice of keeping 
sheep on farms Another advantage gained by the use of these manures has 
been in the lessened danmge tiom led rust Last year it was particulaily 
noticeable in most districts that lust-liable wheat^ that weie manured suf¬ 
fered less severely than the same vaiieties on unmanured land Probaoiy 
nothing emphasises the guat value ot these manuies more than the veiy 
maiked me lease in the selling pi ice oi taimnig lands throughout the State. 
That the State on the uliole, nas benefited goes without saying, but it is 
quite impossible to show in cold figuies to what extent The lailway revenue 
has been incieased by many thousands of pounds annually m the wav of 
lailwav fieightfs on manuies and machinery and on the increased crop 
resulting theiehom The territorial leienue has benefited, because the 
naanuios have made possible the utilisation ot hundieds of thousands of acies 
of Crown lauds toimeiJy logaided as valueless tor .vheatgrowing What is 
usually spoken of is the Pinnaioo countiy is a striking instance of ihis, as 
it IS uniiorsall\ admittwl that w<ic it nof foi tlie returns obtained from the 
of phosphates in similai land in othei pirts I his laige aiea ot countiy 
unoccupied Not only has the btate, as a whole, directly 
profited by tlic ciKulation of so much money, and the extra employment of 
iaige iiumbeis of men at the ports and places of manufacture but prosperity 
amongst the cnltnators of the soil has incieased the levenuo inchiectly in 
many ways 

The use ot (ommoiciHl feitiliseis foi our cereal ciops may be said to 
date from 189() ns piioi to that date only a few thousand acres weie manured 
The advance since then has been continuous and rapid Tho following 
figures, taken tiom my lecoids, show the quantities used and the estimated 
area manuied eacii year since 1897 


Yoai 


Tons used 

Estimated aiea 
Manuied 




Acres 

1897 


3 000 

60,000 

1898 


12 500 

250,000 

189<) 


16,500 

860,000 

1900 


24,600 

500,000 

1901 


31 100 

700 000 

1902 


37,500 

845 000 

1903 


44 500 

1,0(X),000 

1904 


^ 62,0(K) 

1,170,000 


In calculating the area, up to 1900, 1 have allowed about 1 cwt. per acre, 
since that da^^e, KX) ft) per acre Both are, I am aware, some^hkt above 
the aveiage but these nguies have been adopted to secure a coaseAative 
eijitimate of the acreage My reason for reducing the quantity a few years ago 
1 $ that the extension of the practice of manuring to the drier areas has resultM 
in a r^uction of the average quantity applied, as on very large areas the 
amount does not exceed 70 ft> per acre Personally, 1 feel certain that 84 Ih. 
per acre would represent a fair average for the whole State On thia basis, 
52,000 tons would cover over 1,885,000 acres Taking last season’s statistical 
record figures as a basis for an estimate, this season we will have 2,260,000 
acres (^proximate) under Cereal crop, l^his includes 460,000 acres in the 
Upper North, where, owing to deficient rainfall, the nsa pf tertUism is 
naturally limited to the more favoured localities only It will be saen, t^r^r 
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Ukst| ov«r three-fourtbs oi the total area under cfrop iii the faftr other 
•tetiitical d^ricts have this year been manured. With the onenitift un 
of lai^ at Pinnaroo and in the hundreds west ot Spencer** Outf. it ^probabU 

demand for manure* will S>ntix^ 

locrowi^t 

fi^uroB ahowmg the financial side of this subject may be of interaat 

respective brande of manures 
si* the total, and allowing 7s. per ton as the average cost 

or place of manufacture for local makes to^iefarm 
worth i £236,000. Alloidng that^j^??! 

will rm^re paying for the cost of the bags, it 


PHOSPHATE GRIT FOR POULTRY. 


All authorities on the feeding of poultry are agreed as to the absolu^ 
necessity for a supply of clean, sharp giii being provided, as without it it 
is impossible for the birds lo properly bieak up the food in the gizzard. Most 
poultry koepers fail to rcaliM' what an imptirtant part sharp grit plays in 
the economical utilisation ot the food and in the health of fowls. Where 
fowls have a fairly large range, they can pick up a certain amount of ; 
but rarely can they obtain siifh -lent for their requirements. Young chickens 
also require grit in their fowl, and a supply of this will go a long way to 
keying them in health Some poultry' keepers make it a practice to mix 
grit with the chickens' {(kkI, to ensure their getting a regular supply. 

The following extract from Compton’s “Australian Book of Poultry” deals 
forcibly of the relation of gnt to health - 


“Bowel diseases also carry off thousands ot promising chickens each year, 
atid the main causes ot these are improper food, being chilled by extreme cold 
or wet weather, and neglect of giving a good supply of gnt. It is often 
difficult to ascertain to which of the three causies mentioned they are at- 
tributable; but frequently the three will be found combined. In the majority 
of OfUMS) no doubt, it can be distinctly traced to want of grit. Without the 
lattor, the giezard is unable to perform its proper functions, and places the 
ebidimt in exactly the same position as a hungry man without teeth, by 
being unable to masticate food. A chicken, being hungry, greedily swallows 
^e mod offered. The food fills the crop, where It becomes moistened ana 
fOftsii^, then passing on to the nzzard, and, from lack of grit in that organ, 
Ues there, irrigating the gizzard and delicate internal organs, and the tax 
placed upon the gissard by the violent efforts to manipulate the food exqi^w 
ffutos which assist digestion, and this exiTction of the digestive fluids is 
frequently mistaken for dysentery. It stands to reason that a chickeu M 
situi^sd. even if it survives for a time, cannot come to any ultimate good; 

___XI__j: _i_i_ix- mam 


chictoi mortality.” 

lUoMitlv the New York Agricultural Experiment Station 
bttUetlndaSing with the importanoe of mineral matter a^ the 

In e numbor of feeding trials previously carried out it was founa 
rstkms of entirely vegetable origin, supplement^ 
minsrsJ constituents required, were quite as efficient as 

food. .Ordinary grain food, are low in hme oon^t, 
^rrv oonSSeraMe proportions of phosphorus. The deficiency in liB» W 
^ ^ied to laying hens by crushed oyster shells, etc,; but it has bc^ 
~ that grovring chicks requiro more phosphorus than the gra^ 
^ benefit derived from animal food was often found to be veijy 
to mhMSil matters contained therein. This oonclunon m to 
with gromM phosphate rock, mixed with sharp sand, bow so 
n ssnrcs m phosphorus. The results of a number of tests atp 
isl^Mfbt 
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The nli»n* of eand m the food, both m a ration oontaimnK food 

“Sf ThlI*o*Jn +“ ^**?**^ health for the chicks, and more effioi^ 

"iT phosphate 4nd sand to “Sons 

with and mthout animal fo<^ lesulted in bettor growiu and more effloient 

T torid^hi^’VS,*' Jy+ resulted in more rapid growth and more affioient 
01 lOw tnaii the addition of sand alona The additirtn of -ssewaiw 

phosphate to rations with and without animal food was foUoweST by better 

?Xr\hS?’ fJS* "‘‘1*’ **«» add“onTW™JSS 

oyster shell Food mixed with ciound oyster sh^l wm 
less eftcent than the same fo^ nfiaed witffi sa^ «h ^ 

ground oyster sheU in the food resulted m more rapid growth tfiahXmii^ 
*’“*T ** tu “"‘"B to the action of the oyster shell the feeding s^^Im 
profitabe In these tests up to 2 cz of rook phosphate aJll o'a “ C 
^iite glass sand were mixed with 24 oa of dry food The sand contained 
yy 0 per cent of silica Finely ground bone is considered a better source of 
phoaphoiuB and lime tlian rock phosphate 


The diftculty confronting the average poultry keeper in South Australia 
IS to obtain good, sharp gni suitable for hia requirements Some tanoiers 
break up glass or crockery and speak very h^hly of itn value, but this is a 
tioublesome and someahat dangerous task Beposits ot sea shells are drawn 
upon laigely, and while the broken sheik are sharp enough at first they are 
too soft and quickU lose their edge m the gizzard with the result that if the 
buds eat all they want as gnt there is great danger ot the gizzard being 
oveiloaded with limy matenak Good clean, sharp sand is useful but better 
results are secured with sharper materials If any of our larger quarry 
ouncis would supply broken quartz grit at a reasonable puce, nothing better 
oouUl be desired but apparently there is not sufficient appreciation amongst 
poultn keepers of the value of hard grit to create a sufficiently large demand 
for this mateual It will be seen from the experiments quoted that ground 
phosplnte rock has a high value and while ground bone is considered wtter, 
the treatment necessary to remove all danger of carrying disease renders it 
somenhat expensive With the object of overoomu^g this difficulty the 
Manager of tne Adelaide Chemical and Fertiliser Company has, at the sug¬ 
gestion of the Department of \griculturo, undertaken to make up a few cwts 
of a special poultry gni containing a large proportion of ground phosphate 
rock Small samples may be obtained on application to the Adelaide Chemical 
and Fertiliser Company’s office, or will be sent to applicants forwarding cost 
of carnage to the Manager of the Compan> 
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From January 1, 1904, the “Journal ot Agriculture” will 
be posted to anyone resident In South Australia bona fide 
engaged In the cultivation of the soil on payment of a 
RBGI8TRATION FEE of One Shilling per annum. Single 
copies will be supplied at 3d. each; back igsues at 28. Sd. 
per doz. Tlie Indexes of Vols. I. to VI. oan be obtained by 
members of the Agricultural Bureau and subeorlbere 
deglrous of binding their volumes. 



Crop op Selp-so^n Piehklons Obowirg on Sandy Land at Pltmpton. 
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P1EMEL.ONS AS A FODDER CROP. 

In now ot t*ie tact that piemelous do well on so much ot oui lighter soils, ' 
it IS a matter £oi suipiise that thev ai< not moto laigelj giown rhe melons 
lequire veiy little attention seid is thiap and the tiuits can b< hanroi»ted 
at leisure and, it caietully handled will Uenp loi a long time Cattle pigs, 
and poultiT become \eiy fond ot the melons and while it is tiuc that they 
consist \eiv Inigely of watei tht> mik< a sciv \aluable adjunct to diy 
foods 

The accompanying illustration shows a self-sown melon patch on the pro¬ 
perty ot Ml J Jiriogland at Plvmpton Mi Biidgland states that these 
aie growing on an acie of sandy land which was enclosed as a nm toi pigs 
The previous year the pigs weic fed occasionalh on raw molonfe the seed of 
which must have passed thiough the animals as this summer melon plants 
appealed all ovei the paddwk Many of the melons weighed up to 60 lb , and 
Ml Biidgland estimated the yield ot tlu' paddock at 35 to 40 tons pei acie 
A return of 20 tons pn acre would iindoiibtedlv oiove piofitable in \iew of the 
loij small outlay for seed an I the little cnltuation or attention required One 
faimer who has considerible areas of light led siudy land makes it a piactiee 
to scatter a few pietnolon seeds ahead of the cultnatoi when woiknig a poition 
of Ills fallow land in Septembei and usiialH hnivests n considci iblo tonnige 
ot melons which he uses miMHl with dn iiitions foi nis cattle and ilso loi 
fiMding to pigs and poulln 


TRAPPING RABBITS INSIDE FENCES. 

Vt a leoont meeting ol tin lohnsbuig Brniuh of the \giKultuial Buicau 
Ml T Pottei submitted sketches showing plan ol \aid loi call lung labbits 
tiaielhng along a wiie-mtted finee and ilso methoil ot dealing with inbbits 
in largo liunows 



Rabbit-trap Yard 


The nboie sketch almost explains itself A wii^e-netied en iosure is made 
against the oidinary labbit-pioob fence in the shape as shown A short dbis- 
tance from the fence is a netting cylinder 21 ms long, 8 ms m diameter 
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-A AW-. Aful iAvMirinff otf to 44 izui at the other end The rabbxt^i will 

SiTn^ StenrSStifth^^t blocked at the oomer of the yard. then 
they will make along the yard until they find the entraiioe at tl^cyhndw. 
^le the“tbbito wSl go into the yard though the narrow end Mr Potter 
they will not ettempt to toice thoir way out 
be hM trapped many hundroM of rabbity Cnless eoire pioteotion such ** * 
tolWkw,*&provided inside the yaroi, the crows *’*1 

of the rabiute*^ By placing an empty sack over one end of the lopr the rabbica 
can be eaaily captui^ and destroyed 



This IS simply an ordinary wire-netting enclosuie aiound large bunows, 
or those in rough ground which cannot be conveniently Jug out ot closed up 
The netting is secuted to posts at required intenals, and is let into the ground 
to a depth of 3 ins or more The rabbits outside the burrow will follow the 
netting until they find the entranoe, and once inside raiely make their way 
out again 


SOME NOTES ON THE ROTTING OP APPLES. 

By QsoRor Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

It IS commonly stated that the ‘‘apples are not keep ng so well this season ' 
as formerly, and it is generally attributed to the lainy summer and the sappy 
fruits which have resulted In several instances, owing to the lack of shipping 
f^htiM, imim^rs have been compelled to store the cases for several weeks 
^^fter they h^ been filled tor export, and these have experienced considerable 
tiwuble and loss owing to decay setting up in a few specimens One large 
j y??** trouble of repacking hundreds of cases owing to this 

defect. Being askm to make an inspection of the contents of these cases, and 
if possible uenne the reason for this unexpected development, a close scrutiny 
of she decaying applM found in a great many cases was made and in nearly 
every instanoe the skins were found intact and unbioken, enclosing a lioiua 
5?.*? e|i«jpavmg matter A number of typical specimens were taken, ana on 
S*^ *1 tpiical ^etimons sb^ the decay m thiee stages of progress 

The nwt figure shows the disease to have reached the skin in many places indi- 
oated by the sunken surfaces Fig. 2 has one large typical patch of decay, 
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while Fig 8 16 in an advanced stage, and the ahite and sago green patches 
of the spore masses of the fungus may be plainly seen In this case the apple 
18 Quite collapsed, and absolutely rotten It is quite a common occurrence to 
find this fungus growing upon the surfaces ot decayed fruits, but as soon as 
any of these fruits were cut open the presence ot the filaments of the c<!>mmon 
blue mould (PeniciUium glaucum) could be readilj detected in the interior 
cavities Sections of the pulp, when subjected to micioscopic examination, 
revealed the presence of tlK mycelial filaments pei mealing the whole thickness 
fiom the core to the skm«of this apple, and the eiect spere^bearmg hyphie, pio- 
jpeted through the ispidl> disintegiating skin The small portion of the pulp 
yet remaining sound ua« not lamified bv these growths but, doubtless, as the 
cellulai tissue became changed along its e<igts ouing to the opoiations of tlie 
nutritive functions of thf fungus, the whole miip would be gradually brought 



1 


2 


PliATB 1 

Apples in vaiious stages of decay caused by “blue mould “ 


m tkis manner under its influence The network of fllaments and the spore- 
bearing hypha shown m Pigs 1 and 2 of Plate III, are drawn from micioscopic 
actions taken from the specimen referred to It may be of interest to state 
that the sage-green masses often seen upon 6U(^ rotting fruits consist of 
njicroscopic spores, which individually are colourfess, but when 
massed ky some optical effect,* appear to be green, and not, as we oom- 
monlv say, * blue mould These spores are formed by the upper ends of tfie 
branching hyphss becoming oonstrioted into aections. They are fwrtremeiy 
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lights Ibomt m tlie atmo erp kn b r^ more or This is readily seen when, Hl&e 
a dowl dost, tliey rise wwerever a mouldv tniit is cast to the grounds They 
are eseremeljr tena^as of life, ikid are feoordea m standard biological works 
as hasrtttg witlrntdod a dij heat np to S48 oeg. ^ ahr. The spores ot FemciUium 
hare been germinated a^r being kept for two years. They are said to gernu« 
nate at extremely low temperatvres, ria.. So deg. Fabr., and in a beat as h.gn 
as AWi Fahr., hut the temimrature mrourmg the most ramd development 
is ahont W deg. Fahr. When these sporei? come into oontact wath moisture in 
a temperature between S5 dew. and 100 deg. hahr they germinate, and eacti 
one sends ont one or more iUamentB, which begin to absorb any nourishment 
that may be tound whereon they are growing, in sucii cases the hlaments in- 
crease ranidiy in length and rebrand, usually sending down short groath<i 
into the sott suhstaiice on which they are creeping, and others are soon 



1 3 2 

Platu II. 

Showing where the mould effects an entrance to the apples. 


pushed vm, which ultimately take the form ot the spoi e-producing grow'ths 
seen in ][^g. 2 of Plate IIL The faoriaoBtal or creeping slanmnts form tho 
myoebum, whilst the lower hgrphm are called the descending or submerged 
hypbm, and those above* bearuig the snores, are known as aenml byphm or 
oonidiophores. 

Under normal conditioag the stout epidermal cellulose coat or skin which 
completely envelopes oua dl mi its balBes the penetration of the hyphm of iho 
Pweiihunir When, h^pber* the skin is or an entrance found to 
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where the cell walls aie not so stout, the tuugus at once finds a ioothold. The 
speciuxens figured in Plate II. show pret^ clearly the means ot ingress avail* 
aele in these fruits. Fi^ 1 is a section of a sound specimen of the well-known 
Cleopatra or New York Pippin apple. The long, cylindrical calyx tube run¬ 
ning uninterruptedly from the outside into the i»e<xl cavities may be noted. 
This IS one of several serious defects to which this valuable apple w very 
liable, and to my knowledge no other variety presents such opportunities tor 
the ready entiance ot insect and fungus parasites In the fruits of no other 
popular variety is the “blue mould” fungus so tieqiiently loiina as m this one. 
In Fig. 2 the mycelial filaments extend throughout the whole of the tissue 
which 18 daikened. The means of ingress is readily seen in the tunnel seen 
running from circumference to centre on the upper right hand corner of the 
fruit. In the fruit lepresented in Fi|(. 3 no such tunnel exists, but the open 
tube described in connection with Fig. 1 undoubtedly suppli^ the means 
whereby the fungus gamed an entry. These apples were each wrapped in 
separate pieces ot tissue paper when they were packed tor export, and the 
free ends of the papers screwed closely together, tsjnsequently we may assume 
that tte spores of the mould w’ere enclosed with the fruits. As they germinate 
freely in the dark, such enclosing and packing presented no deterrent to their 



Plate III. 

Sections showing the Mycelium and an aeiial spoie-bearing hypha of 
“blue mould.'^ 

progress. Further, the spores must have lodged in the calvx tubes, tunnels in 
the apples, or been earned in by the caterpillar where the' fruits had been 
tunneli^ by the codlin moth larvwi. If these cases had not been opened tor 
inspection the decayed fruits, though tew in number ixi each box, would have 
spilt moisture and mould germs upon the remainder on the voyage. In all 
probability the contents would have been sold as “slacks,if not absotutely 
rejected, and the shippers been put to loss, tor which they might be inbhned 
to blame the shipping engineers. The only lessons we may adduce from this 
experience suggests wat we (1) try to avoid tmttmg codlin moth dama|(ed 
apples into the cssca; (2) to rigidly avoid packing any iwlc the skin of which 
shows any sort of a puncture or suspected soft spot wnicb may puncture in the 
process or ripening; (3) never allow any mouldy deeaytiig traits to He abont or 
be k^t on the premises where the apples are stored or being packed; (4) to 
keep the packing eases and wrappi|ig papers as eleaa as possibie; ani} (6) 
where possible make all store and packing rooms so that they may be made 
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OEPAIITilBiiiTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

Profeaior Tow^r. Fritieipftl of the Roeewortfay A^cricultural College and 
Protefltjkor ot Agriculture, will be leaving i»outh Australia early in June, lie 
having tendered the resignation of his onioes as troin May 81. It is expected 
that steps will be taken to fill the position at an early date. In the mean¬ 
time Professor Perkins will, so far as his other dnti w permit, supervise the • 
work at the College. 


Duiing May three additional students have been received at Roseworthy 
College, making a total of 38 now on the roll. 


The time tor receiving applications for the position oi Dairy Instructor 
expired on June 1. A considerable number oi perbuns from all parte of 
Australia have applied for the pos'tion, which, it le escpectea, will be filled 
eaiiy in June, m order that the successtul applicant may commenoe his duties 
a*, soon as possible after July 1. 


During Mi. Quinn has addressed representative meetingM of truit- 
growei's from (Jherry Gardens, Clarendon, and the surrounding districts at 
Clarendon, m connection with the proposed Bill dealing with diseases in 
vegetation. Similar gatherings at Mount Compa<3% ,Willunga, Watorvale. 
Clare, Wirrabara, Ashton, Longwood, and the Kast-End have been attended 
with a like object. The suggestions in the Bill have been discussed and 
criticised, and motions passed in most instances adverse to its becoming hw. 
A strong feeling in favour of the resuscitation of the present law has been 
evinced in most cases. 


For the month ending May 25, the Inspectors under the Vine. Fruit, and 
Vegetable Protection Act admitted into the State 3,707 cases or fruit, con¬ 
taining (5,550 bushels. These almost solely consisted ol tropical produce from 
Queen^ahd and New South Wales. Plants to the extent of 98 consignments 
came to hand. Of these 17 small lote were detained, owing to the abseuoe 
of the ntK^ssary declarations rMpecting their origin, etc. Amongst thos? 
admitted were l8 bundles containing 4,525 fruit trees: and 4,500 stocks, on 
which to graft fruit trees. These, after disinfection, were admitted. Among 
the fruits, 236 cases of bananas were destroyed, owing to overnpeness and 
suspicion of disease. The exports consisted of 6 502 cases, containing approxi> 
mately 7,46.5 btisbels. These consisted of 16 different kinds of fruits, amongst 
which in quantity apples outdistanced all other kinds. Plants to the number 
of 96 lots were passed for export to those States req^uinng inspection certifi¬ 
cates from this State. The export of vegetables totalled 2,516 packages, each 
ot which is estimated to weigh 2 rat. These, with tow exceptions, were 
forwarded to Broken Hill. 


Swine fever dovetoments in Victoria have lately been of a somewhat 
startling charaotor. rigbreeders had been led tq hope thkt the disease was 
well under control, and relaxation of the quaramine regulations in certain 
dUtricts had been dieoussed. According to the Victoi 'an paj^rs the cold, wet 
weather has heralded a very serious outbreak near Bairnsdale, resulting in 
heavy lessee, one owner losing 5(X) and another 400 pigs. This outbreax is 
significant! of the poasibilittes before our pigbreeders should any pigs from 
the* South-East be permitted to carry infection to new localities, it is a 
well-known fact that mimy serious diseases of stock, appearing first' in a 
reuitively mild form, beooiBe practically chronic for a time in certain herds. 
Although the germs of the disease in such instances may appear to lose vigour^ 
they will, on carrying k^setion to new centres, o|ten result in outbreaks of a 
very virulent nature.^l^ 
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Council, op Agriculture. 

The monthly meeting of the Council of Agricultuie \>a« held on Wednesday, 
May 11. There wore present—Mr. K. Caldwell iChairman). CoJ Rowell, C n., 
Measrs. F. Krichauff, A. Molineiix, J. W. Sandtord, Q. h Laffer, H V. Prid- 
more, A. M. Dawkins, J. Miller, B. Basedow, 1. E. Yeilaud, ana K. Marshaii. 

The Becietary reported that the small wheat-testing null lequiied several 
aeta of sieves, etc., before it could be used tor testing wheat, and as no trials 
had yet been made ho had been untble to ascertain what lUe chaige for the 
work would be. Mr. F. B. Guthrie, the Now Bouth Wales Agiicultural Chom 
iat, in writing to the Department some time pioviously, had stated that €‘i 2s 
to £8 8s. would be a reasonable charge tor making a complete test of any 
sample. The question arose, therefore, as to who would pay these f€H‘&. Mr. 
Marshall was sure that it was never intended when the mill w’as obtained thtt 
the tarmer should be asked to pay the tees, ho supposed the Governmont would 
do the work fiee of charge. It was decided that the Committee on Agriculture 
and Stock should go into the matter and report to the Hon. Ministoi. 

The Minister forw’aided memorandum from the Director of the Botanic 
Gardens endorsing the suggestion of the Council that a small committoo of 
practical fruitgrowers should assist him in determining the commercial value 
of the fruits at Mylor Typical Orchard as they came into bearing. He also 
intimated that he would oe pleased at all times to receive suggestions nd 
help from the individual growers. On the motion of Mr. Laffer, it was decidoi 
to ask the Minister to appoint a small committee of fruitgrowers for the pur¬ 
pose indicated. 

The Secretaiy reported that the arrangements for the egg-laying competi¬ 
tion at Roeeworthy College, under the auspices of the Royal Agricmtural Bo- 
cioty, had been completed. The pens would be situated in the carob grov*, 
which would afford good shelter, and should prove a very suitable location. The 
birds would be under the direct supervision of the Colleg*' authontiob. Col 
Rowell referred to the Magill oomj^tition results, which finanoially did not 
show much profit apart from the sittings ot eggs sold. The market value of the 
eggs was only slightly more than the cost of the fwjd. Mr. Sandford said the 
committee never expectcnl that the returns would pay for food and labour, as 
some of the pens were very poor layers, and the cost of food was unusually 
heavy. 

The College Committee called attention to the fact that of late yo-irs 
nearly all the free scholarships offered at Hoseworthy College had be<‘n won by 
boys from the Adel side Agricultural School and that many of them were town 
resident-^ The mtention of Parliament in voting money ror these scholarship" 
was undoubtedly to give the sons of farmers, who could not affoi’d the ususl 
tees, an opportunity ol taking the three years' course* at Robew'orthy, but, 
owing to the veiy stiff examination papers set, no country lad had much 
chanc** of sccuiing the necessary percentage of marks, unless he first studied 
tor at least twelve months at the Adelaide School. As this was defeating the 
intention of Parliament, the committee suggested that the written exainin i 
tion should be made about equal to a public^schools* fifth class test, and that 
greater attention should be giv«n to examination in practical agricultuie. Tbl 
was iinanimouslv endorse I bv the Council. 

It was dec'd^ to again dnect attention to the necessity for providing pro¬ 
per sh«d acconimwlation for the machinery at the College Farm, much of 
which cannot at present be properly protected from the weather. 

Borne di.soussion took place on a recommendation that the sugar gums 
along the main entrance to the College should be removed, as they were con 
sidered unsuitable, and no ornament to the place. It was suggested that a 
better class of trees should be planted in their «>iaoe, to form an avenua to the 
College Building. The matter was postponed for a month. 

Borne discussion took place on the Principars report. The deaths of lamb¬ 
ing ewes was generallv attributed bv the members to the injurious effects of 
ftinkwort which appeared most marked when in flower. The value of kale for 
early feed also came in for attention, the Principal’s report being endors^ by 
several members. It was pointed out that the old stumps of kale made rapid 
and vigorous growth after the first rains, giving supplies of feed much earner 
than rape. , • 

The following gentlemen were improved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches:—Messrs. A. J. Alexander and W. Oliver, Reeves Plains; A. 8^ 
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Inglw, Gladetone: H* AUett. Willunjia; M. Tuck* Ba^lava; J. Windebank 
Kapunda; R. Salmon, Quom; J. Perry, Morphett Vale; A. S. Payne, U. 
Tyler, ana A. W^lanu. Bowhill; C. Stone, Meadows j J. Hoar and W. H. 
Whittaker. Port Brougnton; E. S. Bristowe, Amyton; J, Wood and A 
liewia, Waikeri; P. Rogers, Arden Vale; C. E. Mann, Murray Bridge. 

On the motion of Mr. Pridmore. it was reeolved that, in the opinion ot 
the Counc^, active steps should be taken to deal with the sparrow and stari ng 
nuisance, and that the Gkjvernment should support any action in this directioti 
taken by the Royal Agricultural Society and the Vinegrowers’ Association. 

ANALYSES OP FERTILISERS. 

Bi W. L. SrMMUBS, Inspeotoe of Fbutii.ibeks. 

The following results of analyses of samples of fertilisers obtained by 
myself during the past four months are published for general information 
In each case the certificate of constituents, or guarantee registered by the 
vendor, is shown in brackets, thus (36 per cent.), immediately before the 
results of the analyses. As additional samples are obtained and tested the 
results will appear in The Jovrnal :— 

Elokb, Skith & Co’s Ceres Superphosphate.—Water-soluble phosphate 
(36 per cent.), 38.1 per cent., 38,7 per cent., 39.3 per cent. 

Eldbe, Skith & Co.^8 T.»aw6s’ Superphosphate.—Water-soluble phosphate 

per cent.), 89 per cent., 39.6 per cent., 87.8 per cent., 37.3 pei cent., 
39 i per cent. 

Norman <fe Co.’s Superphosphate.—Water-soluble phosphate (35 per 
cent.), 36.6 per cent., 37.2 per cent., 38.7 per cent. 

Norman A Co.’s Reliance Superphosphate.—Water-soluble phosphate 
(33 per cent.), 35.1 per cent. 

George Wills & Co.’s United Alkali Company’s Superphosphate.—Water. 
W'luble phosphate (80 per cent.), 87.4 per cent., 38.4 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Mineral Superphosphate.—Water-soluble 
phosphate (36 per cent.), 30.8 per cent., 41.9 per cent., 38 5 pei cent., 40 5 
pel cent,, 34.9 per cent, 

W'allaroo Pho8ph\tc Co’s Superphosphate. -Water-soluble phosphate 
(36 per cent.), 39.3 per c'ent., 41.2 per cent., 39 per cent. 

Clutterbctck Bhothers’ United Alkali Co.’s Superphosphate (Planet 
Brand).-Water-soluble phosphate (36 per cent ), 87.6 pei com. 

Olitttbrbdck Brothers* Special Superphospbnte.—Watei-soluble phos¬ 
phate (3/ per (Huit.), 38.7 per cent. 

B. A J. Fowler & Co., Limited, Lion Brand Superphosphate.—Water- 
soluble phosphate (36 per cent.), 44.8 per cent., 48.3 per cent. 

B. A J. Fowler A Co., Limited, Lion Brand Superphosphate.--Witoi- 
soluble phosphate (39 per cent.), 45.4 per cent., 44.3 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Bone Superphosphate.—Nitrogen (2.1 
per cent.), 1.8 per cent.; water-soluble phosphide (15.2 per cent.), ^.8 per 
cent.; citrate-soluble phospliate (16 8 per cent.), 12.2 per cent.; acid-soluble 
pho<4>hate (6.8 per cent), 4.3 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Guano Superphosphate.-Water-sol ubln 
phosphate (25 per cent.), 33,8 per cent., 83 7 per cent., 35.2 per cent.. 34.4 
per cent., 35.1 per cent , 816 per cent., citrate-soluble phosphate (5 per 
cent.). 2,4 per (sent., 3.7 -xer cent., 1.7 per cent., 1.5 nei cent., 2 5 per cent., 
acid-soluble phosphate (8 per cent.), not tested 

Apetaidb Chkkioal W(>bhs Co.’s Bonedust.—Nitrogen (8.5 per cent.), 3.7 

£ er cent., 3.4 per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate (45 per cent.), 43.4 per cent , 
5.8 m*r ctent, 

CRO|iPtoii A Icon’s Bonedust.-Nitrogen (8.0 per cent.), b.9 per cent., 4 
per cent.: acid-soluble phosphate (44.67 ner cent,), 45,2 per cent. 4G.8 per 
cent. ^ 

L. CoHltAD’s Bonedust.- Nitrogen (2,5 per cent.). 3.16 per cent.; acid- 
aoluble phosphate (45per cent.), 38.2 per cent. 

Ercel»i«r MAMiT!mi€)o.’s Boncdust.-^Nltiogen (2.75 per cent.), 8.44 per 
cent.; (40 per cent.per centv 
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Stcwluqb. Mawlrb Bohe Manure.- Nitix}geu (2 p«r oent.),.2.94 per 
cent., acid«4oluble phosphate (30 pei oent.)j 3o 5 per cent. • 

B. Akdira a Son’s Victor Bonedust.—Nitrogen (3 per cent.), 4.1 per 
cent.; acid*8oluble phosphate (42 per cent.). 4o.o per cent. 

Amlaxm Cxbmxoal Works Co.’s S.A. Super.-Water-soluble phosphate 
j|30 per oent.), 34.6 per cent., 35.6 per oent., 33.8 per cent., 34 6 per cent., 
24.5 per oent.. citrate-soluble phospna^ (2 per cent.), 1.6 per oent., 1.4 per 
cent., 3.9 per cent., 1.4 per cent.. acid-«olublo phosphate (3 per cent.), not 
tested. 

Acslaiob Chbicical Works Co.’s Wheat Manure.—Nitro^ran (1 05 per 
cent.), 0.95 per cent., water-soluble phosphate (28.1 pei oent 28 8 per cent., 
28.9 per cent.. citrate-soluble phosphate (5 9 pei oc^nt.), 6.5 pei cent , 5.5 per 
oent.; acid-suluble phosphate (6 per cent.), not tested. 

Ax>blaix»b CHRXioaL Works Co.’s Hay Manure.—Nitrogen (1 per cent.), 
0.65 per oent.; water-soluble phosphate (30 per cent.), 31.1 per oent.; citrate* 
soluble phosphate (2 per cent.), 4.6 per oent.; acid-soluble phosphate (8 per 
cent.), not tested. 

Apiblaipbi Chemical Works Co.’s Super B--Water-soluble phosphate* '15 
per oent.}, 86.7 per oent.; citrate-eolublo phospliate (16 per cent.), 8.7 per 
oent.; aoid-soluble phosphate (5 per cent.), not tested. 


DATES OF MEETINOS' OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a view of publishing m the ** Journal” the dates of meetings of the 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in tune for publication 


Bsasoh 

Date of Meetlag 

BsAXcn 


Date of Meeting 

Aniyton 

Jnne 23 

July — 

1 Mount Remarkable 

June 23 

July 21 

Balaklava 

11 

9 

Mundoora 


24 

19 

Booleroo Centre 

28 

12 

Nantawarra 


22 

13 

Bou'hiU 

4 

2 

Naiacoorte 


11 

9 

Brink worth 

4 

8 

Nan id Y 

, 


16 

Burra 

17 

15 

Norton’s Summit 


24 

8 

Cat rieton 

28 

12 

Ooetree Hill 

, 

23 

7 

Cherry Cardens 

14 

12 

Orroroo 


24 

— 

Oiare 

24 

8 

Paskeville 


25 

— 

Colton 

4 

2 

Penola 


11 

9 

Crystal Brook 

Elbow Hill 

18 

— 

Petina 


25 

23 

28 

12 

Pine Forest 


28 

12 

Eudunda 

27 

25 

Port Broughton 


23 

21 

Finniss 

•t 

4 

Port Elliot 


18 

16 

Eorest Ra ige 

23 

7 

Port Lincoln 


17 

15 

Eorster 

18 


Port Pine 


25 

23 

Qawler River 

24 

22 



1 

6 

0 olden Grove 

23 

14 


28 

26 

Inkerman 

28 

26 

Reeves Plains 


24 

22 

Johnsburg 

25 

23 

Rhine Villa 


- 24 

— 

Xanmantoo 

24 

8 

Bachman’s Creek 


27 

11 

Kapnnda 

4 

2 

Riverton 


25 

9 

Kingsoote 


ll 

Saddleworth 


17 

15 

Kinmton 

KooTunga 

Lyndoon 

Maitland 

> 4 

2 

Stansbury 


4 

2 

28 

7 

21 

Stockport 

Stratnalbyn 


27 

21 

U 

19 

4 

2 

Utera Phuiis 


25 

0 


6 

.... 

Virginia 


27 

11 

Msanum 

18 


Waudearah 

,, 

27 

11 

Meadows 

26 

... 

Watsrvale 

, , 

27 

25 

Minlaton 

18 

80 

Wopowie 


21 

26 

Morohard 

25 

— 

Whyte-Yaroowie 
Willunga 


18 

16 

Morgan 

25 


,, 

4 

" 2 

Mount Bryan East .. 

25 

28 

Wilmington 


22 

13 

Mount Pleasant 

17 

— 
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PAim AMO DAIRY, RRCH9UCB MARKETS REVIEW. 

1 

Messrs. A. W* Sandford A Company report on June 1, 1904; — 


AgriottttttiietB are ^ot at all satisfied with the rainfall during May, cor 
whilst Adelaide and Southern districts report ouite up to the average, farmers 
in the Middle and Northern areas are disappointed at the dry oonditionB that 
prevailed throughout the month. Reports, nowever^ are juat to hand that the 
present coas^l Histurbanoe has extended into the drior districts and, although 

dpi 

pastoral country. 




With the setting in of winter, business is not any too brisk, the general 
complaint being that May has been a dull month for traders; bu^ as i iimers 
have now about oompletM seeding, they are more disposed to effect sales of 
the Wheat which they have held on to so tenaciously. This, no doubt, will 
help to bring about a better circulation of capital. Silver mining at Broken 
Hill continues to go along steadily, moft ot the big mines turning out i airly 
satisfactory results. Metals.—Silver is on about a pai with former leport. 
but Lead has had to give way. Copper also seems to have a downward trend. 


BaxADStOirFB.—^Earlv in the month U.K. values advanced fully Is. per 
Quarter, and considerable business was done in cargoes at 29s. 6d. to 29s. I'li. 
To«day, however, the market is lower, qs theie are sellers at 29s. without 
finding buyers. Wheat has been sold in Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney 
at 3^. to 8s. lid. f.o.b. in large parcels; but in consequence of London advices 
buyers are not so anxious as they were. Fodder.—Ghaffcutteis aie still 
complaining of the almost absence of shipping orders, only a tew odd lote of 
specially prime finding buyers for Sydney. Millers’ Offal.--Pollard has been 
neglect^ for some weeks: but there has been a gt^ demand foi Bran at 
7d. to 7id.. for export to Western Australia, and althongh millexs’ stocks are 
very light, there are resellers in the market tor uelivery in the city at rela- 
tivwy lower prices. Feeding Grains are also r ported dull, sales only being 
effected to meet immediate trade requirements. Cape Barley.—The market 
is comparatively bare of stocks; but even so, the Hne has not much c^tll. 


The Potato market has been lu a very unsatisfactory condition, values 
throughout the Commonwealth ruling at lower rates than expeiieuced tor 
many years and, unfortunately, there is no prospect of any immediate 
recovery. Locally grown have bJwn in sufficient quantity to supoly city and 
suburban wants, but are at last showing signs of tapering off. Kesult, Gam¬ 
blers have had but a very light montlra trade, having to depend only on 
country orders and a few odd parcels for export; so that the market has even 
a further drooping tendency. Onions.—^Tbe position in this line is very 
similar to that of potatoes, only the local tuber filling Adelaide demands 


• Daisy Peoduoe, —During the ear^ part ot May fresh Butter in prints 
showed a remarkable increase; but this was more the result ot lots that had 
usually found their way to Broken Hill being divertea to Adelaide But, 
unfortunately, at this time of the vear a number of these were only ot a 
secondary grade, so that values for such ran down unt*l spring rates were 
touched. However, with the setting in of colder weather, lower grade quali¬ 
ties are almost certain to out off. On the other hand, factory prints and 
prime dairies well sustain. Bulk Butter.- liie eastern States have been 
consigning fairly heavy parcels to this market, and although the quotations 
are oxoepnonally low, the imported article meets with only verv meagre sales, 
many of the shipments having to go into cold store. Eggs had an abrupt run 
down in values of ^[Uite 6d. per dosen. This not so much caused by any in¬ 
crease. but that pickled and refrigerated secured the maiket for the time. 
Towards the end of the month, however, a recovery of quite 2d. per doien was 
established. Cheese.—The continued heavy demand, partly owing to the low 
prices, has reduced stocks at the factories much more rapidly than was ex¬ 
pected. Buyers are already finding, a difficulty to get their full supplies of 
favoured brapds of Bouth Australian makes: therefore, better rates are now 
being obtained, Baoon.—^Althoimh business has been fairly active, the heavy 
alump for the live h^ {las caused; factory-cured skies to ease about Id. per Ih. 
Very little call for Hanuu present stock of Bouth Australian cured being in 
excess of requiremei|bi. Money. —^The quality offering ie only medium, imeh 
meets wifAt ver;^ little enquiry. Almonds arc mov^pg freely at quite up to 
former qufitetioai. 
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Oaboasb Pork and Veal 'Now that wintei conditions ha\€‘ set m th» 
tra<w operate freely at the Friday markets tor then requirements but» in 
Pork; farmers are unwise to hold on to the animal until the weights are 
exoessive, for bright handy-sized shop porkeis weighing from bO to 90 lb sell 
leadilv at top lates but heavy and rough soits ha\e to submit to considtiabJy 
loww prices Prime Vealers also dressed Poiiltiy meet with good sale . 

LivB PoiiiRY The pleasing feature m this lino lias been tlu steady 
impiovement m the quality of the birds penned and it farmeis keep this 
up good prioee must result 

Market Quotations op thk Dw 

Wbbat -At Port Adelaide shipping paicels 2/111 to 3 pci bushd 
of 60 !b 

pLOUR—City biands i7 10/ countiy £7 to i7 5 
Bran —7d to T^d Pou\rp 7^d to 8d pci bushel oi 20 iti 
Oats —Local Algeiian and Dun 1 5 to 1 (> White Chinipu is I 1() 
(nominal) pei bushel 40 lb 

Birlet Malting, 2/b to 3 Cape up to 2/3 (nominal) per bushel "^0 lb 
Chapt —£2 10/ to £2/12/( pci ton ol 2 240 It bags in fob 

at Port Adelaide 

PoTATOFS laicals £2/10/ Gimbieis £2/2 G to £2/*)/ p<i 2,240 lb 
fob Port 4.delaifi< 

Onions Locals and Gambit is £3 per 2 240 tb 

Butter - Factory crenmeiy and choice sepaiators lOJd to Is O^ti 
best dames and tan sepantois 9d to 101 i^ell-giaded stoic lints (ijd to 
74d pastry and mixed lot& lid to "d imported bulk Hd to **d 1 in to 

choice 

Chepse — Factory make 5d to 5^ pei it 

Bacon— b aotorv-cured sides 7cl to 7lrl fann flitthts G^d to 7/(1 
per ft) 

Hams — S \ tactorv 9d to lOd per !b 
PiOGS Loose 1 4 in ca^ks fob 1/6 ptr lo/ 

Lard —In bladders, 5d tins, 44d ptr lb 

Honey 24d pi ime clear extiacted in 60-lb tins Bee.s\iax 1/2 per lb 
Vlmonus Soft shells 44d kernels 81d nei ft 

Carcase Meat Good shop poikeis sell fioni 3|d to 4^ heavv weights 
and lough sortfe 24d to 84d prime veal worth 3d to SJd nitdium 2d 
to dd 

Dressed Pouitby —Fowls and tuikeys, 5d to 6d poi ft) 

Livp Poultry Prime table loostcrs lealise 1 10 to 2 2 each good hons 
and fair-conclitioned cockerels 1/3 to 1/9 poor and light 1/1 to 1/2 diuks 
1/9 to 2/9 geese, 8/6 to 4/6 pigeons 6d turkejs 4lcl to 611 pei ft) live 
weight for fair to good table sorts 


Above quotaticma utdess when otherwise specified, are duty paid \ alues on 
imported lines Gram Flour, and Forage for export are fob prices at 
Port Adelaide Dairy pioducts are City Auction Mart rates in Gram, 
Chaff and Potatoes sacks are included, but weighed as pipduce Packages 
free with bulk Butter and Cheese , 


GRAIN AUCTIONS. 

Dalgety & Co Limited, report on May 31 19Q4 

Wheat—T he European markets are keeping^ voiy steady, although the 
quantity afloat is unprecedentedly large ihere is an ahiance ot speculative 
business Locally, i^eat still only oners lu limited quantities but more dis- 
poaition IS now manifested by farmers to accept ruling rates in view of there 
oeiiig little proepect of an eaily improvement in values During the .week 
we nave reaiiseo S/Oi to 8/0| on trucks Port Adelaide, for tnq lots but 
these may now be considered extreme values, as 8/ is non buyeis’ idea of 
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price, file dMMkl ler off lo^ variee aecordiBE to miUere' rmiremente, which 
at breeeitt are aniell. Good milting leichia ff/lOt to 9/114 : fair, 9/ff to 7 /10; 
lowV wheat, 3/e to 2/6* 

DaTi.—The ontlet ia foetricted. Ck)od AiRerians eetl from ijB to 1/6; fair 
feed, 1/4| to 1/5; White Champioos, 1/10 to 1/lOi. 

Baruit.—G ood malting meet« with alow sale from 2/3 to 2/4; feed, Eng 
Hah, 1 /U to2/1; good Cape, nominally, 1/10 to I/I 04 . 

Chaff. —The trade ia rery dull. Good wheaten chaff sells troin 38/ to 84/ 
on trucks Adelaide, Hay is worth 37/6 to 40/ oer ton, but aeUers are few. 

Botatoes. >"Good anontitiea continue to cM>me forward from the Souths 
East, and prices rule lower. Good Redskina sell from 40/ to 42/6; inferior, 
30/ to 97/f; Snowflakes, 42/ to 43/. 

MAXZR.--Fair quantities are selling for teediiig purposes from 2/6 to 2/9. 

Peas. —Field peas sell from 2/9 to 2/10. 


mONTHLY RAINFALL. 

The following tahla shows the rainfall for the month of May, 1904 

Adelaide ... 3*00 I Manoora ... *1*10 Echnnga ... 8‘70 

Iffawher .. .0*60 Hoyleton ... 1*22 Maceleefleld ... 8*51 

Cradook ... 0*26 Bafaklava ... 1*18 Meadows .. 8*78 

Wilson ... 0*88 Port Wakefield .. 1*81 Strathalbyn 1*81 

Gordon ... 0*31 Saddleworth ... 0*98 Calliogton 1*48 

Qoom ... 0*89 Marrabel 1*16 Langhome’s Bridge 2*05 

PortAugnsta .. 020 Riverton ... 1*15 Milang ... 2*03 

PortOermein ... 0*90 Tarlee ... 1*6*2 Wallaroo ... 1*W 

Port Pirie ... 1*25 ' Stockport 1*37 Kadina 1*87 

Crystal Brook ... 1*00 | Hamley Bridge . 1*37 Moonta .. 1*61 

Port Broughton ••• i'13 , Kapunda ... 1*31 Green’s Plaint ... 1*16 

Bute ... 1*03 Freeling 1*49 Maitland ... 1*94 

Hammond ... 0*03 Btuokwell 1*15 Ardrossan 1*61 

Bruce ... 0*47 Nuriootpa ... 1*59 Port Victoria 1*80 

Wilmington ... 0*94 Angastoii 1*27 Curramulka . . 2*45 

Melrose ... 1*45 Taminda ... 1*33 Minlaton 1*17 

Boolesoo Centre .. 127 Lyndoch ... 1*68 Stansbnry 0 66 

Wirrabara ... 1*10 Mallala 1*58 Warooka ... 1*88 

Appila ... 1*08 Koseworthy ... 1*50 Yorketown 2*63 

Laura ... 0*97 Gawler ... 1*82 BdithWg ... 1*63 

Caltowie ... 0*88 Smithfield ... 1*23 Fowler’s Bay ... 0*81 

Jamestown ... 1*38 Two Wells ... 1*38 Streaky Bay 1*00 

Gladstone ... 1*80 Virginia ... 0*99 Port Bllistea 0*84 

OeocgatewD ... 1*23 Salisbury ... 1*67 Port Lincoln .. 2*00 

Harridy ... 121 Tea Tree Gully .. 2*74 Cowell . 1*20 

Bedhill ... M8 Maglll ... 3*61 Queeneoliffe ... 8*37 

Koolunga ... 1*30 Mitcham ... 3*14 Port Elliot ... 3*52 

Cwrrieton ... 0*57 Crafers . . 4*85 Goolwa ... 3*58 

Burelia ... 1*00 Clarendon 5*51 Meningie ... 2*98 

Johnsborg ... 0*48 Morphett Vale ... 2*75 Kingston ... 2*44 

Orrwoo ... 0*80 Koarlunga ... 8*01 Bobe ... 4T9 

Black Rock ... 0*81 Willunga ... S'M l^ohport ... 5*48 

Petersburg 1*01 Aldinga ... 2*57 Coonalpyn . . 1*70 

Yongala ... 1*20 Normanville ... 8*61 Bordertown ... 8*00 

Ter^e ... 1*01 Yankalilla ... 4*46 Frances ... 2^0 

Yaroowie ... 0*86 Eadunda ... 0*78 Naraooorte ... 2*80 

Hallftt ... 1*68 Two ... 1*05 Luoindale ... 2*45 

Mt. Brysn ... 0*^ Palmer ... 0*96 Panola ... 2*58 

Burra <^*75 Monnt Pleasant ... 1*54 MilUcent ... 4*S0 

SnowtowB 121 Blumberg ... 2*25 Mount Gambler ... 4*70 

BrinkwWrth ... 1*85 • Gumeraoha ... 2*57 WelUagton ... 1*97 

Blyth ... 129 Lobethal ... 220 Murray Bridge ... 1*11 

CUia ... 129 Woodsida ... 2*68 Manmim ... 028 

MintaioOsaltid .. 1*86 HaMorf ... 2*42 Margau ... 927 

Watarvala .. i25 ... 2*69 OvaAmd Comer... 9*79 

Auburn ^ ... 125^ Mount Barker ... 874 Ranmaih_... 921 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONFERENCE., 

80UTH>BA8TEilM BRilNCHES. 

The Annual Conference ot BoutlHEaetern Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau was held at Bordertown on Thursday, April 7. Mr. W. lE. Fisher 
(Chairman of the Tatiara Branch) presidi»d. and the tollowiiig deLegates were 

6 resent —-Naracoorte Branch—Messrs l?'orster, l^hinckel, and DufHeld. 

Kingston—Messrs. Wight and Redman. Mount Gambier- -Mr. Ruwoldt. 
M*lUcent;^Me»rs. Stewart and Mutton. Tatiara -Messrs. Fisher, Stanton, 
Penny, Killmeir, Motem, Saxon, Makin. Rankine, Wiese, Reschkc. and Bond. 
Me'^rs. R. Caldwell and T. E. Telland represented the Council of Agriculture, 
and a number of visitors also attendcnl. 


■XMIBITS. 

A splendid collection of exhibits w^as tabled by the members of the different 
Blanches. These included fresh and drie<l fruits, preserves, home-made bread, 
butter candles, sauces, etc., various wheats and vegetable**, wattle bark 
(chopped and ground), and otfw'r products. , 

The Chairman, in his opening remarks, refeired to the work done by the 
Agiicultural Bureau, and regretted that «o many members were not alive to 
theii duty. He knew tlmt in some quarters the Bureau meetings were* ridi¬ 
culed, but he could say for himself that the interchange of ideas, which wae 
tVi€ mam object of their meetings, had been of considerable benefit to many. 

BRANDING STOCK. 

Mr. T. Kedmaii, of Kingston Branch, read a paper on this subject, simi¬ 
lar to that published in the report of the Kingston Branch in February issue, 
page 413. Ho strongly advocated the re-enactment of the provisions of clauses 
20 and 27 of the Brands Act of 1878. These clsmses provided that persons in 
charge of travelling stock must p<KShess a waybill ui delivery note, signed oy 
the owner or his representative, accurately describing the stock and their 
biands. Aiiv magistrate, police offiter, or overseer of runs could deman;d to 
see this waybill, and if the stock did not answer to the aescription they could 
be impounded, and the person m charge would be liable to a heavy penalty. 
Such a clause would be the most effective means of tracing stolen stock, and 
would quickly put an end to sheep^ltealing, which was omy too frequent in 
the South-East. He could not see that any hardship was entailed on the 
owner oi diover in carrying a proper w'Rvbill for travelling stock. In regard 
to branding, he considered a system of registered earmarks much preferable 
to the brands on the wool. 

Considerable discussion ensued. Several oi those who spoke had experi¬ 
enced losses of sheep, and they were unanimous in supporting Mr. Redman’s 
paper. It was fin^y resolved that the paper bo forwarded to the Council 
of Agriculture with a recommendation that the Brands Act hv amended to 
include clauses 26 and 27 of the repealed Act of 1878, with the exception of 
the requirement that the person in charge should certify to the correct num¬ 
ber of the mob. 

PRODUCING INTBRBSTli. 

Mr. Caldwell gave an address dealing with various phases of agricultural 
pursuits. The advances of late years whre referred to. The necessity for 
being up to date both in their methods and also in the stock they bred and 
kept was emphasised. The practice of faliowin^i; had much to oummend it, 
and he was suie the South oould learn a lesson in this respect from the H urth. 
The prospects before the frozen meat trade were good, and he thought there 
was room for considerable development in the apple export trade. He was 
sure that thero were large areas of land in the ftouth-East as well adapted 
to apple-growing as the land in the Mount Lofty Ranges. 

Borne discussion on fallowing took place. Mr, Rankine found he could 
crow double the crop <m fallow land as on hay or stubble land, while BCr. 0. 
Milne stated that he had better crops on land not fallowed. At a later stage 
a riraolution to the effect that In the opinion of members fallowing* w 5 Ui 
desirable to secure a good crop of wheat was carried 
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fAM AilVrliBAT. 

The Chairman initiated a dkgjiagion on the nraotioe of buyers in pUrohas* 
ing wlMt. **bag8 in/' Many farmers thought were heing unfairly dealt 
with^ as tney paid from 6b. 6a. to 68. 6d. per doscn for wheat sacks, but when 
sold as wheat the bags represented only about lid. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. G. Milne said he thought a good 
deal more was made out of this question than there was any need. In ooy- 
iugi wheat the merchant had to oonsider all costs, and whichever meth^ was 
adopted, the farmer had to pay for the bag. As a matter of fact, the farmer 
actually got more under the present system than he would if the wheat was 
bought apart from the bags. Mr. Yelland aiereed with Mr. Milne.^ He 
pointed out that the wheat must finally be sold at gross weight, and it was 
best for ail concerned that the same system should be aaoptea right through. 
He quoted figures to show that the farmer would not profit by a change to the 
old method. Most of the speakers seemed to agree that nothing was to be 
gained by asking the merchants to pay for the hags separately 

POTATO QROWINO. 

Mr. Ruwoldt made a few remarks on this subject, and referred to his experi¬ 
ments with different kinds of potatoes. Some varieties obtained from ^ew 
Zealand had done refnarkab^ well, other imported kinds had also done well. 
The blistei on potatoes had done a lot of damage around Mount Gambier, and 
rotation of crops was necessary. Fertilisers bad been tried, but direct 
manuring had not been very successful He found it to manuie a wheat 
crop with bonedust and super, and grow a crop oi potatoes attei wards. He 
found the inerted seed potatoes less liable to damage bv abater blister than 
local seed He thought it an advantage to get <«eea from a coolei district 
than that where it was to be grown. 

CIJ08BR SKTTLBMENT. 

By request, Mr. A. H. Peake, M.P , gave an address on this subject, and 
referied particularly to the neoessitv tor cutting up land m the South-East 
for doser settlement. The bulk of tne best land was held by a tew men, and 
it would undoubtedly be to the best inteiests ot the State if this could be made 
available for settlement. They had in the Naracooito Estate an illustration 
of the benefit derived from the subdivision ot a large estate pui chased by th^ 
Government, and in the Morambro Estate the result that followed the cuUing 
up of land by private speculators. 


FBfITILlSBRS. 

Mr. W. E Fisher read a paper on the use of fertilisers. The benefit of 
the seed and fertiliser drill had b^n most marked. Farms that had been ren¬ 
dered almost valueless by constant cropping were now very profitable, return¬ 
ing good crops of cereals and a greater growth of pasture afterwards. Large 
landowners who made a practice of having some of the land cultivated on 
the share system had noticed the marked increase in the pasture after a few 
crops had been grown with the aid of manures. The farmer is often per¬ 
plexed to know what fertiliser to use, there being so many different brands, 
and sometimes was tempted to buy the manure costing least, though it is not 
unlike^ to be the dearest in the long run H© preferred bone super for 
their distriot, as, ih his opinion, the purely water-«oluble phosphates caused 
too rapid a growth at the start, and unless plenty of moisture was available 
the result was often disappointing. While bone super contained sufficient 
water-soluble phorohate to give the crop a good start, it also consisted to a 
fair extent of paitly dissolved bone, which becomes gradually available, and 
keeps iho plant going. Another point in doubt was the best quantity of 
manure to apply per acre, but he thought every farmer would have to test 
tl^t for himsMf, as the results would vary according to soil and climatic con¬ 
ditions. They must also remember that the land should be thorouj^y pre¬ 
pared Iror cropping; slovenly cultivation would not pay them. 

Considerable disqpssion ensued, most speakers agreeing with the paper. 
Mr. Sohinokel had best results on the average from bone super, while Mr. 
^land advocated mixing bonedust and mineral super. Q^erally, about 

W fb, per acre appears to be the most profitable dressing to apply in this dis- 
* 
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roULTRY. 

Mt fellaAd gav^ a short Add less on poultry The fact that the value of 
poultry products exported from South Australia last year amounted to 
£120»000 was evidence that this bv-product of the farm was one woith cul- 
tnating. He knew ot a numbei of instances where, during the drj years n 
the North, the faimers had been almost dependent upon the returns from 
their fowls Propel houses, leguiai attention, clean water, good food and 
cleanliness were a few of the mam factors in successful work with poultiv 
Early chicks were most profitable for laying purposes He would advise hatch¬ 
ing the chicks out in August Farmers could greatly improve their fowls by 
procuring a good, pure-bred rooster of a limng strain, and mating him with 
the best of their hens Ho preferred the Wyandotte for the farmer, though 
both the Orpingtons and Plymouth Rocks were good all-round birds The 
poultry industry should loceive more encouragement from the Government 

NEXT CONFERENCE. 

It was decided that the next Conference be held at Naracooite in 1906 

VOTE OF THANKS. 

A \ otc of thanks to those who had taken part closed the proceedings 
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AQRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Waterv»ie« May 23. 

Pxa«nrst^]le8§f». Croft (choir), Aahton, Soorell Hunter, Pernii} and 
Caatino (Him. See). 

B99ain> Cmop Pbabs.—M r. G. Hunter tabled aamplea of second crop pears, 

S iclsed that dajr. The fruit was rather hard, but well grown, and ot fair 
avonr. 

MneuD FabIeiho —Mr H Ashton read a short paper on growing a variety 
of crops on small holdings On such farm he inought it unwise to grow only 
wheat, as the owner must depend upon his cows, pigs, and poultry for a good 

S ortion of his income Crops produQing both corn and fodder should be grown 
ats and Cape barley can be stripped before the sap has gone from the straw, 
which can afterwards be cut for feeding purposes When stacking it is a 
good plan to add molasses and salt to ea^ load ot straw Treated in this w'*} 
he found the cattle ate the straw as readily as the best of hay Peas were of 
great value for feeding He cut the crop with an ordinary mower, raked it 
together, and stacked it until Januaiy The peas ueie then tiodden out with 
hoises, and winnowed, bei^ afterwards red to poultry and pigs, which fat¬ 
tened rapidly on them where the land was not suitable lor lucerne ho 
would ^ow sorghum for summer fodder A paddock ot 11 acres, drilled in 
with 9 ro seed and 2 bushels of slack lime pei acic, kept seven cows tor 
several months He found lime gave bettei results than super in this in¬ 
stance Rape had not been a success this season, but in tour yeais out of 
five it might be grown with profit 


Forster, May 21. 

PassENT—Messrs W Johns (chair), Hetallack, Schonschei F and J 
Johns (Hon Sc»c ), and three visitors 

Land Driviinq Mr Schensdiei load a papei on stopping saudy iaudb 
from drifting Most faimeis in this locality ha\e had moio ox less ot then 
land ruined hy drifts, vhich, with oidmarv caie could Have been pi evented 
Ovei stocking and oiercropping ^oie the most common causes ot the tioubie 
Thiouffh “takeall,’^ patches will commence to drift These should be manured 
with pnosphates and stable manure and cropped with oats which will fiourisn 
on “takeall ’ patches Jf left till npe enough seed will fall to ensure a self- 
sown outcrop the following veai Tho straw should be allowed to decay where 
it grew The land should then be rested tor a tew years w hen it can again be 

S ut into wheat It is doubtful whether it is wise to lun sheep on sandy land 
unng the summer months, as they always herd togethei in the hot weathei 
to pioteci themselves from flies, and trample the soil to dust which soon 
commences to drift A few loads of straw or cock\ chaff spread on such 

{ daces will overcome the difficulty but if the sand is allowed to drift until 
arge holes have been exca\ated there is hard I v any lure Mariam grass 
has been tried heie, but is not ver> successful It should, however be worth 
while trying the blue lupm, which had done so well on the Ixiwet Muiray 
sands 


PRBS] 
McRftcbie, 
WlWT Cki 



slohnstoury, April 30. 

ra Chalmers (chair) Hombsch, Potter, Masters, Luckralt 
(Hon Sec ), and one visitor 

—Mr Davies gave an inteiesting description of the 
Gulf 4 He thought that what was known as the West 
a large population as much of it had a good 
of fertuisers would produce profltablc cereal 
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Wepmvle# April 26« 

PEBSSvrr—Messrs. Gray (chair), Gale, Smith, Orrock^ Bishop, and Halli- 
day (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

PiCKLiMo Sbkd Wheat. —Considerable discussion on this subject took place. 
It was generally agreed that halt a pound ot bluestone to the bag of seed was 
sufBofent, but difference ot opinion existed as to the best way to pickle the 
seed. 

Memebbebip.- Siigp»sti4»na irom Wilmington Branch in reference to 
alterations in membership rules were unanimously approved. 


Bowhill. April 23. 

Pbbsknt —Messrs. Norman (chair), J. Waters, J. Waters, jun., Weylanu, 
Johnson, Burton, and Whitfield (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Management of Farm Horses.— Mr. Burton read a paner on this sub¬ 
ject. He considered it false economy to let hoises get low in (tmdition 
towards the end of the summer, as it took more ^food to get back their con¬ 
dition than it did to keep them in condition. A team of five horses in goo<l 
condition would if properly looked after do more work than seven half-hd 
animals. Regular feeding and grooming were necessary to the wellbeing ot 
working stock. He preferred mixed hay to pure wheaten hay, while oats, used 
judiciously, were, or course, good. As the horse was sensitive to cold, a 
covering during the midwinter months would prove beneficial. Clean water 
was essential, though it need nut be absohitelv ficsh. Brackish water did 
not, of course, quench the thirst like fresh water. The majority ot hordes 
did not, in his opinion, get as much salt m their food as they required. With 
regard to sore shoulders, this was often due to carelessness and neglect. The 
coilarh should fit properly, and should be attended to at legular intervals by 
a saddler. Grooming should not be neglected during the pericKl the horses 
aio working huid. 


Mount RemarkaPlep April 28'. 

PiiKHENT Messrs. Challenger (chaii), Jor^nsen, Giles, 0. P. and T. P. 
Yates, h’oot, Moirell, Casley, and O’Connell (Hon. Sec.). 

Mkaipehship. Suggestions froin Wilmington Branch weie coiihideri>d, 
and it was lesolved that jw great difficulty was expeiienced in ket^ping tins 
Branch up to the full complement of members it was not consider<*d a<lvis- 
able to take in active part in this matter. 

Kesouhceb of the District. —Mr. T. Caslev read a paper on “Our Dis¬ 
trict and its Resources.” Jn his opinion the full capabilities ol thoir district 
had not yet been realised, largely owing to their isolation. Mount Remarkable 
being thirty miles from seaboaixl and from railway. They were inside the 
rainfall line, and had the WiHochra running through the district. That 
stream ran for a surety in every winter, and millions of gallons of watei 
could easily be conserve fur irrigation purposes. The^ land was second to 
none in the Htate for cereals, hay, stock etc. but, unfortunately, one bar to 
their progress was the use for pastoral purposes only of a very large area of 
the best land. With a railway and the c^ttinu up of that land a large popu¬ 
lation could be profitably settled, and the district would rapidly progress. 
Fruit trees, vines, root crops^ and summer fodders could also be profitably grown 
within a radius of eight miles from Melrose. Dairying was carried on suc¬ 
cessfully, and the opening ot the up-to-date factoiy would tend to further 
develop that industry. Pigs already added considerably to the revenue of the 
farm, and that branch would receive still more attention now that dairying 
was going ahead. In poultry they were already making a good ahow,‘but 
with Witter means of reaching the market there would quickly be rapid de¬ 
velopment in that line. They could also supply timber tor railway sleepers, 
fencing, buildings, and for firewood in unlimited quantities. All that was 
necessary was better facilities for getting produce to markets and the closer 
settlen^nt of the large estates m the neighbourhood. Mr. CJasley’s paper was 
generally supported by those present. 
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nMlc0vlile« April 30. 

H. F. Koch (chsir>. H. Koch, Woetphall, J. C. and 
S. E* Price, Meier, and 0*Qrady (Hon. Bee.). 

EAlBXtft.*—Itemben reported rabbits to be increasing m the district, but 
in ^ nrigd^bouring districts of Kadina and Clinton they were much more 
numerons, and it was agreed that not 'much good could be accomplished white 
the rabbits came in in hundreds from the neighbouring districts. The Chair¬ 
man suggseted that the residents should loin forces for a weeh and eradicate 
the rabbits, treating di£Perent portions of the district separately. 

Mice.—The Chairman reported sucoessfui results from use of mouse 
poison, mixed with oatmeal, and placed in lids of tins, etc., in the wheat 
neaps and lumtaoks. Each time he had set out poison in this way he found 
hundreds of dead mice. 

WiBT V. Dry Sbxdinq.— Most of the members were opposed to continuing 
seeding operations while the ground was wet, but it was agreed that it was 
better to nave the soil a bit moist than too dry. 

BrwT.—The question was raised as to why early varieties of a heat 
seemed more susceptible to bunt than the later kinds. The Hon. Secretary 
suggested that as the earlv varieties were usually reaped as soon as ripe, the 
smut balls were also .gathered in uninjured: whereas in the later wheats, 
standing longer after ripening, the spores were more liable to injury from 
exposure to the weather, esjiecially should light showers occur. This idea 
was not, however, generally supported bv members. Home members considered 
two gallons of pickle sufficient for a bag of seed, but the majority thought 
three gallons would be required. The Hon. Secretary stnted that he intended 
to try fonnahn this year, m comparison with bluestone 


ButCi April 26. 

PuESEMT -Messrs. A. Schroeter (chair), H. Bchroeter, W H and A. 
Sharman, Hamdorf, Stevens, Buchanan, McCormack, Gitsham, Barnes, and 
Masters (Hon. Sec.). 

Mbiibbhship. Suggested alterations in membersh^ rules were discussed 
at length, and it was resolved that the proposals of Wilmington Branch be 
supported. One member opposed this, as he considered the adoption of the 
provision for honorary members would meet the case. 

Bunt. —Mr. McCormack raised the question of the uet* of different 
strengths of bluestone pickle for early and late wheats, and suggested that 
the^ late wheats, being usually softer in the grain, would bo more susceptible 
to injury than the early kinds. The Chairman thought they could safely use 
stronger pickle with the early wheats. He never pickled when sowing in dry 
land, but after rain he used 8 oa. or less, according to variety ind condition of 
the seed. 


Nantawarra* April 27. 

pRXSRNT-<-Messr8. Dixon (chair), E. J. and A. F, Herbert, Belling, Dali, 
Bierworth, R. and G. Nicholls (Hon. S^.). 

Farming. —^Faper read by Mr. J. G. Preiss at Mannum Conference was 
discussed. Members agreed with the writer that it was profitable to grow 
oats after wheat, and they also pointed out that a much better growth of 
feed followed an oat crop. 

FoImaun ¥ott PioaiNo WHRAT.--It was decided that the Hon. Secretary 
obtain a supply of Sehering’s formalin, as members intend to test its value 
as a preventive of blabk rust and bunt.. 

reported that he had sown a paddock of 60 
wes acres were sown to rape, 10 acres to kale, 
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Watervale, April 25. 

FEomENT—Measrs. C. A. Sobels (chair), E. E. Sobel^ Ashton, Holder, Wand. 
Perrin, Scqvell, Treloar, Hunter, Solly, Castino (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Mbmbsrship. —Members approved of alterations in membershi];) rules 
proposed by Wilmington Bran^, and also favoured increasing the limit to 20. 

Djixvino Horses. --Mr. J. Ward reaa a short paper on this subject. 
Judging by the way some drivers yell at their horses, they must be under 
the impression that they are deaf. It was not uncommon to hear a driver 
speaking to his animals in a voice resembling a foghorn; this was especially 
the case with teamsters and ploughmen. There was, howei'er, not the 
slightest use for so much noise, as the horse was very acute of hearing, even 
more so than a man. Quiet speaking and gentle handling were far more 
effective. A boisterous driver will often keep a nervous-tempered hoi.se in 
a fret, which was more wearing than actual work. Many young horses are 
ruined by bad treatment. Home drivers do not know how to use the whip. 
Often thw will flog a hoi*se without reason. ^I’h© loss the whip was used the 
better. The greatest number oi cases of “laziness’’ were caused bv want of 
proper fowl and good driving. 


Klnarscote* April II. 

Present- Messrs. Turner (chair). Bell. Carter, Nash, Melville, Wright, 
Olds, Ayliffe, Bates, Davis, and Cook (Hon. Bee.). 

Whbatorowing. —Mr. Olds read a short paper on his experience m grow¬ 
ing w’heat in the Hundreds of Tickera and Wokurna, and recommended Mar¬ 
shall’s No. 3 and Allora as rust-resisting wheats. The latter vas weak-straw- 
ed and lodged badly, so that it would not be wise to sow it largely , it was a 
good hay wheat. Mr. Davis found that as a rule the early-maturing a’heat 
suffered very little from rust. Considerable discussion on rust took plaet*. It 
was decided to endeavnui to secure an increase of the duty on barley. 

Smut.— In reply to question of pickling oats to prevent smut, the Chair¬ 
man considered pickling would be of greai benefit, but care must be taken 
to dry the oats caretulljr, or they would not run through the drill. Mr. Davis 
cautioned members against drying the oats with lime, as ho had found if a 
great mistake. 


Davenport, April 24. 

Present- Messrs. Hewitson (chairV Ho<lshon, Holdsworth, Welby, P>bus, 
McDowell. Roberts, and Becky (Hon. Bee.). 

Member SHI ©.'^Members do not approve oi suggested alteration in mi>m- 
bership rules. The diffi(*ulty m this locality is to kei'p th roll full. 

The Bureau, —Mr. Holdsworth read a short paper on “Our Bureau: Its 
Aims and Work.” He took it that each Branch of the Bureau should be . 
centre of distribution of information of a nractical kind for the benefit of 
those following the producing interests. Each member of a Branch bhouXd 
regard it as his due to do all in his power to cany into effect the object of 
the Bureau. He thought that the writing of papers and tabling of examples 
of products should not be the beginning and end of their programme. He 
thought thw should go further in their ^efforts to make' the Bureau fa/blpful.' 
They should endeavour to obtain a librarv of literature oti agriculture and 
kindred sul^ects, have quarterly lectures on the fauna, soils, and (^pabiii- 
ties of the district, arrange for visits by the expertc attached to the Dmart* 
ment, etc. The members themselves should be asked to give practaoal hints on 
dam-sinking, care of stock, ouitivation of crops, etc. Then 
they should ar^tme to visit the bolding of one of the members, say, onoe a 
quarter. Mr. Pybus thought the Government might assist the Brancl^ by 
voting a special snm to institutes for the purchase of works of reference on 
ngno^ture and kindred subjects. Mr. Roberts thought it would be better for 
^ own small library, and a system of interchange of 

hooks between neighbouring Branches might be arranged. 
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TvMwn^Mtmw, BoWrtton (cli«ir>« iiro*diieiit, Meljeod, Bischof, Jjau- 
terbach, Eitumermaa, and Payae iHon. Sec.)» and <>ne rifiitor. 

QciinoK Box.—Various ^uesttons wei^e handed in by members. Ca|m 
oats were regarded as the best to sow lor general nurpoaes in the North, and 
the best soil should be seleeted lor the oat crop. The reason why ^‘flatboned*’ 
horses irere considered preferable to “roUnd-boned” horses could not be 
aiiswei*ed by members, who would like to hear from other Branches on this 
point. The general opinion of nvembers was that the spores of smut or bunt 
retained their vitality for some time in the soil. In reply to question of best 
description of cheap, neat, durable farm ^tes, sawn hardwo<xl, well bolted, 
was preferred, if iron gates were beyond the means of the farmer. 

Gbbiw Fonmoa.—Mr. F. H. Lehmann, of Mount Brown, tabled vigorous 
growths of Bearded, Pearl, and Cocksfoot millets. These were grown with 
the natural rainfall, the Cocksfoot millet being the most promising. 


Meadows, April 30. 

Present Messrs.' Kllis (chair), Brooks, Btone, Pearson, Catt, anu Robin¬ 
son (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Hon. Secretary. —Mr. Robinson t.endered resignation as Hon. Secre¬ 
tary and member of tlie Brandi. Mr. Ce<‘il Stone was appointed to the vacant 
ofBce. 

Homkhtead Meetings.— It wa.H decided that it was advisable to hold home¬ 
stead meeting occasionally, and Mr. Stones invitaiion to meet at his resi¬ 
dence at Bulrs Creek was accepted. Considerable discussion on the ravages 
of codhn moth took place. 


Golden Grove* April 29. 

PRRt^BNT* Messrs. Milne (chair), McPharlm, Harpei, Ross, Angove, 
White, Buder, N. J. and A. D. Robertson (Hon. Sec.). 

Membbrshiv. This Branch does not approve of alterations in member- 
8hip rules, proposed by Wilmington Branch, 

Hhebi* on TUB Farm. Mr. S. A. Milne read a paper on this subject. Since 
the fnimer began to use fertiliseia for hi$ cereal crops he has not only been 
getting a more profitable return from the crop, but the fertility of the land 
has so increased that after the cron is cut there is usually an abundance of 
teed where formerly there was hardly enough tor a rabbit. Besides this, the 
teed was much better in quality, and he believed the marked increase of smail 
flocks on farms was due mainly to this. He also thought that in a few years 
the farmer who did not keep sheep would be as rare as the one that did not 
use fertilisers. The one great drawback that confronts many farmers is tne 
lack of arormanent water supply, without which it would never pay to keep 
sheep, when the farmer decides to keep sheep he must make up his mind 
a-hat class of flock will be most orofltable. 'Bliether he will devote h'^s time 
to wool, to fattening, or to breeding lambs for export. Whatever he deckles 
upon he should get good animals of their class. To the beginner most sheep 
of a breed will appear to be very similar, though the expjfH'ienced man will 
dete^ gtwat diflerenoes, and it will often rest on their ability to judge the 
quality of the sheep they were buying whether their deal was a suceess or 
otherwise. The new chirm will almost eertamly make a few mistakes at the 
begmUing, but he quickly learns by experience. In regard to class of stock, 
he theui^t the brewing of lamha most profitable to tlw farmer. Farmers’ 
wool was not o(f the bj»t, as when sheep are kept on the fallows they gee very 
dirty, «aiiid When feeding on the stubbles the wool gets burry, tattenrng 
shec^ was too rtaky for the avenure farmer, but in breeding lambs be has 
thaae strtnga to his bow. He buys the ewe oS shears, gets a lamb from her, aito 
a dip m wool, and at the end of twelve months, when she has got used to the 
imsture^ahe ontd^ gets in prime condition for the butcher. Having deter- 
miaed tnbt lamjb fMuing is most profitable the farmer must decide how he 
IS goiUg to breed thegi. The class of epuntry will to g large extent settle 
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thi»; knit, takuts €vei*ytking kito oontideration. ho thought tho Mormo ewo 
matM to Bkropmre or Doroet Born ram would be best. Too much stress 
eannot he laid on the fact that constitution is the most important factor « 
lai^hreeding. Select larg^^tramed, strong-woolled Merino ewes, of strong; 
oenatxtiition, and asate them with a aeepH»ht>aldered, broad^rumptyl Shropshire 
ram, and the reault was almost certain to be a rigorous tvpe of lamb, unless 
the parents were strong and robiist, they woula not get rigorous-growing, 
quicK-inatunng lambs, which were eissential. It was especially important 
that the sire sncnild be of the best. In buying ewes, he wf»ul<i net six-tooth 
or eight*tooth ewes from one of the large stations, as tliey can be bougnt 
much cheaper than the farmer can breed them, as a large percentage of lambs 
cannot he expected until the ewes are three or four years old. In bleeding 
ewes, therefore, the farmer gets nothing but the wool for three seasons, ana 
this would not pav him. Put the rams with the flock in October. He round 
it paid to yard tne sheep at night, as he got a much larger percentage of 
lambs. For winter lambs, however, this was not of so much importance, »w 
it IS only early in the season that the rams do not work freely. He thought 
it too risky to depei^ entirelv upon the natural Mstiires, and would grow a 
little summer and winter feed. Amber cane and Planters* Friend, ©specially 
the latter, he found a splendid «tand-bv for summer and autumn, and the 
bioad-leaf Essex rape for winter. Twenty acres of each would, with the 
natural herbage, be sufficient for a flock of 2‘>0 sheep. The lambs will matuie 
much quicker during the winter months on rape than on grass. Small pad- 
docks w’ere required. For a flock of 2o0 thev net*d not be more than 40 acres. 
TJ ith small paddocks and fiequent changes, the te<Kl will last longer and the 
sheep do bcttei. 


Clare. April 29. 

PiiESEWT—Messrs. W. 8. Birks (chair) A. P. Biiks, Kelly, Christison, 
Dolan, Dali, and Gieenway (Hon. 8ec.) 

Membbuship.—B ugg««*ted alteiations in membership rules weie discussed 
at length, but decision was postponed until next moeting. Some inembeiH 
tl ought that it wriuld be bettei to do awav wnth the limit of 15 now iinposetl, 
instiad ot retiring one-third of the members annually, as pioposed, 

T*e Past Season.—Mi. A. P. Birks lead a paper reviewing th > harvest 
i©suits of the past season The wdieat crops van^ from good to very heavy. 
Kitiliseis ha<i been tiwly used, and more caic had been taken in the Mdec- 
tion of the seed esp<»ciall> in giving prefeionce to rust-resist.n'^ kinds. P\irm- 
ers had undoubtealy profited from their previous seasons’ experience with 
lust Du?mg the past season the rust had congenial conditions, and the 
value of a man’s standing crop was often entirelv a question of the variety of 
wheat sown. The advent of the combined harvester had ako to be noted, and 
it had demonstratod that by its means the errm was harvested quicker and 
cheaper than with other classes of machines. The past season had also seen 
the introduction of^weed giaders on some tairas, anu though the opeiation ot 
grading was rather tedious, he felt convinced that the extra labour would be 
well repaid, as tlieir seed wheat w’as becoming very inferior owing to tlio 
presence of drake, barley, aplit grama, and foreign seeds. Malting barley 
tad also bc?en ti ied this year. Their own experience was not too satiftfactory, 
as tliev fed the crop off, as with other coreak. The return was 15 bushels per 
acre, and the price obtained 3s. per bushel, so that with the feed .they got the 
crop was by no means a failure. He was convinfed that it-was a mistake to 
feed off barlev intended for grain. Excellent prices had been obtained by 
some growers for their dried apricots, although they could hardly have had a 
worse season for fungus diseases. Apples had borne a good crop, and in 
some varieties the quality was also superior. The apple most higoly valued 
by many of them, fhe Cleopatra, had suffered vary much from the effcMits of 
the wet summer. Bitter pit was mainly responsiM for this. The culls this 
year in packing for export were in many cases three times as numerouB as iras 
usual, rlanters would, thereforq, do well to give this serious consideration* 
and he was disposed to think that linn’s Seedling should be higher uo in the 
list for planting, as it bore well; the fruit was of good quality and remarkably 
free from disease. Bummer nruning had reeeiv^ mote jattention owing to 
Mr, Quinnk demonstrations, but it was evident that the growers would have 
to make a careful study of tW season when doeng his work, as in many in- 
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*t%nm tlie ahoots pitmed had this year made a toot of ainoe. 

One advantage of aummer prtming the Rome Beauty apple he noted was that 
it caused the ftuit to oolour better, an important point in eelling thU 
▼ariety. Vines had done weH,' prodnoina heavy crops of fruit and unusually 
strong tvood growth. Btrange'io sa^. notwithstanding the wet season, they 
had practically eacap^ injury by oidtum. A more anxious time in drying 
currants had rarely, if ever, been experienced in this district, and had it not 
been for the unusually warm weather during the first week in April he doubted 
whether half the crop would have been gathered. The vintage had probably 
exceeded in value anv previous one in that district, and in spite of the un¬ 
usually cool summer he believed that with a fair proportion or Shiras in the 
make the type of wine this season would commend itself to London buyers. 


Booleroo Centrei April 25. 

Present -^-Messrs. Olaok (chair), Nettle Albinus, Steven, Miller, Mirhaei, 
and McMartin (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Best Hat Wheat.— Mr. Nottle had noticed that in The Journal Smart’s 
Purple wheat had been recommended for hay. They were growing a wheat 
under the name of Smart’s Early, snd he would like to know if that was the 
same variety. 

Houses Eating Wheat. —Some of the members differed from statement in 
The Jovinal that carbonate ot soda was a certain cuie tor horses that had 
eaten freely of wheat, as it was not always successful. The Hon. Secretary 
said he found Ammonium causticum (homoeopathic tincture) offectivo for this 
as well as for windy colic. In reply to a question, none of the members had 
heard of horses dying as a result of eating ripe wheat m the chaff. 

Oats foe Feeo— It a as reported that during the past season seven to 
nine bags of oats per acfre had been reaped in this district, and the value of 
oots for feed was referred to. 

Quantity of Manure per Acre. —Members generally used from 70 ft), 

80 lb. of super per acre. Heavier dreraings did not appear to give any appre¬ 
ciable increase in the crop. Members were of opinion that it was better not 
to use the harrows after the drill. 


IWorchardf April 30. 

Present* -Messrs. Scriven (chair), Toop, McDougall, Kitto, Reichsteiu 
Kirkland, Kupke, and Beck (Hon. Sec.). 

Membership. —Members were unanimously in favour of alterations in 
membership rules su^ested by Wilmington Branch, and believe that thei** 
adoption would prove mghly beneficial to Hie wellbeing of the Bureau generally. 

Sanp ON THE Farm. —^Mr. Mol>ougall read a paper on this subject, lit; 
thought every farmer should keep a few sheep, as however small the nock they 
would more than repay him for his outlay and trouble. For their dry dis 
tricts he thought the farmer could not do better than purchase the Oanowte 
Merino sheep, as they were very hardy, good wool producers, and of larjge oar 
case. A good diecusmon ensued, and the nresent high price of ewes and the feat 
of the results of another drought were admitted to be the principal drawbacks to 
the extension of the prsetioeof keeping sheep on the farms. Members thought 
that the ei^rt of such large numbers of the best lambs reared each year taust 
prove detnmeatal in the end to the industry. The pick of the lambs were 
exported, and the onUs often retained for breeding. The depletion of the 
flocks of the State wss alao a serious matter, and a tax of fls. per bead on lambs 
exported, until the nhtural increase in the number of sheep in the State war¬ 
ranted the developmeat of an export trade, was suggested. 

PicmiNO SsEa Wheat.—M enibeni advised the use of the cleanest raia 
water obtainable for preparing solutions for pickling seed wheat. 
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Reeves Plains. April 29. 

Pr^bknx—M essrB. Oliver (chair), Worfel, H. and W. Day, Richter, Car-» 
roll, and W. H. Day (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Hoo-latino Competition. —Considerable discussion took place on the re¬ 
sults of the egjg-laying coui|>etitun at Magill, and disappointment was ex¬ 
pressed at thelmancial returns fioi|i the fowls. 


Kanmantoo, April 29. 

Present —Messrs. Lehmann (chair), Hawthorne, Mills, E. R. H., and 
J. Downing (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Bags as Wheat and Standard Bushel. Mr. W. G. Mills read a paper 
dealing with these two subjects. One very sore point with moei farmers 
that ot late years they had been compelled to pay up to Cd. lor their grain sacks, 
and sell them with the wheat, etc., at practically l^d. eich. He knew the 
buyers contended that they allowed tor this in fixing the nnee they could 
pay tor the wheat, but tew farmers felt satisfied that that was done, butthougiit 
with some reason that it was merely another dodae to souecze the producer. 
With wheat varying in price from 6«. to Ss. per bushel, it w us very difficult 
indeed to believe that the buyers took the trouble to viliie the bags accord¬ 
ingly, and to his mind it would be much more satislactorv to i evert to the for¬ 
mer plan ot buyers giving a prict' tor the wheat and buynig the bags, paying 
according to their condition. He was fully await that they were not likely 
to secure that without complete co-operation amongst tlu‘ farmers, and that 
unfortunately, seemed almost impossible to obtain. Another bone ot con¬ 
tention had to do with the fixing of tiie f.a.q. standard each seaso-n. He could 
not understand wlw the Chamber of Commerce was allowed to usurp control 
of “this matter. The British law fixed the bushel at GO ft), weight, and it 
seemed to him an unwarrantable act for the buyer to dock the seller if the 
wheat did not weigh 68 Ib. per bushel. He was sure himself that buyers would 
find it soon paid them if they allowed the farmer an extra price per bushel 
for wheat over standaixi, and nothing woula do so much to increase the 
weight of our wheat. This was another evil that only co-operation on the 
part of the farmers would remedy, and ho thought that with a little capital 
and forethought the farmers could so alter the system of selling grain as to 
simplify both difficulties, and to benefit both buyer and seller. He would 
suggest that producers within a radius ot ten miles, or more, ii necessary, oi 
any railway station, should form themselves into a company, and arrange with 
the Government to lease some portion of the station yard to them as a grain 
depot. They could then build for themselves an iron mouse-proof store, to 
which they could cart the |^in w fast as possible straight from the field. 
That would save the expenditure on sheds and barns op the farm, most of 
which are very secufw harbours for mice and other vermin ; would save cart¬ 
ing to and loading in and out of the bams, and would enable them to control 
their own wheat. Being also in a position to offer jointly, say, from 
2,(X)0 to 20,600 bags in one line, they would get tho best price offering, or could 
hold if the price did not suit without risk of loss of weight ano bags through 
exposure. This system would also be to the advantage of both shipper and 
miller, as they could then inspect the whole parcel for themselves, and could 
send it straight to ship or mill, as best suited them. They would also be sure 
that both wheat and bags were in better condition than was possible under 
present conditions. This plan would also benefit the railways, as not onlv 
would there be the revenue from the land leased in this way, but the work 
of hailing the harvest would be greatly facilitated, and there would be less 
nak of a block of traffic. A lengthy discussion ensued. One member polhtsd 
out that if Mr. Mills’s suggestion were adopted it would be possible to store 
Jhe wheat in tanks, which would be preferable to bags. Other membbrs agreed 
that it would be of advantage in doing away with the necessity tor purchas¬ 
ing such large stocks of bags. 

FBBTiLiSBBS.-y-Members favoured the use ot super and guano in this dis- 
tnet. Not only did the crops benefit, but the crop or grass following was much 
improved. Al^ut 76 tt>. per aord'of super was considered a fair drying, and 
or guano double that amount was aeoessarv 
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Utetm April 90. 

PmsNT- R, D«er (ohiwr), Jai^ J, Deer, *nd jun. Waet. 

Hornhardt, Venning, A. R. S. and A. R. Rameey (Hon. Sec.), and five viaitori, 

MiMBBitasup.*-^Sttgiested alterationa in membership rules were disoussea, 
and a resolution approving of same was carried. 

PtraoHASB Awn Paoraorioar of Fabm iin»LBM*ifTs—The Hon. Secretary 
read a paper on this subiect. In purchasing implements, he strongly advised 
the farmer to obtain the best of its kind, as although it may cost more it will 
prove t^ cheapest in the long run. He admitted that with many machines so 
nearly alike it was difficult tor the farmer to determine which was best, but ne 
would advise them, where possible, to see the same make machine at work tn 
the field before purchasing. In this connection, their public held trials were 
of great benefit, as different makers’ machines could be seen side by side, a id 
their merits compared and discussed. The care of farm implemenfe was also 
an important matter, and he knew that implements would last much longer it 
propeny looked after. Then, ^ain, small faults of the maker were ottw re* 
sponsible for serious damage. The breakage or wearing ot an aoparently insi.{* 
nificant bolt or connecting link may cause more important parts of the machine 
to get out 01 order; hence the necessity tor good work and material in ail 
parts: He was sorry to admit that too often expensive macoines, such as 
strippers, winnowers, etc., were left exposed to the weather without any pro¬ 
tection. It was especially important that all implements in which wood wis 
largely employed in the manufacture should be carefully looked after. A shed 
of some description should be constructed, and when the implements were 
finished with they should be put under cover. A stone and iron shed with hip 
roof was beet; if a lean-to, care must be taken to give the roof a good pitch. 
Half a ton of iron would roof a fairly large shed, and he considered that in 
two years the value of the water caught from the roof would in this distnc^ 
pay for the iron, without taking into consideration the benefits resulting irom 
the protection of the implements. If atone and iron were bevond the fanner s 
means, a shed built of the best native timber and well thatched, will prove 
very serviceable, but with thatch^ sheds there was always the risk of losing 
implements and sh^ by fire. Paint was also a great tactor in the protectioi 
of implementft consisting partly of wood. New implements should be paint<>d 
eajdi year for the first few years, and afterwards every second year Tires and 
bolts should receive attention, and any repairs necessary carried out before the 
machine is put away for the season. 

Rainfall. —Recorded tor April at Salt Creek, 1.10 in.: at iTtera Plain 
0.81 in. 


IHInlaton* April 23. 

pRSSKNT -Messrs. Correll (chair), H. and J. Mai Lin, Evans Vanston'' 
Twartc, R. G. and B. W. Nowbokl, Anderson, Majer, A. ana J. McKenzie 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Profit from Fowls.- Mr. H. fifartin read a paper on, “»\"ill it Pay to 
Feed Fowls on Wheat at 5s. per Bushel He reminded members of the dis 
cussion on this point last year, when wheat was fetching 5s. per bushel, and 
farmers appeared inclin^ to the oelief that it would not pay to uSe 
clean wheat for fowls’ feed. He determined to test the matter for himself, 
and, by feeding the fowls at ^ee different times on good wheat lie found th it 
a bag lasted about 100 fowls ror two weeks. This meant ^(5 bags for the year, 
or 68. for food. During tlte year ended December 31. 19tt3, his fowls laid 
13,434 egtt, and the pri^ receivM worked out at Od. per doeen, or a total of 
lid., beiideB which he sold 24 fowls tor Is. each, and kiUed others for 
eating. He had, therefore, a little over £14 clear for his trouble of feeding 
wking after the fowls. Considerable discussion ensued, and it was 
unaniifbusW resolved that, in the opinion of this Branch, it will pav to teed 
fowls on wlmt. even at 5ft. per bushel, but to secure this result they must l^e 
properly looked after,' 

Complaint.-— Mr. Vanstone had a number of sheep founderetl 
througa feeding in apaomk where severid bags of oats per acre had been shaken 
out by r«nt|d> weather. Three of the sheep succumbed to the oom^int. 
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Finnlss, April 5. 

PRBSBNr Mc^is S CoU<^tt ((hill) i Collett H liin^Khi and \ h 
Heuk*> (Hon Sec ) wd oiu \isitoi 

Branch Shows The Hon Sicictiiv iiul Mi 1 ColUtt npoit<d hiiMii 
attended the Buieau Show at Mount Coiiipihk and wInU ph ise*<l w th the 
show were lathei disappointed at the Inct that so much tiiru was dootc 1 to 
spoits Ml Collett rcguttcdthit tin oppoi<uiiit> wfts not tikio >1 tin pi 
ence of so man\ pioduoeistf lun (oiisidi H'fl suhiiH:ts denliiic w itli ij^inultin 
Members leport^d on proteedinjjs of StiathilbMi CVintcHin 


Denial Bay, April 31. 

Present —Mcssis Smith (chan) StuluiK Duiincti Lowe G ) ind N\ 
0 Gale (Hon Sec ) and one visitoi 

PiCKiiNG \\hf\t ConsicUiabU discussion on tins subject took pine M» 
Stalling idviscd pnklmgon i good flooi dissohing ^ It) >hustoiu in two gil 
Ions of watei foi each bag of gi im Ibe Cbaiiman would use tin saint (|uan 
titv oi bluestone in foui {gallons of w itei to the bag Mi Lowe did not lixoiu 
the use of bluestone His piactice was to dip the win it in oidinnn w itii 
taking CHie to wtt it llioroughl> and then let it di\ well be lou sowing 'M / 

G J Gale achi'^el sowing sm(ltl^ Ntesl bv hand mstoul of b\ mncliint as the 
1 ittei was likeh to break the smut balls and rc>-intert the send 1 In lion 
fetci€tar> ^eiv larcly pickled bis wheat but hi took tilt to sow only cbm 
seed He was dispose I to igi<( with Mi liowc s mitheid is be bilnycil tint 
it tht wheat weu wetted the spoies ot smut would geiminiti ind it the wli< it 
weie not soyvn until it was thoroughly diy the smut woulel die 

Nfcw Mh^ais Jhe Chanmaii bilie\t la iiiimbei ol new wheats wtic b< ng 
tricil in the (listnet this yem and he specully asked neinbois to make a note 
ot tniu of sowing condition it soil uid othi i (lit i wlmh would help tlu m in 
lepoiting on tlu wheats attei hanest 


Morgan, April 30. 

Prfhent Messis Windebank (chaii> Hiuhn H ihii Ijinchui IJ tup+ 
Hewitt R and H Wohhng (Hon 8ec ) 

C4TTTL CoMPi VINT Soiiio discusaion on losses tioin inpiction ( i diy hib>) 
took place Iwo iiumbeis had noticed cattle in good condition ((piilly is 
liable as those on diT toed 


Mount Bryan East, April 30. 

pRKsBNT Messis Dunstttii (chan) Biyce, Thomas Dan ^Honan T and 
£ 8 Wilks (Hon Sec ) and seweral ywiWs 

Preparation oi^ Land for Sefdino Mr Dunatan lead a short pupei ou 
this subject Preparing the land for seeding commenced with fal¬ 
lowing this should be commenced before the gi iss btgmlft to 
diy or go to seed It should not be latei than th< hist wiek in 
August in thus district and if a good ooyenng ot grass can be ploughinl undei 
it will be all the bcttei A strong an<l suitable plough and a good team of 
horses were neoessaiy He would mough 4\ inrlies to (> inehett deep according 
to the soil as he found deep ploughing retained the moisture bettei thsn shaiiowr 
ploughing During tlie sttmmcr any weeds that appear should be destioyed by 
eultivatino' lightly The fallow sbonld be worked in MauU and Apnl, befoie 
commencing to sow Seeding should not be started too eaily the fiiat wt^ in 
May was quite soon enough fot thid district 
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L6ww6ocl« Afirll ao. 

pBitSRf—Mesprs. T. G. 0!nn S. J. Oimi; Muii4y, Smith, Narr i- 

way, NicholU, Vogel, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.), and nine visitora. 

Boxa.—Mr. Nieholls referred to article in April issue of Journal of Agn- 
euliure. axkd etated that his experience in Bngle&d caused him to agree wit') 
the writer in almost every particular, though he thought the hot fly hurta ih<» 
horse as ite behaviour was strong evidence ot this. 

Bivfim Pit.—M r. Oinn tabled samples ot Cleopatra apples picked on 
February 12, and some gathered that day. The former were only half the sise 
of the latter, and inferior in flavour, though not shrivelled; they were als) 
quite free from pit, whilst those picked on the morning of the meeting were 
badly pitted. 

MBKBXiiBBiP.^Members do not favour any alteration in membership rules. 
The first suggestion of Wilmington Branch was tried some yeara ago, and 
found unworkable; while the other two have been in practice tor years with 
every success. 

Lobqwood Show.—T he show of products held locally proved a great 
success, the exhibits of fruit being particularly good, and although not so 
numerous, were stated by several visitors to have been equal to any exhibited 
at Adelaide. 

■irt , Weight of Bonedust.—T he Hon. Secretary stated that on March 

he purebred a cwt, bag of bonedust for the purpose of testing the loss oi 
Wight by the evaporation of moisture when stored in a hot shed, V^en pur 
chased the hag of ^n^ust weighed llli fib. On March ^6 it weighed 108i fib 
and on April 30 1074 fib., showing a loss of 4 lb in seven weeks. 


Eudunda. April 25. 

PRBSBNT—M^rs. Gosling (chair), Martin, J. and E. T. Pfitzner, Kluske, 
and von Bertouch. 

Mbmbxrship. --Suggested alterations in membership rules were discussea, 
but members came to the conclusion that it would be better to retain the 
present lules. 

Education for Faumbrs’ Sons and Daughters,—M r. vv. H. Marshall for- 
waided a paper on this subject. He suggested the establishment by the De- 

? artment of Agricultuie in country districts oiechools or classes of short dura 
on, where lectures on subjects relating to the practical and scientific develop- 
ment of agriculture and allied industries could be given by competent men 
Ttwy almuld also endeavour to establish, in connection with the Branches, agri¬ 
cultural hbrar-es, suitable textbooks being selected and supplied by tile Dw- 


petina, April 30. 

^®“"5 ichair)-R- Renna, Cocks Fiddaman, Lut* 
WallschuttBsky, and Norton, and five visitors, 

Symons tendered his resignation, owing to in- 
v^n^ meetings, aDd Mr. E. H. Fiddaman was elected to fill the 

nn Wilmington Branch were discussed, but 

no deoimon wnved at. It was, however, resolved to notify absent members 
that unless they attend meetings their names will be struck off the ro^*^ 


Mundoorm, April 29. 
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Rhine Villa, April 29. 

pRBSimr—Messm. G. A. Payne (chair), F. r. and H, \V. Payne, MicKan, 
W. T. aawi J. Vigar (Hon. Sec.). * 

Mbxbbbsbiv. —^Wilmington euggestions for alterations in membership riit<'H 
were endoraed by members. 

SgBBP ON THE Farm. —Mr. H. W. Payne read a paper on “Will Sheep Pay 
at Present Prices P” There was no doubt that sheep were at present letching 
more than their true commercial value, and the question arose as to iiheiuer 
it would pay to buy she^ for re-stocking the pastoral areas. It a man has a 
large area of country, with abundance or teed and water, he thought it v\oul 1 
pay him better to purchase good brooding ewes, or even young wetlieis, now 
than to wait for a tall in prices, as with the pret»ent scarcity of she<'p ho couM 
see no reason for expecting any material tall in priw's. The shwp puichasoU 
at high rates recently and sent north will not bo placetl on the maiket at lo 
duoed prices, and trom now on till after shearing there uould toai'r siioi'p 
sent from the stations. Should the season continue favourable in the pastoi. I 
areas, there must continue a strong demand lur blooding owes and >()ung slu^op 
after shearing. If the present season is late and rather dry there iiinv be a 
small reduction in price, and he would not advise squall holdeis to buy diy 
sheep after shearing to sell again later on. The piico tmvaids tbo ciul of tlie 
yeni would larg^dv depeml upon the season in the upper pastoral areas. V 
good season would cause hardening, a bad one a consuierablo lall in prices 
Most of the membor.s thought slie^p too high in piico to wan-int 1 tuiiois buy¬ 
ing in other than exceptional circiimstancMvs. The Cliainuan Hiought tlu'V 
were too far from the railway to touch the fat lamb trade, ns the lambh would 
deteiiorate too much on the long journey py road. The Hon. Sotietar> tliougiit 
the Dorset Horn ram preferable to the hhiopslnre ioi oio^siiig w’ltli the 
Mei no, as they w’ould get as good a lamb and bettei wool. 


Elbow Hill, May 5 

Present- Messrs. H. Dunn (chair). Wake, J. and 11 Ward, Pik<‘, Wil’i, 
Spence, Hay, and G. C. Dunn (Hon. Sec.), and three visitois. 

Feeding Horses.— Discussion op this subject took place. Mi. Wills 
thought pollard and cock,v chaff the cheapest lood for woiking liorNes, other 
members had horses work well on a mixture of wheat, pollard, and chaff I’he 
Chairman considered oats the best, and at present prices, the cheapest corn 


Port Qermelnp May 9. 

Present —Messrs. Stone (chair), Bleshig, Holman. Smith, Uillam, anl 
Basford (Hon. Sec.). 

Membership. —Alterations in membership rules, suggesicnl by Wilmington 
Branch, were discusscKl at length, and, with the exception of the provision that 
candidates might propose themselvee for election, ifwjy were uiinniniousI> ap 
proved. It was decided to establish a que.stion box m the township, so thOu 
non-members can submit questions on agricultural subjects. 


WalkerlOt April 30. 

Present —Messrs. Rowe (chair), Blieard, Perry, Rogers, Starr, Allen, 
Tuck, Burrows, Jones, and Green (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Annual Report.- -Ten meetings have been held during the year, with an 
average attendance of nine members. One pimer was read, two pruning 
demonstratiomi held, and a very auooeasful show of dried fPuits and home ineuis- 
triea arranged. 
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' Amiftoiif Aurll as* 

PR»i*WT-~MeMira. Thomaa (chair), Gray, K^y, Wbeadon^ *1. and W. Gutn, 
Hughes, Muliett (Hol. Sec,)/ and two viaitora. 

Ma]tBBBBBii'.->Alteratiana in memWrahip rules auggeated by Wilmington 
Branch were diacuased and unanimously approved. 

Btrat Noras ok Wsbat—M r. John Urmiston forwarded paper on t'^ia 
aubiect. To grow wheat auccesatully in this and the adjoining districts out 
side Goyder’a line of rainfall would tax the etforta of the best of farmers in 
some seasons. He had seen land on which great trouble was spent in gettiiig 
it ready for the crop to produce indifferent returns^ while other cropa put lo 
with very little care or method had yielded surprisingly well. He had also 
sew this same country produce vast quantities oi wheat that could not be sur> 
passed tor quality in any wheatgrowing country. There was no doubt that too 
oftep sufficient attention was not given by the farmer co the preparation of 
^6 grain for market. Splendid samples were often rendered inferior througti 
lack ot care in cleaning, smut balls, chaff, and other objectionable matter be'Ug 
left in the wheat, with the result that the buyer docks the seller. He had seen 
a considerable sprinkling of bunt balls in wheat that would otherwise hatre 
been a first-class sample, and which could, with a little trouble, have been blowi 
out in winnowing. ' He was well aware that the larmers had their hands pretty 
well full at harvest time, and probably did not give as much attention as thev 
should to one of the most important branches of the harvesting operations. 
They may perhaps have been disinclined to incur expense on the extra labout. 
Whatever the cause, he was convinced they lost in the end by not cleaning 
their wheat properly. In respect to the question of docking, he xnew there w'»s 
a strong feding amongst farmers. He thought, however, the man who was 
docked for wheat under standard hrd no more reason for complaint than the 
man with over-standard wheat who gets only market rates. Merchants buying 
paicels themselves might be inclined to pay extra for heavier samples, but it 
would be futile to expect them to delegate that power to their agents, as, in 
his opinion, they had enough to do now to restrain the seal ot their agents. 
There were so many contingencies already to be taken into account in dete**- 
mining the value of gram. There was the absence qr otherwise of chaff, r»mut. 
and oilier objectionaole matter, the presence of shrivelleU gram, which would 
give a preponderance of bran, wheat injured by ram before reaping or by Wing 
cut before mature with the binder, resulting in discolouration, and also m im¬ 
parting a heated and fermented aroma to the wheat. Then the “drop^’ of the 
grain into the testing measure would affect the weight per bushel according 
as it was done. While it was possible to get near enough to the correct weig'it 
tor all practical purposes, matfaematical precision was impossible. Everything 
therefore, was not plain sailing for the buyer. There was quite an erroneous 
opinion amongst many farmers as to the money made by wheat buyers, but 
the experience of the South Australian y amiers* Union rendered it unnece^-, 
sary to quote figures to show that fortunes were not easily made out of tlw ’ 
busing. vSTith fair competition amongst merchants, and the farmer’s own 
intelligence to help him, ne thought there was nothing to fear in respect lo 
unfait treatment. 


aiadstofie. Blay 7. 

PiMSKT—Messrs. Sargent (chair), Burton, Smith, Cook, Brayley, Goode 
Greig, McDonald, and W^'ornum (Hon. Sec.). 

MxXBiRSRp.—Members unanimousiv agreed with suggested alterations of 
rules. Discussion on method of determining who should retire first brought 
forth the suggestion that the five senior members should initiate the change. 

FoBMAniK BOR PiCELiKO.— Mr. D. Smith read article from April issue of 
The Joftmal of A^rietdfurei^ and a good discussion on pickling wheat followed. 
In rraly to question, Ifr. Goode thought instances of only one side of a head 
of wj^t being bunted, was due to the spores having attacked and grown m 
the filamente on one^aidf only. Most el Hie members stron^y advocate pick- 
hng I**!! 'ttemA tJi* injury to the seed ir«» referred to. It w«s de- 

cided te o^in n»rmalin, five of Hie members undertaking to carry out 
eAperimenta. 
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WIHuffiffa, April 9. 

P&BAttVt—Me«ara. Pongilly (cliair), Valentine, J. and W. Biiiney, Mau' 
ning, aad Httgbes (Hon. Bee.). 

—Mr. Malpab forwai'ded a pnuer on the pnncipleb winch under 
Jie manuring. It a healthy wheat plant be taken, rootn and all complete, car •« 
tuUy waahed, ^lo as to remove all trac'es ot soil, them plactHJ in a crucible, and 
subjetfted to a strong heat, it will shortly be reduced to ash. and this .ish coi- 
tains the tollowing elements:--Oxygen, potassium, carbon, sodium, hulpliur, 
oaieium, phosphorus, magnesium, silicon, iron, chlorinp, manganese, li they 
added hydrogen and nitrogen to these as being among the gases whicli wer' 
driven off by the heat, they had all the elementai*y substances which belong to 
agricultural vegetation. It was not his purpose to piHMient an 

exhaustive treatise on the growth ot plants; but he would 

confine himself to the consideration ot tne three elements whicn 
affect economic agriculture, and would endeavour to demonstrate 

the relation in which they stand to our agricultural lands, and 
to point out briefly how the seed which is plaiMKl in the soil germinates and 
grows, using these elements to build its structure and produce its seed again. 
These three elements, placed in thp order ot economic importance in which they 
stand to the South Austialian farmer, are phosphorus, nitiogen, and potassium. 
First take phosphorus, which is always estimated in agricultural analysis ns 
phosphoric acid (Pa Oj) The points to consider in connection with it are ita 
effects on the growth of tereals, and the quantities of it which average crops 
remove from the soil. It plays an important part in the development of the 
young piant. It has long been known that young plants w'hi^ have been 
enable to reach a supnly of soluble phosphoric acid immediately after germina¬ 
tion have started on their career with much more vigour than those winch have 
to search for ano in the end get but a scanty supply ot this most necessary 
plant food. This is because it enters largely into the formation of the nucleus 
ot each cell; so that when a young plant, possessing but a small root system, can 
really take up phosphoric acid, it stands to reason that the stait will be 
vigorous. It also influences the yield of gram to a very large extent. Liberal 
dressings of phosphates will stimulate the crop to pi oduce larger and heavier 
grain, though the yield of straw may not be increased to any great extent. 
The following comoaiison of figures will serve to illustrate this. One thousand 
average oat plants were taken, and their period of growth divided into four. 
The plants and the ears were analysed separately, showing tliese results: — 

Oramnies of l\ O^. 

let. 2nd 3rd. 4th. 

Btraw.3.G2 4.95 2.22 1.70 

Kar ... ... 2.30 o.36 10.07 12.o2 * 

It would be seen that, as the plant matures, the grain not 

only appropriates all the phosphoric acid which the roots take 
up, but robs the straw ^ of a large portion or th.at which 

was previously fixpd in its tissues. Although the proportions in which 
the ash ingredients exist in crops vary so much with tne varying conditions 
under which crops are grown, that it is impossible, without cai'etull.y analysing 
each sample, to say how much a given crop has taken out of the soil per aero, 
yet numerous analy^ have established averages which are sufficient to go 
upon when the (Question of how much manure should be applied per acie com< s 
up. The following are some of Professor E. von Wolff’s averages 
Comp.: 1,000 parts. 

G^in -* Nitrogen. Potash. Phosph. Acia. 

Oats . . . . 17.6 4.8 ofs 

Wheat . 20.5 5.6 9.0 

Barley J6.0 2.8 5.6 , 

Peas a5.8 10.1 8.4 

Straw— 

Oats 6.6 16.3 2.8 

Wheat . 5.6 11.0 2.0 

Barley . 6.4 10,7 3.8 

Peas 10.4 9.9 3.5 

Taking a 90-bushe] crop yield as a standard (1,200 lb. to 1 240 lb. of wheat per 
acre), it will remove about 11 lb. of phosphoric acid. This is not very mnen 
but when the quantity supplied in a dressing of superphosphate is oonsidereo* 
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the siffnificMioe of tho ^guiW will be xxxoaco iippuiwnt. Nitregen is Uie iwxt 
element to consider. The action of this on tue plant goes largely towards 
bdiMine no rank v^Stative tissues. Particularly does t^s appl^ to the 
growth of MTOs. Where a crop has been plentifully supplied with nitrates it 
appears to be not only nourished, but stimulated. It produces a heavy orop 
m leaf or flagi and the root ^stem searqhes out as much of the available nutri-^ 
tton in the soil ss it can find use for. On this account nitrates have at times 
been called eahausting; but the term can nardly be considered oorreot 
Analysis of such a crop will show that no higher peroentage of ai^ has been 
taken out of the soil than would be the case of a crop not treated with nitrates. 
Only if two tons be grown on the land instead of one ton, it is to be exp^tod 
that it has taken up a corresponding quantity of ash ingr^ients. This stimu 
lating action is attributed more to nitrates than to organic manures; but t 
any time a soil rich in nitrogen, whether it be chemical or organic, if oth^r 
conditions are favourable, will carry a luxuriant crop, but the yield of grain 
w ill be very probably small. The table previously given shows that a 20-bu8' .*1 
crop has taken about 514 ft. of nitrogen per acre. Potash is the nutritive ele¬ 
ment which, so far, has caused the South Australian farmer the least anxiety. 
Its application to crops results in a healthy formation of stems and seeds; 
though it does not looge in the S€»ed8 to such an extent as in the straw, 
as wul be shown by the table. All leguminous plants take up a large amount 
of potash, so that where 1,0(X) ft. of wheat take only about 5 ft. from the soil, 
the same weight of peas will take from 12 to 13 ft. Plants grown with a 
plentiful sup^V of nitrogen, but a scanty supply of potash, show little inch la- 
tion to npen, but remain stunted and green. Then thoy came to the condition 
of these elements in the soil, then sources as plant food, and the methods 
employed in aujpienting any or all of them, should the soil appear to be defi¬ 
cient. In the nrst place it is necessary to at rive at a correct idea of what i 
soil really w. Simply, it may he viewed as made up of three parts. First, a 
great bufic of inert substance which will not contribute at all to the nourishment 
of a plant. This is composed of sand, clay, stones, etc. It may have a physical 
ekact, but it contains no nutritive elements. Heooiidly, the small quantity of avail¬ 
able plant food. Thirdly, a mass, which comes second in size, of material which, 
under the influence of various chemical agents m the soil, is constantly break¬ 
ing down and yielding plant food. It may come into use quickly or slowly, 
according to existing conditions but were it all available to the depth of a 
foot it would present a soil which would grow enormous crops ror generations 
to come. But such is not the case, and long experience has shown that after 
the freshness of virgin soil has been taken away they must resort to artificial 
moans in ordei to secure at least a fair ciop. There are seveial methods of 
increasing the available plant food The first is by treating the soil in such 
a manner that the insoluble eh’m‘'nts become soluble. Frequent working 
of the soil, by exposing it to the an and sunlight, will bring tms about, and 
preserving a good tilth maintains the soil lU a moister, cooler condition, thui 
enabling the yayious ferments to act on insoluble matter, and to render it 
soluble Addition of amendments, such as lime, gypsum, oi salt, and, lastly, 
by adding soluble plant food Phosphoric acid exists in the soil in the form of 
phosphates of calcium, iron, and aluminium All three are insoluble. They 
are biought slowly into use bv the weak acids in the soil, and by the acids 
genetnted by the toots of plants. The phosphates of iron and aluminium are 
more insoluble than phosphate of lime, but commercial chemistry deals witli 
foui phosphates of lime — 


Monooaluio, C» (PO^), . 
Bloaldo,*Ca;. H, (POJ, 
TrioUoie. Ca, (PO J, 
Tetraoaloio, Ca, iPOJ, Ca 0 


Soluble in wsrter. 
Soluble m weak acids. 
Soluble in strong acids. 
Soluble in weak acids. 


Tricalcio phosphate ia contained in bones and phospbatic rocks: but when thes^ 
are treated with strong sulphuric acid it is converted into monocalcic phos¬ 
phate. Superphosphate is the result of this process, and is a mixture of mono- 
caloiqiphosphate and gypsum (oalcium sulphate). If kept for long, it b^ins 
to revert first to bioaldo, and finally to tricalcie.phosphato. Now. when super 
is applied to a soil, first rain dissolves it, and it permeates the surface 
layers mora thoroug^^ than that could be brought about bv any mechanical 
means. But the lime in the soil soon iviverts it to the insoluble tricalctc phos¬ 
phate. tWs is so evenly distributed just around the seed that the 

i^ts upiokly take advantage of it: but no amount of rain will remove it from 
ttM •Oil wban onoo it is ftt»d. TetniMicic ohoophote U Oontoined in basic 
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«Ug> but the aoinbilitv of this mtMiure is too variable to sp^ak ot it with much 
oertsinty. The knowlec^e of this fixation of phosphates in the soil reassures 
thm as to the advisability of heavy dressings of manure. Except on wiet and 
acid soils, it is not carried down into the subsoil. It remains fixed in the top 
layers of ihe soil, and if the crop does not get it one year, it will get it the next. 
Now, when they apply 100 lb. of 36 per cent, super to the soil, they add 16.6 
per oent. of phosphoric acid to the soil, of which a 20>bushel crop will remove 
11 to 12-lb. in tlm grain alone, and the straw will remove another 4 to 6 lb 
So a dreesing of 100 ib. leaves the soil no richer, if not a little poorer, than 
it was befoie. When manures of a lower value are added at the rate oi 1 cwt. 
or less per acre, and a fair crop is obtained, it is obvious that it is only a 
matter of time for the soil to become so impoverished that it will no longer 
answer to light dressings. It seems probable that the reason why fallow laud 
often responds to a light dressing of phosphate is because the manure round the 
%6ed at the time of germination gives rise to healthy, vigorous voung plants, 
which develop a strong root system, and are consequently enabled to hold their 
own; but the fact remains that this cropping will in time reduce the fertility 
of the soil. The tricalcic phosphate in boiiedust is dependent on natuvsil 
agencies to render it availaole as plant food. Although it is the cheapest form 
of phosphate on the market, this insolubility places it at a disadvantage. It is 
possible to get nearly all the value of a drensing ot super in the nrst year, and 
the remainder in the two following; but a dressing of bonedust will show its 
effect for as long a period as ten years. It remains, then, to be considered 
whether it is not better to lay out an amount which will give a quick return, 
rather than a somewhat less amount, which will take three tim^s ^ long to 
come back. Nitrogen is found in the soil, either in the fpim of nitrates, or 
ammonium salts, or in organic compounds formed by decaying animal or vege* 
table matters. Although agricultural plants will absorb ammonium salts, ani 
there appears to bo reason for supposing that ammonia is necessary for the 
building up of certain parts of a plant; y^, on the whole, nitrates seem lo 
be the more important form of nitrogen,, and the one which can be applied with 
greater safety to a crop. In fact, wnefe conditions are favourable, ammonium 
salts are converted into nitrates by the ferments existing in the soil. Should 
a farmer wish to add nitrogen to the soil in a chemical form he must use eitlier 
nitrates or ammonidm salts. They had seen that 20 bushels of wheat per acre 
removed 26 ib. of nitrogen, while 1 cwt. ot nitrate of soda contained 16.5 ib 
nitrogen, and 1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia 28 ib. nitrogen. At first sight, .these 
figures make the question of nitrogen in their soils appear somewhat serious, 
and seem to present a prospect ot their expenses for manure being consider¬ 
ably raised in years to come. But there are other sides of the nitrogen ques¬ 
tion which introduce much less expensive methods, and, it might almost be 
said, methods which, while they renew the nitrogen in the soil, at the same 
time pay the farmer for using them. The third form of nitrogen mentiohed 
was organic nitrogen, and this is very important form. All decaying veg - 
table and animal matter in the soil goes to form that dark mould which 
known by the name of humus. This contains nitrogen, thougli not in a form 
available for plant food. But where the soil is in a moist condition, and more 
specially if it be loose, the ferments in the soil are, rapidly or slowly, accord- 
ing as the temwraturo is high or low, converting the nitrogen ot the hum os 
into nitrates. Nitrates and ammonium salts are readily soluble. Nitrates es¬ 
pecially are quickly leaclied out of the surface soil, and carried by rain water 
into the subsoil. Ammonium salts are retained to a certain extent by soils 
rich in humus. Not only does humus contain and retain nitrogen for the use 
of crops, but it has a physical effect upon the soil which must^not be overlooked, 
and may as well be mentioned here m put bv itself later on". Jt retains mois 
tore in the surface layers of the soil, afid it improves the tilth of the land. 
This 18 likely to be a serious question in years to come if chemical manures 
are used as unintermittently as they are now. Heavy cropping will remove the 
humus from vhe soil, and its physical conditions will be altored very much toi 
the , Dryings ©f farmyard manure stand first as a means <ff restoring 

to the soil; but next to that, and, so far as practicability on a large soaU* 
goes, before that, comes the practice of ^een manuring. The plante us^ tor 
t*®*® nj»n«riog, M a rule, are tboie wliicb prodaoe an abundance of niaoulent 
Tegetation in a abort of time. Their roots quickly search out nutritive 
elems^ from tlw Mil, oftM going to a ooMiderable depth. Wnen the crop is 
plough^ in, it w aU deposited at the depth of Svo or six inches below the «!■- 
face. Ttat mem tiiat mmh nutntien is brought to the tnitac# of the soil 
to support a fair crop. Nitrates and immoninm salts, which miSit haw baeT 
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Urg6 quantity of kumus, wuich uot only contuina nutritivo el« 
menttt, but ka» «uck an important physical effect on the soil. &uch manures 
as blood manure, guano^ and sonie boneduats contain organic nitrogen. ' 4 .here 
is this advantage with them: they do not*leach out of the soil with the first 
rain, but come into use more or less slowly. Ix^guminotui plants, as is well 
known, possess the power to fin nitrogen from the atmosphere in the soil. Ox. 
rather, this is brought about by certain ferments which that class ol plants hat • 
hour on their roots. This makes the growing ot leguminous crops, where con 
ditions are favonrabU^, a praotioe of considerable importanoe. Not only do 
they yield a return themselves, hut they leave the land richer in nitrogen than 
it was before they were grown there. There remains but little to say qn the 
subject of potnssic manures. As a rule, potash is the last of the three sue 
stances under consideration to run out in the soil. It is taken up in smaller 
quantities by crops, and is generally present in the soil tar in excess of the’r 
needs. It exists in the fotm of insoluble double silicates, which are rendered 
available by the action of carbon-dioxide in the rain water. Dressings of gyp¬ 
sum will increase the available potash in a soil. But to increase the actual 
amount, sulphate and muriate of potash and kainit must be resorted to. 
Having now considered, though brieny, the relation in which nutritive elemeils 
stand to both crops, and the soils in which crops grow^ it only remains to indi¬ 
cate as simply as possible by what methods a plant build^ up its structure and 
finally vielns its perfect fruit. First comes germination. \vhen a seed w 
placed in contact with moisture it at once begins to absorb water, and to swell 
in consequence. The absorbed water quickens the germ of the seed, and at the 
same time begins to dissolve the nutritive elements stored up there for the fint 
use of the young plant. The hret organ to appear is the radicle, which pushes 
its way down into the soil; and the next is the plumule, ishich pushet up¬ 
wards, and develops the loaves of the plant. By the time tlie plant has usjd 
up all the food in the seed it has established relations with the surrounding 
soil, and is quite ready to carry on an independent existence. i5ut its future, 
whether it is to be a success or a failure, depends largely on whether at thi6 
time it is able to make a vigorous start. The same principle applies to plants 
as to animals. Htunt a young animal, and every one knows no amount of 
sui^eq^nt care will ever quite retrieve the loss. Conversely, give a young 
animal a good start, and, later on, should misfortune come, ir seems to have i 
reserve force which will carry it through a good deal, bo with a crop, a bad 
start is about the worst thing that can happen to it, while a good start means 
half the battle. They must now follow up the absorption 01 the ash in¬ 
gredients. It will not bo necessary to make an exhaustive study of the organs 
of a plant in order to understand the function of nutrition, it will be sufii 
cient to examine what may be termed a simple cell to obtain all the illustratiiu 
neceesary. A simple cell consists of walls of a membrane of cellulose, and 
within the walls may be found free water, a jelly-like substance called proto¬ 
plasm, and in this a tiny spot called the nucleus. It was to the cell wall a id 
to the nucleus that be would direct attention. Here it will be necessary to 
explain a simple physical law*, in order that they may understand the relation 
which exists between this free water and the membranous walls of the cell, if 
an ox bladder bo filled with water, it will in some respects resemble a vegetable 


on until both the outside brine and the contained water have reached the earn® 
degree of saltness. More than this, if the contained water were a solution of 
suj^r, the sugar would pass out, and the salt would pass in, until the two 
scaufjons w^w perfectly mixed. This is called the law of osmose. All salts 
which crystaUise obey this law, and they are termed crystalloids. But there 
IS a class of substances which, though they may dissolve readily in water, do 
not«^y it, and they are termed colloids. For example, if the bladder cot' 
^tained a solution of a eaUoidal substanoe like gelatine the salt would readily 
foiw its way into the hl W n er, but the gelatine would not pass out. Now, they 
®ould ^Aduy; undet^fM what happens when a plant buries its roots in ta’a 
iit ' ^ • sponge soaked with aolutions of ash inuredi- 

wIK^. are oells. The fialta in the soil at once diffute 

throti|fh the tiig||lnto ^e cells. But these adjoin other cells, and the sail 
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pawes on, making room for more to follow, and ao on, until it reaches the utter* 
moat parts of the plant. But in building up its structure the plant fixes some 
of these salts, taking them out of solution, which means that the solution m 
the cell is weaker than that in the soil, and so a fresh movement sets in. But 
some of the ash ingredients are insoluble in the soil water, if the bladder, 
which is used for ilnistratiou, were filled with a weak mixture of hydiochloric 
acid and water, and placed on a layer of limestone in the bucket of water, it 
would soon be found that the bladder contained calcium chloride, which would 
show that some of the acid had passed through the membrane, and dissolved 
the lime, and the resulting salt had in turn passed back into the bladder, 'i his 
is exact!V what happens between the root cells and the insoluble ash ingredients 
in the soil The roots develop weak acids, which digest insoluble matters as 
t^ey come across them. Bo tnese functions are earned on during the whole 
growing season of the plant, which season extends actually from the time oi 
germination until perfect maturity has been arrived at; though practically it 
IB from germination until the blooming of the plant. Careful observation has 
led to t& following conclusions:—“The weight of the live crop is greatest at 
or just before the time of blossoming. After that period the total weight 
diminishes. The organic tissue (dry matter) continiiafly increases in quantity 
up to tho maturity of the plant. The loss after the time of blossoming fails 
entirely upon the water of vegetation. At the time of blossom the plant hai 
its graatest absolute quantity of water of vegetation, while its least quantity 
of this ingredient is round when it is fully ripe.” The greatest quantity of 
ash ingredients is taken up during the period which lies between germination 
and full bloom. Although tho part of the crop which appears aoove ground 
will considerably increase in ash ingredients just before it becomes fully ripe, 
it draws these from reserve stores in the roots, and not at the expense of the 
soil. So that what may be termed the growing periwl is that during whica 
the crop has a direct relation to the nutritive elements which are placed 
its disposal in the soil. This growing period is long or short, according to 
climatic conditions. So long as the soil contains sufficient moisture to hold the 
ash ingredients in solution, crops will grow on it; and tho vigour of the crop 
will be in direct proportion to the warmth of the climate. Consequently I ho 
longer and more vigorous the growing period the greater the Quantity o) 
manure which may be used; and at the same tim< the less need there is for 
the use of immediately soluble manures. Because, under such conditions, 
namely, heat and moisture, a hundred and one agencies are brought into pisy 
to render insoluble manures soluble. If, on the other hand, the growing season 
18 short, readily soluble manures must oe used. For one thing, presumably 
the rainfall is not heavy enough to easily leaoh them into the subsoil, and t 
the same time it is necessary to force the young crop along, so that it may stoi’e 
up reserve materials against any unfavourable period which may befall during 
Its grow mg season. 


WoodsIdCf May 2. 

PuBSENT—Messrs, Caldwell (chair) Hutchens, Drogemuller. hauterbacn, 
James, Pfeiffer, Rplbusch, Fowler, Keddie, and Hughes (Hon. Bee.). 

MKMBEiiSHiP.-t-Members endorsed alterations in membership rules sug¬ 
gest^ by Wilmington Branch. 

. The Qualifications of a Farmer. —Mr. G. F. Lautorbach read a paper on 
this subject. ' Many people seemed inclined to look down upon the farmer, 
but, in his opinion, the farmer’s calling was one of the mosf honourable, use¬ 
ful, and difficult. A man may become hiffhlv efficient by the time ho reaches 
the ai^e of twenty-five in a number of callings usually considered of higher rank 
than the farmer; while it takes a whole afetime to become a thorougmy prac 
tical and skilled cultivator of the soil. Just consider the many and yaried 
phases of farm work. The farmer must be a good judge of land, and hare the 
ability to determine how to work the various classes of soil on his property 
With judicious tillage and discrimination in the use of fertilisers and the 
sefection of crops, even poor land may be made to produce profitable returns. 
but, at the same time, injudicious treatment of the same land mav easPy 
prove ruinous to the proprietors. He revetted that ploufl^ing matches had 
Mne out of fashion, as, in his opinion, good plou^ing was not only satisfactory 
to l^k at, but was also a factor in Bucoeasral cultivation. If the land is pro¬ 
perly turned it is better for working the harvesting machines; bad pleu9hifig, 
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lotitia thlit lie WM einng the xAiUcers a teed of «boiled wheat eTef^^ day. J 
adriiod dry owle wheats which was done, and we have had no tui'* 

ther trouble. 1 oouid give many instanced of vhie kind. All the evideioe 
mppeen to point to the want in the soil of important aoil oonatituente that to 
necessary for the Proper nutrition of animals feeding on it; in other words, 
soil exhaustion. Post«mcrfcm appearances*—There is an absence of change 
which would enable the cause of death to be read'ly stated, and any of the 
changes that do occur can be accounted for by the disturbance of the digestire 
functions. The stomachs are usually loaded, sometimes the omasum is im¬ 
pacted and dry, the intestines generally empty or containing fluid only; the 
bladder is generally mnpty and the gall bladder very full and the brain in<l 
spine are more or less congested. All tne remedies and preventives sre^ after 
all, only palliative. Fanners should not forget that they have been taking the 
nutriment out of the soil for years without giving any return, and that the 
whole trouble lies in the poverty or exhaustion of the soil. 


Arden Valet May 2. 

PaasKi^T--Messrs. Warren (cliaii), Pearce, Fnckei, Schuttloffel, Miller, 
Francis, Khngberg, W. and J. Wilhss, and Hannomaim (Hou.. See.), and tao 
visitors. 

Mbmubrship --Alterations^ sugge«it<Ml b\ Wilmington Biancii m raembei 
ihip rules were diacussed and agrcM to, with Ihe excseption that inembors d d 
not like the idoi of candidates proposing ttiemsohes foi election. 

Hokr Garden.— Mr. Pearce read a papoi on nlea for the garden, and 
how t<i make the home attractive. He referred to the many raifiires m the 
North during the past ten years with gardens, but stated that he had been 
Huceossful in spite of all drawbacks m securing, during the oast two seasons, au 
abunda ce ot fruits, mainly i>eaches, nectarines apricots, quinces, almondj, 
plums, and grapes, which he would recommend for cultivation m the North. 
Where possible, the garden should be laid out where surlace drainage waiters 
can be divei*ted on to the land As much water as possible hom the hiUwdss 
fwid roi^s should be secured, and the ground *nven at least one tliorough soak 
ing during the winter. He also found it all-important to keep out birds and ver¬ 
min. A vermin-proof fence would kp^ out the latter, but tne 
bird* were more difhcult to scarel'^fte did not find it difficult to, 
frighten the sparrows and other amln birds; crows could be caught 
in traps; but the parrots were very troublesome to deal with. 
He had found shooting the only method of any value, and it was 
necessary to encourage the women to use a light, handv shotgun, a* they wer.i 
about the house all the time, whereas the men folk were away so much. He 
had taught his wife t-o shoot, and now he found that on an aveiage it did not 
take more than five or ten minutes of her time each day to keep the parrots 
away. For ornamental trees he recommended sugar gums and pepoer trees tor 
this district. Members generally agreed with Mr Pearce, and thought more 
Attention should be given to the conservation of water for irrigating small 
areas in the northern districts. The idea of teaching the women folk to shoot, 
as a means of preventing losses of fruit, was also supported, 


Stockport, April 25. 

a 

Pnnsansv—Messrs. Oodfree (chair), Stribling, Thomas Perry, Howard, 
Watts, Hogan* andddurray (Hon. See.), 

PtoxLnra Bvbh WAbat. Discussion on quantity of bluostone to use took 
place, Ho^ members use B oas, to the bag of wheat. One used t ib. of bloe^ 
atone dkeolved In four gallons of water lor three bags of wheat. Two mettiberf 
are tr^g formalin this yesr. 
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Mount Pltesantf April 13. 

PBasSKT—^Me 6 Brs. Phillis (chair). Thomson, Mill<>r, Drogemuller, Maxwell*, 
Tapsoott, and Giles. 

MlMBHiAflHiP.—Suggested alterations in membership rules were discussed 
at length, and it was unanimously ivsolved that this Branch is unable to 
roopmtnend the adoption of the rule wat one-third of the members should 
retire annually, to affoid an opp< 5 rtunitv to got new blood into the Branch. 
The experience of this Branch duting fifteen years is that most of the young 
members who have joined at different times soon drop out, and difficulty is 
experienced in keeping up the roll. 


StansPury, May 7. 

Pbbsbnt—M essrs. Sheriff I'chair) Anderson, Faulkner. Jones. Pitt, and 
CJornish (Hon. Sec.) and ono visitor. 

MEHBERSHtr.—It was un'animou.sly resolved that this Branch support 
alterations in membership rules as suggested bv Wilmington Branch. 

PiirNiNG.— -Arrangements were made tor pruning demonstration by Mr. 
Geo. Quinn, and show of cultivating and other garden implements, on July 6 . 


Port Elliot, May 21. 

PiiESENi Messrs McliCfKl (chaii), Pannel, Nosnoilljv, (iiien. and Har¬ 
greaves (Hon. Sec.). 

VEOPT4TION Diseases Biir. This was discussed nt some length, and a 
number ot the clauses failed to iiTeet nith the approval ot members. 


Gawler River* April 29. 

PiiFSKNT - Messrs. Parker (chair), I^eak, M inckel, Baldwin, Kreig, F. and 
H. Boediger, Dawkins, Day, and Bray (Hon. Bee.), and thr(>e visitois. 

Ghading Seed Wheat -Mr. H. Roediger reported on trial of grading 
machines held at Roseworthv College. The Mayer t^rader did very satistaetoiy 
work, an<l turned out a magniti(?eut aamole of seed wheat. 

Seedihg.- Mr. UoodigCr initiated 9 disciisfeion on seeding operations. He 
took it for granted that the fallow’ was clean aiui good condition. He woulti 
sow ♦onl.v sound, plump grain, and adhere to w’ell-t^ted larioties of wheat; 
rust-resistant sorli shomd constitute the bulk of the crop. Kaily, rust- 
escaping varieties slmuld be used to a liniitcMl cxtint. New Kinds should be 
tested on a small scale before being largly grown. In pickling seed, bluestone 
and formalin wore most useful The hot water treatment was not largelv 
8 dopt€Hl owing to the bother, W’hile patent pickles wore, as a rule, avoidea. 
Four ounces of bluestone in U gallons of watei was sufficient for one bag ot 
wheat. Formalin was used at the rate of 1 Ih. to 40 gallons and had one great 
advantage over bluestone, in that it did not affect the germination of the 
seed. So far mineral super has, on theisrhole. in proportion to the oost, given 
best results of any manure tried. It was advisable to harrow after the drill,* 
as the land is left more even, and facilitates harvesting operations. A good 
discussion followed. All members agreed that good plump seed gives the best 
results, and, with one exception, that pickling with bluestone was a proven* 
tive of smut. Various methods of applying manure to the land arc practised. 
Some drill the manure in early and broadciuit the seed later on. While good 
results are usually obtained, it is found that with early rains there is a vigor¬ 
ous growth of weeds by seeing time. The general practice, however, is to 
sow seed and manure together. Mr. F. Roediger staied that where the land 
was infested with poppies he found it a gCod plan not to harrow at once aft^ 
seeding, but to wait until June, and then to harrow across the drilling. Laroe 
numbers of poppies would be destroyed, while on heavy land the wheat would 
benefft matermlly by the harrowing. 



joCTMTAt ov MmcmamM {Jw i, imi. 

Wnnfta-Varoowatt. May 21. 

pu^-i-Vmut, HmA (^irt, H*tberly. Pmcm, aSMn, Tixd, J)awd, 
Hndg^. EintiMalaf JVunoM, J^nktiM, MoLeoa, Pearce, Hunt ana Boexke 
(Hon Seo)« 

Hixmsemp -^-Members |in{»jroved of aoj^oetod alterations m mecnbezohip 
rules, with the exception that they thought it not advisable to allow candidates 
to nominate themselves Tlua should be done in each case by a member of the 
Branch 

pASFALUX Dilaxatvm —Mt, Pascoe, refernns to editorial footnote to paner 
on this subject pointed out that he did not suggest the cultivation or this 
nlant indisorimmately in the North, but that fanners should try it on a small 
scale on lowdying land or along watercourses, where the ground was of con¬ 
siderable depth, and couM be flooded “Success** was a relative expression 
Hiey could not expect to get the growth they would secure in the wet ais- 
tncts, but the same applied to wheat What constitutes a successful crop in 
the dry areas would be regarded as a partial failure in the South-Stot The 
paspalum was highly spomn of in New South Wales as a drought-resisting 
ro<laer and, as its nutritive properties were very high, it was worth trjing 
It has been grown successfully from seed in South Australia, both on ploughed 
land and on pasture, without any preparation Two memoers intend trying it 
this yeai in tnis district 


NaracoortCf May 14. 

BassENT Messrs Forster (chair) Cbtton Attiwill, Caldwell, McLay, 
Puflteld, Coe, and Schinckel (Hon Sec ) 

South-Eastern Conference - Delegates reported on proceedings of Coi- 
teience at Bordertown, and a vote of thanks was accorded to Tatiara Branch 
tor its hohpitality 

Blow Fty —The Hon Secretary refeired to injury caused to sheep this 
year ^ the blow fly, the season having apparently been very favourable to the 
fly Sheep dip, kerosine, and turpentine had all been usea suooesefully as 
preventive, but the Chairman considered that the best remedy was personal 
attention at this season of the year, especially to breeding ewes 


Luclndale* April 30 . 


Present —Messrs Feuerheerdt (chair), Mclnnes, Tavender, Limbert, Car¬ 
michael, Williams, Matheson, and Beatton (Hon Sec ) ana two visitors 

Brands Act and Sheet Stealing — Paj^r by Mr T Redman, of Kingston 
Branch, was discnssed and the members approved of suggestion that the Brands 
Act should be amended to provide for the proper waybilling of travelliiig 
stock 

Wksti AN Australia —M!i S Tavender read an interesting account 
of a visit to Western Aiutraha His family having out¬ 
grown his preeent holding, he visited the neighbouring State 
with a view to taking up some ot the land suitable for mixed 
iRmung, grasin^, and gardening which the Western Australian Lands 
Department so vndeiy advertised Going from Perth, through the farming 
dktriots of '^jTork Beverley, Wagm, etc to Katanning, m three stam, he had 
an oppoi^unito of examining the aoil etc , and was much disappointed with it 
as a whole For miles the railway line is unfenoed, and stock of all kinds are 
ipn^ally coMiuaious by their absenoe Apparently as yet only the gullies and 
laiM along toe cre e to are much sought alter tor farming thbugh most of the land 
IS heavi]^ timbered—an indication ol good soil At Wagin many South Aus¬ 
trian mm^ia hayo settled, and the soil there is a little bettor than near the 
railway line In many places further back there were sandy slopes similar to 
tome of the eloom mm local sandhills to the swamns, but without the fern, 
and If he wanted tei^ for wheatgrowing he would prefer the Wagm laikl to 
any other he saw in Western Australia, At KatanniEg the soil is smi^ ai^ 
eomemat similar There were some lam vineyards and orehards here, but, 
pebbly omin to hie twenty;^ yeeie & the Anmwtoo JUitriot, he y/m not 
partionleriy i mpr ess ed with them Coming hack^Trom Katonning to 
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irio tlw #o|l is 6»tidT and an ironatone mixture, varying irom almost 

pure on the nilltops to gravelly l^m in the gullie«^, and all growing 

mu<)h timber. From Narrogin he drove along the proposal rail route to 
CoUie« eitd through the 800,000 acres now being adveitiwd. In this locality, " 
on the way to Williams, the soil is not so gravelly and has becui settled tor 
niatiy years. It is still mostly heavily timbered. In the advertised rountrj, 
tor hve or six* miles, the soil is rather gravelly, and covered with a fine, silver 
gi ass, as dry as stubble. Then he passed into sand plain country, which, it 
it were not for the poison bush, would feed a few sheep to the acre. 1 weaving 
iiere he inspected some selected land on the Arthur River somewhat abm e i e 
average quality. Although settled tor nearly twenty years, prwluce has to be 
carted forty to fifty miles to the railway. Sheep wore seen in some stubble 
paddocks; but, in order to prevent the sheep getting on to the poison bush, the 
paddocks are enclosed with pig-netting with barb-wire above. From hero 
commences the jarrah country, consisting very largely of ironstone and Hind 
mixture, rocky in places, with gullies ot good black, sandy loam, all heavily tim¬ 
bered. port known as the Collie Flats is mostly low-lving, wet in winter, 
and covered generally with a kind of ti-tree. The soil is heavier and free from 
gravel, with good sandy loam, suitable for onions and potatoes, in parts. The 
area, however, is very limits, and the best has alreiul.y been selecte^l. Jhe 
remaining nine miles to Collie is all jarrah forest, and. in his opinion, likeiy 
to remain unselected, except in small patches, rrom Collie, aeioss the ra'ige 
to Brunswick Junction, is jarrah forest and very steep hills, with soil ot a 
little better quality. This is described in the official pamphlets as similar lo 
much of the Gippsfand country, but he failed to find any ian<l to t^omp^re \u ' 
Gippsland. From here he went along the Bunburv une to Perth, ana, 
altnough patchy, the land was the best average country he inspected. Some of 
tlie land is very wet in winter, and is being drained. It is heavier in places, 
and similar to the land around Dry Creek. There were some fairly good gai - 
dens, and some good orange groves and vineyards in this locality. At Harve,\ 
oranges promise very well indeed. At Armadale the vines were good, but, to 
his mind, the fruit was not so rich or sugary as that grown in South Aus¬ 
tralia. In other parts there were good gullies lor vegetables gardens, etc., 
but, with the block of 800,000 acres open to selection, which he particularly 
went to see, ho was much disappointed. He read Mr. Grasbv^>* very sanguine 
reports in the Western Australian papers, but the impressions he formed were 
very different; from the point of view of mixed farming the country was vpi> 
poor. What he was particularly struck with was the startling predominance 
of the ironstone grav^ and sand country. His iuipressions were not the result 
of a journey by means of the railway throuo»‘h tho c(>untr\, bui of careful in¬ 
spection as a would-be settler, and his travels extended over 500 miles, wilh- 
out counting wayside trips, and part of the time be was camping out. Whil<* 
admitting that they could probably grow more wheat and hav than they 
needed he did not think West Australia would be a serious competitor tor many 
years in the export of fruit. In the dairying industry h'x did not see much 
prospect of supplying even local demands for a long time, nor was he impressed 
with the results likely to be obtained from the keeping of sheep on the land 
inspected. ^ 


Crystal Brook, April 30 

Pbxbbnt—M essrs. Pavy (chair), Miell, G. and G. M. Davidson, W. and A 
Hamlyn^ Townsend, Venning, Dabinett, Morrish, Hutchison, and Symons 
(Hon. S^.). , 

Mbhbirahif. —^While the general attendance throughout the year has 
been satisfactory, two or three members were very lax, and it was decided that' 
they be ipfoimed that their names would be struck off the roll unless they 
attended more regularly. ^ 

* Oo^rmtATxoir.-^Mr. R. Pavy read a paper on this subject. He could not 
umkrstand tbe reluctance of farmers to co-ojierate, as the benefits to be 
deris<sd from the sale of produce on their own account and the purchase of 
manures, hnpieuieote. etc., throuidi an Association, were so great. There was 
AC uneetion that the difference beween the cost of farm implements in Ameriea 
price at which they were aold'bv the local firms was far too much, and 
If t!m farmam would buy throng^ the Farmers’ Union they would soon be able 
to effect a considerable reduction in cost. They conld also sell their 'jrroducts 
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io bett«>r All tkd m«rch«nt8 ttnd tlieir muny aeentB wm stialEmg 

a liiriiilK but af tha taiwoa, and he could not see why they could not make th^* 
FknaeiV tTnion the medium for the dispoB^tl or all their produce Take tue 
litii atock fuarket as an instance of the unneoessary expense tor agents, etc. In 
the AiMaide market they had a number or agents, each selling stock for a 
shovt ftxed tfme in rotation, whereas by cchoperation one man could do all the 
seUIng Thk would mean a considerable saving to the producer The paper 
was well discussed and met with general approval 


c^oltoOf May 14. 

PussKNT Messis P P Kennv (chair) vVhitehard Barnes, Kleeman, 
Andrew, Hull, and Packer (Hon Sec ) 

Ffktiwty of Egos - 'Members were unable to say how long, after the 
rooster w removed from the pens the lowls would oontinue to lay fertile eggs 
[It IS not advisable to set eggs laid after the fourth day, though a percentage 
may pioye fertil several days later —Ed ] 

Cows CHBWora Bonrs - A member aished to know cause of cows eating 
bones and other rubbish and whether theie was any preventive [Read paper 
Stock Inspector Needham, in report of Mundoora Branch m this issue of 
Journal of AgrtcuUure —Ed ] Mr Barnes tabled a sample ot ensilage and 
stated that be had been feeding sixteen cows on ensilage for o\ er three months 
with satisfactory results^ not only as regards milk yield but also their freedom 
from trouble caused by impaction 

PouLTBY OoiiPFTiTioN -Membors cnticised results of recent egg-laying 
competition at Magill, and did not consider the results at all satisfactory 
Thev would like to know if there was anv special reason ror cne great differences 
between the Hawkesbury and Magill results • 


Caltowie* April 26. 


FttRsiiNT- Messrs Heuett (chair), Petatz, 
Royal McDonald, Jettner, Moore, J G and h 
file ^isitois 


McCallum, Neale Potter, 
Lehmann (Hon Sec) and 


Mfmbfrship Members did not appro\e of suggestion of Wilmington 
Branch that one-third of the members should retire annually but favoured 
election of members bv ballot 

SYinkhvout Kiiiinq Shlbp—D iscussion took place on aliened injurious 
effects of stmkwort and it was generally agreed that it was very dangerous 
to ewes about to lamb though dry sheep a tiich were useu to it did not seem 
to suffei 


Vlrfflnlat April 25. 

PRBSEMT—Messis Hatchci (chair) Nash White, Taylor, Huxtable, Pavy, 
Btrempel, Thompson Odgers Bheody Baker Johns and liyan (Hon Bee ) 

Mbitbxiisrip —Suggestions submitted bv Wilmington Branch for altera¬ 
tion in membership ruiM were unanimously approved 

Luoibkb —Mr Pavy initiat^ a discussion on this subject He would 
in clean land mw seed with bayley^tearly in the season, so that tne lucerne got 
a good the dry,^ Weather set in Where sorrel was plentiful he 

weald wqpj||i weU during Hie winter, and sow seed hhout August, is 
necome established before the sorrel grew again the 
Ictll ouaMMP idn ^Hoat of the members thought that onoe the lucerne was 
estMHpr it would choke out the sorrels 


ORne Wb^t—D iscussion on this subject took place 
hre using formalin this vear 


Most of the 
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Anffaston, April 30. 

—Messrs. Sneil (chair), bmith. Player, Piindle, Vauglian, Sibley, 
R^diord, Salter, Friend, Thorne. Trimmer, and Matlho\^s (Hon. Sec.), and 
two visitors. 

Homsbtsao Meeiino. —Thib meeting wa^ held at the residence of Mr. 
Jas. Bundle, Manager oi Tarrawatta Station, and u very mtei^ting and 
instructive tour ot the station was made under ihe supervision of Mr. Bundle. 
The imported hackney stailien Sir Gleorge was much admired; other stocK 
also came in for considerable attention. The up-to-daro wool.shed.s, sIhkjp- 
dip, wool-presses, natent sheep gate, colt-breaking yards, etc., wore caioluiiy 
inspected, and Mr. Bundle explained the working ol the various contrivances. 
Mr. Bundle^s flock of Silver Wyandotte lowls were greatly admired, and their 
value for egg production and table poultry strongly commouded by the owiioi. 
After the inspection the visitors were entertained by Mr. ano Mrs. Bundle, 
who were accorded a hearty vote ol thanks lor their kimhioss. 

Mbscbebship —The suggestion ot Wilmington Branch, that the memb<ir- 
ship rules should be alter^ to provide for the retirement ol one-third oi the 
members annually, met with approval. 

PotTiiTRY Farmino.—^M i. .1. Bundle read a papor on this subject. He 
was a strong advocate tor pure-bred lowls, and after many yeaiM’ experience 
preferred tlie Silver Myandotte as an all-rouiid utility foa 1. He lound the Buff 
or Brown Leghorn, crossed with the Buff Oipingtou, hardy, active birds, and 
good layers. Success in poultry farming depended as much on “the 
man behind the fowls” as on the particular strain ot fowls 
kept. The poultry - keeper must possess an aptitude tor nis 

or her work; and healthy surroundings, strict attention to details, 
method in feeding, and a willingness to sacritice a lot ot spare time on the 
fowls was required. Entire freedom from venuin, 8crupulou.s cioanlincss and 
well-Wentilatro houees, free from draught, were essential. He considered 
ruberoid one of the best materials for poultry houses. In starting bnsim^, tne 
poultry-keeper should procure the very b^t stock within his means. He 
advised giving warm food in the morning, green food mid-day, and grain at 
night; shell grit and clean water daily wore neoessi+'ies. No rooster should 
be allowed with the ordinary laying hens. He considered July to September 
the best months for raising chicks. Eggs are fertile within a week of the 
rooster being penned up with the breeding stock. For scaly le(i^ a good cure 
was to wash well with warm, soapy water, and then rub in a mixture of lard, 
sulphur, aqd a few drops ot carbolic acid. Douglas’ mixture was a good tonic 
usw judiciously, especially for birds that wore moulting. Meat and scraps 
were valuable aids to egg production. 


Morphett Vale, May 17. 

Pbbsbnt —Messiww Perry ^'chair) Hutchison, Depledge, McLeod, and And<‘r- 
Bon (Hon. Sec.). 

Black: Bust. —Mr. Depledge showed sample of crop resulting from un¬ 
pickled seed sown on dry land on March 20 or last year. The crop was very 
Badly attacked by black rust, and he intended this year trying experiments 
with formalin and other pickles. Some discussion on pickling sc^ wheat 
ensued. 


Penolat May 13. 

Present—M essrs. Darwent (chair), Worthington. Kileby, Peake, Stpney, 
KaBain, Miller> McKay, Ricketts, Alexander, and Allnutt (Hon. Bee.). 

Fmbdxko Datrt Oattls. —Mr. MoBain’s paper on this subjjeot, published 
|n Matoh iflsue. re-read, and discussed at length. The maiontv of the metU'' 
bets agreed with the treatment suggested in the paper. MemberB were ot 
optofoii that unless the cows were properly looked after, and the rugs removed on 
au fln^days, the practice of rugging would prove injurious. The general idea 
im that slmter sheds, which could be erected at small cost, would be bet^r 
than mgs, and, being permanent, would be cheaper in the long run. 
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• Piuumt^ilfaMM. J, Bowiom (db«ir). O. and FjBowawa, Owan, 
Flower, Ho^h, Ifould, W. and A. E. K«lly> Ssuth, O^inbas, aa<t a«iou (Bon. 
SM*)* 

MxMlmnmif _SugiMted ^teratiozii in Ufimbemhip ruled were cUecuased, 

but no definite teedun^ wds carried. While the memWt thought adop- 
tkm ol the propoaed rules would probably be beneficial in aome oaees* it would 
also pro^ mimical in others. There was nothing to prevent the adoption of 
these rules by those Branohee whose members are of opinion that the result 
would be ben^cid. 


Niw Bxbkxvb.—M r. F. Bowman deecribed what he termed his '^SimpUoity 
Beehive for Iiangstroth Frames.The hive was made of |‘‘inoh Amerioan 
shelving, was 26 in. x 30i in., and 10 in. in height. It holds 18 frames across 
the box. The lid is made in two parts, the front portion being 12 in. x 20]^ in., 
and the back 16 in. x 20i in. He found this hive possessed several advan¬ 
tages over the two-storey hive in general use. It was more convenient tor 
handling during the honey eeason, as the brood is in ail eaees in the frames 
near the door, and which are covered by the smaller portion of the Ud. As 
the honey is stored behind the brood frames, it oan be got at by remoying 
the back part of the lid, and without disturbing the brood. This was a great 
adva'^tagc. as it* avoids the neceesity for coming into contact with most of the 
angry b^. * If the brood combs need to be handled or mo^ ed. they can be 
got at by rem<iving the front cover. This is a convenience when brood combs 
are wanted to build up a weak colony. With a two-storey hive it would be 
necessary to remove all the frames and the top storey to secure a frame of 
brood comb from the bottom part of the hive. Then, again, the frames, being 
side by side, were not stuck together by wax—a frequent cause of trouble m 
the two-storey hive, resulting in bees being killed by putting in new frames. 
At any time they could, by removing the lid attend to any frame or portion 
of the hive—an important matter when dealing with the bee moth. Then, 
again, if the bees require to be ted at any time, three or four frames can be 
removed from the back, leaving room to place the food, and without causing 
bees to /itart robbing each other. He found the bees made better progress in 
these Hive'S than in the two-storey hive, filling each frame before starting on 
Uie next. In the old hives, he had noticed the boos hanging down in the 
bottom box, until forced out for want of room, before starting in the top box. 
with the frames side Ijy side they would have been three or four combs to the 
good. Bees can be wintered in his hive with the best results. If the swarm 
IS a little weak, it can be cushioned up to half the box by use ot a chafi-ctishion 
bqara. He had been using this kind of hive for fourteen years side bv side 
with others, and was satisfied of its all-round superiority. Mr. Bowman ex¬ 
plained the manufacture of his hive by means of diagrams. In reply to ques¬ 
tions he said the redgum gave the best-flavoured honey in that locality ; 

where stringybark predominates, the honey was darker and not so 
well flavoured. 


Saddlleworth, May 20. 

Prbsbnt—M essrs. Frost (chair), Bee, Benger, J. H. and T. Eckermann, 
Scales, Hannaford, and Coleman (Him. S^.). 

SiEB OF W 1 D 6 AT Bags —Att^tion was drawn to a report that the present 
siae of wheat bag was too large for lumpers and others to handle without Hsk 
of strainw Members consider that the present siae of bag ia satisfactory, and 
tl^t a porter bi^ or a long narrow hag would both be inconvenient to handle, 
fill, load, or atacK. Wheat bags were easier to carry and handle than manure 
bags oontaining i cwt. less. 

Wmont FBB Bpsubl OF "Wji^gAT-A report of the action ot the E»apmida 
Branck was read, ai^ matW discussed. The fixing of the standard so late in 
tm mmpn was f^demned# and the diSerenoe in weight when same sample 
of whem WM weiimM on different small weighing machines was referred to. 

wheat is poured into the measure, and the shape 
stnking bar, whether round or square, as wiil as the manner of striking 
aQwnft affect the weimit. When tbeSe sUght diffhrenoss ars 
mul^plied many times in getting the weight per bushel, dtmrences must eocur 
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Tkb mtion wm oained ^'This Branch approve&i oi a fixed standard 

of 60 S* n bushel of wheat,*' The Hon. Secretary’s amendment, that tUr 
ftMdaffd be 64 per bushel and the fanner to give 1 tb. of wheat extra for 
ovory 11b. under the standard of 64 1b., found no seconder. The latter part ut * 
ihs aSMkdinent, suggested first by Mr. Bee, was, however, approve'!. 

Bans AS W^UiAr.—The loss on wheat bags was referred to. but it the rema< k 
of Mr. IPssoo^ of Kapunda Branch, that he got 'Id. per buanel more if he solci 
th^ if he-had the bags returned, applies generally, thei'e little loss. In any 
oaee^ the grower pays any loss there may be in providing a vessel to market ois 
produce in. 


Brinkworthv May 6. 

Fkssjbnt —^Messrs. Everett (chair), Brinkworth, McAllen, Hill, Ottens, 
Morrison, MoEwin, Wilke, and Stott (Hon. Sec.). 

MsMBSBSHiP.—Alterations in membership rules proposed by Wilmington 
Branch were approved. 

pAZBTiNa.—Mr. A. L. McEwin read a paper on dairying. The little 
experience he had had in keeping cows in this district was that it cost mor-e 
than their produce would realise. Compared with sheep, the latter would come 
out on top, both as regards returns and the labour involved. The labour in¬ 
volved in dairying; wae never ending, and often had to bo carried out under 
unpleasant conditions. He considers that on their ianus they could keep 
150 ewes op the feed required for 30 cows, and certainly, on the prices realised 
of late years for lambs, the sheep would return a much greater profit. 
admitted that, looked at in the light of which would be of most benefit to thi 
State, the oows would oome first, as it would require a much greater expendi¬ 
ture of money and labour to secure the returns; in fact, his experience w&d 
that it cost nilly twenty shillings to produce £1 worth of produce. He had 
come to the conclusion that on these plains dairying was not profitable as an 
industry, though every farmer can with advantage keep sufficient cows ♦o 
supply his own needs. No properly conducted farm should ever reijuire to send 
regularly at any season of the year to market for butter, as in the flush o£ the 
year sufficient butter to carry them through the dry weather should be salted 
and stored away. This had always been the practice on his farm, and he con¬ 
sidered good salt butter much preferable to inferior fresh butter. He believed 
tlip heat affected the milk supply even more than severe cold weathei, as the 
eons did not eat to any extent during the day. simply lying in the shade and 
drinking freely of water. Even during the few weeks of warm w'oather eafjy 
in April his opws, though in good condition, lell off 60 per c«nt. in their milk. 


Quorn* April 31. 

PliKSBitT —Messrs. Thompson (chair), Toll, Smith, Noll, MeColl, Cook, 
Herde, Brewster, and W'alker (Hon. Sec.). 

Mbxbbbskip.—A lterations in member/ihip rules su^esti*^ by Wilmington 
Branch were approved, as members thought, though difficulty was exp<*rienocil 
by some of the Branchy in keeping their roll full, provision sliould be mane 
for more popidous localities. 

1>i«0 Oui^TiVATOR.—^Mr. Toll gave an account of the work of this ituple- 
m^t. It was the best implement he had ever used for the work it was in- 
taided for. Even on hard ground it did first-class work, destroying weeds and 
coveritig the seed nicely. It was not intended to take the place of the 
pl6d|^; but for after cultivation or working the fallow it could not be 
beaten. Mtessrs. Noll and McColl both spoke well of tne implement for pre- 
the land for seeding. Members were invited by Mr. Toll to inspect the 
luipWiaent while at work. 


jom»4L m Aanxvtsvvm i, mt*. 
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iiioi|iiiiiii*s Cnmifu Aprn XBh 


pBMnrv—iVeebi^ira (<$hair), 
WHgbt. Eob^, KnAoerhMe; MeSkirnttunff, 
(Hon. o^.y, nnd niie yisitor. 


jrtais 


M»iCBKui«xy.-~'PxopcNmi8 of Wilmington Bmnch for altorntioas in mm- 
bership rul«« mot with nj^proval. 

WoniONo Honani wxta BiOKBAMOf.—ln reply to question as to whether 
horses worked with backhands were less liable to sore shoulders than horses 
worked without, members considered it preferable to use backhands. 


KssriMG Brubp ik tbi ^ioRm.—Mr. h'. BL. Lehmann read a paper on 
‘'Will it Pay to keep Sheep on 1,000 acres or under?’’ fie thought it would 
pay a farmer with 1,000 acres of land to keep a lew sheep to oonyert into 
cash feed that would otherwise be wasted. Presuming that the farmer was 
working on the usual system of two paddocks under crop and one in fallow, 
ha would probably have three 340«acre blopks. with the bidanoe of the area 
occupied by building, yards, and small padoooks. If the paddock fences are 
of three wires, with posts not more than 15 ft. apart, and in good condition, 
it will cost £14 128. to make it sheep-proot, viz., 2f miles No. 10 wire. £0 128.; 
and labour, £8 12s. The first paddock sheep-proofed should carry permanent 
water or be contiguous to it, so that it can be with it. It should be fenced 
between haytime and harvest, and be ready for the stock by January, or 
earlier. About 126 6-tooth or full-mouth wethers off shears could bo pur¬ 
chased, and the paddock should, if the feed is any gooa carry them on till 
the beginning of July, by which time it would be fallowed up. The sheep on the 
averag|e should be purchased at about lie., and by July would fetch 16s. f 
properly managed. Allowing tor losses of two slieop, commission, trayelling 
costs, etc., this should leave a profit of £27. On a holding of less than 640 
aores he would fence off a 20-acre paddock on which to run 25 to 30 sheep for 
rations during harvesting operations and through the summer. If the paddock 
had not been overstocked by horses and rattle during early spring, ana is left 
unstocked for a month or two, it should carry the above sheep-^iminishmg 
in numbers each week- -for about three months. £wes can generally be 
cheaply Imught off shears in November, and are then generally m fair condi¬ 
tion for killing. Even last November such ewes Could have been purchased 
for lla. a head, and would, considering prices ruling of late, have provided 
cheap meat for the farmer’s household. 


KapuneSa. may 7. 


PRXIRNT--Messrs. Shannon (ohairl Flavel, Teagle. Banyer, Kenn. Week- 
•rt, Pasooe, O’Sullivan, llomeyer, and S. A. and G. Harris (Hon. Sec.). 


MxicssRSKiP.—Some discussion on the status of honorary members took 
place, and it was pointed out by the Chairman that it had been resolved thac 
in ^ing vacancies in the full membershio honorary members should have first 
claim. Some members thought the adoption of Wilmington Branch sug¬ 
gestions would improve matters. Mr. Oomeyer urged the flection of prac¬ 
tical mmi who were likely to take some part m the meetings. The Branch 
would be a greater success, and its inffuence for gpoa extended, if every 
Ditember made it his duty to take a share in tne wonc. 


' Stamparo Saiifli akb Docking.— This question was again discussed, and 
strong fseling was expressed at the action of merchants in respect to the /iock- 
ing^ Ndiei» under standard, while paying no more for heavier weuddng 
ailniiM. The different weifl^ts gxyen bv different buyers for the same 
sami^ were quoted to show the unreliable character of ^e tests on which 
ar h s at was docked. Mr. Teagle moved that a petition to Parhament be pre- 
{MIWI for dgnature by farmera tbroui^out the State, praying that the neoee* 
aary legmwn be loMed lor the imperial bushel to be the recognised and 
only« standard lor wheat. This was earned unanimously. Some djnoUssien 
also took place on the bag question. 
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Lyiiilochf may 26. 

pBmNt^Hesam Kennedy (cKaii) Ross, MitcheU, Burge, Warren, E , 
A., and W Spniigbett, and one visitor 

BtrnniMG Oranofs —Mr Warren read extract from American lenort deal¬ 
ing with th^ value of Citrus trifoliata as stock toi itius trees for aamp and 
frosty dtttncts 

BstaUcRSNO —Ml J Mitchell read a napcr on this subject 
Hw SrcjrbtaR'v —Mr E Spnngbett was appointed Hon Secretary, in 
place of Mf J Mitchell, who resigned that o&oe 


Wllnnlnffton« May 25. 

Present —Messrs Robertson (chair), bchuppan, Bauer, Maslin, and Payne 
(Hon Sec ), and one visitor 

CoNOBSHB —Delegates were appointea to Annual Congress in September 
next, and it was resolved that the Chairman bring forward the question of 
alteration in membership, on lines suggested in ciicuIa** issued by this Branch 

‘‘ftotTND Bone’’ and ' Flat Bone --Question as to why a flat-boned horse 
was considered better than a round-boned animal was discusseu Mr Maslin 
said his reason for bringing thiB forwaid was that on one occasion he showed 
a ‘ round-boned’ stallion which was gcntralU admitted to be supenor in all 
other respects to his rivals though thepnae-was gnen to a flat-boned” horse 
Mr Bischof thought the “flat-boned” horse the stionger m the leg, as the 
marrow caVity was smaller but Mr F H Lehmann tabled three leg bones 
of different types, showing that the marrow cavity was larger in the “flat¬ 
boned” animal These exhibits created considerable i terest, and were veiy 
carefully examined by members A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr 
Lehmann for his trouble, and it was decided to endeaiour to secure the leg 
bones of a blood horse 

Stratinq Bulls— In answer to question or how to prevent a bull iiom 
getting through fences, most members thought that when an animal has <uce 
become a “fencer” there was no practical reme^, aui unless he was a valu¬ 
able beast it would be better to castrate him Cfareful education when young 
was advocated as a means of prevention If the young animal was prevented 
from taking the fences it had a lasting influence [In The Journal of AgrteuU 
ture of November, 1900, and April 1901, we illustrated plans for preventing 
bulls attempting the fences Both had been recommended as effective on 
confirmed fence-breakers — Ed ] 

Bbsakino in Horses —In replv to question, the Chairman considered )t 
imperative that young horses should be mouthed” before being broken in, 
but the cruel methods formerly adopted were quite unnecessary All present 
agreed 


Meadowsp May 30. 

Present —Mfessrs Ellis (chair), Gnggs Pearson, Brooks, W J and C 
Btone (Hon Sec ) * 

Hohbstsad Meeting —This meeting was held at Mi W J Stone’s home¬ 
stead at Bull’s Creek, members inspecting the buildings add surroundings 
In the orduiid Messrs Gnggs and Pearson showed how they would ^rune 
r|nous kinds of fruit trees 

MracBBRaHiF —^Alterations in membership rules suggested by Wilmington 
Btgnch met with approval 

IUf> —^Mr Pearson reported failure with rape Seed was sown in Janu- 
a«y, ^efbmary^ and at «d of Marcdi, on land that car^'ied a heavy erop of hay 
the previous season^ Before the raj^ #as sown the land was ploughed up and 
well worked. Hr. Gnggs also reported failure with rape. 
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4|t>0ai Day mp Tmtuhysmo membera are ci opialoii ib would 
be ^ ^ luteMit of the state if the istovenraieiit lustitated a eon^^tklsory 
Arbor on tite jUM» hues as at present in rogue m Swlteerlaiid and lu 
w^ier plam Mr. Blirklaad read a papei on plantma of treea and shrubs 
about the homestead He thought erenr farmer should undertidBe tida work 
not only to improve the wpearanoe ot his home, but also to provide shelter 
against both beat and ooldf for his stock If he were to plant a fair number of 
trees each year and look after them be would secure a fair amount of suooOss 
In planting on limestone soil, the crust of limestone should be broken Enough 
A lot of failures were due to neglect ot this point The young trees should be 
protected by netting from stock and vermin, and, where frosts are hkely, by 
a pieoe of bagging In thk district he would advise planting the sugar gum, 
pepper tree, sbeaoak. olive, tamarisk, tagosaste, and the **hlue berry.” It 
was better to raise the plants on the farm than to obtain them from a dia> 
tanoe Seeds should he sown in boxes of light soil in December or January 
aifcd k^t moist By the time the danger ot frost was over the young plants 
would he largjs enough to set out Mr Kirkland distributed seeds of different 
trees amongst members 

Show —It was decided to arrange for show of products of the district on 
August 24 
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CIDER-MAKING. 

RCSULTS OF INVESTIGATIONS BY F. J. LLOYD, F.C.8., F.I.C. 

(Continued from page r>(iS). 

Thr Ai*plr Jvick. 

The moment the apple jtuce comes from the press its specific gravity 
should be taken and recorded; it is then possihlo to say with a fair dt'gree ot 
accuracy what amount of solids the juice confains and what amount of alcohol 
the cider made from it may contain. Thiw if the hydrometer shows that the 
juioe contains 15 per cent, solids, we knovt thit two or thre<^ parts of this 
will not be fermentable, .so that about 12 per tent, remains to be fermentiyl. 
This will yield half its weight of alcohol. If the ckltT is not to bo fermented 
to tlryness, then the amount of alcohol can be esfimnfotl as follows: Huppose 
4 per cent, of sugar is to be left in the juice, this will leave only 8 per cent, 
of sugar to be fermented into alcohol, which halved will give roughly the per¬ 
centage of alcoliol that will bo formed. 

The chemical composition of the juice hn.s already been spoken of W 
now have to consider why it is this juice ferments. Growing on th(‘ skins of 
the apples there are many ot tho.se minute vegefablcs known as yenstf*, and 
during the gathering of the anples and their subseuuent treatment these and 
other organisms have found their Way into the juice, and they start in the 
juice that remaikable change known as fermentation. What that change is 
will be more fiily doscribod later on. Buffice it to say here that during this 
fermentation the sugar in the juice is converted into alcohol and carbonic 
acid gas. 

From ivpeateil observations of the fermenting juice it would appear that 
many different kinds of yeast are present and are all hard at work converting 
the sugar into alcohol. Haccharnmycen cerevniae and ellipsoideus seem to 
fire<lominate. but S. ap'tcuhttus and *Sf, puHtorianvn are also tbero, with Torn* 
las and moulds and bacteria, a heterogenous host of workers As the sugar 
graduallv disappears and thb alcohol'increases, a struggle for existence com¬ 
mences among these organisms. Certain organisms succumb, suppressed py 
more vigorous sjmies, and also due it may be to the presence or alcohol, to 
tka want of food, or, as seems highly probable, to the pro^ce of those un- 
Ismentable oonstituents of tlie fruit, which, while not injupiosr to tlie 
natnrally present on that fruit, may be injurious to other organisms. 

This primary fermentation has, therafpre, been exercisinw a selective in- 
tltieiipe On the yeasts and bacteria, uni:I in the well-fermented juice but few 
vgsieties remain. The work they have to do, however, is important; no longer 
are they required to make alcohol, but by a secondary fermentatiop to con¬ 
vert the materials ieft at their diaposal into those aromatic and flavouring 
oonstituents whioh shgH flffatjy ensure the liquid being oonverted into cider 
The primary lermentatlen, or the conversion of the sugar into aieohol, first 
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•MU m ^ jwoe oowges from the prose The filter is placed m a tub which 
wmihm the juioe. Then by meana of the union attaohed to the pipe of tne 
'the jttioe is forcibly drawn by suction thioueh the asbestos oioth from 
ibe oatiiae to the inside, passing through into the cask clear and bright 
NxpevinMts proved that the juice as it came from the press could not be 
pl6ed through this filter with sufficient rapidity tor practical purposes 


l^if. i* 



Fig lu 



Fig 8 Msignen’s Asbestos Cloth I^ltei 


Expeliments were subsequently made with the Invuta filter (hig D) 
Filtration was possible, but far too slow and if the filtration weie well done 
the ftlteied juice would not feiment Many otlnr experiments were made 
to purify the juice as it came from the piew but without success It was 
then determined to tiy and utilise uatuie’s own toices jor this puipose, and 
espeiiments were statted with the keeping system 

Keefving is piobably Itnown to all tho&o who take an mtciest in cider- 
making It was drigmnlly done in a large op<*n ^essel calUxl a keovc This 
koeve may be of \aiying size and shape The best shape is that of an 
inverted cone, with a lar^ bottom and a small top The top should be open 
and should have a cover loosely fitting over it If a spocially made keeve is 
not at hand a “pipe*’ with the bead taken out will do toi keeving and the 
head of tlie cask will do faiily well as a covei Such were the kceyes used at 
Butleigh. The principle of keeving may be desci ibed as follows 

The yeasts which cause the fenneu^tation of the apple juice grow on the 
skin ot the apnle When the juice is placed in the keeve tlie Viasis b^m 
to act upon the sugar, changing it into alcohol and caibonic acid gas Taii 
gas, being formed in the immediate vicinitv of the pieces of apple skiii, etc , 
premnt in the juice, becomes attached to them and gradually accainplat«s t^ 
^cb an extent as to float the solid peHicles and sloi^y cariv them up to the 
•uriaoe of the liquid In the course of from 12 to 24 houis, oi longer. acoor4' 
ing to the temperature of the juioe, and of the atmospheio of ine koevmg> 
loom, a scum forms upon the suifaoe, consisting of these pa i tides oi skin and 

K je This scum, or, as it is technically called,, “h€a<I “ lapidly inoreaaes 
cknom, and gradually becomes dry and cracks' soon after which it loOes 
its power of floating upon surface, and if not promptly removed v^ould 
sink again into the Juice The object of keeving is to get ii4 of this bead 
bonnw it mnki This ig donb in the open keeves bv skimming, and in the 
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cloMd k«evieft by racking^ The skimming, which may be periormed with a 
skimmer similar to that used for skimminjg cream off milk, should be done as 
rapi^ as possible, and the cover immediately replaced upon the keeve. lu 
the open ik^es a second head soon forms after the removal of the drst, and 
thm in due course is skimmed off, as also, if necessarv, a thixd head. Ihe 
iuice is now tolerably clear, for not only have the heads been removed, but a 
large quantity of the matter which was in snspension will have sunk to the 
bottom of the keeve. The partly clarified juice may then be racked O’* 
^phoned into casks. Great care must be taken not to disturb the sedim^t. 
Thus, by keeving, the first or tempestuous fermentation is used in order iO 
partly clarity tlie apple juice. 

It should be the object of eveiy oider^maker to keep his apple juice and 
cider free from contact with the atmosphere. This cannot he done completely 
when keeving, but it may be done partly. Thus, the keeve should not be 
filled more than fiveaixths full, so as to leave a good space between the sur¬ 
face of the apple juice and the top of the keeve. The keeve should he loosely 
covered over with a wooden cover to prevent draughts of air getting at it. 
Then the space above the fermenting apple juice soon becomes filled with the 
carbonic acid which is being given off from the fermenting juice. This 
gM, being heavier than the atmosphere, lies upon the top of the juice (pro¬ 
vide no draughts are allowed to play upon it and blow it away,l and acts as 
a preservative. 

With care in carrying out this process the lesults are well worth the 
trouble entailed. The juice is not only oonsideiably clarified -and to get the 

i 'uioe clear must be the constant effoi*t of the cider-maker—but the sub^uent 
ermentation is slower, zpore regular, and therefore capable of being b^ter 
controlled. When the juice was at a temperature of 40 deg. Fahr. no head 
would form in the keeve, fermentation being at a standstill. Observations \8 
to the effect of temperature have been made regularly, and it is evident that 
unless the juioe is at a temperature of about 50 62 d^. Fahr., or can be kept 
in a room artificially heated, so that it win giadually rise to this temperar 
ture. andl a head rise, it is not advisable to keeve the juice, for no beneflcml 
results would follow. 

The desirability of keeving is so great, and the necessity ot keeping the 
keeves at a moderate and uniform temperature is so evident, that, where 
P^ibl^ a small keeving-room should be provided, containing a slow combus¬ 
tion “Tortodee” stove by which to regulate the temperature in case of frost; 
but the great di^culty is to cool the iuice when the weather is too hot. Such 
a room should be above the storing cellar. 

The object of keeving being to clear the juice, it is evident that the best 
guide as to whether, and when, keeving has preceded far enough is the con¬ 
dition or clearness of the juice. Now it is not possible to see this except after 
removing each “head,*’ while the proper moment might arrive before the 
“head’* was removed. A wooden tap should, therefore, be placed in the 
centre of each keeve. Tins enables a tumblerful of the juice to be removed 
at regular intervals without disturbing the head or necessitating its being 
first skimmed off, and from the condition of this sample it is easy to deter¬ 
mine when the juice may be racked into the barrels 

In drawing off from the keeve it is most necessary to avoid disturbing 
the sediment. This may be accomplished by inserting into the end of the 
indiarubber hose which dips into the kc^ve one arm of a piece of metal tub¬ 
ing bent in the shape of a U. The juioe is then suckeu downwards into the 
other arm, whereas, if the tube is merely dipped into the keeve, say, within 
six inches of the bottom, and the juioe suckedT upwards, the current of liquid 
sweeping over the surface of the deposited pomace will gradually disturb it 
and cause it to be drawn up into the tube, thereby partly destroying the 
nesttlt which ought to be gained by keeving. 

The juioe is drawn from the keeves either by means of the semi-rotary 
pump, or, better still, by mere syphon action (if the keeves are in an upper 
ro^m) into the barrels in the cider cellar. 

Febhxxvtatzon IV Kbbvxr. 

Usually a thick brown head is formed upon the juioe in a keeve. Through¬ 
out the whole of the season 1897, the juioe, except in two instances, refused to 
throqr up this brown head, and produced instead a thick white and frothy head, 
somewhat similar to that seen upon a brewer*s vat. In the two instances 
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whei^ brown heads were formed 1 was unable to determine why they wore 
produced. When this brown head was obtained the juice was drawn off into 
barrels, the lees were left in the keeve, and new juice was pumpe<l upon these 
lees; this, however, produced a white, frothy head, .similar to that in the 
remaininfl; keeves. Again, in 1898, the fermentation ol the juice in the 
beeves produopd abundant white frothy heads instead of the brown heads of 
former years, and since then brown heads have been the exception rntlier than 
the rule. In nearly every work on cidor we read, and thosi» who are best 
ao(]^uainted with the art say, that “fermentation is not good il the troth is 
white and full of gas” (P. Hubert). Therefore, continuous and numerous 
experiments were made to discover the cause of this phenomenon. 

Why is a white^ frothy head considered undesirable? The universal opinion 
is that cider showing this peculiarity will not keep. To test thi.s question of 
keeping some experiments were made. Two juices irom ch<*€se6 pressed 
about the same day and from keeves standing side by side, one having a 
brown head, and the other a white, frothy head, were placed in barrels side 
by side and kept under the same conditions. In due course they wer<^ care¬ 
fully examin^, and the c;ider from the juice having the white, frothy head 
was not considered to be in any degree inferior to tliat made irom tlie juice 
with the brown head. In fact, I may go so tar as to say ihat by some it 
was considere<l better. This experiment has fullv coniirnie<r in subse¬ 

quent years, and my investigations do not support the assumption iJiat a 
white, frothy head is injurious. The cause of this frothy fermentation i.s still 
uncertain. 


Some negative results as showing what does not proOiicc tlie frothy heao 
may first be mentioned. It is not due to the temperature oi the jiiicc in 
the keeve. Experiments were made at high and low temperatures without 
the least effect. The fermentation, however, both in the keeve and subse¬ 
quently in the barrel, was much slower when the juice was keeved at a low 
temperatiii«. The difficulty is to explain why the pomace does not rise. It 
is said that the reason why the pomace rises to form the brown hea<l is that 
the yeast cells being attacned to the skins of the apples when they start fer¬ 
mentation produce sufficient gas to cause those particles oi apple skin to rise. 
We may tnerefore assume tnat when the head is white and the apple skin 
does not rise the yeast cells have become detached or washed from the skin 
and are free in the juice, so that the gas ascends alone. If this view w'ero 
correct, climatic conditions would materially affect the results. Por* if some 
of the yeast cells are capable of being washed from the skins of the apples one 
would expect that they would be so washed away in a wet season; while in a 
season like 1897, when white heads were the rule owing to the very small rain¬ 
fall in October, they would remain on the apples until washed off in the juice 
from the press. In some respects this assumption is borne out by the results 
of observations. Thus, if the yeast cells were spread throughout the liquid, 
one would expect fermentation to be more rapid thap it they were attached 
to the skins of the apples- Undoubtedly, fermentation in the ki^evos is more 
rapid than usual when there is a white head. 


Another pawible cause might be the presence in the juice of a top fer¬ 
mentation yeast. Microscopical examination of the white, frothy neads 
showed them tp contain not only an abundance of yeast cells, but also numerous 
bacteria. It pccurred to me that perhaps a combination of the bacteria of 
lactic or acetic acid fermentation with the yeast fermentation caused the 
white head. Some experiments were conseciuently made in the laboratory at 
Butletp;h, and apple juice was inoculated with yeast and one or other of those 
bacteria, but the result was disappointing, as no frothy fermentation was 
obtained. Whetter and how far it may be due to the influence of season is 
yet uncertain. Meantime, everything points in the direction of its bein^ due 
either to this cause or to the presence on the apples of oeitain varieti^ of 

L easts. After analysing the separate varieties or apples in 1897 the juice 
rom eack variety was allowed to ferment. Of the forty-seven varieties only 
two produced brown heads. This, I think, does away with the supposition that 
the white head can be due to any peculiarity in the composition of the juice 
of the apples, and forces us to the conclusion that it must be due to the yeasts 
on the apples. 


Pasteur wrote:—“ La levure n*est mUre que quand le raisin est mur.'* 
Ine yeast is only ripe when the grape is ripe. It occurred to me that the 
same miijffit be true of the Teasts which are found upon the apple, and if so 
we sbouia certainly expect the yeasts to have been fully ripe in th^ season of 
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161^, w slso in that of 1897. Being thus ripe they would naturally have a 
moi^ powerful action than in a season when they were not ripe^ and this might 
aocpunt for the rapid fermentation of the juioe. Whether it would auQ 
account lor the pioduction of a white head yet remains to be proved. So far 




as it comes from the press, containing less pomace than in former years, 
though this may partly account for it. Undoubtedly the greater care ezer* 
oised each year has been productive of a cleaner juice, it only from the dim*- 
inisbed number ot rotten apples used, and each year has seen white heads 
more prevalent than in the early years of these investigations. 

Though we have not discovered the cause ot these u'hite heads we can say 
with some certainty what are the results, viz., a rapid fermentation, and a 
tendency for the cider to become acid. Hence, one can well understand wiiy 
this white frothy fermentation has obtained a bad repute. It is, as a rule, a 
sign ot rapid fermentation in the juice, not only while in the keeve, but 
subsequently when in the barrel. Therefore, it is imperative to watch the 
fermenting juioe, to rack it sooner and more frequently than juioe which tet> 
ments slowly, and to keep the air away from it with scrupulous care. But 
these are just the rules which the careless cider-maker will not observe. He 
uses no hydrometer to tell him how the fermentation is proceeding, and so 
he leaves the juice to proceed as it will until the time which he thinus proper 
tor racking arrives—a time which frequently does not depend upon the con¬ 
dition ot the juice at all. 

In 1898 the fermentation was so rapid that it was difficult to deal with 
the juice. Fortunately, the constant use of the hydrometer, by which the 
rate of fermentation in every barrel uas watched, here proved ot great een- 
vioe, for it enabled the maker to judge which barrel first needed racking, and 
how often to rack in ordei to obtain the juice at the right gravity for nitra¬ 
tion, But cider-makers are no more able to do two things at once than are 
other people; hence, it it is found necessary to commence lacking some of the 
juice, the process of primlmg and pressing must be postponed until this lack¬ 
ing has taken place. 

Probably in ordinary practice the uhite-headed fei mental ion is most m- 
juiious because cider-maKers will neither use the hydiometer nor stop making 
in ordei* to attend to the juice which has been fermenting, and is fit for rack¬ 
ing. It has been found bv experiment that i^hen white heads are formed and 
rapid tei mentation is the lule it is necessary to keep the temperature of the 
keeve room low. If once the juice throws up a white, fiothy head there is no 
object in keeping it in the keeve, tor, keep it there as you may, ii will not 
subsequently throw up a browm head. As soon, therefore, as the juice begins 
to clear, and the main portion of the pomace has subsided, it is best to rack 
it off into baiiels, taking caie, ot course, not to disturb the sediment. Watch 
tile subseement feimentation, and do not let the air got at the juice. Rac*k 
at the earliest oppoitunit>, and, if necessary, repeat tne racking, and fiiustlly 
filter. Then if the juice be kept in airtight baireU, there should be litHe 
fear of the cider becoming too acid or too dry. 

Treatment of Ji ice from Keeve. 

The juice after keeving may be treated in one of several ways. The follow¬ 
ing three methinls have been tried during these experiments* — 

1 It may be partly or imperfectly filtered, placed in barrels, and then 

allowed to ferment. 

2 It may be very thoroughly filter<*d, and must then b^ inoculated with 

special yeasts. 

3. It may be pumpesl direct from the keeve into a barrel and allowed to 
continue fermentation. 

(1) The filtration of the juice as it comes from the keere may be done 
aither by Maignen’s filter or by the Invicta filter. 

It the juioe is first keeved and skimmed it is found to pass through Maig- 
nenV filter with a fair amount ot rapidity. As there can be no doubt that 
the purer the juioe before it is put into the fermenting barrel the better the 
resulting cider, it ia evident that this filter supplies a want, being both cheap 
and efficacious, though slow. It is not suitable for the filtration of the fer¬ 
mented juice, bec*ause when this is filtered it is specially neoeesary to keep 
it, so far ns passible, from exposure to the air. It is undesirable to allow the 
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apple juice ae it comes from fhe keeve to como in contact with the air, and it 
is still less desirable after huWquent fermentation. The juice as it comes 
from the keeve is saturated with carbonic acid gas, and throughout the Whole 
process of cider-making it must be the constant effort ot the maker to retain 
gas in the cider. Even when simply racking irom the keeve into tlie 
barr^ this point must not be lost sight of, and the end of the racking pipe 
must go to the bottom of the receiving barrel so that the juice flows in with 
as little disturbance as possible. 

The only filter w'ith which I am a<‘f|uaintcd that enables the jUice to be 
filtered without giving up its carbonic acid gas is the ‘‘Invicta. ’ It has bc?e« 
used throughout for the experiments made at Bntleigh, and whenever refers 
ence is made in this report to filtiatioii it will be understood to refer to filtra¬ 
tion through the “IiiMcta” filtei, unless otherwise stated. Tlie 



Fig. 9.— The Invicta Filter. 


filter consists ot a stiong metal diiiiu, into which the liquid is 
pumped with tlie rotary pump. On either side ot the drum there 
IS a series of perforatwl metal discs and wire-gauw' sieves, and 
between these is placctl a thick layer ol “fibrous pnjK'r pulp,” which acts as 
the filtering medium, and retain^s on its surface or in its pores all the solid 
constituents ot the juite. The cider or juice is visible as it enters the filter, 
and again as it loaves it, so that the degree of purification can be watched; 
and should the filter, from any cause, tail to act properly, tliis is iniim'diately 
noticeable. Experimcnt.s soon proved that this filter performed itsS w^ork in 
a moat admirable manner. Apple juice as it came from tlu* press w’as put 
through it and taken direct to the bi^rrel, which, when full, was loosely bunged. 
The apple juice came from the filter clear as sherry, and so thoroughly was 
the juice filtered that no fermentation took plaoe in this barrel for four 
wrecks. But if the filtration was perfect it was not easy. Pressure on the 
pump rose to 10 ft. to the square inch, and the filter began to a«t more and 
more slowly as the work proceeded, ao that after filtering 60 gallons it was 
necessary to clean out the filter before starting again. 

A partial filtration of the juice as it comes from the keeve is not so diffi¬ 
cult os the filtration of the juice from press if there has been a proper clear¬ 
ing in keeve. This clearing docs not always tako place, and sometimes one 
keeve will clear better than others. When, therefore, only a portion of tno 
juice is required to be filtered at this stage, it is well to select only such as 
has naturally cleared wdll in keeve. Tt has been found impracfiegblo to filter 
all the juice at this stage. 
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(9) The second method of treating the juioet namely, by thorough filtration 
and eubaeqnent rnooolation with pure yeaete, will be treats when oonsid^ng 
the action of pure yeaata. 

(3) Finding i^t filtration of the iuioe from keeve was impracticable on a 
large aoale. the third system was finally adopted at Butleigh^ namely, to rack 
or pump the juice direct from the keeve into the fermenting barrel. The 
composition of the juice when racked from the keere into the barrels vanes 
greatly; the percentage of alcohol ranges from .30 to 1.00 per cent., but the 
main portion of the sugar is still present in the juice unaltered. As in the 
keeve so in the subsequent stages of fermentation the conversion of this sugar 
into alcohol is attend^ with the production of a large volume ot carbonic acid 
gas. 

One of the first questions which arises in the treatment of the fermenting 
juice is: Should this gas be allowed to escape or should the casks be* bungeu 
down tight as soon as nllodlf' Looking at this question from a purely scientifi < 
standpoint it seemed to me preposterous to bung down the casks ,as soon as 
they were filled. Apparently one of two results must take place: either the 
fei^mentation must be stoppra, owing perhaps to the pressure exerted by the 
carbonic ac*id gas produce in the barrelj or, if fermentation proceeded/ then 
the amount of gas formed would be sufficient to burst the barrel or cause it to 
leak. 

A barrel was bunged down as an experiment, and as it did not burst 1 
naturally concluded that the pressure had been sufficient to stop fermentation. 
After a while a sample was drawn and analysed, and the following results 
obtained: — 

Composition of Jnice in a Bartel Bunged Down, 


1 

i 

Sp. Gr. 

Acid. 

Alcohol. 

.Sugar. 1 

1 

I'otal 

Solids. 

i 

Juice when racked into barrel 

105-2 

•70 

— 

1 

1 10'80 

I 

12 82 

After two months ... 

1010 ' 

•S.'j 

4*55 1 

1 1 -87 

3-80 


Thus it IS Neen that fermentation had proceeded just as if the barrel ha<l 
been open. In fact, when compart'd with tho barrel next filled, from which 
the gas was allowed to escape, it uas found that fermentation proceeded more 
slowly in the barrel not bunged down. 


Compositton of Juice in a Barrel iwt Bunged Down. 


- 

Sp. Gr. 

Acid. 

Alcohol. 

Sugar. 

Total 

Solids. 

i 

1 .. 

Juice when racked into barrel 1 

1 1 

1 052 1 

1 , 

•44 

i 

11*23 

j 12 02 

After two months .. . 1 

1018 

•73 

3-80 

3-78 

1 5 30 


From these figures it is evident that fermentation had proceeded in the 
tightly bung^ down juice just as if the barrel had been merely closed with 
an air-excluding bung, and the gas allowed to escape. But how had the gas 
escaped, for it certainly had been formed, and was not present in the juiceP 
To determine this point two barrels were fitted up with pressure gauges, filled 
with juice, and bunged down. The pressure rose rapidly, and in about from 
two to throo days amounted to 2 lb. on the square inch. Beyond this the 
pressure did not rise. Bo far as one could judf^, it seemed to fluctuate very 
^mightly from day to d^. The only explanation of these facts is that w^n 
the pressure reaches 2 lb. to the square inch the staves of the barrel where 
not m oontaot with the liquid must permit of some gas escaping. The 
pressure immediately falls again very slightly, then rises until onoe more it 
IS sufficient to open the stares and allow t^ gas to obtain an exit. This would 

H___x;_ 1-1 .1. ___ A — ___•_• 


in two bar^ls of juice, made on the wme day, one of whi^ contained an air- 
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excluding bung only; the other was bunged tlown tight, and a pressure gauge 
indicated a pressure in the barrel of 2 lb. to the square inch. 

OoicPOsmoN ov Two Babrels ok Cider, one Bunged Down with Prebsube 

GArOE IN, THE OTHER W^ITH AIR-EXCLUDING BuNG. 

I.— Bunged with Atr-excludmg Bung, 


Date. 

1 

Sp. Gr. 

Alcohol 

I Acid. 

6th Decembei 

1 

1 

1 

102or> 

^ 60 

1 -08 

I7th January 

1 

1 •CH)K0 

4 IM) 

' -73 

2.—Bunged Tight; 

Vressxne Gauge indicating Two Pounds 

to Square Inch. 

Date. 


fep Gr. 

Alcohol. 

Acid. 

6th Decembei 


1 0210 

3 60 

•64 

17th January 


1 0075 

4 95 

1 

‘77 


It IS somewhat icinarkahh* that in tlio above experiment, as also in the 
one previously referred to, teriuentation piocoeded more rapidly in the juieo 
under piessure. Wo may therefore conclmle that when the keeved juice ih 
placed in the barrels it is desirable that the gas pro<luced by tormentatioii 
should be allowed to escape, while at the same tiino air should be excluded. 

The most simple method oi attaining this end is to close the barrel wiui 
a bung into which one end ot a piece of composition tubing, about one foot in 
length, is carefully tixe<l. The bung is taston**d securely into the ban^l, Ihe 
tulw then bent round so tliat the end comes about two inches above the top 
ot the bwrrel, and under this end is placed a tumbler of water into which the 
end of the tube dips. This arrangement was found satisfactory, and has tiio 
advantage of being cheap and easily fitt^yi up. A better plan is to use 
tinnedriron pipes, which can be serened securely into the w<Joden shives, or 
bungs, and a piece of indiarubber tubing plarw on the other end ot the 
tube allows the tumbler ot water to be easily put in position or removed. By 
tins means all the escaping gas bubbles through the water, while no air can 
cam access to the barrel. Moicover, by watching the rate at which the gas 
bubbles through the wafei a grKxl idea may be obtaim^ as to the rate at which 
lermentation is proceeding. In my experiments a bung of special foim 
(Kig. 10) was frequently used, which was made for me in Mr. Neville Gren¬ 
ville’s workshop. As it is of special value in experiments it may be described. 
Jt consisted of a round, hollow, wooden bung alM>ut four-fifths of an inch long, 
with central opening of about one inch in diameter; outside the bung there 
was a cup, abojit twco inches deep. It was all turned out of one piece of wotai. 
This cup was filled with water, and a common glass tumbler inserted over the 
bung in the cup of water. The following cut shows n swtion of the bung: - 



Fig, 10.—Section of Special Bung used in Experiments. 
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r ■ Th# chiet t(i1to of thit bung it that it enables one to draw o« sraiplM as' 
reQiiired, by t>a«uiig a glaas tube or s^hon down thcs centre^ and witwmt dUh 
tJiSomg the bung. Honces there ie little risk of admitting aar to the cider, and 
:the tumbler wr rapidly replaced after the sample is taken. 

Fkbwbktatiok in Babbsls, 

The juice aicer it is placed in the barrels continues to undergo fermenta¬ 
tion, the sugar being gradually converted into alcohol and a seOiment fortn- 
ing in the barrel which is known as the “lees.” The common practice of the 
■ country hitherto has been to allow fermentation to proceed tor so long as it 
is rapid, which is determined in a rough-and-ready way by plying onoV ear 
to the cask or bunghole, when the rate of development ot gas can be 
roughly estimated. When the fermentation slackens the barrel is bnnged 
down and left. One ot two things happens: either the termentntion con¬ 
tinues until the whole ot the sugar h^ fermented, or the fermentation cm see 
from no visible cause, but probably owing to cold weather setting in. Ih either 
case it is absolutely uncMjntrolled and left to change. This is not a scientific 
method of making cider, hence it has been abandoned. Before deciding what 
method should take its place two questions had to be settled by experiment: 
Should the lees be left in the cider when bunged down for storage? An ex¬ 
periment made in 1894 Kceined to indicate that by bunging down on the lees 
more harm than good aould arise, and further experiments made in subse- 

?iuent years confirmed this re«*ult. Hence it is necessary to remove the lees 
rom the cider before bunging down. When and how should they be removed? 

(To he continued.) 


CODUN mOTH NOTES. 

In a recent bulletin issued by tho I’^nited States Department ol Agricul¬ 
ture, and prepared by its special field agent (Mr. C. B. Simpson), there are 
many interesting notes of recent investmation into the life history and habits 
of the oodlin moth. The XTnited States Entomologist, in his introductory noU', 
states that the oodlin moth is undoubtedly the most serious insect post ot 
the apple and pear, and is responsible tor a greater monetary loss in Ameri¬ 
can orchards than all other insect enemies of the apple and pear combined. 
Mr. Bimpson^s work, extending over two years, confirms a discovery made ’r 
California some years ago of a buff-culoured variety of the codlin moth. The 
genexal ornamentation of the new variety is practically the same as in th** 
darker form, but the colouration is generally a light buff, instead of dark 
brown. Ip reference to the food ot the codlin moth caterpillar, it is stated 
tbiat while apples and pears are mainlv attacked, many records also show that 
stone fruits are often infested, though the injury is a mere trifle. Where, 
however, there ia a lack of apples and pears, and the infestation w bad, con¬ 
siderable injury may result, anti one or more in«tan<*es have been recorded of 
40 per cent, of injury of peaches on tiec.s adjacent to an apple house in which 
infested fruit bad been stored. 

One very important aspect oi the life history of the caterpillar is proved, 
i.e., it* leai-feening habits. Professor Slingeiland announc^ a few yeaifi 
ago that the egm of the <xKllin moth weie frequently laid <in the leaves and 
bark, and his observations have since been confirmed by many obseiwers. 
ReMnt investigations have shown that where cages have been placed over 
limbs of apple trees, and moths liberated therein, nearly all the eggs of tne 
first generation were laid on the leaves. Professor CordJey suggests that the 
moth avoids the ^ung fruits on account of the pubescence, whim is, however, 

as the fruit develops. Mr, Simpson states that under ordinary conditions 
he has often seen fruit, surrounded by leaves, upon which there are no eg^, 
while several eggs w^re found upon the upper surfaces of the leaves. A fairly 
large percent^e of eggs of the second generation of moths were laid on the 
fruit itself, very few eggs were found upon the under side of the leaves, and 
it is evident that the xnotn prefers a smooth surface on which to deposit lier 
In 1897 Professor Card recorded that young larvsB. especially in con* 
ffnement, nibbled portions of the leaves. Professor Cordley has round the 
oatarpillar not only eating the leaves, but also tunnelling in the mid-rib of 
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tlMi IaaIj and he exjkreoses the opUiiion. which Mr. Simpson endorses, that.tne 
larvn oould, with proper care^ he hrou^t to maturity on a leaf diet alone. 
Thie has a moot important bearing on the question of spraying. 

Dealing with the point of entry into the fruit, Mr. Simpson states that 
the ma^rity of the first generation undoubtedly enter by the calyx. Thf^y 
either aqueesse their way into the calyx between the lobes, or tunnel into the 
cavity at the base of the lobes. A scar, the stem, or a place where the fruits 
touch, is often seleoted as the place of entry, ine second generation for the 
most part enter on the sides of the fruit. J.‘he larva crawls rapidly about the 
apple, seeking a place for entrance; a scar or roughness is a favourite spot, as 
the jaws slip on the smooth skin. In its wanderings the larva spins a silken 
threiul, and finally makes a web over the surface of the apple. With this as a 
foothold it is able to make some impression on the skin, which is bitten out 
in chips and dropped into the web. Later, when it is partly covered, the 
!arva oaoks out ot the burrow and brings pieces out with it. This is reputed 
until it is entirely within the burrow, when it turns round and spins a silken 
net over the hole. One of the essential points noted is that while entering 
none of the latvce seem to eat any fruit until well within the burrows^ and it 
most probably gets some of the poison applied when spraying, when it 
attempt to pierce the skin. When the larva of the first generation enters 
the calyx cavity it takes its first meal, and though there is a la-cik of data os 
to exactly what is eaten, it probably acts as it does when the side is entered. 

On the question of how the oaterpillaia are poisoned by arsenical sorays, 
Mr. Simpson makes some exceedingly interesting remarks. Professor Slingei^ 
land was the first to answer this question with any degree of accuracy. He 
stated that the spray lodges in the saucer-like calyx when the young fruit 's 
erect, and upon the segments or leaves ot the calyx closing the poison is held 
thefte for some time. Poison has been found in the calyx two wwks after the 
lobes have closed. As about 80 per cent, of the first generation enter the 
fruit through the calyx it is easily seen how the majority of them might obtain 
some poison. Mr. Simpson statM, however, that the evidence that the larvaj 
cure killed is all indirect, and tliere are no reiMirds of dead larvsa having 
been found in the calyx. By examining the apples immediately after the 
blossoms have fallen the calyx nroper is seen to consist of two parte. First, 
the calyx tube, which may be said to be on the interior of the apple, and 
then the lobes or bases of the lobes which support the stamens. The stamens 
stand close together and form a sort of roof over the calyx tube. Cajreful 
examination immediately after spraying has been done has failed to disclose 
any particles of poison inside the calyx tube itself. With regard to the 
seoond gettleration, it is generally believ^ that the larvae get their poison when 
they eomr the fruit; but the observations of many investigators show’ that 
when entering they eat little or none of the fruit. In ^th sprayed and un¬ 
sprayed orchards it is quite common* to find olaoes where the larvae have 
entered and di^ shortly 'afterwards. Countings of 426 now entranoe holes 
on sprayed fruit showed an average of 40 per cent, of ’holes in which the 
larvae had died;'two countings went up to 70 per cent. On unsprayed trees 
of 606 new ^tranoes only 11 per cent, showed that the larvae had died. A? 
there waS no aiccurate way of determining how many of these holes were caused 
by larvae which entered where two apples touched, these figures cannot be 
regarded as reliable. Still, Mr. Simpson is o<f opinion that 10 per cent, to 
15 per cent, of these larvae sucoumbed to the enects of the poison. Many 
times early in the season holes were found which would employ the larvae tor 
^veral days, and it is very questionabk whether the poison killed the insects 
in such cases. In re^rd to the second generation, tne larvae may get som^ 
of the poison when their jaws are slipping on the fruit in the attempt te 
make an' entrance, but at best the percentage probably killed m entering the 
fruit can in no way account for the general efficiency or spraying. Considering 
the <^*laying habits and leaf-eating habits of the larvae of both generations, 
Mr. Simpeon U strongly of opinion that by far the larger number of the larvce 
kiUid by the poison die through eating or nibbling the poisoned leaves before 
they find the fruits. This is a new and very important view of the matter, 
and warrants very careful research on the part of our observers. 

Dealing with the life oycle of the oodHn moth, Mr. Simpson jdves a num¬ 
ber of records made by himself and other observers. Professor Gilette found 
withtbesummer brood the average period of the different stages is as fellowe:— 
Sgg to larva, 7 days; lanra to ooooon, 19 days; cocoon to emergence of moth, 18 
dfiye; from emergence of moth to middle of egg-laying stage, 5 days; or 49' 
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dnyii in fJl. Ux^ Simpiioii, howevier, fotind the ditowt it«gee icmiev^t 
iokI phkoee the vrmge Uf« ^ole at 56 deye to 58 aaye. with a nam- 
mum feiMfth of ft day* and a maaimum of 100 days. Ta^ng ^ reoo^ ot 
miotii owenren into adootmt, and oozaparing hia own with imm he haa no 
ha^'tanoy in oondiiding that thero ane but two brooda in the am west, and 
poeaiblyithonid^ by no means oertainiy, a third genmtion in the wwt i^d 
south, ^e Jreat diffiotdty in determining this queetioo was the over-Iapymg 
of the broMO. The mothB of a given generation would come out oyer a 
period of five weeks. If to this is added the maximum record of the life of 
a o^n moth, via., 17 days, it may be calculated ^t between the epp^i^ 
anoe of the first moth and the disappearance of the last moth of the first 
generation a period of from 50 to 62 days may elapse. As the minimum cycle 
mm egg to egg again is placed at 86 days, the margin for oveovlapping is oon- 
sideraue. 


CALIFORNIA PEAR BLIGHT. 

Amongst the many troubles Oalifomian fruitgrowers have t j contend with 
probably the disease l^wn ac ^'pear blight’^ is the most insidious and deadly. 
Tbie disease is not confined to pears, though those trees appear to suffer most. 
Apples also auffer severely, while loquats are sometimes attacked. 
The disease has been known in America for over a hundred years, 
but it is only during the last ten years or so that its 
progreas in California has been so rapid. Recent bulletins 
from California deal fully with this trouble. Its symptoms are described—in 
the worst oases—as follows :—A tree in full vigour wul put forth a full crop 
of blossoms, the young leaves shoot out, and the wood i^pears bright and 
healthy. In a few days the blossoms (troop, wither, and ary up: the leaves 
turn brown and crisp; the young wood deadens; and. in many cases, the 
disease follows down until the branchee and trunk are attacked; finally, the 
whole tree beoomes affected and dies back to the ground. Usually the most 
thrifty trees seem most susceptible to the disease. The point of infection 
appem in nearly every case to be through the blossom, and there is little 
doubt that bees and other insects oonvey the spores of the disease from one 
flower to another. In many districtc, from 50 per cent, to 70 per cent, ol 
the pear trees are affected. In some seasons it is more virulent than in 
othem. 

This disease is due to the action of a very minute class of bacteria known 
to seienoe as Bacillus amylonorus. Experiments have proved that the infec¬ 
tion can be conveyed by inoculating a healthy tree with sap from an affect^ 
one. ^Tear blight*^ being of bacterial orim, and spreading with the sap 
through the cambium layer, is thoroughly protected from external infiuenosa, 
and no sprays or fumigation are of value. 8o far the only measure that has 
been in any way effective in dealing with ^^pear bli|^’’ has been in the re¬ 
moval and burning of every portion of aro affected. This should 

he done during the dormant season, preferably in the autumn, before the 
leaves actually drop^ as the diseased portions of the tree can be more readily 
detected then thim m the winter, unless, however, this is done throun^ut 
the whole aileoted area, the treatment will only he temporarily eff^tive. In 
eider io avoid jurying the Mnns on pruning tools when cutting out diseased 
branches, eome diainleoting fluid should be carried by the operator. Corrosive 
•uUimatOi, 1 mrt in 1,000 parts of water. a 5 per cent, eolutlon of carbolic 
apid, and a eolutioii ox 1 part chloride of lime to 20 parts water are recom¬ 
mended, All outs made on the diseased portion of the troe should also be dis- 
4nMed, 
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CANDIED HONEY IN PAPER PACKAGES. 

The following figures^ taken from our statistical records, show that South 
Australia produces a oonsiderable quantity of honey, and has developed a fair 
export tra^ in that prouuct In 1898 our production reached 886,084 tb , and 
our export 60,612 Ih , 1899, production 628,981 ft . export 100,986 ft , 1900, 
production 1,708,138 ft , export 120,922 ft , 1901, production 310,7^ ft., 
export 152,768 ft 1902, production 766 822 ft export 636,481 ft These 
letums demonstrate very forcibly the extent to whicn the apiarist is depen¬ 
dent upon the season and also show the extent to which our export trade m 
honey nas developed under interstate tree trade While the dietetic valu ^ ol 
honey is generally recognised by the medical fraternity it cannot be said that 
it 18 as largely consume by the general public as might be expected, ccuwder- 
ing its cheapness and nutritive qualities ihe figures quoted will show tnat 
aftei allowing for export and local use for confectionery, etc ^he oo’jsnmp- 
tion ot honey in South Australia per head of population is very small \^e 
believe this is to a large extent due to the metnoos ot marketing, and tc the 



Fig 1,— Candied Honey in lO-ft Paper Packages 


want of a cheap and atti active package tor honey m small quantifies In 
every bianch of trade we see how largmy the sale of aif article is affected oy 
an attractive label or package Ufat our South Australian noney paokauss 
will admit of considerable improvement will not be questioned, and we wwh 
to call attention to the value of the parafined pa^r or caidboard 
receptacle which is beooming so popular in Amenca for candied honey 

“Gleanings in Bee Culture,’* the osetul little publication Ssrae«l each 
fortnight by the A 1 Root Co . ol Medina, Ohio, has devoted consider Abie 
space to this question lately, ana from it we take ^ the acoompa^mg dlustra- 
tsens of candied honey as put on the market m Amenca The following 
description of the process of filling the packages and secunng that the honev 
candies IS taken from an article m the joumaTreferred to — 

First of all in order .to have the beet quality of candied honey, it is 
neceiiBary that it is not taken until it is all, or nearly aU, cappqd > ^d, in 
the aeoond place, extraction tnust be done on a dry dav as the honey contains 




jomisAXi m mwomtTJM % mi 

hh^ water ea e dm^ day than in dry weather. Hxtraoted hoaw eh^tild^ee 
covered as aeon ae peei|^> aa e3Cpoeiire to the air ie inittrioua. Orantuati^ 
ie haateaed, aad the mia ie mncb hner and more even it the Imney ia gently 
etirred or agitated. ^!b 0 emaller the movemente and the flower the 
the better the reinlta. Frequent etirring. with ezpoeure to the air, will remUt 
in loff of flavour and aroma. When the time cornea ^'bagging” or 
the hoaiey, it fhould be thoronghly stirred from top to bottom. The etirring 
fbonld be dene on a warm, dry day, for two reaeons. hirst, when warm, the 
pniaing can be more thoroughly done; and, second, whatever air is ^zed 
throim the honey in the etirring will rise to^the surface. The packag'S 
should be avranged, and the honey poured in while warm, aa it will move more 
freely ihdn when cold. Where paper paoksM are used it is advisable to place 
them in boxes of sufficient deptn to take the packages, so that the honey 
will harden to the proper shape, with the cardboard nackagee this is not 
necessary. honey, if properly treated, <|uiokly becomes solid, and can 
then be handled without risk of damage. 

The flrit illustration shows two 104b. packages of candied honey, put up in 
prepared paper packages. These were sent wrapped in newspaper, and packed 
in an ordinary barrel, right across America by train, and arrived at Root's 
warehouse in splendid condition. , 




Fig. 8.—Orate of Candied Honey in Fig. 4.— Candied Honey after 
*‘Oyster Pails.” Package has been removed. 


The next illustrations show the caidbo«»rd package toown as “oyste^ 
Wili,” a mate ocmtaining these packages, and a plated Mmtdied honey after 
the OQver has been removed. T ^ ' 

Americen experience idiows that low temi>eraiure—the colder the better— 
k most important conation for the rapid candying of Honey, and thd 
fus^ion natinwlly unsm: WiH the honey keep solid ui^er South Australian 
oonditionaP IwAre is little doubt tlmt there would be a ready sale for hton^ 
Pi ^(SttreertiTe p ackages like thoae ^own in our iitustratioiis, and the 
fiotaat it 18 w eleaiily and sa easy to handle aa chaeee or butter wonld 


fw Jb., agcM iyL’ Itr the same quality honey it ghns ji5% 
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ifcr inoltfcded. Others who have taken up this trade vouch for the extra 
demand resultine from the attractive appearance of the candied honey. ^ I'he 
coat of these packages is very low. The oyster pail is retailed at lue ordinary 
Iproccry stores in America at 3s. Id. per 100, in sizes, and the A. I. Root 
Cpinpany quote for the parahncd paper packages, 23s. per 1,000 for l*ft. and 
87s. per 1,000 for 8i<lb. packages. The oyster pail wouid come considerably 
cheaper by purchasing in larger quantities from the makers. In any case, 
the cost is small compared with glass jars. Even the unattractive and trouble¬ 
some 3-tb. honey tin costs about 8s. per 100. We trust that some of our enter¬ 
prising bee men or grocers will, if they have not already done so, make a trial of 
oandira ^uey for Hie local market. 


THB COflIIMEilCIAL ASPECT OF POULTRY FARMING. 

Ey F. B. Rathbonb. 

I The following paper, lead by Mr. P. B. Rathbqne, ot Davenport Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau, is publisli<d hero with a view to eliciting criticism, as it deals 
with poultry larniing from an aspect not usu^illy taken by writers on this sub¬ 
ject, i.e., that of an individual depending for his income solely on the profits 
from his poultry. We think that very tew writers wouiu ad\ ise any one to 
rely entirely upon poultry tor his income under South Australian conditions, 
though we know that under spovial conditions some poultry-raisei-s make a 
very fair living out ot their fowls. It must be understood that we do not 
eiidforse Mr. Rathbone’s figures; in fact, if criticising them, w'e ivould Ik* ais- 
poeed to note the following points:—!. Expemliture on houses is higher tnan 
necessary. 2. The average value of eggs is lower than the average of the p:ist 
four years. 3. The average return of 132 eggs per hen i.s high lor a large 
flock, and the owner could consider that his hens had done well sh(»uld they 
reach that figure. 4. The •cost of wheat and barley is too higli^ a mail 
buying in large quantities could get good poultry feed cheaper, o. Four per 
cent, interest tor depreciation and renewaii* is absurd; at least 10 per cent, 
would be necessary. 7. Home of the items in the capital might Ik* ques¬ 
tioned.- Ep.] 

At the present time it must be acknowledged that poultry farniing is oexm- 
pying a great deal of a-ttention, not only in this State, but throughout Aus¬ 
tralia. Two reasons can safely be assigned tor this, one being the great 
demand for both eggs and fowls for Western Australia, ami the other the 
high price of meat caused by the drought, which has caused people to consume 
more poultry, which article has, in sympathy, owing to its scarcity, also 
greatly risen in price. I am afraid that, given a run ot good seasons, which 
means cheaper meat and a large increase in the iltiinbers of fowls, there will 
be a set back in prio^, and we shall have to look to English markeU» for an 
outlet; and although we are constantly told that that market is an unlimited 
one, we must bear m mind that France, Italy, and Russia are steady and large 
suppliers of the same, and 1 much fear that they can do it at prices that wull 
not leave much profit to the Australian grower. At present Australian meat 
is being sold in London cheaper than we can get it here, and 1 know of one 
instance in this town where Mr. Taylor raised and shipped some hundreds or 
ducks, wWch, after paying expenses, realised far less than he ^owjd have got 
for them locally. I merely utter this as a note of warning to would-be Poultry 
farmers not to base their calculations on fancy London prices, as, although 


interest on capital. 

In this article I propose to deal solely with eggs and fowls at conaumeiW 
prices, and do not intend to go into the question of breeding stud stock. It 
poultry farming is so profitabfe, why do we not hear of any 
m for it as a business and msoe money at it? I have studied the qu^ion 
for j^ars, and also experimented in pome slight degree, and my conclusion is 
that to make a profitable business of it the following quahflcationa are neces¬ 
sary i—1. A man muatliave a very strong predilection for w 
Be must be content tq ipfe to whole energy and time to it, tied to it 
ireek day and Sunday throughout the year. Ee must be able to think out all 
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details neoeeeaiy to its «ucs.eM. such ee planning and building hia yards and 
runs, sboltor lor tbo birds, the ueoessary supply of grit^ green le^, and 
animal food, the question or water supply and the best form t>t drtnkiag vee- 
seU, the diseasee of poult»r, their prevention and onre*, the management of 
incubators and the sucoessful rearing of oEloks. ^ auitability of tbe locality 
fpr various breeds, and also the question or capital. Of this Be will require 
not less than i^60D. And the question will then present itself whether a man 
with all those qualidoations and that capital could not make a better and 
easier living at something else. However. I believe a living can be made, and 
the following is the way 1 should proceed *—I would limit my flock to 800 
birds, plus breeders, and allow an acre to each 100, and as there would have 
to be a good deal or land required for the chicks and growing green feed and 
a run tor a hoise, 1 must out down my farm at 20 acr<« at UMMt. Mr flock 
houses I would build of iron, wit^ angle iron framing, and not a particle of 
wood should enter therein, except the perches, which would oe movable and 
frequently cleansed. Each bouse would hold 100 birds, 6ub<Uvided into four 
lots of 25 each. 1 should have a window, or perhaM two, in each house, and 
the floor would be asphalted and swept every day. The yards would be square, 
surrounded by 6-ft. -netting, with a thin wire 3 in. from top. If possible, 1 
would use iron standards, and, above all,* have good gates, well nung, a^ 
capable of admitting a barrow. There is nothing so annoying as to have a 
gate so narrow that you have to carry things through it, and in dealing with 
poultry on a large scale it is astonishing how much they eat,^ and how much 
manure you have to clear away. In each yard a drinking vessel must be 
provided, and the best you can have is unglaoed earthenware. This can be 
readily cleansed, and also allows tonics to be mixed with the water, which 
metal drinking vessels do not. 1 should certainly advocate having the water 
laid on to every yard. It is a big initial expenditure, but it saves an 
immense amount of labour, and that, in a land where high wages prevail, is 
our only hope of competing against the cheap labour of other countries. If 
there is no natural shade some must be provided, both for covering the water 
and also for places of refuge on hot or wet days; also feeding troughs and 
receptacles for bones and stones. These are essential, as to throw the soft 
food on wet ground in dirty weather, or dusty in dry, compels the stock to 
eat a certain amount of tainted gtound, which will one day result in an epi¬ 
demic. 


I have now provided for my flock birds, and the question next is, what 
accommodation must 1 have foi my breeders, as I plan to raise 1,000 chicks 
every year* If we are going to profitably keep fowls, we must get tbettt to 
lay a maximum of eggs in a minimum of time, and to do this we must dis¬ 
pose of our layers at we'end of the second laying season. 1 have said at the 
beginning I am planning to keep 8<X) liters, but in reality the first year i, 
should only have 400, and to get these I should have to haton 1,000 chicks. 
This would allow me to cull or lose 200 in the rearing; and allow¬ 
ing the balance to be pullets, tlw^re remains 400 to be sold, and 
this would go on year bjr year. Now, to raise 1,000 chicks is 
not all beer skittlw. It is easy to talk of hatching 90 per cent., but year 
in and year out if you get 70 per cent, you will do remarkably well, andi 
fear SO per cent, will be a surer estimate. Taking, however, 70 per cent, as 
a basis on fertile I will want fully l.GOO eggs, and as in iimbators you 
want your eggs as fr^ as possible, I should provide myself with five incuba¬ 
tors, each to hM 160 eggs, and to fill one of these in five days will require 40 
bens. whict4 must average 82 eggs per diem. The pens for these 40 hens 1 
should build on the same lines as my flock pens, only on a smaller scale, allow¬ 
ing emht pens with five hens and a rooster in each. The incubator house 
shouki be of atone or brick, free from draughts, but well lit and ventilated. 
Agtaohed to this 1 should nave a long stone or brick building, the first part 




my chicks in each four days, will rear them to a month old, whm the sexes can 
be distinguished and smarated, tbe males to be got forward for market mt 
soon as possible, and the hens to be led with a view to early egg prodno- 
tiotf. I will sliio require a room for storing the feed, and also a boiler in it 
for milling tbe soft Im. and a ofaaflfcutter, bonemill, and meatcutter. All 
this runs into'money. The green food plot must grow 1 cwt. of feed per day^ 
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We now have provided for neoesaary building) and the question ariaes 
how to start. I should say, buy eight roosters or any chosen breed, and 40 
hens unrelated to them, making certain they are healthy and have no ver¬ 
min, and then set to work to breed up the first year’s 400 layers. And here «s 
a point which must confront every one. This number of stock will not take 
up his whole time. What is he to do witli the balance? In my case I 
should employ it in building my flock houses and yards, and tor this reason 
in my capital account 1 have only put down the price ot the material. It I 
am not capable of doing it, 4 must add the cost of labour to this item. My 
incubator house, sheds, runs, and small yards must be built betore 1 start. 1 
will thus have four months oefore 1 get any return, and tnen my first items 
will be the sale ot cull chickens and sutplus roosters. At the end of six months 
I can reasonably expect to have some return from the flock birds, but it will 
not be in full swing. As regards marketing, I should prefer to bo near a 
large town where J can deliver produce, and, li necessary, see it sold. 1 
would drive in in the morning, and on returning get liver, bones, and soft 
feed, and thus save can lage both ways. Besides, 1 will not he charged tor 
broken eggs, and will know I am getting the full value of my piwlucc. Ot 
course, in Australia we are all honest, but in some countries 1 have lead ot 
it is by no means an uncommon piactioe tor poultryinon to have account 
account sales rendered, showing so many buds dead on arrival, and so many 
eggs broken, which aie deducted trom tlie proceeds, and these httle items 
and the cost ot carnage in fhe course ot a year total up more than tJm lu- 
•creased rental df land near a town comes to 

1 have nven a separate account ot cost ot buildings and stock, and will 
now proceed to show the profits ot the undertaking. Before doing so, how¬ 
ever. I would like to point out what is otteii lost sight of by those wlio keep 
a small number of fowh, and that is, to keep going on the scale I have sketched 
out will entail the carting around in the course of a year no lees than 40 tons 
of food, or equal to 2 cwt. a day, for your flock birds, in addition to what 
you have to supply your chicks, and you can safely reckon on having to haul 
away from 10 to I**) tons of manure yearly. This clearly points out the need 
of some barrow or handoart to take the fowl around, and hence the necessity 
of good gates and well-planned yards and buildings. It would only be 
bewildering to put down the daily rations, weight and cost, bin 1 have care^ 
fully oonsiderea these matters, and the balance sheet 1 have prepared will 
enable you to see them as a whole. Before we get to that I will just sketch 
a day’s work. Rise half an hour before daylight, light your fire and prepare 
soft food, cart it around and feed your stock, and open doors and windows, 
have breakfast, clean out your fowlhouses, see the drinking fountains are 
clean, and the birds have stones and bones, cut your green feed, chaff it up, 
and water tbe plot where it was cut. Dinner; take around green feed, and 
note which birds are laying. Hoar’s spell. Take around last feed, and col¬ 
lect eggs, bpil the meat for morning use, and pack eggs. On two days a week 
you must average your work to have time to run into town, sell your produce, 
and retu'rn'With meot^ bones, grain, bran, and pollard. This work has to 
go on every day, either yourself or hired labour. And now tor the prices to 
get for eggn. Tne last two years are exceptional, and 1 do not possibly believe 
you can coant on more than an average of Ud. per dozen. 

I have put down tbe fowls to lay lo^ eggs each per annum, and in so big 
a flock this ^ not anv too low. I believe 1 could work up to a higher average by 
careful breeding and selection, and it is in this direction the profits will be. 
Writers on poultry all tell of the»g^at profits to be made, but 1 notice they 
•do not go in for it themselves. The great future before the poultry jindas- 
try is with the farmers and others who can devote a little more time and 
attention to their individual fbeks. There is room there for great improve¬ 
ment, and a man who has a faxni^, can relegate the daily routine to one of 
them, and give a general supervision to the whole. Tbe whole object in 
this paper is to clearly set out tbe industry from a hard busineM point ot 
view, and not from any wish to decry it, and any one can draw his own oon- 
clustoos from my figures. The man who keeps a few fowls and has scraps 
from the bouse to help feed them, and looks after them in his snare time as a 
recreation is on a totally diferent footing to one who makes it his business. 
Qaxdening as an ami^iement is a healthy, enjoyable recreation, but the mar¬ 
ket ga^ener does pot take quite the same view of his lifev 1 have heard him 
etdlTt hard, bad paying, and wearbamoe toil. Whether the poultry farmer’s 
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1 |au>w of none who havo go »0 m for it Solely »itd 
mnd^ * of it. retuKiii I thmlc u that many pooplo who do ffo m 

for it and fail do ao without oarofuUy oonaidermg the coot Hioae who cio 
ooniuder thia end know of the mks and tiea invdyed put their money into 
aomfeothiiig which giTet a better return for the capital required. 

BAxaiifOB Sheet, One Ybab. 


Dr. 

To 360 bushels wheat at ds 
800 bushels oats, at 2s 
250 bushels barley, at 26 
200 bushels pollard, at 9d 
1 ton green bones 
Shell and gnt 
Extra tooa for fattening 
Liver 01 meat 


£ 

6 

o 

Cj 

£ 

s 

a 

54 

0 

u 

By 8 800 doaen eggs, at Od 

880 

0 

0 

80 

0 

u 

400 young birds, at Is 9d 

85 

0 

0 

26 

1 

0 ' 

400 old hens, at Is 

20 

0 

0 


7 10 0 
2 10 0 
10 0 
10 0 0 
20 0 u 


£160 0 0 

Bent of land, with house lO 0 0 

Interest on capital (£600) 
at o per i^ent 80 0 0 

Depreciation and lencu als 
at 4 pel cent 24 0 0 

Kerosinc and tire 6 0 0 

Medicines and tonics 2 0 0 


Balance piofit 


£262 0 0 
128 0 0 

£885 0 0 


£885 0 0 


M\ loot! bill i\oik6 out shghtl> undei Id pei hen per ueek and 1 do not 
think it possible to ke^ them undei that 01 couimj if 1 can laise my egg pro¬ 
duction above the 132 eggs per bird per annum it is all clear profit out, on 
the other hand, 1 have not allowed any loss tor deaths or unforseen catati> 
trophes, but personally I do not think tne returns adequate for the capita) 
ne(d.ed and the attention lequired 


Capital Accot nt 

Eight houses, each 20 x 17, sub-dmded into four, with wire- 
neiung with dooi, window, peuhes and asphalt flooi, 
at 18s each 

Two and a half miles of wirc^netting, at 85s per mile 

Plain and building wire 

Thirty-five yard gates at 5s 

Posts or standards 

Water piping, standards and taps 

Lime, kerosme, and incidental 


£ 6 d 


144 0 0 
87 10 0 
10 0 0 
8 16 0 
7 10 J 
62 0 0 
6 0 0 


£824 15 0 


Incubator house, breeders’ pens and sards, and chick runs and 
housss 

lOhaffoutter, grainmill, bonemill, boilei, and utensils 
Incubators and foster mothers 
Wheelbarrow, brooms, ahovels, and small tools 
Horse and cart 
Stock 

Feed till returns commenoe 

Sating 


100 0 0 

15 0 0 
80 0 0 

5 0 0 
26 0 0 
25 0 0 

16 0 0 
25 0 0 


£564 15 0 
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hosiworVhy agricultural college notes. 

Expcrimcntal Vineyard. 

By H. E. Latfeb, Supbbimtbmdbkt op Vinbyaeb. 

In connection with the vineyard all seasonable work haa been pushed on 
as rapidly as possible. The ploughing was started as soon as the soil would 
allow, and the ploughs have had to be stonned very little. The light rainfall 
has just kept the soil sufficiently moist to turn over well. 

Notwithstanding the summer rains recorded in the early months of the 
year, our total up to date is about three inches short of what it was last year. 
This deficiency, we hope, will be made up in the succewling months. There's 
very little growth of weeds on the land, owing to the late rains and cold wea* 
ther. In May several severe frosts wore experienced • but, taken on the 
whole, the weather has been mild. 

An early start was made with the vine-pruning, and this operation is now 
well in hand. • 

Young fruit trees have been planted in the places of those which failed last 
year. All the young orchard planted last year has been subsoiled recently to 
a depth of fifteen inches. This should have a marked influence on the grow’th 
of tho trees. 

Some of the oldest vines were too closely planted. The alternate rows of 
these have been taken up and the centre stripe to a width ot five feet have 
been subsoiled As we have records of yields for several years past, we shall 
be able to compare them with those of the future. At any rate, we expect 
to get quite as much fruit from the plot with only half the number of vines. 

We have again demoiwtrated the utility «f the vine hoe, by the rapidity 
with which the strips left in ploughing can be removed from the rows. 

The usual manures have been applied to the test plots of vines and many 
of the others have received the usual dressing of superphosphate. In the 
test of manuring in the c<*ntre of the rows vetsus dire.*tly around the btems^ 
there was no difference in the result last season. As no oonclusion can be 
formed on the result of one season, it is intended to carry this on for several 
years. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS. 

ROTATION OP CROPS. 


^ By Akthuk J. Pbrkins, Secbbtabt foe Aobicultube. 

,The following is a copv of a letter addressed to Mr. N. Brockman, of 
^lenthorne, O’Halloran Hill. Mv reasons for publishing this letter are: — 
(I) It gives some indication of my views on the question or the possibilities of 
crop rotation in the later districts; and (2) if we are to make any definite 
advsnoe in our farming praotioes we must undertake a series of experiments 
over a number of years on the same area ot land, and keep careful reoom of 
the costs and returns from the different plote. I hope in a future issue to 
discuHS in detail this question of crop rotation t - 

note to hand. Tim area we shall require for experimental pur- 
largely on what we determine to I am inclined to think 
5 a J 15.3?^* devetop as we ge along. The main point to be ^rne in mind s 
wt if the ecqmnments are to be ot any value the plots must be permanent. 
Un the whole, I t^nk aore plots should give satisfactory results. It is of no 
W wkmg them too large* because of the amount of labour fbay are bound - 
to absorb. 
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'^The nature ot tbe work will d^nd on the iMinta we«wiah to ^uddato. 
Now, to my mind, the following it an important noint, and ono 1 think worthy 
of teating. From the roaulta of our experimenta you will be able larMy to 
guide the practicse of your whole farm. The noint I refer to ia the follow- 
ing:—How to turn to beat adrsuntage in mixed farming agricultural land of 
average quality with a fair rainfall. Now, to my mind, thia »n oi^ be doM 
b^ oombining the feeding of stock with the growing of crops. This implies the 
rotation of cr^ps in which forage crops must play a lai^ part. It will be 
our object to ascertain what is the most suitable combination. 1 ^all map out 
my ideas fairly fully, so that you may have them on record and think them 
over. 

‘‘X propose that we take as the basis of our work the Norfolk four- 09 UrBe 
rotation, as I know ot none other that is more rational, and adants itself 
better to the object i»e have in view. This rotation is. as yon, no doubt, 
knon ;—1. Turnips. 2. Barley. 3. Red Clover. 4. Wheat. Now, ^e are by 
no means bound to the special crops above named, but 1 think we should 
endeavour to adhere to their arrangement, and for the following reasons: — 
The root crop at the head of the rotati<m should reoeiv© specially deep tillage 
we might in some cases test subsoiling; the effect of this deep tillage will be 
felt throughout the rotation, and will, in my opinion, benefit the wheat, which 
requires, of course, shallower tillage in the year immediately preceding it. X 
do not think that wheat will follow a root crop to best advantage, as the soil 
will be loose and open; consequently barley, wnicb can be fed to pigs, or even 
sheep, will follow better in the second year. The insertion of a l^uminous 
orop in the third year befdre wheat is in accordance with the^ beat practice. 
And finally oomes wheat, which should benefit in yield to a ooi^derabie extent 
by the cropping of preceding years. The root crop should receive the farmyard 
manure of the farm, so that in ordinary practice one quarter of the farm would 
he manured yearly, 

“Now, as to what we should do. We require a series of four acre plots, 
separated bv two acre plots, on which the ordinary practice of wheat and bare 
fallow will be adhered to, with jperhaps a couple of plots carrymt** wheat con¬ 
tinuously. I propose the following series as worthy of consideration:— 

“1. Mangels, barlev, poase, wheat. 

“2. Mangels, oats, pease, wheat, 

“8. Mangels, barley, beans, wheat. 

“4, Kale, barley, beans, wheat. 

“In addition to the above, catch crops consisting, perhaps, of rape and 
crimson clover, should be sown in the autumn on the stubbles, and either ted 
or ploughed in. 

“You will notice that I have not included red clover, mainly because I 
did not want to frighten you too much at the start, and because I have not« 
much confidence in its future liere. We may test it. nevertheless, if you 
care to, 

“But the growing of crops is not all. Careful record will need to be 
kept of all eimendituie that would be neoeesary in the course of ordiniry 
cultivation. It will be necessary to distinguish between expense that 
is inseparable from exact experimental work and that which oharao- 
terises ordinary work. The number of stock to which the crops 'that are 
led correspond will also need to be carefully calculated, so as w) establish a 
profit and loos account for the. various rotation plots by comparison with the 
plots under wheat and bare fallow onlv. 

“I think the above will form quite enough to begin with. The main items 
of expenditure will be represented by cost of keeping pk>te clean, and facilities 
for folding sheep on them when necessary.” 

In oonneotion with this question of permanent experiments it mijdtt be 
msiftioned that the Detriment has this year arranged with MeearB, F. Oole> 
man, of Baddleworth: P. A. Copkburn, of Strathalbyn; T. Pengilly, oi Al- 
dinga; ano 0. Dqmascheiis, of Yorketown, to set apart small areas on wHidb 
eoqperiments will be carried on for a number of years. The fiist two will be 
confined to continuous tests with phosphates, nitrogen, and potash, aeparsMy 
and combined, as applM to the growing of grain; the Yorketown pl^ deal 
the utiliMtion of ^Wt patches” for oereids and fodder crops, while at 
jkldlnga fallow crops for fower. instead of bare fallow, as a preparation tor 
heresi cropping, will fotm the basis of the experiments. 
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ALLBQBlS POISONOUS PLANTS. 


OottAiddfftbW diffor8iico of opinion ozists nmongsb stockmon and siazioni 
M to tto oualities and propertioa of a number of Australian plants. Frequent 


- - ---- aacsv-cr tjf IfKfOU. l^AUWU W 

pJMte wnicn, on the other hand, are known to be eaten by stock with relish, 
injurious results. Amongst these, probably Euphorbia Druxn- 
'uvoxiciii takes first olace, trom the numerous deaths attributed to it, yet we 
J^Te it on record that sheep were fed on it for several weeks in New South 

have Lotus australis, the pea-flowered 
plant known in different localities by such contradictory names as ‘^native 
lucerne” ai^ ^'poison plant.” The variety Lotus Behrii might also be metH 
tionw in this connection. In addition, there are such plants as Swainsonia 
jp^., ritnelia sp., D^onea sp., Qastrolobium, Myoporum, oolanum, and others. 
These all come under the d^ription of ‘‘alleged poisonous plants.” Refer¬ 
ence has been made on previous occasions to the poisonous nature of immature 
^rghum and to the fact that prussic acid has b^n detected in this plant and 
m species of Lotus. 


A number of stockmen hold the opinion that Lotus australis and Euphor¬ 
bia Drummondii are only poisonous at certain states. Of the former it i& some¬ 
times said it is ^rmless except when in seed.' The 1903 issue of the Imperial 
Institute Bulletin contains reports of recent research into the poisonoms char¬ 
acter of certain fodders, which have an interesting bearing on this subject. 
Referring to sorghum, it states that the Arabs have for many years been 
aware of the poisonous nature of the immature plant and that in conse¬ 
quence the fields in which it is cultivated are kept enclosed until the plant 
is ripe, when stock are allowed to broWse on it. In Ijotus arabicus, a kind 
of vetch indigenous to Eg^’pt, and in Lotus australis, it has b^n prov^ 
beyond question that when the young plant is crushed and moistened with 
watei prussic acid is formed, but in the mAture plant it cannot be trac^. 
The Arabs are aware that L. arabi’cu<s becomes innocuous when the see^ are 
ripe, and use it then as a fodder. It would seem, therefore, that some at least 
of our reputed poisonous plants are only injurious in their young stage. The 
observations of stockowmers on this point would be of considerable interest. 


The Imperial Institute Bulletin, in dealing wuth this matter, states thiat 
it -must be understood that in the instances investigated the poison does not 
exist as such in the plant, but is formed as the result of a chemical action 
induced l^tween two oomstituonts of a plant when these are brought into 
(Xintact with each other by crushing and the addition of water. 


NOTES FOR PREPARING CARCASE PORK, VEAL, 
AffO DRESSED POULTRY FOR MARKET. 

By John W. Bandforp, AuRnAiPs. 

[The following notes have been submitted by Mr. Sand ford, in response 
to request of some of our readers. —Ed.J 

In preparing Carcase Pork and Veal for market, fanuois would do well 
to give extra attention to properly slaughtering and.,drefising of the carcase, 
as condition and appearance are alipost as great lactors as that it the quality of 
the meat, for if slaughtered in a tradesmanlike manner it w ill well repay *thd 
farmer for his trouble. Where, however, with pigs the skin lias been almost 
boiled In the scalding and the carcase stained through improper draining, tt 
can readily be understood that such suffers in value. The weights tliat are 
preferred for shop purposes ramre from 60 to 90 ft., these invariably realise 
wp from llO to ISSo ft. is considered of bacon size. Anything 

much in of this then becomes classed as heavy weights or choppem. 

Veaieis.—The Adelaide market has been bare of prime stuff for some con- 
nde^ble time, therefore good rates have ruled. In preparing these for sale 
the hide is mot taken off, as th^ carry much better when this is left on. It 
w unwise, to forward with the pluck in, and buyers are also willing to pay 
bett^ pnees if the carcase is minus the head and feet. This can be under¬ 
stood, for at the end of a journey the hair becomes so set ihat the head, etc,, 
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is |>r«oticftUf uMiaM lor «bop purpooM, beoidet ottly iMldiag axtra ooBt to 

la dreMiag yoaltry lor market iwnmn will find it mooh aaaiar to get 
die leathofa ^9 eomaletely if t}io bird is obmked immodiatelv after kiUiiig ; 
that i«» whilst it is warm, lor not only will the feathera readily oome eway, 
but there is lew likelihood of tearing the skin. The birds should then be 
up until eet and animal heat allowed to thoroughly escape. In trussing, the 
neok should be out off short, in a line with the shoulders, the skin/ being slit 
on dre back and allowed to tall over in the front, whwi the crop can be taken 
readily out. After this the loose skin is then put back in original position, 
«:s., ofer the butt of the nec^ the point of .the wings beins: fixed upon this 
so as to keep it in place. The drawing process should then be oompleted. 
In trussiim fne birds, farmers will find it better to use an ordinary bu^her’s 
skewer, aMUt ten inches long, which should be pierced through the back 
muscle of the wing, between the body and the first joint; then through the 
muscle of the thi(^, along the top or tlm shoulder, and pierced through the 
thigh on the other side, also catching the muscle of the opposite wing. ^ Each 
of legs can be looped and a double string passed over the back. This will 
hold the oird well in position for market purposes. 


PAHfSn AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Mewrs. A. W. Sandfoxd & Co. report on July 1, 1904:— ^ 

Since our former, the usual winter oonditions have prevailed, although m 
the Northern Areas more rain was wanted, but towards the close of the 
month a couple of very useful falls have been reported, so that in this direo 
tion farmers are now better satisfied. There are glowing accounts from\the 
pastoral districts of this season being one of the most tavourable for mnny 
years. ' 

In Commerce, the houses mostly report trade being very much on the slow 
side, but this is to be expected considering the time o-f the year. However, 
witii a favourable season ahead, prospects generally are most assuring. At 
Broken Hill the big mine continues to famish good returns, in Metals, Hil- i 
ver shows a finning, whilst Lead has recovered the easing, and Copper apj^ars 
to have held its own. 

B&xspstufvs.— The decline in the market for U.K. cargoes of Wheat, men¬ 
tioned in our las^ continued, and past week sales were reported at 28e. 6d., 
but at the time or writing an improvement is noticeable, and tor August-Sep- 
tember shipment sales have been made up to 29s. 6d. for 480 lb. Private lion- 
don advices per mail state wheat continues to pour in from Russia, India, 
Snd the Argentine tn very large quantities. The new Indian crop is said to 
be of especially fine quality, and in the face of the large output of that 
country it is pressed for sale at relatively low prices. Locally Wheat has been 
selling in tbe three southern States at about per bushel, but the amount 
of business put through has not been by any means large. Farmers generally 
are not anxious sellers, but should the very useful showers we are now 
receiving be fiUowed by more. Wheat will no doubt be marketed more freely. 
]frTour.--^he X^ondon millers state that they are now making such good qualitv 
that importers find it haid to compete, consequently the demand tor Austra- 
lian make has eased, and the price now offered,'!)^ U.K. buyers will not leave 
£7 per ton net f.o.b* here. Forage.—^Farmm'kl^ none too anxious tg QWt 

tbeir Hay at present low quotations, but on ^ other hand chaffouttw mid 
business dall, tbe demand being only for local requirements, althougK^J^mw 
small parcels of specially prime samples found buyers for Sydney. riQalers* 
Offal—^Peilard has bad a very slow sale, but there has been a good dmind tor^. 
Bran at slightly advanced pnees. In Feeaing Grains the mdlM is almost 
stagnant, with no quotable alteration to report. Cape l>arley.<Mtlib!re is very 
little offwing, and tbe call is almost nil. 

PoTATOiB.—Mount Gambler gtowers are passing thiough a very trying 
time, for, whilst tbe quality and ;^eld are quite up to that o&average seasons, 
tha exoeptaonaUy low prices ruling throiu^ut the Comnionweal^ prevent 
grt^wers who are mtuated a distance from toe railway from b^ng able to 
bag> sod cart, so aa to tsever cost at the prices quoted, even if the p^atoji 
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mure |dv«n in. Meanwhile the tubers nearer the line are supplying the 
demana; but £1 per ton» railway ^station, ba||» m, leaves these growers bup 
»very little return for their labour. Onions.-^t was expected that the local 
grown would have out out by this time; but they are still in sufficient supply 
to keep the city market filled, so that there have only been a few odd parcels of 
'^Qamniers*’ brought along. 

Daxby PnonucB.—During the first ha.f of the month the extra require¬ 
ments in Butter were supplied from Victori / and New South Wales, an occa¬ 
sional parcel from Queensland, but with quantities of South Australian fresh 
in prints having rapidly increased, our State mav now be termed self-supply¬ 
ing in this direction. Given a oontinuanoe of these present lavourable oo*i 
diuons, within a very brief period a surplus will be available, and as these 
new Butters will be the earliest on the markets, Western Australia and Bro¬ 
ken Hill should keep us clear for some time. In Bulk Butter, the eastern 
States have been anxious to unload at I'eduoed rates rather than send on to 
the old country, but the call for this dwindled to such an extent that im¬ 
porters have b^n forced to cold store, in hopes of some other outlet offering. 
Aggs.—The fluctuations in values this winter have been unpreoedented, and 
although at times the supplies displayed a tendencv to shrink, any advance 
in value was immediately checked for the new laid, under the influence at 
the heavy parcels of refrigerated and preserved offering, owners of same being 
now eager to sell, thorefore prices tor the fresh have come back nearly 4a 
per doeen. Cheese.—Although the consignments now being marketed are 
non© too heavy, most ot the<»e show signs or age. so that for such there is no 
improvement in pi ice to lepoit, but neuer or later makes are commanding 
good trade. Bacon has met with dull sale. This is to be expected in mid¬ 
winter, but with values persistently drooning, curers are feeling it all the 
more acutely, as most of their stocks had been put in when the live hog sold 
at higher rates. Trade m Hams has been almost stagnant, buyers preferring 
not to stock, even at the excopt>onallv low rates. Honey is having better 
enquiry, but this applies only to yrimc clear extracted samples; dull or can¬ 
died lots have met with only dragging sa^e. Almonds have nad good business 
at about former quotations. 

C\KCASE Meat. —There is the usual wmtti demand for pork, and satisfac¬ 
tory prices have ruled throughout June for all prime stuflT coming forward. 
Bright, handy-sized shop porkers, weighing tiom CO to 90 tb.. realise best 
prices; that is, where they have been well slaughtered; but heavy choppers 
and rough sorts suffer in value according to condition. Veal.—Bupplies have 
been rather shoit in this line, resulting in good rates being socurM for well- 
fed and conditioned carcases, buyers preferiing to pay extra for vealers that 
have been forwarded minus the head and feet. There is a nice market for 
Dressed Poultry at full rates. 

In Live Poultry, farmers w’ould do well not to Md on to their birds until 
they can be only cla««©d as aged or poor sorts, for during the month highly 
satisfactory prices have been secured for all coops of prime conditioned, but 
the usual difficulty is experienced in findirm buyers for weedy or light stuff 
even at low figures. 


Mabkxt Quotations of the Day. 


per 


Wheat. —At Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, 2/11 to 3/ per bushel of 60 tb. 
FLors.-^City brands, £7/5/- to £7/10/ ; country, £0/15- to £7. 
BR\N.--7Jd. to 7fd.; Pom/Aro, J?'|d. to 7jd. per bushel of 20 !b. 

pArt.r—^^1 Algerian and Dun, 1/4 to 1/6; White ObRmpions, 1/8 to 1/9 
buslMfit 40 !b. 

Barlibt.—C ape, 1/XO per bushel, 50 lb. 


<5HAyF.—£2/15/- per ton of 2,240 fib., f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

PoifATOE8--Gambiers, £2/2/6 to £2/5/- per 2,240 lb., f.o.b. Port Aoe- 

->fde. 

QtrxoNs.—Locals and Gambiers, £3 to £3/7/6 per 2,240 lb. 

BctTiR,—Factory, creamery, and choice eepairktors, 94d. to Hid.; bei^t 
/ oai^ies and opdinarv sem^ators, 8|d. to ©^d.; well-graded store lines, Tid. tq 
, m.; Vilxed to ordinary, Td. . - 
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Cbbms —^Fiotory xQ*k» old to 6d per tb aged and dry kita, 4|a to $d 

Baooit -*-F^icto<y ourodl aideoj 6|d, to 6|d farm flitchea, 5td to Bid per 1b, 
A. factory, 8d to 9d per lb 

Booi —]! 4 »oee, 1/0| in oaeka, f^o b , 1/2 per dosen 

Laed '^in bladdera, 4|d tins, 4d pei )b 

Honst — ^2|d pnme clear extracted^ in 60-fiy tine, discoloured and can> 
died, down to M , beeewax, Hid per 1b 

AXiMOKBS ^Soft^helle, 4d to 4id kernels, Bid per fb 

OAKOAen MitAT —Bright handy-weight shop porkers, 4|d to 5d medium 
baconers, Sid to 4d , choppers, Ifd to 2id piime dairy veal, Bid to 4id , 
medium aorta, 2|d to Cd 

Beksbsu Pool*'by —Turkeys, 5|d to 6id per ib , fowls, 4id to 5id 
per lb 

Live Pouutkt—H eavy-weight table roosters, 1/8 to 2/ each good-oou- 
ditioned hens and fair oockefrels. 1/- to 1/6 poor and light, 8d to lOd , 
ducks 1/6 to 2/6 geese, 3/- to 4/ pigeons, 5ia turkeys, 4d to 5d per tb 
live weight, for fair to good table birds 


4bove quotations unless when otherwise specified are duty paid values on 
impoited lines Oram Hour, and Forage for export ais fob prices at 
Port Adelaide Dairy products are City Auction Mart in^ In Grain, 
Cbaff and Potatoes sacks are included, but weighed as produce Packages 
free with bulk Butter and Cheese 


Council op Aoriculturk. 


The June meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held at Boeeworthy 
ColloBM on the 8th last, theie being present the Chairman (Mr R Caldwell), 
Ool Rowell, C B , Messro A Molmeux. J W Bandfoid B Basedow J Miller, 
H V Pndmore, T E Yelland, and G R Laffer 


The morning was spent in inspecting the sugar gums along the main 
drive, the wine oellais, poultry, machinery, etc Jn the afternoon the usual 
meeting of the Council was held 

The Hon Minister intimated that he intended to ask Col Rowell and 
Mesara G K Laffer and T B Robson to act as a committee to assist Mr 
HoltAe in determining the Oommercial value of the new varieties of fruit at 
Hylor Typical Orchard Mr Laffer thought it was a piiy that the sphnd^d 
oblleotion of citrus fruits, apricots, and caches which Mr lloltse had gathered 
together were not in a locality suitable to the pioper development of suen 
fruits, Mylor being too cold and wet 


The Minister forwrarded report from Professor Perkins on the Couneirs 
Tecmmnsndation that the Roseworthy soholaM^P examinations should be 
simpli6ed an order to afford the sons of farmepb A reasonable chance of f^ecur- 
fng them^ ProfsMor Perkins was in favour of some alteration, and WOAld 
make Engjisb and niathematics the main tests, and omit the examinations on 
agriculture m the oompetition for the scholarships The Hon Minister inti¬ 
mated that consideration of this matter would be deferred until tbe appoint- 
gMnt Of the new Prinoipal of the College 

Tbe Hon Hlntster notified the Council of the resignation of Professor 
Towar, and that, pending the appointment of a new Principal, Professor Per- 
kiEa would, so lar as hia other outiea permit, simervise the work at the CoL 
Isge and the maUligeinwst of the farm. Tbe liMister also intimated that, on 

a RoiOPortby student, and now lecturer at Lincoln (New Beelai^) 
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AjE^icnltQFftt College. [We xegret to say that Mr. Oolebatoh is onabla to 
accept the position effort. — Ed.J. 

request of the Ck>uncil. Mr. Quinn gave his views in respect ta th^ 
proposal to remove the sugar gums from either side of the main drive. In his 
opinion^j it was a pity these trees were planted on this dry, limestone ridge, as 
the position was not suitable. His idea was to remove the gums, many of 
which wei^ unsi^tly, and improve the sweep of the drive, planting Aleppo 
pines on either side, witn olives replacing the almond and other trees that 
were also failing. On .the motion of Mr. Yelland, the Council adopted the 
recommendation of the College Committee that the gums should be removed 
and replaced by more suitable trees. 

The Hon. Minister returned resolution re destruction of sparrows and 
starling^, with request tor a practical suggestion for dealing with these pests 
Mr. Pnamore stated that, as this matter was still under consideration by the 
Royal Agricultural Society and the Vmegiwers’ Association, he was not just 
then prepared to move further in the matter. What would probably be sug¬ 
gested was that tho Oovornment should subsidise amounts collected by the 
members of the two Societies, in order to offer substantial rewards during the 
breeding season tor the heads ot the bixds. Offering money tor the eggs was 
not effective, as some enterprising youths had found out that if the eggs 
were removed from time to time and the nests left undisturbed the birds 
would continue to lay. In one instance he knew of 4,000 sparrow eggs being 
obtained in one season on a small estate near Adelaide, and up to SO egm had 
been obtained from a single nest during the season. A good price for neads 
during tho breeding season should, however, have a marked effect on the num¬ 
bers oi the birds. 

The College Committ<»e recommended that the Council should urge upon 
the Minister the desirableness, in connection with the appointment of a succes¬ 
sor to Professor Towar, ot making the officer Principal ot the Agricultural 
College, and not also Professor of Agriculture, in order that there should be no 
misunderstanding as to the mam duties ot the officer. Some discussion ensued. 
Mr. Miller opposing the suggc?8tion, a/i it would mean that the Principal would 
not be able to visit country aistricts and give lectures. 'Ihe farmers would be 
deprived ot the benefit ot the Professor’s services. Mr. Yelland, in moving 
the losolution, which was carried, pointed out that it was not intended that 
the Principal’s time should be confined solely to the College, but there should 
be no doubt that his main duties oonsisted in the education ot the students ai* 
the College, the management of the farm, and the supervision of experimental 
work. During vacations and at other times when his work permitted he woul4 
be at liberty to visit various parts of the State. 

On the motion of, Mr. Miller, it was decided to ask the Hon. Minister tf» 
purehise the appliances required to place the small wheat-testing mill in work* 
ing Older. 

The Bureau Committee reported receipt ot resolution from Inkerman 
Branch, asking the Council to oppose the proposal emanating from New ^uth 
Wales that le^slation should be enacted tnronghout the States to prohibit the 
use ot anything larger than a three-bushel grain sack. The committee did not 
oonsider it necessary to deal with the matter at present, as there was no 
imm^iate prospect of any action being taken by the South Australian Legis 
lature. 

The following gentlemen were approved as membetp ot the undermentioneil 
Branches:—^Messrs. A. Kerber ana D. Murphy, Woo^ide: E. Fuller, Kopl- 
unga; E. T. Barnes, Denial Bay; A. McCallum, jun., Oaltowie; J. T. Bald¬ 
win, Gawlsr River; J. G. Williams, WatervaleiM. Leonatd, P. filings, J. 
Caiu, ana E. McGowan, Boothby; G. Golduer, Woolunduuga; P. McNram, 
Wepowie; D. tl^yte and C. Martin, Morchard; D. Black aii4 F* Hodge, 
Malf*?^ ’ G. Haines, Mundoora; P. jtonnby, KanmantoO; a. Manmniau. 

^ Mr. Sandford drew attention to the fact that large quantities of veal and 
igerk sent to the Adelaide market were aamaged by bad slaughtering and 
^^^ing. As the College stookipon ^os competent to give the attidewte in- 
i^ruotion in slau^tering and dreesing pigs, sh^, and oalvce, the adriiableneai 
’V>f taking that oourse enould he reform to the College Committee lor con¬ 
sideration. A motion to that effect was carried. 




Of A&MCPfcTITEB 

Mr. i)uit th^ Council choxild aak tb«i llHitbpito td tf^gtau 

ipproftck tibe Yiotoi!«lii Goventment with a view to aoouro a modz^catMm oi 
the preeont umeomerUr iBorero rcstnotions on the importation of noultipy. 
In to 0 qnewtion, Mr* Summers atatod that the only occemon recently dn 
which the Bcpavtnient had commnnicatod with the Victorian hfovemment in 
this connoctioa Waa .oonoerning the lowta intended for the Cookie eggdayias 
competition, when the Cepartment of Agriculture in the aister State ckfollnea 
to modify the regnlationa. 


A meeting of the Council was helu on Wednead^, June 39, there beiim 

Sreaent^^Mr* R. Caldwell (Chairman)* Col. Rowell, C.B.. Messra. F. Krichauu, 
. W. Sandford, G. R, Laffer, H. V. Pridmore, A. M. Dawkina, J. Miller, T. B. 
•YeUand, and E. Marshall. 

Mr. Cawkina referred to statement made at previous meeting by the 
Chairman that Professor Towar was a competent man. This was a distinct 
reflection on the Board of Enquiry which had repoited to the contrary, and 
be wished to know whether the Chairman’s remarks were endorsed by the 
CotmoU. Some diacosaion on the subject took place, and it was pointed out 
tl^t Mr. Oaldweirs remark was purely a personal opinion, and that the Coun¬ 
cil oonki express no opinion on the report of the Doaro, as it had not been 
before thmn. 


Mr. Marshall moved-'‘That, in the omnion ot this Council, the time has 
arrived when the (fovernment should start experimental wheat culture, with 
a view to improving the milling -ifM! fomJneicinl \ iliie ot South Autetiiliin 
wheats, by a system of cross-fertilisation, or by any other desirable methods; 
that the Government should also assist private experimentalists in cross- 
fertilisation of wheats, with a milling test, free of charge, tor all new wheats 
thus made; axid that the results of all such tests be publish^ in Thr Journof of 
Apneidfwrs.’* As a diarge for testing samples of wheat was apparently co\- 
tenmlated, he had confined the scope of the rseolution to samples of wheat 
made by oross-tertilisation, because the milling value of the wheats commonly 
grown was pretty well known, and because mere selections weie not like\v to 
give any better results in the future than in the past, rrom a nulling point 
of view. The strong flour wheats were oonflned to two tyjies, the l ife and 
Bluestem, and were suited to cold climates with a longer growing bei> >11 than 
was possessed by Bouth Australia. Even it these wheats were other¬ 
wise suitable, it would be undesirable to bring them into 

cultivation here, because Australian wheats were known in 


the world’s markets a& white wlieats, and were sought after 
as such. It had been proved in New Bouth Wales that the strong flour 
wheats could be used with great advantage in cross-fertilisation a^ith <nrly 
wheats of the Australian type. By working on those lines, and adopting' a 
good methodical system of working, with a test to prove the milling value of 
such wheats, the A.gricultural Department of New South Wales had become 
pooseased of severaT new wheats of very high milling value, some equal in 
strength, and a lew superior, to the strong flour wheats of America. Those 
wheats do not differ much in appearanoe from the wheats generally grown lu 
Austmtig. They aleo make flour of exoelient colour. Mr, Fairer, the wheat 
enpeHmoiitaiist ot that State, had succeeaed in producing several new vane- 
tiM, which pramiaed verv shortly to take the places of old and weaker kinds. 
The ibr one nan^ “Bobs’’ would be apparent from the faot that from % 
amok Of war made from this wheat no fewer th^ eleven more loaves could 
he mme than from the flour of the old rurple Qgisiw: and from the ffour 0f 
amptlier now ifheat named ^‘Jonathan” twelve^more loaves of bread could be 
madh min from a^aaok of Purple Straw. Those were crossbred wheats now 
Imewn aa Fmlndtan wheats and had been made by crossing the strong flour 
JUnartm wbeafo intii early Indian wheats. The grain of the Indian wheats 
wal like the Auabrailan wl^te in appearance, but produced much leas straw. 
South Australian formers prided themselves on being able to produce the 
wheat in the Wbrld, but of late years a great revolutioii had taken plade lU 
m adllm mustryi and m determining the food value of various wheats*; 
MMW^wlieata tete a jpwator mtr^c v^ue. hut he hriieved they poafossed^ 
niSminS oquSl to in the world for giowu^hiriHdaaa 

Tlim was no mtet tnethed whereby thev could secure such wfoMa oxoedFhy 
a SQNftem of o«y)a«4»peediag between the welUmown flour ^gieats 
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It wiui very neoeasAry that noilling testa should be made to deter* 
mine the v4lue of these new wheatsi as without them much valuable time and 
li^Uf ir^nM be lost. The wheat plant varied in the amount of resistance 
dlered to met; but, as they all knew, it was capable of being improved in that 
quality. It was not so many years since the idea ot rust-resisting wheats 
wad oDAajdefed out of the question and imposBible. Their own work in South 
Auati^a had resulted in a number of varieties vrhich resisted rust, and 
matured their grain in very rusty seasons without injury. 'fhere were 
doubtless many difficult problems in the work ot improvement, which must be 
rather stow. He regarded the question as a national one, and altogether 
beyond the scope of private enterprise, and it demanded at the hands ot rue 
State the most earnest, constant, and complete attention. i.he chief points 
to be borne in mind were • —The wheats that would yield the greatest prohts 
per acre tor the farmer, and supply the mills with wheat ot superior quality, 
and be the most nourishing and valuable as human food. It they succeeded in 
raising the commercial value ot their wheat one penny per bushel, and toote 
their surplus, after supplying seed, at fourteen million bushels, it would 
represent an increased value ot ■£58,883 per annum. 

Some distmssion ensued, and Mr. MarshalPs motion was carried unani¬ 
mously. 

The Chairman read draft of annual report,* which, with certain altera¬ 
tions, was adopted. 


ADVERTISING SOUTH AUSTRALIAN FRUIT. 

The Hon. Minister of Agricultui'e has leceived from the Agent-General 
in London particulars concerning a show of colonial grown fresh and p e- 
served fruits, to be held under the ausp ^c* ot the Boyal Horticulturil 
Society of Fngland on Deoember 18 and 14. There will, of course, be no 
opportunity for our growers to exhibit fresh fruits, but dried fruits, hotted 
fruits, and jams could be supplied. The Secretary of the Society states that 
the Society’s officials will unpack and stage exhibits; that no charge will be 
made for space; and that opportunity will be given to each State to make a 
collective exhibit in addition to individual exhibits. Arrangements will also 
be made for a public lecture on fruitgrowing in South Australia if the Agent- 
General can recommend a suitable gentleman prepared to undertake the dut^. 

In view of the necessity for seeking outside markets tor our products it is 
hoped that some of our growers will endeavour to arrange to oe represented 
at this show. The Department of Agriculture will afford intending exhibitors 
any assistance possible. 


•journal of agriculture/' 


From January 1, 1904, the Journal of Agriculture” will 
be posted to anyone resident in South Australia bona fide 
engaged in the cultivation of the soil on payment of a 
ReOISTRATION FEE of One Shilling per annum. ^ Single 
copies will be supplied at 3d« each; back Issues at 28. 6d. 
per doz. The Indexes of Vols. 1. to Vi. can be obtained by 
members of the Agricultural Bureau and subsoribers 
desirous of binding iheir volumes. 
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agricultural bureau reports. 

Booleroo Ceniret May 24. 

PittiamfT—^Messrs. Brooks (chair), Kelly, Nottle, Repper, Arthur, Michael) 
Bteveh) Albinus, and McMartin (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Analysis of Soils. —The Chairman read a paper on the value of analysis 
of soils as a gui^ to the manuring of land. Thousands ot tons ot manures were 
used annually by farmers, who had no idea of what their lands were deficient 
in. Soils in each district varied; in fact, on ©very farm there was a con¬ 
siderable diversity of soils, and it was only natural that the manure which 
suit^ one would not suit the others. They h^ examples of this in their own 
district, where the land could be generally divided into three sections, viz., 
the red soil, the brown, and the white. B^rpnosphate gave good resulte on 
the two former, but not on t^e latter. He oonsiderAi that, in view of the 
importanoe of this matter, the Government should provide for cheap analyses 
of soils. Dr. Stoven strongly supported, but Mr. Nottle thought it would be 
di^cult for any one to determine from an analyse of the soil which manure 
shottla be applied, as the soil on every farm varied considerably. Mr. Kelly 
was satisfied that the white land was deficient m vegetable matter, and that 
it Would benefit by the application of stable manure. [The Department has 
already arranged for cheap analyses, viz., 3s. for each determination required. 
It is impossible to reduce this charge unless Parliament votes a special sum 
of money tor this purpose.—E d.] 


Port Plrle. May 28. 

PnssBNT—Messrs. Wright (chair). Bell, Teague, Johns, Jose, Morrish, 
Crispin, Hector, Hpain, and Wilson (Hon. Hec.), and one visitor. 

Fobmalin. -The Hon. Secretary, in reply to a question, stated that home 
farmers he knew who were trying formalin as a pickle tor wheat experienced 
no difficulty in drying the grain. 

Standard Bushel. —Proposal of Ivapunda Branch that a petition asking 
for legislation to compel the adoption or the imperial bushel ot 60 Ib. as the 
standard for wheat was discussed. Considerable difference ot opinion existed 
on the subject, apd it was decided to suggest that the matter be brought for¬ 
ward at the September Congress. Some memberh, while dissatisfied with the 
present system, did not think the Kapunda proposal would be an efficient 
remedy, while its operation would tend to lower the quality ot South Aus¬ 
tralian wheats. 


Onetree Hill* May 25. 

Pkesxnt—M essrs. J. Bowman (chair). G. and F. Bowman, Blacklmm, 
Blake, Cowan Ifould, W. and E. A. Kellv, Smith, Thomas, and Clucas (hon. 
Sec.). 

BKEHiiSfiNO. — Jn reply to questions, Mr. F. Bowman gave some further 
informivld^ on beekeeping. He thought the quantity of water required oy 
bees woulA oome as a surprise to most people. He found bluegum honey can¬ 
died very o^uickly, and while it could he reduced to liquid form dv steaming, it 
soon granulated again. 

Hoasa-SBOBiNG. —Paper read at Lyndoch Branch was discussed with much 
interest. 

Daxbtxno. —Members who had oonaiderable experience in dairying, and 
bod given close attention to the feeding ot their cows, were somewhat sur¬ 
prised at the statement of Mr. Follana, or Reeves Plains Branch, that he 
hSsd obtained an average of 6 lb. of butter per oow per week when feeding on 
sorghum. Maize was regarded as decidedly superior as a fodder, though sor¬ 
ghum was hardier. 

PtO-BUKSDiNO. —Some discussion followed the reading of an article from 
the New South Wales dorietfltural Gazette on this subject. 
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KmmaaftQO* May 27. 


JhMWmi—Stosn. L^mann (chair). HiBa, O’NwU, Thiele, R. H. and J. 
IHrtvitiiiig {JKon, S«c.). 

I^MnczMo BfiGfl »o» M a bk bt. —A long diacnaiion on this subject took place. 
HMliecii wwe eatiafied tl^t egga oerefully packed in light, sott matenaf. like 
o h a m laouW carry any distance without injury, provided the packages were 
handled with lathing like reasonable care. i»lembers complained, however, th it 

Stens reoeiring consignments always deducted a large percentage for chip- 
eggs. This was considered an unfair tax on the producer, as it the eggs were 
chipped, as stated, it was in many cases caused by rough handlingby the 
Arms' employes. 


Foxns.—Foxes are increasing in this neighbourhood, and are doing a lot 
of harm amons^t sheep and poultry. Members agreed that the most success¬ 
ful wav of dealing with th© pest was by means ot poison^ baits. Native birds 
were the best baits, and of these the Rosella parrot seem^ most tempting. An 
unpoisoned bird was dragged along as a trail in the neighbourhood of the foxes’ 
retreat, and poisoned birds buried at intervals just under the giound. 


Rhine Villa, May 27. 

PnasENT—Messrs. G. A. Payne (chair), F. P. and ii. W. Piyrne, Farey, 
Start, Mickan, Hecker, Pannach, Lewi«, w. F. and J. W. Vigar (Hon. Sec.). 

STANDAnn Bushel. —Mi. F. E. Hecker read a short paper on this subject, 
and a good discussion ensued. Members would favour a fixed standard of 62 lb. 
per bushel and also thought that wheat buyers should use a larger measure 
when testing the weight ot wheat, as the very small measures used render 
mistakes in the weight very likely. 

Size of Wheaisaok. —Discussion on this subject took place. Members 
would not oppose a small reduction in the size ot tlie sack, provided that it 
would hold at least 200 lb. of flour. 


Kingrscote, May 9. 

PasssNT—MessKs. Turner ^chair), Bell, Nash, Carter. Wright, and Goo'c 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Mbicbrrskif. —Members approved of alterations in membership rules sug¬ 
gested by Wilmington Branch, out would not permit candidates to nominate 
themselves. 

GearSss and Clovers. —Mr. P. T. Bell read a short paper on his experi¬ 
ence, with introduced grasses and clovers on scrub land. He took up land oi* 
the island in 1860, and ^brought with him a Quantity of seed ot yellow trefoil 
and prairie grass, which was sown on a small fenced area. Both grew splen 
didly, and he gathered five bags of seed after cutting some tor green feed. 
Next year he sowed nearly all the seed on newly burnt scrub land. Tt came 
up well, but most of it died oft as the winter set in. Off dry lim«itone land 
near the const, however, he had bett<^ success, but the sheep soon ate the 
prairie grass out, while the trefoil had spread widely sinoe then. Italian rye 
grass and rib grass both did well on enclosed areas, but neither lasts well if 
grasfld by sheep, though the latter stood for nearly three years. Bib grass 
, was, he thought, the best to sow on newly burnt land. Dutch cloveK like the 
onbers, does well, but will not stand grazing. v^Tith it be got a small, rougft- 
leaved clover, which does well on the rough, stony creeks, and gives a lot of 
food ^ winter. He had also tried various native grasses, hut was of opinioa 
that it Ww no use sowing grass seed on new ironstone country. The land 
shoijdd be f^moed and stock kept oft for two or three years, burning each year 
to destroy the scrub He found buftalo grass very useful on stony and sandv 
limd near th© coast. It w«b indestructible, and would grow to the edge of 
the salt water. Mr, BeU also tabled splendid sample of ^‘Uldman'' saltbush. 


or [f^Af h 
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WmiAun«um$9h T. 

^iaWfis>-M6mi. FmMr <«ihAir). KibhMl, CMgi 'lSiiiol»r, )l, 

and W* Barrittj and B<^gm (BSm. 3 «o.)* 

Wimx OF B»Aiio&>^!nio Cbaimmi reCemd to lack ol intereit a]K»im m 
the wotk of the Brai^ by the xaembera. and stated tnat tbia inee^ag had 
been oa&ed to oonekler wMher the Branch ehould be oloeed* Hendiers gener* 
ally thxmM that it w<mld be a miataice to oloee, and it waa decided to oo|i* 
tinue woAi and make an effort to eeonre regular meetings. 

POtsoK PLAHT.^Mr. K. Eogere reported haring seen four oows dead in 
a paddock near Addaide, and on enquiry he found three hed been killed by 
eating tbe half^ry stems of the bellMonna lily, and one by young sorghum. 
It waa decided to ask the Inspector of Stock to give an address on stock com* 
plaints. 


Port Brougriitoiii may 26. 

Pbssbnt--M essrs. Harford (chair). Tonkin, Dolling Whittaker, sen. and 
jun., Button, Qaidiner, Pattingale, and Dalby (Hon:lBec.). 

Mbhbuisbip.—M embers all favour adoption of alterations in membership 
rules suggested by Wilmington Branch. 

BRihuuNa l<AMBs FOB ExFOBT.— Mr. Tonkin read a paoer on tfaja subject. 
He considered tibe lamb trade the most nrofttable branch of the sheep industry 
for the farmer. He preferred breeding from the half-bred Merino ewe and 
Shropshire ram. The lamb was hardy, quick-erowing;^, and heavy, being fit tor 
market at four to five months old. Last year ne hadlambs of this cross weigh¬ 
ing 40 lb. to 60 Ib. when dressed. Many larmers were prejudiced against the 
crossbred ewe because it was sometimes a wanderer. In this case, mate the 

S urebred Merino and Shropshire ram. The progeny will not be so heavy a«« 
be former cross, but will all the same be very profitable. The percentage of 
lambs was better from the purebred Merino. In 1901 he had 8o per cent, ot 
lambs, which sold at 8a. Od.; in 1903, 90 p^ cent., which realised 9s. 2d. each, 
last year, 100 per cent., and got lOs. 6a. to £1 eadx; while this year his in- 
oreaee was 140 per cent. This was due to having two lambings. Sheep being 
very dear he allowed the rams to stay with the ewes, and so got two drops ol 
lambs. Owing to the summer rains he had plenty of green feed in the stubbles 
and on the fwow, so that the ewes did well, the summer lambs will be 
ready for market in a few weeks. Of course, the values now ruling were ex¬ 
treme, but he thought there was no lik^ihood of fat lambs fetching less tllxo 
10s. each for many years to come. He considered that from 800 ewes and six 
Shropshire rams a farmer should realise £170 a year by careful management. 
In the summer months water must be provided in every paddock, and care 
must be taken not to overstock. The lambs must always be sold before tbe 
feed gets too dry. There was less work and less risk attached and the returns 
were quicker with sheep than with any other stock. Some aiscussion took 
place on the question of breeding from crossbred ewes only, some members 
being of opinion that it was a mistake. Mr. Dalby feared that the farmei 
would find when he came to dispose of hie ewes in three or four years’ time be 
would have to pay a much larger figure for his new breeding stock. He con¬ 
tended that be would make more profit by breeding Merino ewes and rearion 
them. They would have the wool for three or four years, and be able to sm) 
all surplus stock at a fair price. 


Davenport, may 19. 

Fbbsbbt—M essrs. Trembath (chairV Hewitson, Hodshon, Roberts, Holds- 
worth, and LeoJQr (Hon. Sec.). 

Busntjuis.^^'xOwihig to the member who had promised a paper failing^to 
attend or sand his peper, no special business was before the mestisiglThe 
Bon. Seoretaiy, was instructed to oonver (O the defaulting member the dis* 
appoiiitinent of the msmbera at his neglm^ and his lack of courtesy in faiHog 
to even lonrard a reasonable excuse. Some discassion on the value of spuca 
iQpia, mamram grass, and mesembryantiemtim for binding aand*^oek 
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WeiKHWie* may 28. 

* RiasBUT—^Hessn. Gr«y (chair). T. and R. Gale, Crocker, Bishop. Hanna, 
Roberta, Fiaher, and Halliday (Hon. See.), and one visitor. 

SVAKDASD ]^8BBL.—^Members decided to support the Kapunda Branch in 
demanding that only the imperial bushel of 60 lb. be recognised in the purohasf 
of wheat. 

4 PxiSuno.—Mr. J. Bishop read a short paper on this disease ot cattle. 


Nantawarra, may 25. 

* Present— Messrs. Dixon (ohair), Bellin(;, Herbert, Grcenshields, Dali, 
i^attew, and NichoUs (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Membership. —^Members approve of proposed alterations m membership 
rules. 

Stoch Complaints. —Mr. Battew stated that he had cured a severe case 
of impaction by giving large doses of aconite. Mr. Herbert initiated a discus* 
Sion on live stock. « 


^ Boothby. may 3. 

Present —Messrs. Wtyte (chair), Chaplin, Way, Bradley, Moulds, Leon¬ 
ard, and Turnbull (Hon. »ec.), and two visitors. 

Pickling Wheat. —Mr. Foulds initiated a discussion on tnw subject. It 
was agreed that it was a mistake to use too much water in pickling, as exces¬ 
sive damping of the gram impaired its germinating powers. Mr. Whyte read 
article from April issue of The Joi^rnal of Agriculture on pickling with forma¬ 
lin. Members wished to know if wheat treated with formalin would prove 
injurious to fowls or animals if eaten by them. f-^Rhough the poison is very 
much diluted it is just possible that injuiy would result if stock of any sort 
ate much pickled gram. -Ed J Members consider some varieties of wheat 
more liable to smut than others, Petatz Surprise was specially mentioned j*' 
this respect. 

Galvanissp Iron and Netting. —Mr. Foulds strongly advised intending 
purchasers of galvanised goods to exercise care in selecting their materials, as 
a lot of both iron and netting now sold was of inferior quality. Members wish 
to know through The Journal of Agriculture if there was any method by which 
puroh^ers could satisfy themselves of the quality of the materials. Much oi 
ihe wire-netting now used rusts very quickly. a sei lous i^^atter where vermin- 
proof fencing is such a necessity. 


mundoorav may 27- 

Present —^Messrs, ifarris (chair), Mildren, Shearer, Dick, Mitchell, Blake 
Loveridge, and Gai^iner (Hon. Bee.), and one visitor. 

Horse Complaint. —The Chairman read Mr. Desmond’s report on horse 
disease on Yorke’s Peninsula, and the treatment recommended was pasted in 
the minute book for future reference. * The Chairman said he found young 
green wheat very effective in removing worms irom horses, and advised mem^ 
hers to sow a small patch early and turn the horses in when the crop had mad«' 
good growi^h. 

FBmHNQ Horses. —Mr. Mitchell was using a considerable quantity of 
mo la sses in the feed for his horses this season, and was satisfied that th^ 
showed the benefit in their work. Mr. Dick was using copra cake with chaff, 
etc., lor bis working stock. Members were unanimous that salt was necessary 
for all stock. 

Treeplantino. —^Mr. Mitohell had observed that some of the sugar gums 
around the sohoolhouse were .being attacked bv a small grub. These appear 
to attack the tree at the top. working downwards towards the trunk. Mr 
Mildren advised removing and burning^ parts attacked. 




m 


lOiTwrjji w maimtms iJ'Ot i«oi 


iiiflMfiji C tt iw i wi— , imgr 14- 

PsiR^iT—HeMm Oavenw {otiMt), SUter, Klaiu, Ciwtaoiretli. 

41^ Good (Hon, 

fti»]^roved of ougisestod alteirotioiiJi m nioxiiiberahip 
ruW$, ond vrould roUx*« tlioio members wbo hoTO attOhded tbe least 

Romber of meetmgs diiniig inO year 

pAPia ‘^Mr Klaim xead a v^wt on suggestions to aid the prosperity of 
the distncti Disotwsson postponed. 


Narridy, May 28. 

PBaslBl^^-*Messr8 Darley (chair) Lang, Freebairn, Smart, Dixon, Kelly, 
Turner, and Dunsford (Hon Sec ), and thW visitors 

PooLTUT —Mr H Turner tabled a pair of beautiful White Wyandotte 
fowls, and explained their chief oharactenstios The birds were greatly ao- 
niirea by those present 

Gradikg WASat —The Hon Secretary read extract from £ke Journal of 
Agriculture dealing with Dr Cobb’s experiments, and a good disoiuNUon en¬ 
sued Members are of opinion that all wheat should be sold on its merits, and 
that no sample weighing 61 lb per bushel should be docked in price 


Mount Aryan East, May 28. 

PnBSiWT—Messrs Bryoe (chair), Thomas, Pohlner, F and £ S Wilks 
(Hon Sec ), and one visiw 

I^OXioos Wbbds —^Mr Biyce xead a paper op this subject He oqneidered 
any plant productive of injury or hurtful consequences was a ' noxious weed ” 
A plant that was of little or no value for food but which choked out good 
heroage was a noxious weed, and as such should be dealt with They could 
not expect to keep every kind of weed under but every landholder should wake 
up to t^ necessity for dealing promptly with such as tne star thistle, which 
was increasing in this district, and with the stemless horse thistle, which 
covered acres of land, to the complete exclusion of other herbage, and which, 
as far as he had seen, was not touched bv any kind of stock even in the 
driest conditions He did not, however, believe in compulsory action in con¬ 
nection with the destruction of weeds, as the damage they do should waken up 
landholders to their own interests 

MsuamtSHiP—Suggested alterations in membership rules, submitted by 
Wilmington Branch, met with approval 


Uterm Rains* May 28. 

PnaSBHT—^Messrs Venm^ (chair), H and K J West, Hale, Homhardt, 
Abroak Deer, Jacobs, A R S and A R Ramsey (Hon Sec), and two visi- 
tors. 

Mxxm> Faaxing —Mr J L Watson lead a paper on mixed farming versus 
wkehtgrowing. Me xnaintamed that wheatgrowing alone would not pay, and 
tbatt&faniieraaottld give some attention to sheep, nigs, and poultry, hat no 
mote should bn kept than can be properly attended to A tew cowwsnoukl be 
kept and tba ci|lvo« reared, as they can be profitably disposed of. The 
farmer should also mar a foal or two each year If of the right stan^ tbesa 
would he no ddfiouH^ m disposing of them at a profit if not needed m larm 
«drork 

Baas St Wanif.^^^Dissattafacittoxi wan expressed at the present praetite of 
buying wheat, mm kai. 
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WaiRkrfitt May 28. 

PftaiiVT<^ll«Mr8. Rowe (chair), Tuck, Perry, Blizard, Allen, Pickering, 
liewie, Rogers, Starr, Wcxid, Jones, and Green (Hon. Sec.), and two 

viaitova. 

‘-•Suggestions trom Wilmin^n Branch were considered, out 
members thought the present system preferaMe. 

VxNSPBUNiM'G.—Mr. Howe read from Professor Perkins’s “Theory and 
Practice of Yinepruning” the main laws governing pruning operations. 


Cradocky May 28. 

Present —^Messrs. Ruddock (chair). Gillick. Solly, Graham, Clarke, Gar* 
net, Marsh, Fitzgerald, Paterson, and Lindo (Hon. oec.). and two visitors. 

Horse Disease. —Mr. Paterson drew attention to the report of the Govern¬ 
ment Veterinary Surgeon in the May issue of The Journal of Agnculiure on 
horse comj^laint on Yorke’s Peninsula. In this report Mr. Desmond said the 
Hawker and Port Pirie outbreaks were due to the same cause. Mr. Paterson 
was pleased that some announcement had at last heon made of the cause ot 
the trouble in Hawker district. 

Bags as Wheat. —Strong feeling was expressed as to the unfairness ol * 
the present system of buying wheat, oags in. 


QladstonCf June 4. 

Present —Messrs. Goode (chair), Rundle, Inglis, Burton, and Wornum 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Improvement of Wheats.- It was decided to ask the Council of Agricul¬ 
ture to appoint a committee to consider resolution carried at Gladstone Con¬ 
ference in favour of a testimonial to Mr. R. Marshall for his work in connec¬ 
tion with the improvement of wheat. 

Standaup Bushel. —It was resolved that the Hon. Secretary obtain Signa¬ 
tures .to petition to Parliament re this matter. Members expressed great 
dissatisfaction at the present one-sided method under which wheat was bought, 
but were anxious that nothing should be done to injure the reputation ot 
South Australian wheat. 


OrroroOf May 27. 

Present —M^rs. Moody (chai^, Brown, Lillecrapp, Copley, Oppermann, 
Roberts, Robertsol), and Tapscott (Hon. Sec.). 

PxcHLiNO Seep Wheat.— Mr. T. H. P. Tapscott read a paper on “Is Blue- 
stone a Preventive of SmUtP” They often heard farmers say that they never 
pickled their seed wheat* yet they grew clean crops, while some careful farmers, 
who make it a practice to pickle, will usually admit that they have some smut 
in their wheat. The question naturally arises: Is bluestone a preventive of 
smutP His experience led him to say it was under reasonable conditions. 
Some varieties of wheat appeared more liable to smut thkn others; then cli¬ 
matic conditions have also to be oonsiaered. In the first place it was neces- 
eary to pse only good bluestone, 6 or 8 o«. of which disedred in to 2 g'^Hotis 
of water wcs sufficient for pickling a bag of wheat. It was a nustake to use 
too weak a solution or too much water. He always pickled on a concrete floor, 
pouring theeolotion over the grain, and turning the grain three times, or twic^ 
on the floor and once into the bag. Last season he carried out a small experi- 
mei^. He obtained sdme of Smart^s Barly wheat—^which variety seems par- 
tionlaiiy susceptible to smut—mixed it with A lew smut balls, and rubbed 
them together until the wheat was quite black. He then divided the grfl^in 
into nine lots of 86 grains each, piomcd, and sowed them, with the following 
ycsulta:— 

No. 1. Yielded for 'minutes in bluestone solution : nine plants j^rew; no 
smut. 




m JOXmiTAl. t)» AO|g gUX.TTJRB! puty i, 1*0 4 

N« 3. Pickled for 10 niaittM in bltMatoae Mtoticn; 18 ^lant#; one onl^ 
«miitty. 

V^' 0 , $, lor 15 minutes in Uuctftone folutioxr; 11 plants; no smut. 

Ko. 4. Pickled fpr 90 minutes in bluestone solution; 10 grew; no smut. 

No. 5. Pickled for SO minutes in bluestone solution; 18 plants ; only on# 
smutty. 

No. 6. Simply dipped in solution; 14 plants; lour aHeoted by smut. 

No. 7. l*Tot piokled; 18 planUi 17 of which were smutty. 

No. 8. Pickled in s«dt water for 10 minutes; 16 plapts; nine smutty. 

No. 9. Pickled for 15 minutes in Oondy's fluid; 17 plants; 14 smutty. 

The germination was very poor, but he at^buted this to the soil being 
very wet when seed was sown. Hr. Ooplsy did not pickle seed sown in 
land, but considered pickling a neoessary precaution after rain has fallen. Mr. 
liilleorapp very seldom pickled, but he made it a praocme to sow only very 
clean wheat. Most memoers favoured pickling. 

Apples. —Mr. Moody tabled a large sample of Beaury of Australia apple 
grown in the district by Messrs. Northoott Brothers. 


EIXlOw Hill, may 24. 

pRKSENT—Measm. H. Dunn (chairl, Ward. Wake, Spence, Wills. Pike, 
Hay, and G. O. Dunn (Hon. Sec ), and six visitors. 

Wbaninq Foals.— Mr. S. G. Pike read a paper on, “Which is the Best 
Time to Wean Foals P’’ He thought farmers usually allowed the foals to hv i 
on the mother's milk too long. The general practice seems to be to woan at 
five months to six months, but, as the mares were usually in foal again by 
November, the milk was not of good quality, and the strain on the mare of 
suckling one foal and carrying another act^ to the detriment of both. He 
believed that the foal, as a rule, could eat at about eight weeks, and. provid¬ 
ing they were well looked after and given suitable food, they would thrive all 
ri^t. The Chairman said he allows his foals to run with their mothers until 
about seeding time, and found they throve satisfactorily. Mr. Wills thought 
farmers must study their own conditions. V/ith good food the foals could run 
with the mother for six months, but an aged mare, inclined to fall away as 
the green feed went off, should be relieved of the foal earlier. 

TheM-bpshbl Sack. —^Mr. H. S. Styles forwarded letter advocating the 
three-bushel wheatsack. but many of the members opposed it, urging,that 
there would be little, it any, difference m the price of tne bag; the shipping 
price would remain unaltered for some time at any rate, that alterations 
would be neoessary in machinery, and that where now two men loaded up the 
sacks, one would attempt the work, to his injury. 


Colton, June 4. 

f^umnr^Mesers. Kenny (chair), Hull, 'Whitehead, Lewis, McCraoksn, 
JUid ramr (Hop. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Wvfar AT Apilazdb Sbow.— At request of Branch, the Seoreta]^ of 
the Boysl Agnoultural Society forwarded weights of exhibim of wheats from 
vafietia Brandbee of the Bureau. Lipson Branch obtained all three prises, Urn 
MUI^ wmghing 65 %. 14 oe., 65 lb. 4 oa., and 66 lb. a os. Mr buslidL 
other siinB^ wm:—Bnnkworth, 65 lb. 6 oi.; Willunga, 66 ft. 4 ob. ; 
Yorlsstoww^ 65 ft.; Colton, 64 ft. 1 os.; and Hiverton, 62 ft, 6 os. 

StAMnum Bditau,—^Disoussioa on proposed petition to Parliament ^ 
>the adop^ow of a 6^ft, etanda]^ for whmt took plaoe. Membets thought it 
would he to,have a fJBed stimdead of 62^4., and pay extra for wheat 

. over ataadmsogihehi^docM wheat under weight, he would n# Um 
hp pBjdas piiQpoirtioaate& for wheat over standard. 
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Inkerman, May 24* 

F. 0. Smart (chair), F. Smart, Lomman, Kennedy, Wil- ' 
Uamai Franer, Board, Sampson, Muglora, and Daniel (Hon. bee.), and four 
TkdtoM. 

MSKsaasEiP.—^Members do not consider that suggested alterations in 
membevship rules would be beneficial to this Branch. 

TaRi]S>Bt7BHVL Wheatsaok.— Mr. Sampson called attention to the move< 
•ment by wharf labourers in Sydney to secure Government assistance in bring¬ 
ing about a reduction in the wheatMok to a maximum capacity ot three bushels. 
He opposed the proposal, as did most of the other members. The arguments 
used were that a three-bushel bag would necessarily be shorter, and therefore 
unwieldy to handle, besides too mw to sew up comfortably, it would urove 
more expensive to the farmer, and, it adopteu, would result in boys being 
expected to handle them. It was resolved that this Branch is in favour ot a 
uniform four-bushel bag, and that the Minister of Agriculture be advised 
through the Council of Agriculture of the views of the members. 


Balaklava* June 11. 

Pbbsbnt —Messrs. Robinson (chair), Anderson, Baker. Black, Manley, 
Neville, Reid, Smith, Thompson, Tiller, Thomas, Spillane, Tuck, and Burden 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

OrncBRS.—Messrs. A. W. Robinson and H. P. Burden were elected Chair¬ 
man and Hon. Secretary respectively, a vote of thanks being accorded to the 
retiring officers. 

Standabd Buskel.—C onsiderable discussion on oirculai from Kapunda 
Branch took place, but discussion was postponed till next meeting 


Qawler Rlver« May 27. 

Pbbsbnt —Messrs. Patker (chair), Leak, Hilliei, Baldwin, Kreig, F. and 
H. Boediger, A. M. and H. Dawkins, Spencer, and Bray (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Staioiabd Bushel. —Members did not approve of Kapunda proposal tor a 
fixed standard of 60 lb., as. they considered such a low standard would result 
in a reduction in the price ef our wheat in London. It was unanimously 
resolved that this ^yan^ favours a permanent standard of 63 lb. per bushel. 

Daibting. —^Mr. F. Roediger gave a short account of a visit paid to a 
dairy farm at Woodville, where 60 to 70 oows are milked regularly. Luoerne and 
hay form the main part of the food, about 30 acres or more ot luoerne being 
irrigated. The A^jrrshire-Jersey cross oows were formerly kept, but they 

S ieved rather quick-tempered, while the shortness of the teats was also a 
rawbaok. 7^ introduenon of a good Shorthorn bull had a marked effect on 
the herd, the progeny being large^framed, docile, easy to milk, and good 
doers.* Mr. Dawkins mentioned that he Jound the Shorthorns bad “fencers, * 
but one member attributed this to education. If the calves are kept in welL, 
fenced enclosures they do not develop into fence-breakers, but tying them to* 
fences will teach them the habit. Tffie value of the milking strain of Short¬ 
horn oattle wae referred to, and it was resolved that the Branch imNm the 
Council of Ag^culture to advise the Government to import some belle or milk¬ 
ing strains of Shorthorns, fn order to improve the dairy herds of the State. 
The deterioration of the dairy herds was attributed oy some members to 
breeding; from immature stock. 

Bvmwt ov Mahubs ok Seeds. —Some discussion took plaoo on the effsot 

a era! super on small seeds it may come in contact with. Members 
t the acid in the manure would probably affect the germination of 
leeds; aiM would advise applying the manure some time before sowing 
Hhe •eads* 


m 


j^matnumMs [ta^' mk. 


Jf»auon-~flmn.Mhs (jiluttr). IWPliMlIn. miigilto ^ 

V^Eirlfii Bm, Bii4«r, %wL Robertion (9ob. 8^.)> 

BtAMiiJW BvmpZi.-^Maikibdni fftiTjOured Kapunda prdpoiii^l for jfk fMi 
atftndltrd ol 60 lb. pbr 

Pio Ctoijtw»A»nf.--.the Hoa. Secretary reported that threj of hift liftwid 
aowa had lartowdd prematurely, about two we^ before their time, 
ikHra Were quiet and in aood oondition. They had been receiring raw maw* 
golde for iome time, and were eoouring a good deal. None ot the mOmbeft 
had had any similar eximnenoe with their Pigs, but thought abortion bed 
been brought on by scouring, whidh they attributed to the mangolds. 


Pettfia* May 2B» 

VaieKKT—Messrs. Penna (chair), Cooks. Johnson, and Wailsohutesky 

Bkvbp Ann Wool. <Mr. G. Cocks read a paper on this subject. Owii^ to 
the drawback and expense attendant on the shipping of sheep from the West 
Coast, it will not pay farmers to devote attention to the mutton or lamb 
trade. Thev should, therefore, breed a good class of Merino sheep, and work 
to improve the wool. Summer lambs were unprofitable in these parts, gener* 
ally becoming stunted. Rams should be plaora with the ewes in December, 
and removed not later than the end of February. The rams should receive 
careful attention, so that they are in good condition when plaoed with the 
ewes. The wool should be carefully classed and packed for market, all in¬ 
ferior fieeoes being kept by themselves. Care should be taken of the skins of 
sheep that are kilM for rations. He advised fixing a straight piece of timber 
about 10 ft. long in the shed, firmly secured To this, spikes about six inches 
in length, should be plaoed at intervals ot three feet, and tne skins hung on 
Giese, stretching them from shoulder to shoulder. 

Wia»-N«TTiNo Fence.— Some discussion took place on the beet to 
erect a rabbit-proof fence. It was agreed that strong poets and three wires, 
in addition to the netting, were required. The posts ^ould have a slight lean 
outwards to prevent the rabbits climbing the netting. 


Stansbury, June 4. 

PjtxsENT—Messrs. Sherriff (oHair). Faulkner, Anderson, Humphries, 
Jones, and Pitt. 

SxANPAmp BrsKEL.—Discussion took place on proposal of Kapunda Branch 
lor a fixed standard of 60 !b. per bushel. Members oppose this idea, but would 
urge the Chamber of Commerce to fix the standard earlier in the season. 


Port Elliott June IS. 

Hutchinson (chair). Pannell, Goeden. Noswurthy, 
Hwutw and Hamilton Welch, W. E. and W. W. Hargreaves (Hon. Sec.). 

Mglasm#Wir*^l|embers were unanimous in their approval of alteratkme 
in igsmbeohip tutee enggested by Wilmington Branch. 

|Ul|gl^.'--Three of members eappm*ted proposid of Hapuada 
Brandb a Ajief afnndard of 60 lb. per bush^. %rong exception wna tato 
to the wem w docking the price lor wheat weighing Im than the 

atii»aai^,'»ni[ time rerustng to pay ettra for over^aisdafid wheat, 

idsi^hMedMeuesion on pondtry payf^Venipblt 

W abowittg a prefit with wheat at fie, pbr ; 
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AfMrastOfif JHny 28. 

PlUBBUarr-^M^rB. Snell (chair), Plajrer, Smith, Thorne, Balter, A. and 
Sibliejir, Eadford, Vaughan, Friend, Trimmer, Evans, and Matthews (Hon, 
Seo.), nug visitors. 

VnewABUB Disbasbs Bill. —A lengthv discussion took place on the pro¬ 
visions of this Bill, each clause being considered. The new Bill did not me^t 
with the approval of members, and it was unanimously resolved that in the 
opinion of the Branch the provisions of the present Act should be rigidly eti- 
fotoed. and the Chief Inspector should have power to carry out the law with¬ 
out referring to the Minister of Agriculture for authority on each occasion. 


Cherry QardenSi June 14. 

Phbsent —Messis. C. Lewis (chair), J. Lewis, Jacobs, Potter, and Hicks 
(Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Membership. —Alterations in membership rules, proposed by Wilmington 
Branch, did not meet with approval. ' 

Vrobtsrlb Diseasfm Bill. A length v discussion took place <m the pro¬ 
members being opposed to its provisions. 


Denial Bay, May 28. 

Present - Messrs McKenzie (chair). Starling, Ciokei, Meier, Smith, and 
Gale (Hon. Sec.). 

Mice Plagfe.—A len*ythy discussion on this subject took place, all the 
members liaving lost more or loss wheat and hay during the present eeasor. 
Some had found stacking the wheat and horsefeeii on piles fairly effective in 
saving them from the iinoe. Mr. McKenzie thought it would pay farmeis to 
build mouse-proof barns, and described how these were built. 


Saddfewqrth, June 17. 

Present —Messrs. Frost (chair), Eckermann, Hannaford, Leeder, and 
Coleman (Hon. Sec.). 

Membership. —Suggested alterations in membership rules were dis¬ 
cussed, and approved by a majority of those present. 

Wheat Stanparp anp “Docking.”— A petition from Kapunda Branch was 
read. The Hdn. Seojretary commented unfavourably on this petition, as being 
incorrect as to facts and unlikely to serve any useful purpose. The Corn 
Trade Section of the Cl^amber of Commerce attempts to get a fair sample of 
the season’s wheat crop by mixing a large number of samples from all parts 
of the State of wheat judged to ee up to the previous year’s standard, still 
in operation; sealed packefn of this mixture are generally distributed, and 
sent to Euro^ as a sample of the new season’s crop. A''bushel is carefully 
weighed, and the merchants announce fftiat fair average qualitv wheat of the 
season weighs, say. 61^ lb. to the bushel. This weif^t is not the standard* 
weight of a bushel of wheat, as the petition asserts: but tBe weight an*^ 
nounoed by the Chamber oertifies the quality of the season’s crop, and upon 
that standard of quality cargoes are bought and sold; but all whw it always 
bought on the Iznjperial bushej of 60 and no Act of Parliament is require 
to enforce that, smoe it is universally recognised. He thought, however, that 
the use of samples jxKiged to be up to previous standard was not a fair wi^ to 
obtain a tme standard of Quality, nor was it fair to “dock” the value of 2 lb. 
of wheat hor every 1 under the standard. The opinion was expressed that 
it would hardly Iw possible to have any fixed standard ^ef quality, thous^ it 
hsitfbt average nearly eorneot In a series of years. 

CfimtrtMiMi read a short paper on this aabsedt. Ha 
fayomaed a Uurae^year coiurse: Fallow, grasp and then graidiii the thhd 



m o? AaMosiXimu. imf ?. imi,. 

. . . . . . . . , .i . . . . . . . . . ... . . . 


Mr tiU Min. It wm nmm^ ^kum iood in nnto 




If tbc^ bod it ttontt or ttumpt n set 

ftrrtd. Wil^ tfeoneft o ttumpjnmper tored mtay 

t^niot. It wtt eatitr lor » man or a boy to ttoar a four 

or ontn ten furrow plousb than a tingle one. He would _ 

ploughing at toon tt pottfole after teeding. tay, June dniahing about 
the middle of July to end of Augutt, in thw ditiriot. It was a good plan t0 
fallow a bit before teeding if land wat in good order, it the paddock it not 
hilly he faroured ploughing around, but care should be taken to avoid haring 
the furrow# running up and down the steeper parts» lest they should wash out. 


permit, oultirate again about 2 in. deep, at end of October. With one oul- 
tiration only, the banning of October was the best time, as the weeds had 
then got a start. He would sheepproof all paddocks, as rubbish could be 
checAied and kepi well down by sh^p. The paper was favourably commented 
on. Mr. Eckermann and the Secretary could plough moat of their land 6 in. 
If ooeasionallv a little clay came to the surface it became distributed with the 
after workings with advantage rather than otherwise. The Ohairman re¬ 
marked that a disc plough would leave the broken-up subsoil at the bottom. 


EntrOAriwa tbs Fabk Botb. —An article from an American paper on this 
subieot was read. The writer laid stress upon the imparting ot dearly bought 
experience and knowledge of those who had sp^t a lifetime almost on the 
sou to their sons. Such knowledge of weather and crops was invaluable, and 
was not to be got from books or learnt in the schools; in short, make a com¬ 
panion of your boy, and teach him all you have learnt about farming from 
actual ezpenenoe. 


mount Remarkable, may 26. 

Prbsbnt—^M essrs. Challenger (chair), Jorgensen, Kaerger, Foot, McIn¬ 
tosh, Yates, Mojr^l, Casley, and O’Connell (Hen. Sec.). 

Standard Bubkkl. —Some of the members favoured Kapunda propoeal for 
a fixed standard of 60 Ib. per bushel, but othexs considered this too low, and 
likely to have a very bad effect on the reputation of Sout.. Australian wheats 
on the European market. 


Upson, June 14. 

pRRBBNT—Messrs. Potter (chair), Swafier, G, and 0, Provis, Brougham, 
Carr, Bratten, France, Baillie, Brown, and Barraud (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Cattia Ookplaint. —Mr. George Provk reported that a cow of his dribbled 
Very profuse^ when chewing her cud, ana would like to know the caM and 
trsatmnt. TOo^ sufficient information given; poesibly due to acute indigea* 
tion. Give plenty of soft food and tonfos.—^En.l Mr, Charles Provis reported 
trouble in marO) wMch members thought to be due to being badly **eanded.'' 

Harvimt ]^strDT.-'The Hon. Secretary read notes on this subi^. Fal¬ 
lowing had undoubtedly proved vey beneficial in this district, aa hie expen- 
«noe demonstrated. In 1809, which was not too favourable a eeaao^ ^ 
rainfall Ming Hght and irregular, they reaped 15 bushels per acre, while on 
agtuiniilHOtt|diea*land only 5 buslieli to 6 bushels per aore: 70 lb. super per 
acre was implied to both areas. In 1900 thev had an unusually wet year, eon- 
•equently mre iw mi difierenoe in the yields, vis., 16 bushels from fal^ 
low and l4 huiasla fMi ploughed land. In 1901. which waa also wet, lust was 




fkBowifig jbM undodM«dly a marked eieet on the moistareMdiag 
eapaci^ odf the mud* he dvideuoed by the yields during dry years. 
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Whyte-Yaroowle* June 18. 

Hack (chair), Dowd, Pascoe, Makia, Lock, Mitchell, 
Jenkisa, Mtid^, Pearce, Kometsi, McLeod, Faul, and Boerke (Hon« 
jwO, Are visitors. 

Mmuto SirsTBii.—The Hon. Secretary gave an interesting address on 
principles and advantages of the metric system of weights and measures, 
littttbem were greatly impressed with the simplicity of the system, and hoped 
that it would soon be the recognised system throughout Australia. Mr. Makin 
d^alt with what he considered the injurious effects the producer would suffer 
under the ^‘white Australia policy.** [Political subjects like this should not 
be discussed at Bureau meetings.—En.j 

Exhibition of South Austbalian Whbats. —Mr. Dowd thought it would 
be a ffood plan tor the Government to arrange tor the exhibition of a tew 
sample of Bouth Australian wheats in the principal gram centres of America, 
England, and Europe. 


Forest Rang^e, Jun^ 2. 

Pkbsbnt Messrs. Monks (chair), Vickers, Collins, Hackett, McLaren, 
and J. Green. 

Veobtable Diseases Bill. Considerable discussion on this subject took 
place, and it was resolved that, in the opinion of this Branch, the proposed 
Bill was too drastic. Members strongly favoured carrying out the provisions 
of the Fruit and Vegetable Protection Act, rigidly enforcing the restrictions 
against the sale of c^hn infested fruit. Members tliought, however, that no 
action should be taken by the Department when less than 7 per cent, of the 
fruit in any case was found affecti^. 

Bush Cuehants —Mr. Hackett read a paper on this subject. Black cur¬ 
rants r^uire strong land, which should be deeply worked before planting, and, 
if possible, a good dressing of stable manure or coarse bohedust ahould be 
dug m. The aspect was not of vital importance, but the land sliould be well 
drained and be fairly moist m the summer. The bushes can be divided and 
replanted at any age, but two-year-old plants were preferable. After plant* 
ing it was a mistake to dig deeply around the bushes. No more cultivation 
than required to keep them clean should be given. The best of the fruit is 
borne on the previous season’s growth, and pruning will consist in cutting out 
the wood of more than two years’ growth, and shortening back where neces¬ 
sary. Red currants will thrive in poorer and drier soil tnan black currants. 
In pruning the aim should be to get six to eight branches from as near the 
ground as possible. These should not be prun^ until they reach the desired 
height. Afterwards tl^y will put oiit laterals, which should be cut back 
every year to three or four buds. The red currant fruity on the old wood, 
and all new grow^ should be cut back except where required to form a new 
main branch. White currants require similar treatment. Owen’s Black, 
White Imperial, and Red Imperial were the best varieties he had grown in 
this district, but he thought that in the end they would get improved bearers 
from seedling currants. 


MlnlAton, Jun« 18. 

f 

Pbssxnt— Messrs. CSorrell (chnir), Vaiiston^ Twarts, Boundy, Anderson,* 
J. and H. Martin, Brown, Newbold, A. and J. McKenzie (Hon. S^.), and four 
visitors. 

Stahdabp Bushel. —Considerable disoEssion took place on oiroular from 
Kapnnda Branch. Members were not prepared to support proposal for a 
ffxtd standard of 60 lb. per bushel, but it was resolved to suggest fpr oonsidera- 
tioii at Oengreas:—standard ^weight ot a bnshel of wheat: Is tl^ farmer 
paid for wiiMt over standard, and who jrats the benefit of the docking prao- 
Cis^ by buyers for wheat under standardl*” 

Fabicbe’s Am xn Liys.—Mr. B. W* Newbold read a paper on this 
Eiihjet^in which he urged the neoestity for farmers,aiming to get the^ighest 
rsiraits in all their operati<mr sad the value of oomfortabiie swnundingi, to 
reoompsnse in seme way for the ups and downs of the fanner’s ufe, 
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dohnsburgrp May 28. 

FBOaBNT^Meaaiu^ Chalmoia (chair). Potter, Dunn, Luckraft, Gaughlan, 
Hombadli, Kaatera, and Johnaon (Hon. Sec.). 

STANBAEn Bcbbkl. —Mr. F.'W. Hoxnbaoh read a paper on this subject. 
Me referred to the general feeling that under the present ayatem the farmers 
were entirely in the hands of the merchants, and were otten unfairly treated 
in reference to the docking of wheat He urged the farmers to unite to 
secure a better system. Either have two standards, as suggested by Mr. 
Gleason, or one standard, and pay tor over-standard samples at the same rate 
as undet^tandard wheat is docked. As an alternative, it might be possible 
to adopt the auction system, when the middleman would be OisponitM with 
to a oonaicierable extent, and the wheat would be bought according to sampio. 
He did not favour the Kapunda proposal for a 60 lb. standard, as this was too 
low, and would injure their reputation on the Ixindon market. After a long 
discnssioa it was unanimously resolved that this Branch believes in the stan¬ 
dard being ffxed as high as the season’s growth permits, and that the buyer 
in testing the weight of samples should use not less than 6 lb. of wheat; also 
that wheat under standard be subject to a reduction of one pound weight on 
every bushel for each pound under standard, and that wheat over the stan¬ 
dard be allowed for at same rate. 

Noxtoue WsBiiB.—Mr. Potter called attention to the spread of noxious 
weeds throughout the district, and thought more stringent measures should 
be taken to carry out the law. Members generally agre^ with Mr. Potter. ^ 


Morgraiip May 28. 

PmaaKP—'Messrs. Windebank (chair), Hahn, Lindner, Hewitt, E. and 
H* WoMing (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

WsmMTOWXKO.—Mr. Windebank read a short paper on this subject. 
He had notiosd wattles nrowing m gardens in various parts ot the distriot \ 
solMie WSM ^ite 86 ft. inneight. It was true they were in selected iqpOts, but 
he it Tenld be worth trying ^em along the watercourses and swamps* 

as thM weie many such places in the district where, he believed, it would 

B ty to gtTB Wfttleo. The broad-leaf or golden wattle was Hie most suitable 
ndt bad ooiua be plants rioaer than the black wattle. He advised roast* 
ing thOityieo besers sewing. Make a fire of leaves or small wood; then in the 
htd abhsa pH»ca ^ seed iiM leave it for about fifteen minutes. He eridmated 
ilMit seed wouSd eoat la. per acre, rent for seven years I4s., plengliixig 5si> 
^aoatifyiim, tldllUllilP^ bto., for two yaaxa, £8; and netting f^ce, pt a 
taut of 218 11 ^ mtPi by the time the wMlm were 8t to sri^. 
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Port dormoiiit May 28. 

PunniT— Hemm. Ston« (chair). Deer, Biasing, Halman, Thomaa, Smith, 
''SlMoonte, and Basford (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

MakiuIc Qbass* ~~€3oii6iderabi« difioiiaeion on binding drift sands took 
place, it was unanimously agreed that marram grass was the most effective 
agent for this purpose. 

NoBiuns Wb«i>s.—M r. Holman initiated a discussion on this subject, 
dealing mainly with the prevalence of Bathuist burr and star thistle, the latter 
of which was now covering lar^e areas of land. This had been brought ‘ibout 
by tandowners neglecting to keep theii lands clean, the result being that 
Booas and winds had distributed the seeds over the country. He snggest^Hj 
that the Branch urge the District Council to enforce the provisions of the 
Noxious Weeds Act. Most members supported tnis proposal, and agreed to 
assist the Council in the direction indicated. 


(Vlflllcentt June 2. 

Present Mossis. McRostie (chniO, Vaicoe, Oberlander. Mutton, Cauip- 
boll, Hutchesson, Halt, Stuckey, Hoizgrefe, and Dacidson (Hon Sot*.). 

Lime on Sour Land. —The Hon. Secretary gave a short account of various 
matters which had come under his notice during a recent trip to New Zea¬ 
land. He was much struck with tho results from the application of ground, 
unslacked lime on low-lying and swamp land. Its use nad reeuJted m hun¬ 
dreds of acres of otherwise valueless land in Southland district coming into 
immediate cropping, and tlie Government were so imprcssetl with the value 
of this practice that agricultural lime Was earned on the railway fiee ol 
charge. Up to three tons per acre was used, but most larmeis had found lo 
better to apply a smaller dressing and use it frequently. 

Export of Lambs. Mr. Hutchesson show'od account sales tor in mbs ex- 
porttxl through the Produce Depot. A number were damaged in transit, and 
he estimated the loss in weight at 4 lb. per head, besides which the rail 
charge were heavy, in fact, it cost as much by rail irom Kalangadoo to 
Adelaide as by steamei from Adelaide to London. He netted 8s, 5d. per 
head, which, under the cii^oumstances, he considered fair, though the local 
price at the time he expoited the lambs was equivalent to 9«. per head. ’He 
was ^satisfied that with local freezing works South-Eastern farmers would 
realise 2s. 6d. to 3s. per head mote tor. theii lambs. Th^ heavy rail charges 
on both stock and butter came in tor considerable comment, and Mr. Camp¬ 
bell suggested that the friends of the farmers who remove<l the extra land 
tax last year had caused them greater expense in rail tieights on their pro¬ 
duce. fie knew one man who would have paid iiiofe in land tax had no 
alteration been made, wh(«ie account with tlie railway came to £30 foi car¬ 
riage of his wheat, 

Co-oPKRATivK Bacon Factory. —Mr. Campbell read a paper urging tlic 
establishment of a oo-operative bacon factory on the same lines as the butter 
and cheese factories. No expensive plant would be required to start with, 
and better facilities could be providt?d asfthe business progiessed. Members 
thought something should be done in this wav by pigbreeders, as in this dis¬ 
trict th^ were in the hands of one firm, B’hich could pay what it liked for 
pigs. Mr. Hoizgrefe doubted whether a co-operative fact<jry would be a 
succaw, and ouoted the results of the rabbit-preserving factories iff the 
South-East, which were now privately owned; but Mr. Campbell painted out 
that these were never co-operative factories. Mr. Hart considered there was 
ample scope for a bacon factory, and if the matter were taken uo he was 
prepaid to erect a coring room ana smokehouses. 

Prices qf Agricultural TmplbIcents.—A recent visitor from Canada 
forwarded price liata of various farm implements. Various makes of binders 
post from £22 to £24 in the United States, and £30 to £32 in Canada^; hoe 
drills, from £16 to £22: disc drills £^8 to £30: double>farrow ntou«ht £8, 
mowers, £11: 10-ft< rakes, £6. 
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mmittttiMi, otme 4. 

pRBSBNT—Smith (chair), Hill, To8s«U, Hasthig, Heinrich, 
and Bowey (Hon. Sec.)* 

Evooxko Oow«.~4^veral members decided to eroeriment in this di«eo* 
tion this winter. 

STARDABn BtjaHBt.—This Branch decided to support moTement ’ot Ha- 
panda Branch for securing a fixed legal standard for wheat. 

Axtnval Bbport.—N ine meeting held; averse attendance, nine; papers 
read, two. Messrs. W. Bowey, J. Hill, and H. Q, Tosseli were elected Uhair- 
man, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. 8f<L‘retary respectively. Mr. Hill read a 
paper on ensilage. 


Wlllungrai June 4. 

pBBSEWT—Messrs. Pengilly (chair), ilichards, W. and J. Binney, Brown, 
Maipas, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

Msacbsuship —^Wilmington proposals lor alterations in membership rules 
were discussed and unanimously opposed bv those present. Members thought 
that reports of Bureau meetings did not indicate any strong demand for mem¬ 
bership, nor wad there any considerable attendance of visitors desiring to 
become members. 


Naracoorte, June 11. 

pRKSENT- Messis. Forster (chan), Attiwill, Cotton, Wardle, McLay, Wil¬ 
liams, and Schinckel (Hon. Bee.). 

Annual Beport.—T he Hon. Becrotaiy re\N i\cd the work ot p,ist yeai. 
Twelve meetings have been held, with an avera^ attendance of 6.6 members. 
He thought this might with advantage be improved on. He also regretted 
that the meetings were not attended Uy more visitors. Five practical papers 
have been read during the year, vaiious experiments earned out and reported 
on, and visits arrange by Profe^or Towar and Mr. G. S. Thomson. A vote 
of thanks was acoororo to the retiring ofilcors, wJio were re-elected. 

Membership.—R esolutions from W’ilmiugton Branch were discussed. 
Bombers see no necessity for changing the present system, but at the same 
time would not opnose the proposals ii they meet with the approval of the 
majority of the Branches. 

Time is Money—P aper on this subject, by Mr. Barritt, of Onetree Hill 
Branch, was read and discussed. Memoers generally agreed with the writer 
ot the paper, especially in respect to keeping twis in good order, and the valu^ 
of paint as a preservative. 

Bboadoabting Manure.- In i>eply to question whether manure should be 
applied before or after ploughing, the Chairman advised where it was to be 
broadcasted to plough first and harrow the manure in. Members stated that 
where boueduet was applied to the land the soiTel grew tory vigorously. 

Lucerne.—D iscussion took place on best time to sow lucerne seed. Mem¬ 
bers generally had found autumn sowing the best on the porous black soils in 
this district as the plant has a chance to get established before the dry 
weather seta in. 


Bute* may 24. 

Prbbeny—M essrs. Trengove (chair), A. and H. Schroeter, Stevens, Bu¬ 
chanan, McEvoy, Sbarman, Cousins, Commons, and Masters (Hon. Sec.), 

Stakuarb Bushel.' 'Mr. McEvoy initiated a discussion on this subject. 
He jsupported the action of the Kapunda Branch in endeavouring to secure 
legislative action in the matter, as the present svstem was decidedly unfair 
to the larmer and was for the benefit of the merchant alone. He had ceased 
to hope for any voluntary reform, and was convinced that legislative action 
was the only means of securing fairplay. The merohan*» for years had always 
insisted that a high standat^d was of benefit to the fanner, as the wheat 
fetched a higher pHoe in the Ticmdon market, but the following extract from 
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a ktter received fram a London firm of merchants, and publiblied recently m 
Mefbo nrne, gave this idea away. The writer saidhen the Chamber ot 
Cealiniem is nxing a standard sample of t.a.q. wheat, we recommend you to 
do your best to get them to settle the quality on a lower basis than in former 
^ fixing the quality higher, and then finding afterwards 

dimcuit 3 r m ^tting wheat to come up to the standard. Such a course is all 
more foolish in that it only opens the door for buyers to make claims^ and 
they aiw not slow to take advantage ot it. One or two arbitrations awarded 
favour here will set demands tor arbitration in motion on most of 
the wheat coming forward, and once the impression gets abroad that the ship¬ 
ments are not up to standard, it is pretty sure that arbitrators will allow 
something on nearly every occasion, ilierefore, urge the people on your side 
not to be in too great a hurry to settle the matter early in the season; it 
makes no difference to the selling of the wheat whether the standard arrives 
y®rly or late. As a matter of fact, the bulk of the exportable wheat is 
sold long before any sample arriv^. Records of shipments arriving early, 
TOwever, are kept and compared with the standaixi when it arrives, and any 
disputes are settled then. Urge the people in Melbourne to take time and 
get the full representative show' of the season’s crop, and settle the quality 
always on the under side rather than on the over. This is the wish of every 
broker of position in the corn trade here. Australian wheat is sold as Aus¬ 
tralian wheat, and you got no more for it bv fixing the standard liigh. aiiU 
you get no less for it by fixing the standard reasonably; but in the latter 
case you will save a lot ot arbitration, and you will certainly make the business 
easier for those w'lio handle the wheat on this 8id<‘.” Most of tlu? members 
supported Mr. McEvoy, the present one-sidcd method ot fixing the standard 
entirely in the interests of the merchants being strongly condemned, and a 
motion favouring a fixed legal standard of 60 lb. per bushel wms carried by 
eight votes to two. The Chairman, in opposing the motion, sai<l he considere<l 
any such reform should be brought about by moral suasion , besides, no law' 
could compel the merchant to buy the wheat unless it suited him. Mr. Shar- 
man contended that 60 ib. per brnshel w’ould be a very inferior simple, and 
the adoption of such a low^ standard was bound to le-act on tli<‘ farinei*. 


Amyton, May 26. 

PiiKSiSNT Messrs. Thomas (chair). Mills. Gray, Hughes, Kelly, Wlieadon, 
Gunn, and Mullett (Hon. Hoc.), and three visitor.s. 

Cattle-breeding.- Mr. George Wheadon lead a paper on this subject 
He was afraid there were g<K)d grounds for the statement that their cattle 
had, on the whole, deteriorated of late years, both in size and quality. In 
many instances the main cause was the‘losses occasioned bV th<* <1rought. The 
demand for cattle for ro-stocking resulting in high prices causefl brewers to 
consider number rather than quality the main object. Every available cow', 
irrespective of her fitness, was used ior breeding purposes, ana the offspring 
naturally are not up to much. Then the use ot undersizea bulls of no specific 
breed could have no result other than inferior stock. There was no question 
that, while purebiwl stock cost no more to rear and keep, flicy w'ere more 
remunerative than mongrel animals. Belection of breeding stock according 
to the pui]pose in view' was essential to the building uo of profitable herds. 
The most important factor was undoubtedly the bull. At ihe same time the 
oows used must not be neglected. While the small bre«ier could buy a good 
bull, it would probably cost him too milch to buy purebred cows, and to 
.effect an improvement he would advise selecting the best ana most shapely 
cows in the nerd and mate them with a high-class pedigree bull. The heifers 
*rom these cows should be kept for brewing, and the inferior stock disposed 
of. It may be urged that the cost and trouble of keening a valuable bull 
trould not be warranted by a farmer rearing only a few' calves but this could 
easily be got oyer by three or four neighbours combining to purchase a go^ 
^imal for their mint use. As a rule he did not advocate crossbred stock, 
bmng oomnnesd that the purebred beast was the most profitable. The baneful 
effect or the use of small breeds of bulls on their cattle was very apparent, 
andhe considered it would pay farmers better to adhere to the S^rthorn or 
mmprd types, according to the object in view. Members generally favoureU 
TOe Shorthorn as the best all remnd oow for this district. The deteridration 
m the cattle was generally admitted as far as this district was concerned. 
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MailalAf 4ana 23* 

PiMisWN-'HMrs. HoCabf (chair)^ Ht B. and A; Moddy> S. and W. 
Maralmiaji^ Baat, ISevin, Jenkina, Warden, and Stephenaon (Hon. See.); a^ 
one riiileY. 

MBimmsBXF.—Wilmington propoaaU were considered, but did not meet 
with approval, members being of opinion that eufficient maohinerv wab already 
provided to meet the needs or membershin. It was decided to adopt an hono* 
vary membership in connection with the Branch. 

STANDAan BtrsHEL.^Propo6al8 irom Kapunda Branch were discuaaed. Al¬ 
though no resolution was arrived at, it waa generallv thought that Parliament 
ehouid not be asked to legislate on this matter. Several members expressed 
the opinion idiat farmers should make the beet sample of^ wheat possible, and 
then dispose of it by auction, a practice already adopted with success by several 
farmers in the district. 


Paskeville* May 28. 

PBBSEirr—Messrs. J. C. Price (chair> S. R. Price, Qoodall, Palm, Meier, 
and O'Orady (Hon. ^c.). 

AoBiotrLTOBAL CoLLBOE.—Regret was expressed at Professor Towar s resig¬ 
nation, and a resolution in reference to the recent enquiry into the manage¬ 
ment of the College was passed. [Criticism of the actions of the Government 
in respect to departmental matters cannot be published.—En.j 

Size op Wheat Sacks. —Discussion took place on the movement of the 
Wharf Labourers’ Unions for a reduction in the siae of the wheat sack. Mem- 
bere were unanimous in otmdemnmg the proposal for a three-bushel bag as un¬ 
called for, and calculated to increase the cost to the farmer of marketing his 
produce. It was also agreed that with the adoption of a small bag one man 
would attempt to do the work of two, and often boys would be expected to 
handle the smaller bags. 


Caltowiei May 23. 

Pbesbkt —Messis. Hewett (chaii), Kerr, Graham, McDonald, A. and J. 
McCallum, Moore, Neate, Potter, Petatz, Royal, Jettner, J. and F. Lehmann 
(Hon. Sec,), and six visitors. 

Hobsb Disease. —Mr. Dt'smond’s report on horse disease on Yorke’s Pen¬ 
insula was discussed, and a note made ot the treatment suggested. 

Cattle Complaint. Mr. Petatz repoited loss of three cows. He gave 
them Epsom salts by itself and also with treacle without effect. Another 
cow treated with gunpowder recovereu. 

Comparison of Old and New Land.— Paper read at Burra Branch, and 

S ublished in the May issue of The Journal of Af/riculture. was discussed. Mr. 

[err did not think there was much in the writer’s contention as to necessity 
for renewing supplies of organic matter. On red land it might be advisable to 
let tbe stubble remain, but on dark, heavy soil he was convinced that no benefft 
would accrue, Mr. Graham thought that in a general way the paper was all 
right. If they could let the land lay out for a time and then plough under the 
green stuff it would improve the condition of the soil; but small holders could 
not do this. 


Crystal Brook, May 21. 

PgEBBNT—Messrs. R. Pavy (chair), P. Pavy, Davidson, Hutchison, Venning, 
SlofTieh, and Symons (Hon. Sec.). 

MEMBERSBZF.—Wilmington proposals were discussed at length, and was 
leeolved that, while appreciating the efforts of Wilmington Branch to mfusp 
new life into the Bureau work, members do not oonsider their proposals prac* 
ticable. 

Bellxno WWIUT ST Auction.— Mr. W. J. Venning read a paper this 
aubiect. 
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I < ^ Rlchman*8^ Creek* IWay 30. 

fpE|B0BNT*—Me68rs. Freebaim '(c'hairj, Roberta, Gebert, McSkimming, * 
iCtEtterhaaO) Xiehmann, and Kelly (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Dat. —It was decided to arrange for holding Arbor Day under the 
aol^iees at the Branch. 

DlBC ^Ploughs. —Discussion on the use of disc ploughs tor breaking up new 
land tiut i^as a little stony took place. Members tnought that the stumpjump 
plengh was preferable for land or this character. 

♦ Questions. —The following information was elicited in reply to ques- 
tlohsi—Oape and Algerian oats were the best varieties for the North. Mom- 

thought judges held the opinion that flatboned horses carried more muscle 
tiM roundboned animals, ana were consequently better workeis. They had 
found it dangerous to sow uamckled seed on land that carried a smutty crop 
ol wl^at the previous year, nhere, however^ summer rains occuri*ed, there 
was little danger. Iron farm gates were considered best. Where these could 
not be afforded, a well-built wooden gate could be erected at small cost. All 
members thought it n as best to mouth young horses before breaking them in. 
The contrivance for preventing bulls from breaking through fences, illus- 
.trated in The Journnf of Agriculture a few months ago, found favour with 
membei*s. * 

Water Conservation.- Mr. Gebert initiated a discussion on gardening 
and water conservation. He showed different kinds of vegetables grown by 
himself, which, he contended, showe<l that with proper treatment they cou'd 
grow such things even in the dry North. His garden was about one square 
chain in area, and was divided into six beds, each surrounded by a bank of 
earth six inches in height. Above the garden there was an area of about two 
acres of patchy, bare ground, and from this the water was directed to Iho 
garden, the b^s being flooded whenever possible. Care in selecting soil of 
a loose texture for the garden, with a good catchment area, was essential 
Since he had laid out his gaiden in the way indicated he had never lackeu a 
good supply of vegetables. Two years ago the total rainfall duiing the winter 
months was onlv six inches, yet the roturms from the garden weie satisfactory. 
Last year at this season he had turnips w'eighing from 2 lb. to 3 lb each, while 
right up to harvest time they had a supply ot onions and carrots, besides 
melons throughout the siimmei. Fruit treevs in the gaixlen had also thrived 
and yielded well. 


Reeves Plains, May 29. 

Present —Messrs. Folland (chair), McCord, Winton, Arnold, George, Cor¬ 
don, Richter, Alexander, R, and W. Oliver, W. and W. H. Day (Hon. Hec.), 
and three visitors. 

Membership. —Wilmington oropesah were discus-,ed, and. w'lth tlu* ex¬ 
ception of the suggestion that candidates might nominate themselves, were 
approved of. 

Wheat Pest.-— Ono member stated that in patches several feet in 
length the young wheat was being destroyed. Members thought miee to- 
sponsible for the damage, but the member said the drill rows wei^ so crooked 
he did not think it possible for mice to follow them and find the <yrain. tie 
wondered whether the starlings, which were very numerous in th«> fields, would 
destroy the plants. 

Rolling Wheat Crops.-- Mr. Richter i*ead a paper on this subject. It is 
well known that it ii to the benefit of the farmer to have his fields of counls 
intended for hay or grain rolled,, so as to have a smooth level, and solid sur¬ 
face. By having an even and firm top on the field the wear and teag of 
machinery is not so great by one-tenth. Take the binder as an instance. 
Wh^^re the land is left in a rough state there is so much loose surface that the 
wheels of tibe machine sink in and create a dust, and some of this dust wdll find 
its way into the bearings, blocking Xkp oil holes and causing much friction : but 
if the land is well rolled the machine or implement will keep on the ton of 
the surface and cause a much lighter draught, which is a great consideration, 
aa the team wiU do more work in the same time, and do it better. Besides, 
when cutting for hay the crop can be cut closer by from one to three inches 
km ^ roD^ land,' which in itself ought to pay the farmer for his trouble and 
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eipenae. If the crop le for icraiot the driving wheel of the 8trio|pfr 
veeter, ae tlxe case may he, will not ekid or eUp on a nm bottomt and will Ho 
the work more regular than on a loose sui^aoe. The roller moat iwdtiiiMe lor 
their country was a gum log about 8 ft. 6 in. or not more than 9 
one longer does not run so straight, and turns at the corners ve^ 
tariy. The log should be 18 in. in diameter, with a abort pole to ppiect nhput 
6 ft, in front of the frame, to pull by a chain from each corner, and to TpfWt^at 
the point of the pole where the team is fastened to. If it 1^ necessary,^ M 
team to work more than one roller, the best plan is to wqrk three rollers 
one team of 5 or 6 horses, according to condition of soil; hook on as to a plonm 
by bitching the team to the front roller; to fix the others so that each roller 
keeps in its appKiinted place, put a spreader inside at the back of the fraxwa> 
bolted in the centre, on the middle and front roller, long enou^ to keep the 
outside rollers in position, a chain being hooked from each end of the sprcawter 
to the point where the team is hitched on. The best stage at which roUing 
should be done, in his opinion, was when the crop is high enough that none or 
the plants will get buried. If the crop has too much growth the roller will 
break or bruise stem, and thereby stop the growth for^ a time. The land 
should be dry enough not to stick to the roller. Ii the land is too wet the roller 
will gather up the moist soil and become uneven. A roller should be perfectly 
round, and not like some he had seen, with a flat place or with a piece split on, 
which causes the roller to bump and make a ridge and furrow every few feet. 
Avoid rolling in frosty weather, if possible, and do not use the roller for break¬ 
ing down fallowed laud. The harrows should be used for this work. 


Wilmlnffton« June 22. 

Pkbsbnt Messrs. Robertson (chair), A. and M. Bischot, Zimmermann. 
Hannagan Lautorbaoh, Sullivan, Maslin, Slee, and Payne (Hon. Sec.), and 
several visitors. 

Brands Act.--I t was resolved that this Branch heartily endoises the 
suggestions of Mr. Redman, of Kingston Branch, in reference to branding and 
way-billing of travelling stock. The question of earmarks on sheep was not po 
favourably viewed, members being of opinion that earmarks could be easily 
mutilated. 

Th» Private Separator.—M r. W. Robertson read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject:—This debatable question received marked attention at the late Strath- 
albyn Confenonw at the hands of Mr. Caldwell and Mr. Hargraves, each view¬ 
ing it from a different standpoint: the former from its hearing on our export 
trade and the latter from its true and economic bearing on the interests of , 
our producing community. Mr. CaldwelPs statement that “South Australian ' 
dairymen require 4d per gallon for their milk, vhich Victoria can supply, of 4 
equal quality, at SHd., requires confirmation, for factories now pay for milk 
on its percentage of butter fat. [We have the balance sheets for the Warmam- 
bool factory, •Victoria, which show that the average prices paid for milk were 
as follows for the half-years ending respectively April, 1993, 4.47d. per gallon: 
October, 1903, 5.6d. per gallon; April, 1904, 3.73d. per gaUon.— Ed.]. The 
inference from the above is that the Victorian milk lacks quality* but equaliasa 
matters by an abnormal quantity, an inference that is untetmKe. Mr. Cald¬ 
well oon^nm the private separator, because it militates agHnst tHh quantity 
of first-elw butter for export, quite ignonirfg the fact of the great good it eon* 
fers oh the larg^t body of pr<Muoer6. By its use hundreds of farmeiB ane 
able to send their cream hundreds of miles to leading centres By rail, as wsH 
as np to twelve miles by road, whereas without it there would be no oontiiha- 
tMma from thew sources to supply State wants, whereby the quantity of eboioe 
separator ^^ndable fw export wouW be diminished. Without the private 
smar^r tbm isolated farmers would have to take unremunerative prmsa Jar 
their^iry butto or mve up t^ir dairies. It will not pay to eend milk to 
a fuftoiv over five mi}6s. and Mr. Caldwell would therefore condemn 
outsm that Iput—and 'mir number is legion oompar^ with those withinit--« 
to obsndm ^ oopopwtKm. No fanner from a businew etendiiofab vonM 
work a private ri tte fac^ry w^ within reaoh of hie mSk, bpoapM 

tee value of the butter from bie milk bv factory separation is Sd. per lb. noie 
from ^ nrivate eeparatiom These are the reUtive priees jrulias.n 
MeesK. Tuokwell * Son’e Wilmington factory, and where milk^ paid fornlte 
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4>f butter fat. These relative values are perfectly just, because 
; xkutde from miscellanotis creams of various ages cannot possiblv pos* 

esiMi .ibe Mgb anci uniform quality of factory butter which is churned from 
oiw age and directly it is ripe. The dual cow is now admittedly the 
larmer’a milker, and the private separator assures the calf its daily 
fresh, aweet milk, and instead of the heretofore starved ^^poddie’^ in- 
matures into a growthy beast, and a credit and profit to the farm, 
pit^ate separator has been the means of trebling our dairy herds; and 
artbougli to-day many separators are comparatively idle, from the disastrous 
of the droughts, the farmers fully recognise them as an aaditional factor 
iteWards their prosperity. Mr. Robertson’s views were generally supported. 
Mri Lauterbach, manager of the local factory, while that it would 

be better if all the milk could be separated at the factory, thought such a prac¬ 
tice Was impossible in the northern areas, and, with proper treatment of the 
milk and cream by the dairyman, the separator cream could be converted into 
fimtKilass butter, Mr. Lauierbach moved:—^‘That in the opinion of this 
Branch the Qoverninent should not lose sight of the necessity for thoroughly 
testing butter prior to export, and that tho butter should be graded and 
branded accordingly with the Government stamp.” 


Renmarky June 23. 

Prbsknt—M essrs. Turner (chair), Huggins, Geneste, Cole, Johns, and 
Evans (Hon. Sec.). 

Prttning." Waikerie Branch intimated a desire to visit Renmark when 
vinshpruning in operation, in order to observe methods adopted for the 
different classes of vines. It was decided to inform the Branch that members 
would be pleased to affoid every information in their power should the 
proposed visit be made. 

Marketing Dried Fruits .—Considerable discussion took place on this 
question in referent'e to the present position of the Dried Fruits Associatiou. 
Matters were regaided as very unsatiF factory, and the hope expressed that 
better arrangements for maintaining reasonable prices ooula be adopted. 


Amytonp June 23. 

Present —Messrs. Mills (chair), J, W. and T. Gum, A. and J Gray, 
Hughes, Kelly, Bristowe, Thomas, and Mullett (Hon. Bee.), and thiee Visi¬ 
tors. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary’s report showell nine meetings heid, 
with an average attendance of over nine members and three visitors. Seven 
original papers h^ve been read, and various subjects of practical importance 
disoussed. Messrs. W. Mills, W. Gum, and F. Mullett were elected Chair¬ 
man, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary respectively. 

Fsrtilibbrs. —Mr. W. Hughes read a paper on the use of fertilisers in 
this district. There was no doubt that the general practice of bare fallowing 
imd taking the fields in rotation was the correct thing for these dry districts. 
Notwithstanding thorough cultivation on these lines tliey were faced by the 
fact that they do not now,get such good yields as in the early days, when the 
land was new. The crop'also seems to.take longer to mature, and what ijro- 
miasa to be a good cron often turns out light and the grain sometimes inferior^ 
To bis mind this pointed to some deficiency in the soil, and the natural ques¬ 
tion was what was the best manure to use. With his little experience and his 
observations elsewhere he had no hesitation in recommending mineral super- 
l^bosohate. He had used this for two ywars. In 1900 he applied one ton to 50 
*aores With the drill on ffdlow, and drilled in another 5(1 on fallow without 
manure. This was a dry season, but he got 8 bushels from the manured land 
^ sad 6 ftNiShels from the portion drilled in without manure. In 1901 he applied 

xiWmuire at the rate of 45 lb. per i'cre, but the season was very dry, aim he 
got only 9 bushels and 1 bushel respeiu^ively from manured and unmanured 
lasidt With an ordinary good season hv was certain the manure would tell 
vtyy markedly. Its effect ifi hastening th4 maturity of the crop w§;jsuiv>*''”^ly 
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notioeabk* When the tfkftnar^ wheat wea well ottt in ear and the gra&n 
ferniing, the uxunanured wheat alongside was onlf just oomiag into ear. 
wheat Slid manitve ahonid he drilled in together, so t|iat the nlant ge^ the 
ftill benefit of the manure from the atart, aa a good beginning often mahea all 
the difieienoe to the final result. Judgment must be exercised as to the omiH 
dition of the land when driUing in the manure, aa it waa verf ria^ to soar 
when the land was a little mOiat, as the moisture in the manure would assist in 
malting the seed. He preferred to sow when the ground was df^. as the 
manure jEoes in better than on wet land, and there was very little rw of the 
seed malting. Care must be taken to regulate the depth of sowing. The seed 
should be covered as shallow as poesibk^u Many farmera when starting with 
the drill overlooked this point, and sot the seed too deep. Results not 
beit^ aatisfdotory, the practice of drillins was blamed, whereaa aU that was 
needed to prevent similar results was a simple adjustment of the drill. In the 
better districts the after benefit of the manure on the grass was very notice¬ 
able, and he thought they could expect similar benefit here. It would also be 
found an advantage to apply a thin coating of tarmyard manure eten in a.dry 
district like this on low-lying land liable to be flowed. He strongly recom¬ 
mended farmers in this locality to try experiments with superphosphate on tiie 
different classes of soil. Considerable discussion ensued. Only a few farmers 
in this district have used super, and it was generally admitted that in such 
an uncertain district they could sow early wheats later and late wheats earlier 
when using manure than they could with safety without it. 


Balaklava* June 22. 

Prbsent—M essrs. Robinson (^chaii), Manley, Baker, Black, Neville, Reid 
Smith, Hams, PiUane. and Burden (Hon. Sec ), and two visitors. 

BALAXtAVA Mill. -This meeting was held at Mossis. Verco Brother*^ 
mill, at the invitation of the owners, members being shown thiough the mu* 
by llie manager (Mi. W. Hams), w»ho carefully explained the tieatment of 
the gram from the time it was puichased from the faimei until converted into 
flour, pollard, etc. Samples of the various products were also shown Mem¬ 
bers weie afterwards entertained at tea bv Mr. and Mrs Hairis, and a hearty 
vote of thanks was acooided to host and hostess, and to Messrs Verco Biothers 


KlngTScote* June 13. 

Present -MesMs Tuinei (chair), P T and C J. Bell, OkU, Wught, 
AyUfle, Neave, and Cook (Hon 8(c ) 

Karmarkxno Shfpp. \ long discussion on this subject took place Mem¬ 
bers aie of opinion that pio^ision should be made bv the Ooveinment for the 
rcRLStiation ot earmaiks 

SiEB ofr Whfatsackh - Most of the members weie oppomkI to the proposal 
to redthe tlm capacit\ ot the whoatsack to thiee bushels 

Season - Rome die-jcussion took place on the season, and it was agieed thAt 
the pitspccts were \ery promising 


Bute, June 14. 

Prewekt-M esAif. Blmiman (chaii^ McCormack, A, and H Shroetcr, 
HamdoiJ, and Masteis (Hon Bee ). 

Buit in \\’he\t. -Mr. A. Schroeter read a papei on “Smut in Wheat: A 
New Theory In his opinion smut was not a fungus, but woe due to an in* 
sufficiencx of gluten being dissolrtnl ip the germination of the grain. Smut Wax 
of mtiequent occurience when wheat was sown early in warm land, but was 
common w,hen the .seed waa sown later and the ground waa oold. This Was 
due to the starch and gluten being dissolved when warm moisture came into 
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with it, whilo under cold oonditionA tlio jjcluten failed to dieaolve, le- 
BiiltinK in the development of an infertile plant moapable ot producni}2: ^rain 
m the ei^M, it» plaoc^ iK^ine taken by what they callotl smut The Hon. Sec¬ 
retary and Mr, McOoiinacK ehowtd the fallacv of this “now theory” ami the 
reaanti Why i>eed aown m div gixmnd would priHliice a plant free fiom snint, 
while tittftlar aecMl sown aftei ram would priKluce an affeded ciop fTlw' piool 
that bunt or aniut is a fungus la ao absolute ami tlu^ pievcMitive treatment mi 
well knowi^, that this so-called “new theon"’ la not woith <liseu«fiing Kn.j. 


0ATB8 OF IMEETINQS OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a view of publishing m the “Journal” the dates of meetings of the 
Braaehes of the Agnoultural Bureau, Hon. Hecretauea are requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in time for publication. 


Branch 

Date ot Meeting 

Branch 

Date of Meeting 

Amvton 

July 28 

Aug 26 

Morchard 

July 2Si 

Aug 27 

Arthurton 

28 

1 Morgan 

23 

— 

Balaklava 

9 

13 

Mount Bryan East 

28 

27 

Bookroo Centre 

26 

23 

1 Mount Rematkahle 

21 

25 

Bowhill 

o 

6 

Mundoora 

29 

26 

Brink worth 

8 

5 

Nantawaria 

27 

24 

Burra 

15 

19 

Naraconrte 

9 

18 

Bute 

26 


Narndy 

16 


Cai rieton 

26 

28 

Norton’s Snmmtt 

22 

26 

Cherry Cat dens 

12 

9 

Ouetiee HMl 

21 

25 

Clare 

22 

26 

Oiioioo 

2<) 

26 

Clarendon 

11 


Cask o\j lie 

21 

20 

Colton 

9 

6 

Penola 

9 

18 

Crystal Brook 

28 

20 

Pctina 

23 


Dawson 

28 

20 

1 Pitio Forest 

26 

28 

Elbow Hill 

26 

28 

1 I*ort Broughton 

21 

25 

Eudunda 

25 

22 

Port Elliot 

16 

20 

Finniss 

4 

1 

1 Port Lincoln 

15 

19 

Forest Range 

21 

25 

Port Pino 

28 

20 

Forster 

GhkWler River 

16 

22 

18 

. 26 

Pyap 

Redhill 

6 

26 

8 

Gladstone 

2 

6 

Reeves Plains 

22 

26 

Golden Grove 

28 

25 

Kichman’s Cxeek 

23 

22 

Hartley 

22 

20 

Riverton 

28 

20 

tnkerman 

26 

_ 

Saddleworth 

15 

19 

Jdhnsbnrg 

28 

20 

iStanshury 


6 

JUmnantoo 

22 

26 

Stockport 

25 

_ 

Kajranda 

2 

6 

Strathalbyn 

19 

16 

Kiagscote 

11 

8 

Utera Plains . | 

23 

20 

Kingston 

Koolnnm 

JUyndoofa 

Maitlaad 

2 

21 

6 

25 

Virginia ..' 

Wandearah 

25 

25 

22 

22 

21 

— 

Watervale ..1 

25 

22 

2 

6 

Wepowie 

26 


Mallala ..1 

— 

1 

Why te-Yarcowie 
Willunga 

16 

20 

Mannntn .. > 

— 

20 

2 

6 

Meadows 

25 

— 

Wilmington | 

27 

24 

Mhilatoii 1 

16 

13 
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